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PREFACE 


A  good  deal  of  matter  that  might  well  be  looked  for  in  a  preface 
finds  its  place  in  this  book  in  the  introduction. 

Two  points,  however,  have  not  been  dealt  with: 

First,  it  haa  occurred  to  me  in  reading  the  completed  text  that  refer- 
ences to  the  literature  are  not  verj'  full.  As  has  been  stated  elsewhere, 
the  first  draft  was  written,  as  far  as  might  be,  without  reference  to 
authorities  as  such,  and  the  voluminous  "literature"  notes,  collected 
later,  were  used  for  the  most  part  for  verification  of  fact  and  perspective, 
not  for  incorporation  in  the  text.  Perhaps  this  is  not  the  right  way  to 
work,  but  a  reaction  from  the  benumbing  German  scholasticism  in 
which  I  was  trained  has  led  me  to  adhere  to  the  original  plan  in  the 
main. 

The  second  point  is  in  regard  to  illustrations.  There  is  no  index- 
list  of  these,  but  in  the  general  index  there  will  be  found  many  references 
to  illustrations  (by  number)  as  well  as  to  pages  of  the  text.  This  is 
part  of  an  attempt  to  make  the  illustrations  much  more  integrally  a 
part  of  the  text  than  has  been  the  rule  in  medical  book-making. 

Whether  such  a  result  has  been  accomplished,  I  do  not  know.  At 
any  rate,  the  attempt  has  been  made — and  made  on  the  theory  that  no 
man  can  do  more  in  book-making  than  to  present  with  pen  and  brush 
what  he  knows  from  instruction,  reading,  and  personal  observation,  in 
as  direct  a  way  as  he  can. 

F.  J.  Cotton. 
483  Beacon  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
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INTRODUCTION 

This  book  was  ori^natly  planned  as  a  treatise  on  dislocations.  On 
a  careful  survey  of  the  subject  this  limitation  was  promptly  abandoned. 

Dislocations  do  not  present  themselves  to  us  as  such,  but  rather  as 
injuries  to  or  Tiear  the  joints. 

Dislocations,  neatly  and  academically  classified, — considered  as  of 
settled  diagnosis  and  irrespective  of  complications, — could  be  consid- 
ered, with  all  the  reduction  schemes  thrown  in,  in  but  few  pages. 

Injuries  to  and  about  joints,  on  the  other  hand,  constitute  one  of  the 
most  doubtful  fields  of  surgery,  a  field  strewn  with  wrecks, — the  pro- 
ducts of  mistakes  and  of  unavoidable  difficulties,  prolific  in  discontent 
and  in  resultant  actions  at  law — actions  based  only  too  often  on  un- 
avoidable  uncertainty  or  error. 

Curiously  enough,  this  dai^erous  field  has  been  rather  inadequately 
surveyed. 

A  century  ago,  more  or  less,  a  peculiarly  acute  group  of  observers, 
mainly  English,  with  a  few  Germans  and  French,  wrote  on  this  subject 
most  admirably.  Since  then  we  have  largely  copied  old  data,  save  for 
the  excellent  work  of  Gurlt,  of  Hamilton,  and  later  of  Stimson. 

A  decade  ago  the  j;-ray  came  to  our  aid — and  to  our  confusion. 

It  seems  that  the  time  is  ripe  for  a  summary  of  the  subject,  based 
on  personal  experience,  fortified  by  the  great  mass  of  admirable  :i:-ray 
pictures  more  lately  produced,  the  data  of  museum  specimens,  and 
the  great  store  of  valuable  operative  observations  placed  on  record  in 
the  more  recent  literature.  Such  a  review  must  be  modified  by  the 
dimad  records  of  preceding  generations,  but  is  in  no  v>ay  concerned  with 
their  opinums. 

We  are  fortunate  today  not  only  in  having  the  i-ray  as  an  accessory 
method  of  diagnosis,  but  in  having,  as  a  result  of  this  diagnostic  method 
and  of  a  vast  array  of  observations  made  directly  at  operation,  a  material 
for  deductions  not  accessible  to  a  previous  generation.  Wisdom  did 
not  begin  with  tills  generation,  but  we  hare  had  an  unusual  oppor- 
tunity to  team. 

It  is  in  this  spirit,  then,  that  this  book  has  been  conceived  and 
attempted:  it  is  not  so  much  an  effort  to  "  revise  to  date  "  as  an  attempt 
to  state  what  I  believe  we  really  do  know  of  the  subject  today,  freed,  as 
2  J7 
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18  INTRODUCTION 

far  as  may  be,  from  the  encumbering  traditions  of  earlier  days — an 
attempt  to  make  a  fresh  start,  though  Ib  no  ultraradical  sense. 

Unavoidably  such  a  book  aa  is  here  outlined  must  be  largely 
personal.  In  the  present  case  the  book  has  been  nearly  five  years  in 
the  making,  and  the  cases  cited  and  the  cuts  shown  are  very  largely 
drawn  from  my  own  experience  during  this  time  and  the  five  years 
preceding,  and  from  cases  seen  by  me  with  my  hospital  colle^ues. 

No  doubt  many  single  conclusions  here  expressed  are  assailable: 
some  may  be  modified  as  time  goes  on,  but  the  attempt  has  been  made 
to  present  a  doctrine  of  traumatic  lesions  brought  somewhere  near  the 
developed  knowledge  of  the  day. 

Only  a  few  of  the  conclusions  as  to  treatment  are  personal,  but  many 
conclusions,  ah-eady  common  or  shared  by  many  surgeons,  must  be 
acted  on  with  caution  so  long  as  responsibility  is  fixed  by  the  relatively 
uninformed  "general  practice  of  the  profession." 

Our  knowledge  has,  however,  made  greater  strides  than  many 
realize.  There  is,  I  think,  hardly  a  recommendation  given  in  these 
|)ages  that  is  not  directly  drawn  from  my  own  experience,  or  amply 
based  on  work  done  by  my  colleagues,  observed  by  myself. 

Out  opportunities  in  the  last  decade  have  put  us  in  a  position  where 
the  advance  of  the  next  decade  must  be  lai^ely  in  the  diffusion  of  such 
knowledge  as  the  profession  already  has  at  hand,  in  the  adaptation  to 
actual  working  conditions  of  data  already  availabk,  and  in  training 
ourselves  to  a  greater  degree  of  personal  skill  in  diagnosis  and  in  both 
non-operative  and  operative  treatment. 

There  is  bound  to  be  a  broadening  recognition  of  the  fact  that  each 
fracture  is  a  mechanical  problem  in  itself,  so  far,  at  least,  as  reduction  is 
concerned.  The  more  we  study  fractures  and  luxations,  the  more  we 
see  how  definitely  they  fall  into  series  of  roughly  constant  types;  but 
these  types  are  not  constant  in  detail,  and  the  ancient  custom  of  treat- 
ing a  fracture  with  a  given  form  of  reduction,  or  putting  it  up  in  A.'s 
or  B.'s  splint  is  no  longer  adequate ,  practice.  Greater  opportunity 
gives  greater  responsibility,  and  our  opportunity  today — or,  at  least, 
tomorrow — must  involve  us  in  the  obligation  of  having  our  work  tested 
by  results,  as  well  as  by  intentions. 

This  does  not  mean  that  results  must  be  anatomically  perfect; 
functional  results  give  a  much  better  criterion,  as  a  rule. 

No  damage  to  any  machinery,  human  or  other,  increases  its  effi- 
ciency, and  in  the  human  machinery  we  cannot  replace  parts.  Many 
breaks  and  dislocations  do  damage  absolutely  irreparable;  many  do 
damage  entirely  unrecognizable  at  the  time,  and  for  such  conditions  we 
cannot  be  held  responsible  in  any  way.  Imperfect  results  must  be 
common;  mistakes  must  occur,  and  ^ill  occur  in  the  practice  of  the 
best,  but  I  conceive  that  the  day  is  past  when  we  may  defend  ourselves 
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by  abjectly  falling  back  on  wbat  the  dmaetit  Dr.  X.  said  in  the  last 
century. 

Our  duty  ia  to  obtain  in  the  given  ease  the  beat  reatdt  oblainabU  in  this 
ease,  by  whatever  means  are  at  hand,  often  irrespective  of  traditional 
methods. 

For  better  or  for  worse,  we  must  study  our  cases  of  trauma,  must  do 
the  best  we  can,  and  must  rest  on  the  result. 

I  believe  that  fracture  results  in  general  are  better  today  than  ever 
before,  and  that  more  men  are  competent  today  to  treat  fractures  than 
ever  before. 

The  general  practitioner  should  be  able,  will  be  able,  to  treat  most 
fractures.  His  work  today  is  good;  his  work  tomorrow  will  be  better 
if  he  recognizes  those  fractures  that  canntA  be  treated  by  routine  methods, 
if  he  studies  such  cases  carefully,  and  puts  them  in  the  line  of  modem, 
not  ancient,  methods.  This  means  that  doubtful  results  after  reduction 
of  luxations  or  luxation-fractures  must  be  tested  by  the  i-ray,  as  a  rule, 
and  that  we  must  not  be  satisfied  with  poor  results  without  further 
attempts  at  betterment,  by  means  either  operative  or  non-operative, 
as  may  be  indicated.  An  z-ray  plate  two  weeks  after  the  injury  would 
obviate  most  instances  of  disaffection  or  of  legal  process  in  cases  of 
fracture  or  luxation. 

Obviously,  if  the  xH>int  of  view  here  given  is  accepted,  no  hook  can 
make  any  man  a  fracture  expert: — certainly  no  book  ever  has  done 
this,  whatever  the  point  of  view. 

Wbat  should  be  possible  is  to  acquaint  the  practitioner  with  the 
types  of  luxation  and  fracture  that  commonly  occur;  to  familiarize  him 
with  the  points  of  diagnosis;  to  illustrate  the  characteristic  i-ray 
api^arances;  to  show,  by  description  and  illustration,  just  how  to 
carry  out  the  methods  of  reduction  and  of  the  application  of  apparatus 
that  have  proved  of  real  value;  to  warn  him  of  failures  in  reduction 
that  are  common,  and  of  complications  that  are  to  be  watched  for;  to 
instruct  him  in  methods  of  detecting  them  and  of  remedying  them,  if  that 
is  possible;  to  outline  after-treatment  and  prognosis,  and  the  possibilities. 

Beyond  this,  experience,  common  sense,  capable  and  trained  fingers, 
and,  perhaps  most  important  of  all,  what  we  call  mechanical  sense  or 
ability,  must  help  him  out. 

I  have  tried  to  supply  as  best  I  might  such  information  of  the  sort 
as  may  be  given  in  a  book. 

For  this  purpose  it  has  been  of  advantage  to  have  bad  a  good  deal 
of  experience  at  the  work,  to  have  been  able  to  utilize  a  large  material 
of  this  kind  of  surgical  cases,  operative  and  non-operative,  partly  my 
own  cases,  partly  cases  seen  with  my  colleagues  at  the  Boston  City 
Hospital,  and  in  consultation  in  private  practice,  and  to  have  had  pre- 
vious training  in  draftsmanship  and  in  illustration. 
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So  far  as  coQcems  both  text  and  illuatratioos,  I  hold  myself  directly 
responsible.  No  one  has  even  assisted  in  the  preparation  of  the  text. 
The  drawings  are  my  own;  most  of  them  were  drawn  for  this  book, 
and  are,  in  the  strict  sense,  original;  a  very  few  were  sketched  from 
drawings  in  articles  by  others.  Some  drawings  for  my  articles  in  the 
joumab,  etc.,  are  here  used  again.  All  retouching  of  photographs  I 
have  done. 

There  is,  therefore,  nothing  in  the  plates  that  was  not  meant  to  be 
there;  the  direct  correspondence  of  text  and  illustrations  may  help 
toward  clearness. 

I  wish  to  acknowledge  my  great  indebtedness  to  my  colleagues  of 
the  Boston  City  Hospital  surgical  staff,  one  and  all,  for  the  generosity 
with  which  they  have  allowed  me  to  see  and  use  their  cases,  and  to  the 
X-ray  department  of  the  City  Hospital  for  the  patience  with  which 
they  have  taken  skiagraphs  and  furnished  prints.  With  few  exceptions, 
noted  in  the  "legends,"  the  x-rays  used  in  illustration  are  by  the  City 
Hospital  x-ray  department.  All  prints  checked  by  numbers  on  the 
plate  are  by  this  department. 

Dr.  Wm.  F.  Whitney,  Curator  of  the  Warren  Museum  (Harvard 
Medical  School),  has  greatly  helped  me  by  placing  the  material  of  the 
Museum  at  my  disposal  for  study,  and  it  is  through  his  permission  that 
I  am  enabled  to  utilize  many  drawii^s  from  specimens  in  the  Museum 
collection. 

No  one  has  formally  assisted  in  the  work,  but  I  feel  my  great  obliga- 
tion to  the  interest  and  cooperation  of  Drs.  J.  B.  Blake  and  E.  H. 
Nichols,  of  the  late  Dr.  L.  T.  Wilson,  and  Drs.  L.  R.  G.  Crandon,  W.  C. 
Howe,  D.  Scannell,  H.  Binney,  and  many  others  of  my  colleagues,  as 
well  as  to  successive  house-surgeons  who  have  been  most  efficient  and 
painstaking  in  helping  me. 

■  The  Boston  City  Hospital  is  in  no  way  committed  to  what  is  here  ' 
set  down,  but,  save  for  the  opportunity  offered  by  service  in  this  institu- 
tion and  for  the  courtesy  of  my  colleagues  of  the  staff,  this  book  could 
not  have  been  written. 
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DEFINITIONS 


A  dislocation  is  a  total  displacement  of  one  articular  surface  from 
its  fellow  on  the  opposite  aide  of  the  joint.  Usually  such  a  separation 
involves  a  tearing  of  the  capsule,  and  often  an  extrusion  of  the  end  of  a 
bone  through  the  tear.  Damage  to  ligaments  is  almost  always  present, 
but  only  rarely  are  all  ligaments  torn:  as  a  rule  at  least  the  strongest 
ligament  (as  the  "  Y  ligament"  at  the  hip)  remains  intact  and  deter- 
mines the  constant  Bxed  position  that  characterizes  typical  luxations 
of  each  of  the  various  types. 

SubluxatioD  is  the  term  applied  to  displacements  of  such  grade  that 
the  opposed  joint  surfaces  are  still  partly  in  contact.  The  terms  are 
not  precisely  used,  and  by  long  custom  some  lesions  arc  classed  as 
luxations  that  we  know  to  be,  in  the  strictest  sense,  only  subluxations. 

A  distraction  injury  is  one  in  which  joint  surfaces  have  been  forcibly 
separated  from  one  another  (with  tearing  of  ligaments)  without  other 
change  of  relation.  The  term  is  rarely  used  save  in  the  description  of 
certain  vertebral  injuries. 

A  distortion  is  a  result  of  wrenching  of  a  joint  that  has  damaged 
ligaments,  but  has  produced  no  luxation.  In  practice  we  cannot  sepa- 
rate distortions  from  luxations  in  which  the  bones  have  snapped  back 
into  place,  as  occurs,  for  example,  with  "sprung"  finger-joints. 

Sprains  are  injuries  that  have  damaged  ligaments  by  stretching, 
very  likely  with  minute  areas  of  tearing  of  fibers,  without  actual  liga- 
ment rupture. 

"Spontaneous"  luxations  are  those  occurring  from  an  apparently 
inadequate  cause.  Often  they  result  from  deformity  or  disease  of  the 
joint-structures.  They  may  come  from  incoordinated,  though  vig- 
orous, muscle  contraction  in  ca^es  where  the  joint  is  normal  in  structure. 

"Congenital"  luxations  are  those  occurring  without  trauma  in  early 
life  from  original  defect  or  from  paralyses.  The  class  is  also  used  to 
cover  those  cases  occurring  from  trauma  at  birth.  Many  of  the  "con- 
genital" luxations  are  not  congenital  at  all,  but  the  classification  is 
adhered  to  because  it  is  impossible,  in  many  cases,  to  be  sure  of  the 
actual  origin  of  the  trouble. 

Recurrent  luxations  are  those  in  which  reluxation  persistently  recurs 
from  slight  cause.     Defective  and  lax  healing  of  ligament  or  capsule  is 
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the  usual  cause :  bone  damage  (chipping  off  of  the  edge  of  a  joint-surface) 
may  give  rise  to  this  trouble. 

A  reluxation  occurring  before  healing  is  complete  is  not  a  recurrent 
luxation,  nor  does  the  fact  that  the  same  joint  gives  way  in  a  second 
sofere  accident  constitute  a  chronic  recurrent  dislocation. 

A  compound  luzation  is  one  in  which  there  is  a  wound,  however 
caused,  running  from  the  outer  air  to  the  joint-cavity. 

A  fracture  is  a  "  solution  of  continuity  "  of  a  bone — a  break.  It  may 
be  incomplete. 

Incomplete  fractures  may  be  simple  cracks,  running  only  part  way 
through  the  bone. 

Subperiosteal  fractures*  may  be  complete,  but  usually  are  not. 
The  periosteum  in  either  case  is  not  torn  or  appreciably  stripped  up. 
Displacement  is  absent  or  very  trifling.  This  form  of  fracture  is  rather 
common  in  children. 

A  green-stick  fracture  is  an  incomplete  fracture  of  unusual  form, 
produced  by  relatively  alow  bending  of  a  bone;  the  bone  gives  way  on 
the  convex  aide  by  tearing.  Often  the  line  of  fracture  is  a  Y,  open- 
ing toward  the  convex  side  of  the  bent  bone,  with  one  arm  of  the  Y 
complete;  the  other  arm  and  the  stem  of  the  Y  are  ra^ed  cracks, 
rutming  only  part  of  the  way  to  the  surface;  the  bone  may,  however, 
give  way  transversely.  In  either  case  the  cortical  layer  on  the  concave 
side  is  intact — merely  bent.  The  deformity  of  a  green-stick  fracture 
persists,  maintained  by  the  "frazzled-out,"  irregular  projections  of  the 
break  that  do  not  readily  fit  back  into  the  corresponding  depressions. 
They  may,  however,  be  forced  back  approximately  where  they  belong, 
and  it  is  almost  always  possible  to  straighten  out  a  green-stick  fracture 
(with  a  good  deal  of  force),  without  breaking  the  cortical  layer  of  the 
concave  side.  The  old  practice  of  completing  the  break  deliberately 
must  be  condemned  without  reservation. 

Green-stick  fractures  are  common  in  children,  but  occur  abo  in 
adults.  Subperiosteal  complete  fractures,  even  in  children,  are  riot 
green-stick  fractures. 

FORMS  OF  FRACTURE 
Fractures  may  be  of  many  patterns. 

Transverse  or  approximately  transverse  fractures  include  most 
breaks  from  slow-acting  forces.  An  osteoclast  gives  a  transverse  frac- 
ture line.  Other  forces  may  give  transverse  fractures,  as  in  Colles' 
fracture,  fractures  of  the  femoral  neck,  etc.  Avulsion  fractures  are 
apt  to  be  transverse — e.  g.,  fractures  of  the  patella. 

Oblique  fractures  result  from  obliquely  acting  forces,  as  a  rule;   for 
DoetoD  Med.  and  Surg,  Journal,  Nov.  29, 
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instance,  the  common  fractures  of  the  lower  leg  from  falls  on  the  feet, 
in  which  the  fall  is  not  squarely  taken,  are  usually  obhque. 

Spiral  fractures  are  the  result  of  torsion.  The  type  instance  is  that 
of  the  humerus  fracture  resulting  from  the  old  test  of  strength,  in  which 
the  weaker  man's  hand  and  arm  are  suddenly  twisted  over;  the  result- 
ing fracture  is  always  a  spiral*  of  perfect  type. 

Comminuted,  splintered  fractures  are  apt  to  be  the  result  of  direct 
violence,  though  not  necessarily  so.  Such  fractures  are  apt  to  be 
compound. 

Compound  or  open  fractures  are  those  in  which  a  wound,  from 
within  or  without,  establishes  communication  between  the  lesion  and 
the  outer  surface  of  the  body. 

"Complex"  and  "complicated"  fractures  are  obsolete  terms  that 
should  be  forgotten. 

SpoDtaneous  fractures  are  those  in  which,  from  vice  of  development, 
from  malnutrition,  from  constitutional  disease,  from  general  bone 
degeneration,  or  from  local  bone  disease  (osteomyelitb,  carcinoma, 
bone-cyst,  etc.)  the  bone  gives  way  under  an  apparently  trifling  stress. 
Fractures  from  abnormal  muscle  contraction — in  tabes  dorsalis,  for 
instance — belong  on  the  edge  of  this  class.  Fractures  from  extreme, 
but  not  pathologic,  muscle  action  are  often  listed  as  "spontaneous," 
but  do  not  really  belong  in  this  chsa. 


TERHS  OF  DESCRIPTION 

Broadly  speaking,  dislocations  are  classified  under  the  name  of  the 
distal  bone  (t.  e.,  a  dislocation  at  the  ankle  is  a  dislocation  of  the  foot, 
not  of  the  tibia),  and  it  is  the  displacement  of  the  distal  fragment  that 
is  described  in  a  fracture  (e,  g.,  a  Colles'  fracture  with  backward  displace- 
ment means  displacement  of  the  distal  fragment  backward).  Rare 
exceptions  to  this  rule  are  made  only  in  favor  of  a  long-established 
custom  in  certain  special  lesions. 

All  relations  and  all  descriptions  of  displacement  are,  as  far  as 
possible,  reduced  to  terms  of  in  and  out,  anterior,  posterior,  etc.,  with 
the  body  conceived  in  the  anatomist's  position,  erect,  with  the  palms 
facing  forward. 

SPONTANEOUS  AND  PATHOLOGIC  LUXAHONS 
Spontaneous  luxations  belong  to  either  the  congenital  or  paralytic 
types  {q.  p.),  or  depend  on  local  disease. 

SuUuxations,  slowly  or   rapidly  developed,  occur  commonly  m 

*G.  H.  MonkB  (Boston  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  1S95,  ctoom.  281;  and  1896, 
cncdv,  40}  baa  reported  CBsee  of  this  sort  with  some  excellent  plates  of  mechan- 
iam  and  lesion. 
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tuberculosis,  especially  at  the  knee;  they  may,  however,  occur  with  any 
form  of  arthritis. 

Total  luxation  may  occur  from  tuberculosis  (not  uncommon  in 
hip  disease),  with  syphilitic  joints,  and  not  very  rarely  in  the  "Charcot 
joints"  of  tabes. 

Acute  infective  arthritis,  septic  or  gonorrheal,  may  lead  to  luxation, 
not  by  bone-destruction,  but  by  softening  and  relaxing  the  ligaments  to 
such  a  point  that  the  joint  is  displaced  by  muscle-pull  of  ordinary  force. 

SPONTANEOUS  FRACTURES 

Spontaneous  fractures,  strictly  so  defined,  would  be  limited  to  ero- 
sive diseases  of  bone.  What  we  actually  mean  by  the  term  are  fractures 
occurring  from  apparently  insufficient  trauma.  The  fractures  so  com- 
mon in  tabetics,  for  instance,  are  hardly  "spontaneous":  they  depend 
on  incoordinate  but  powerful  muscle  action,  for,  contrary  to  the  com- 
mon statement,  the  bones  of  tabetics  are  apt  to  be  heavy  and  hard, 
rather  than  atrophic. 

The  fractures  of  the  insane,  common  enough,  may  perhaps  be  due 
to  defective  bone-strength,  but  are  often  the  result  of  severe  enough 
violence  inflicted  by  the  patient  himself  or  by  others. 

There  are,  however,  certain  conditions  involving  weakening  of  bone 
structure.  Commonest  is  the  wasting  of  age,  an  absorption  of  bony 
tissue  in  both  the  shaft  and  the  spongy  bone-ends,  with  substitution  by 
fat.  A  like  condition  may  occur  as  a  result  of  long  disuse  or  from 
trophic  lesions — e.  g.,  in  paralytic  conditions. 

The  condition  called  osteogenesis  imperfecta  presents  bone  tissue  of 
strength,  as  well  as  size,  below  the  normal. 

"Osteopsathyrosis,"  also  a  congenital  condition,  is  characterized  by 
the  liability  to  fracture,  the  patient  sometimes  having  fractures  one 
after  the  other  to  a  total  of  dozens.  In  both  these  conditions  repwr  is 
substantially  normal.  Osteopsathyrosis  is  sometimes  recovered  from, 
in  part  at  least,  as  the  child  grows  up.  There  is  no  constant  sign  of 
abnormality  in  the  bones. 

All  the  conditions  of  congenital  lack  of  strength  in  the  bones  are 
usually  "lumped"  in  the  one  class  of  " fragilitas  ossium" — a  good  classi- 
fication, on  the  whole,  until  the  pathologic  study  of  these  cases  is  gone 
into  more  fully. 

Of  general  diseases  favoring  fracture  we  may  mention  osteomalacia 
(usually  giving  distortion  rather  than  fracture),  scurvy,  and  rickets. 
Rickets  of  severe  grade  very  often  gives  "infractions" — incomplete 
fractures.* 

Diabetes  is  sud  to  predispose  to  fracture  and  to  delay  repair. 

Other  diseases  act  to  favor  fracture  only  by  malnutrition. 

1  the  concave  aide.     I  have  aeea  "  infraction  "  in  one 
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Of  local  causes  that  weaken  bone  come  first  the  neoplaame,  metas- 
tatic carcinomas,  sarcomas,  primary  or  secondary,  the  rare  myelomata, 
etc.  Local  tubercular,  ayphilitic,  or  osteomyelilic  processes  may  favor 
breakage  under  slight  force,  as  may  a  boae  cyst. 

Spontaneous  fracturea  or  fractures  from  slight  violence  deserve 
especially  careful  x-ray  study,  for  early  recognition  of  a  local  cause  may 
iliuimnate  the  problem  of  treatment  and,  at  worst,  saves  the  possible 
necessity  of  humiliating  explanations  later  on. 

OJNGENITAL  (AND  PARALYTIC)  LUXAnONS 

These  luxations  have  been  treated  very  fully  in  orthopedic  works. 
In  this  book  they  are  described  in  the  text  with  other  lesions  of  the 
particular  joint  affected,  but  a  word  applying  to  the  class  as  a  whole 
may  not  be  amiss. 

True  congenital  luxations  depend  on  defective  formation  of  articular 
ends  of  bone  or  on  faulty  intra-uterine  positions.  The  types  of  the 
latter  class  are  the  knee  luxation  known  as  genu  recurvatum,  and  the 
subluxations  of  club-foot;  taken  early,  these  cases  are  remediable  by 
correction  of  position.' 

Defective  formation  of  articular  structures  is  not  accompanied  by 
malposition  at  first,  and  may  only  show  itself,  as  so  often  with  congenital 
hip  luxations,  after  active  use  of  the  limb  has  begun. 

Here  the  lesion  is  one  of  defective  growth:  the  defect  tends  to  in- 
crease with  time,  and  the  luxation  increases.  Reposition  of  the  dis- 
location helps,  but  does  not  necessarily  cure  the  condition  at  any  age. 

Dislocations  of  the  hip,  some  congenital  shoulder  lesions,  and  the 
rare  type  of  ankle  lesion  known  as  Volkmann's* — all  these  lesions 
have  some  tendency  to  run  in  family  lines. 

Another  class  of  luxations  depend  on  defects  of  one  or  another  of  the 
bones  composing  a  joint,  as  in  the  defects  of  the  fibula,t  now  interpreted 
as  results  of  amniotic  pressure  or  adhesion. 

Other  luxations  depending  on  defective  growth  of  a  single  bone  are 
sometimes  congenital  in  origin,  but  differ  in  no  way  from  those  deter- 
mined by  defective  growth  from  other  causes.  Such  a  luxation  of  the 
ulna  at  the  wrist,  due  to  defective  growth  of  the  radius,  probably  con- 
genital, is  shown  in  Figs.  487,  488,  and  489. 

Some  luxations,  like  the  backward  luxations  of  the  shoulder  ap- 
pearing very  early  in  life,  are  assumed  to  be  the  result  of  trauma  in 
delivery,  a  trauma  resulting  in  a  splitting-off  of  the  edge  of  the  glenoid, 
for  instance. 

Shoulder  luxations  t^ain  give  an  instance  of  the  paralytic  type:  in 
some,  at  least,  of  the  congenital  backward  luxations  at  the  shoulder 

538. 
i,  p.  316. 
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the  displacement  is  due  to  imbalanced  muscle  pull  in  inf&ncy,  the  result 
of  paralysis,  usually  of  obstetric  origin.* 

It  is  the  same  sort  of  condition  that  gives  subluxation,  or  even  total 
lu:;ations,  of  joints  not  actually  diseased,  under  the  unbalanced  muscle 
pull  of  infantile  paralysis  or  syringomyelia  in  later  life. 

Practically  all  congenital  luxations  should  be  operated  on,  either  to 
produce  a  restoration  of  the  joint,  or  for  arthrodesis,  but  space  is  here 
lacking  to  go  into  the  operative  details,  for  which  the  orthopedic  text- 
books must  be  consulted. 

DUGNOSIS 

So  far  as  the  genial  diagnosis  of  Iwratiom  goes,  I  am  inclined  to 
quote  the  w:ords  of  my  colleague,  Dr.  J.  B,  Blake,  in  a  recent'  class  lec- 
ture, to  the  effect  that  the  important  thing,  trite  as  it  may  seem,  is 
that  "in  a  dislocation  the  head  of  a  bone  is  dis-located" — that  it  is  out 
of  Us  place — not  in  the  place  which  it  normally  occupies,  where  it  may 
usually  be  found.     This  is  the  first  sign. 

Next  to  this  dislocation  of  a  given  bone-head  the  best  general  sign 
is  the  loss  of  motion;  fractures,  as  a  rule,  give  increased  mobility;  in 
dislocation  the  bone-head  is  displaced,  while  the  ligaments  are  only 
partly  torn;  therefore  the  ligaments  form  a  passive  fulcrum,  the  new 
bed  of  the  displaced  bead  gives  a  passive  resistance,  and  TnoHon  is 
restricted.  In  luxations  in  which  ligaments  are  widely  torn  this  rule 
does  not  hold.  In  relation  to  shoulder  luxations,  for  instance,  I  have 
seen  several  cases  in  which  grave  results  followed  the  overlooking  of 
a  luxation  in  which  there  was  unusually  free  motion  immediately  after 
the  injury. 

In  regard  to  general  fracture  diagnosis,  we  must  keep  in  mind  that 
the  cardinal  signs  of  fracture  are  displacement  and  mobility.  Either  or 
both  may  be  present;  rarely  there  are  fractures  in  which  a  simple 
crack  across  the  bone  gives,  except  for  the  skiagraph,  no  sign  except 
local  tenderness.  Often  enough  the  skiagraph  helps  us  little,  or  we 
cannot  get  an  i-ray.  Then  diagnosis  becomes  a  question  mainly  of 
skill  in  palpation. 

To  deal  with  fractures  and  luxations  we  must  first  educate  ourselves 
to  recognize  displacements.  This  means,  apart  from  a  scholastic 
knowledge  of  landmarks,  that  we  must  educate  band  and  eye  to  detect 
obscure  variations  from  the  normal.  Obviously,  this  implies  a  very 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  landmarks,  of  bony  outlines,  and  of  rela- 
tions in  the  normal  body — a  point  often  neglected.     The  recognition  of 

•R.  W.  Smith  (Dublin  Jour.  Med.  Soc,  1839,  itv,  239).  Pheipe  (Trans.  Am. 
Orth.  Aaaoc,  1896,  viii,  23),  Scudder  (Aln.  Jour.  Med.  Sci.,  1898),  and  Stone  (Bos- 
ton Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  1900,  cxlii.  265)  g^ve  a  sufficient  rfeum^  of  the 
various  forms  oF  congenital  luxation  at  this  joint. 
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mobility,  too,  is  not  always   easy,  and   calls  for  careful   education  of 
touch. 

As  to  crepitus,  it  may  be  said  that  bony  crepitus  proves  fracture, 
whereas  soft  crepitus  indicates  injury  to  epiphyseal  or  other  cartilage. 
Crepitus  is  not  always  easily  obtainable,  however,  even  in  loose  frac- 
tures, and  when  gotten,  it  tells  us  little  or  nothing  in  regard  to  location 
of  the  fracture,*  though  it  proves  its  presence. 

THE  X-RAY  AND  FRACTURES  t 

Before  the  era  of  the  i-ray  we  seemed  to  have  reached  about  the 
limit  of  our  information  about  fractures,  and  our  fracture  lore,  based 
in  the  main  on  the  wonderful  observation  of  men  like  Astley  Cooper, 
Dupuytren,  N^laton,  Malgaigne,  R.  W.  Smith,  and  Hamilton,  had 
reached  that  stage  of  dogma  where  knowledge  is  too  largely  a  matter  of 
weighing  the  opinions  of  others. 

Then  came  the  x-ray,  and  for  about  a  decade  a  great  many  observers 
have  had  opportunity  to  study  fractures  with  the  aid  of  a  new  and 
wonderful  aid  to  diagnosis. 

The  total  number  of  cases  so  studied  has  been  enormous,  and  the 
results  of  study  have  in  large  measure  been  made  available,  by  publica- 
tion, for  comparison  and  study.  As  a  natural  result  we  have  learned 
much;  our  whole  knowledge  of  fractures  seems  transformed,  viewed, 
as  it  were,  in  a  new  illumination,  and  a  new  generation  is  growing  up 
who  can  hardly  think  of  fractures  except  in  terms  of  the  skiagraph,  and 
are  impatient  with,  if  not  neglectful  of,  the  older  means  of  diagnosis. 

For  ten  years  we  have  had  good  x-rays  to  work  with  —  the 
method  is  no  longer  new.  We  should  be  able  to  judge  now  rather 
accurately  the  additions  to  our  knowledge  and  skill  due  to  the  data 
accumulated,  and  to  judge  in  what  way  the  skiagraph  may  be  of  most 
use  to  us  in  our  routine  work. 

The  addition  to  our  fund  of  knowledge  is  probably  the  most  impor- 
tant service  of  the  x-ray. 

Increase  of  Knowledge. — Fractures  occur  in  types — nearly  constant 
types  at  that.  We  have,  of  late,  been  able  to  determine  in  how  far 
these  types  are  constant,  what  minor  variations  they  show,  how  fre- 
quently they  occur.  Previously,  we  had  only  museum  specimens  and 
unconfirmed  clinical  diagnoses  to  study.  Now  we  may  have  for  each 
case  a  tolerably  accurate  diagnosis  of  detailed  lesions. 

*  Crepitus  may  often  be  transmitted  a  long  nay.  Crepitus  in  a  loose  hip  fracture 
may  \m  felt  nearly  aa  well  with  the  hand  on  the  ankle  as  with  it  on  the  hip.  The 
transmission  is  in  the  line  of  continuity  of  bone,  not,  for  any  distance,  through  soft 

tThis  is  reproduced  from  a  paper  by  the  author  read  before  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society,  and  published  in  the  Boston  Med.  and  Surg, 
Jour,  of  September  3,  1908,  clix,  327. 
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Many  types  supposed  to  be  rare  prove  common,  as,  for  instance, 
comminuted  CoUes'  fracture,  fracture  of  the  ulnar  styloid,  fractures  and 
luxations  of  the  carpus. 

On  the  other  hand,  lesions  once  commonly  diagnosed  are  now  hardly 
heard  of,  as,  for  example,  fracture  of  the  acromion,  intracapsular  frac- 
ture of  the  neck  of  the  humerus,  fracture  of  the  coronoid  process  at  the 
elbow,  uncomplicated  dislocation  of  the  radius  at  the  elbow. 

We  have  learned  also  the  frequency  with  which  joint  fractures  are 
found  as  complications  of  apparently  typical  dislocations. 

There  is  also  a  whole  series  of  joint  fractures  about  which  we  knew 
almost  nothing  in  the  old  days.  Most  important  in  this  list  are  the 
elbow  fractures  so  common  in  children.  They  used  to  be  classified, 
like  those  of  adults,  on  a  geometric  basis.  Work  with  skiagraphs  has 
demonstrated  clearly  that  this  class  really  ought  to  be  looked  on  as 
epiphyseal  injuries.  T-fractures  and  fractures  of  the  internal  condyle 
occur  in  adults,  and  we  used  to  diagnose  them  glibly  in  children  as  well. 
We  have  learned  that  they  do  not  happen.  The  lesions  of  the  humerus 
at  the  elbow  in  children  are  the  supracondylar  fractures,  the  separation 
of  the  whole  epiphyseal  end  of  the  bone,  separation  of  the  epiphysis  of 
the  external  condyle,  forming  a  distinct  outer  half  of  the  whole  epiphy- 
seal end,  and  separation  of  the  Uttle  epiphysis  of  the  internal  epicondyle, 
usually  entirely  outside  the  joint.  These  comprise  the  lesions  which, 
in  fact,  occur. 

Moreover,  we  have  found  that  the  dreaded  gun-stock  deformity  is 
a  result  of  supracondylar  lesions  only,  and  has  nothing  to  do— though 
this  was  long  taught— with  fracture  of  either  condyle.  These  have 
been  among  the  most  notable,  though  by  no  means  the  only,  instances 
where  our  knowledge  has  been  broadened. 

Our  knowledge  of  types  seems  now  pretty  complete.  We  have 
learned  what  to  expect  and  look  for.  But  this  is  not  all,  or  even  the 
best  of  it,  because  in  learning  what  to  look  for  we  have  abo  learned  how 
to  look. 

Personal  Training. — Those  who  have  used  the  x-ray  as  it  should  be 
used, — merely  as  one  means  of  examination, — have  vastly  increased 
their  own  diagnostic  powers.  We  have  learned  new  signs,  have  come 
to  associate  certain  displacements,  certain  limitations  of  motion,  cer- 
tain points  of  localized  tenderness,  and  so  on,  with  the  lesions  to  which 
they  are  appropriate:  have,  in  short,  by  means  of  the  i-ray,  greatly 
bettered  our  capacity  to  do  without  the  a;-ray.  So  it  is  in  cases  of 
carpal  fracture — once  they  were  utterly  unrecognized,  then  admitted 
and  studied;  today  we  know  that  after  a  fall  on  the  palm  localized 
tenderness  over  the  scaphoid  usually  means  scaphoid  fracture;  that 
localised  thickening  added  to  this,  with  loss  of  extension  and  radial 
abduction,  means  displacement  of  the  broken  pieces:  we  hardly  need 
the  i-ray  at  all.     So  with  fractures  of  the  radial  head :  formerly  they 
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were  not  to  be  diagnosed  at  all ;  now,  as  a  result  of  i-ray  study,  we  may 
diagnose  them  without  needing  more  than  the  results  of  palpation  and 
the  testing  of  the  loss  of  pronation  and  supination  (with  flexion  and 
extension  ibtact)  to  justify  di^nosis. 

In  this  way  it  has  been  possible  for  men  favorably  situated  to  train 
themselves  to  a  personal  efficiency  in  fracture  work  a  good  deal  beyond 
what  was  attunable  even  a  few  years  ago.  Every  case  in  which  the 
diagnosis,  once  made,  is  checked  and  proved  or  disproved  definitely  is 
worth  many  not  so  checked  for  purposes  of  education,  and  it  is  in 
furnishing  such  a  "  check  "  that  the  z-ray  serves  its  second  purpose — that 
of  aiding  in  personal  education. 

So  much  for  the  extension  of  the  world's  fund  of  knowledge  and  our 
own  education  in  skill. 

Routine  Use. — The  question  of  more  direct  bearing  perhaps  is 
what  use  we  are  to  make  of  the  3;-ray  in  individual  cases  in  practice — 
in  what  cases  we  need  it,  and  when  and  how  it  is  to  be  used. 

Much  nonsense  has  been  written  about  the  necessity  of  a  skiagraph 
as  a  preliminary  to  treatment  of  any  fracture — of  "criminal  neglect" 
in  failing  so  to  use  it.  This  is  the  sheerest  nonsense,  and  1  wish  to 
be  clear  in  disclaiming  it.  Very  commonly  such  use  is  unnecessary 
and  it  is  often  impracticable. 

Exceptional  Fraciure«.— There  are  a  few  classes  of  cases  in  which 
skiagraphy  does  necessarily  precede  any  real  treatment.  Let  us  see 
what  they  are  in  fact.  In  a  fracture  of  metatarsals,  by  direct  crushing, 
for  example,  we  may  perhaps  be  able  to  guess  at  the  lesions,  but  can  be 
sure  of  nothing;  until  we  get  the  plate  all  we  can  do  is  to  put  the  greatly 
swollen  foot  at  rest  in  a  comfortable  position.  Fractures  of  the  scapula, 
some  injuries  about  the  shoulder-joint,  crushing  injuries  of  the  hand 
and  wrist,  fractures  of  the  pelvis,  a  few  hip  fractures,  some  injuries  to 
ankle  and  tarsus,  often  depend  on  the  x-r&y  for  diagnosis,  in  some 
cases  because  of  swelling,  in  some  because  of  the  essential  difficulty  of 
getting  at  any  serviceable  landmarks.  In  all  these  cases,  however, 
simple  retentive  apparatus  till  we  can  get  an  x-ray  is  adequate  treat- 
ment for  the  first  one  or  two  or  few  days. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  the  more  obscure  and  atypical  fractures 
into  and  about  joints;  until  we  can  make  our  diagnosis  we  can  rest 
with  palliative  treatment.  ' 

Where  we  are  dealing  with  obscure  luxations,  luxations  complicated 
with  fracture,  or  joint  fractures  with  much  displacement,  the  problem 
is  different,  for  these  we  cannot  let  alone.  The  thing  to  do  here  is  to 
make  our  diagnosis  as  closely  as  may  be,  then  reduce  the  dislocation  or 
correct  the  displacement  as  best  we  can,  and  wait  for  the  plate,  recog- 
nizing (and  telling  the  patient)  that  we  may  have  to  have  a  second 
reduction  later.  In  point  of  fact,  the  first  reduction  so  made  is  often 
adequate,  and  no  second  trial  is  needed. 
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The  cases  where  an  accurate  diagnosis  is  essential  to  reduction  of 
gross  displacement  are,  fortunately,  limited,  so  far  as  I  have  seen,  to  a 
few  luxations  with  or  without  fracture  in  the  tarsus  and  foot— a  very 
trifling  percentage  of  cases. 

Other  threatening  conditions,  Uke  separation  of  the  femoral  epiphy- 
sia  at  the  knee,  Pott's  fracture  by  inversion  with  great  displacement, 
etc.,  can  be  reduced  at  least  accurately  enough  to  avoid  the  dangers  of 
delay,  even  without  knowledge  of  exact  details. 

From  this  it  will  appear  that  I  am  no  thoroughgoing  believer  in  the 
necessity  of  an  early  i-ray,  even  in  the  classes  just  cited.  It  is  well 
that  such  early  a;-rays  are  not  necessary,  for  they  are  often  unobtainable 
under  conditions  of  practice  as  they  exist. 

Routine  Fractures.— Now,  as  to  the  run  of  fractures  and  luxations 
— the  routine  cases  coming  into  our  charge.  As  we  have  said,  the  great 
majority  fall  into  perfectly  well-recognized  classes.  Aided  by  the 
skiagraph,  we  have  evolved  more  precise  methods  of  differentiating 
types  than  we  used  to  have. 

I  maintain  firmly  that  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  a  properly 
trained  surgeon  can  make  his  diagnosis,  so  far  as  practical  details  go, 
about  as  well  without  the  ar-ray.  If  he  has  not  the  skill  so  to  make  a 
diagnosis,  he  is  unlikely  to  be  greatly  helped  by  x-rays.  Those  of  us 
who  have  used  the  x-rays  most  know  best  how  easily  one  may  be  misled 
by  this  as  by  any  special  diagnostic  method. 

Today  we  have,  most  properly,  skiagraphers — specialists — ^who 
cannot  only  take  plates,  but  can  interpret  them.  Personally,  I  doubt 
if  a  man  who  has  to  have  plates  interpreted  by  specially  trained  men  had 
not  better  leave  fractures  to  men  of  special  training,  for  one  of  the  ser- 
vices of  the  x-ray  has  been  to  raise  the  standard  of  skill  that  may  reason- 
ably be  expected. 

I  do  not  mean  to  decry  early  taking  of  x-rays,  if  convenient,  but 
wish  merely  to  emphasize  my  belief  that  they  are  not  a  necessary  rou- 
tine. Nor  do  I  mean  that  every  Colles'  fracture,  for  instance,  is  a 
specialist's  job;  only,  if  the  practitioner  understands  how  to  recognize 
direction  and  grade  of  displacement,  can  reduce  and  can  gage  the  per- 
fection of  his  reduction,  he  is  competent  enough  to  do  without  both 
specialist  and  ;i-ray  in  routine  cases,  though  he  will  usually  want  an 
;r-ray  for  purposes  of  record. 

Not  all  men  are  so  competent,  and  the  practical  danger  is  that  men 
who  know  neither  diagnosis  nor  treatment  will,  with  a  diagnosis  fur- 
nished, undertake  treatment  they  cannot  handle  properly. 

Moreover,  leaning  back  on  the  x-ray  makes  for  neglect  of  training 
in  manipulation  and  for  a  progressive  loss  of  competence  in  this  work. 
This  we  see  in  houae-oSicers  in  the  hospitals,  and  it  is  the  reason,  some 
of  us  believe,  why  fracture  work  in  the  big  hospitals  hardly  averages  as 
good  as  ten  years  or  more  ago.     A  man  who  does  not  manipulate  frac- 
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tures  for  diagnosis  is  not  apt  to  manipulate  weU  for  reduction,  or  to  be 
a  first-rate  judge  of  the  results  of  his  manceuvers.  And,  after  all,  the 
preservation  of  the  general  line,  the  reduction  of  palpable  displacements 
of  fragments,  is  what  concerns  us;  fracture  treatment  is  and  will  be 
far  from  attaining  exact  repositions  of  broken  surfaces. 

My  belief,  then,  is  that  the  routine  treatment  of  ordinary  fractures 
should  consist  of  the  most  searching  examination  immediately,  or,  if 
great  swelling  is  already  present,  then  within  a  day  or  two — an  examina- 
tion best  conducted  under  ether  in  most  cases;  that  we  should  thus 
establish  with  all  possible  certainty  and  detail  just  what  we  are  deaUng 
with,  perform  any  necessary  reduction,  and  "put  up"  the  fracture. 

Inqtortance  of  x-rays  after  Reduction. — Then,  in  a  day  or  two  if 
the  patient  can  walk,  but  within  two  weeks  in  any  case,  save  sometimes 
in  femur  fractures,  we  should  get  an  a:-ray.  An  x-ray  at  this  time  tells 
us  not  only  all  there  is  to  tell  as  to  what  the  lesion  is,  but  tells  us  also 
how  successfully  we  have  dealt  with  it.  And,  best  of  all,  it  tells  us 
this  at  a  time  when  we  can  still  remedy  any  defects,  whether  due  to 
wrong  diagnosis  or  to  faulty  treatment. 

In  routine  hospital  work  I  find  it  necessary  to  interfere  later  in 
three  cases  of  bad  results  of  treatment  to  one  where  the  diagnosis  was 
essentially  at  fault.  This  is  mainly  because  so  few  fractures,  relatively, 
fall  outside  the  recognizable  types. 

Malposition  recognized  within  a  fortnight  may  almost  always  be 
reduced  by  handling — rougher  handfing,  of  course,  than  is  needful  in 
a  fresh  case.  If,  through  misfortune  or  fault,  the  skiagraph  is  not 
taken  till  three  weeks  or  more  have  gone  by,  open  operation  may  be 
necessary  for  any  needful  corrections.  Of  this,  more  later.  If  we  do 
interfere  as  a  result  of  the  x-ray  review,  we  are  in  duty  bound  to  review 
our  amended  result  in  the  same  way. 

My  contention  that  the  time  for  the  x-ray  is  after,  not  before,  re- 
duction is  based  on  the  following  considerations; 

(a)  Immediate  i-rays  are  hard  to  get,  even  in  hospitals;  any  con- 
siderable delay  in  reduction  means  poorer  reduction,  as  a  rule. 

(b)  i-ray  examination  does  not  take  the  place  of  the  time-honored 
examination  in  anesthesia,  and  this  examination,  properly  done,  with 
immediate  replacement  of  fragments,  usually  fulfils  the  immediate 
indications. 

(c)  Considerations  of  difficulty  in  transportation,  expense,  and 
procrastination  make  it  unlikely  that  more  than  one  x-ray  will  be  taken 
in  a  given  routine  case.  This  one  may  best  be  taken  when  it  will  check 
both  diagnosis  and  corrected  position  and  will  help  in  prognosis. 

Late  x-rays. — Now  as  to  late  x-rays,  taken  to  inform  ourselves  as 
to  end-results.  I  believe  they  should  be  taken  only  for  exceptional 
reasons.  Nearly  all  cases  of  fracture  call  for  an  x-ray  at  some  time, 
but  this  is  not  the  time.    In  the  best  cases  the  i-ray  shows  abnormal 
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positions  of  bone-ends;  in  less  good  cases  things  always  appear  far 
worse  than  they  are.  Accurate  reposition  is  almost  never  attained, 
except  by  open  (q>eration,  but  it  will  be  years  before  the  laity,  including 
the  courts,  will  appreciate  this.  What  is  important  is  the  obtaining  of 
good  functional  results — an  entirely  different  matter. 

The  only  possible  service,  except  that  of  record,  to  be  rendered  by 
the  i-ray  ia  late  cases  is  the  explanation  of  defective  functional  results 
already  observed,  with  a  view  to  bettering  the  results  by  operation  or 
otherwise. 

Where  this  is  called  for,  well  and  good!  Otherwise  I  confess  I  have 
no  interest  in  having  end-result  skiagraphs:  ordinarily  they  will  tell 
nothing  except  what,  clinically,  are  misstatements  or  half-truths. 
Remember  that  the  x-ray  does  not  tell  anything  except  the  relation  of 
the  original  fractured  bone-ends  and  surfaces.  It  shows  callus  little, 
if  at  all,  and  ^ves  no  credit  for  any  repair  for  months  after  such  repair 
seems  complete  by  other  tests. 

In  the  usual  run  of  fractures,  I  believe,  we  will  be  wise  to  use  . 
the  i-ray  in  practically  all  cases,  at  least  for  record,  repeating  it,  if  we 
may,  but  certainly  using  it  at  such  period  as  will  enable  us  to  establish 
or  conErm  the  diagnosis  and  to  "check"  our  treatment.  It  should  not 
be  used  in  place  of  skilled  manipulation  for  diagnosis  or  as  the  arbiter 
of  end-resuJts. 

REPAIR 

Repair  of  injuries  of  the  skeleton  differs  in  one  respect  from  the 
repair  of  other  tissues:  in  other  tissues,  save  for  the  peripheral  nerves, 
healmg  is  essentially  dependent  on  the  formation  of  hbrous  tissue — in 
the  skeleton  we  may  have,  under  favorable  conditions,  an  absolute 
restitutio  ad  integrum;  bone  reproduces  bone,  capsular  tissue  reproduces 
itself  in  fibrous  new-growth,  and  even  the  endothelial  joint  layer  is 
reproduced. 

Ideally,  we  may  have  perfect  repair.  In  fact,  such  repair  occurs  in 
dislocations  not  uncommonly,  and  in  fractures  when  there  has  been  no 
malposition.  In  practice  there  is  apt  to  be  either  laxness  or  else  re- 
striction of  motion  from  over-repair  in  dislocations,  and  overgrowth  of 
bone  in  the  callus  that  welds  together  the  separated  fragments  in 
fractures.  Some  temporary  overgrowth  of  callus  is  almost  always 
present,  and  extreme  excess  is  not  rare. 

The  conditions  favoring  callus  formation  and  bone-growth  are  im- 
perfectly understood,*  but  we  may  formulate  the  following  rough  rules: 

The  primary  callus  is  dependent  for  its  mass  on  the  primary  blood- 
clot  and  the  cellular  infiltration  of  the  surrounding  tissues. 

The  ossification  of  the  primary  callus  proceeds  in  the  main  from  the 

*  For  fackiiB  producJDg  defect  of  bony  growth  see  under  the  caption  Non-unioQ- 
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iiuier  side  of  the  periosteum,  which  is  stripped  up,  more  or  lees  exten- 
sively, as  a  rule. 

The  outer  side  of  the  periosteum  seeuis  to  take  no  part  as  a  starting- 
point  of- ossification — i.  e.,  it  furnishes  no  osteoblastic  cells. 

Callus  may  enwrap  muscles  or  tendons,  but  they  are  not  a  part  of 
ihe  bone-forming  mass. 

Irritation,  mechanical  or  other,  usually  increases  the  size  of  the 
primary  callus:   infection  leads  to  its  destruction. 

Callus  formation  between  bone-en<U  and  the  internal  callua  arising  from 
the  marrow  have  a  part  to  play  later,  but  have  little  to  do  with  bone 
formation  in  the  provisional  consohdation  which  is  what  we  know 
clinically  as  firm  union. 

The  merging  of  tissues  into  real  bony  union  is  a  long  process,  and 
occurs  usually  loi^  after  the  case  has  been  discharged  as  cured,  surre- 
al ly  speaking. 

The  "restitutio  ad  integrum,"  with  restoration  of  the  marrow  cavity, 
etc.,  takes  many  months,  or  even  years,  and  is  a  process  that  we  do  not 
ordinarily  concern  ourselves  with. 

In  most  cases  all  that  concerns  the  practitioner  in  dislocations  is 
such  healing  as  permits  joint  motion  without  pain  and  without  tendency 
to  recurrence  of  the  luxation:  in  fractures  we  seek  a  union  suflSciently 
firm  to  permit  use  of  the  limb  without  danger  of  dami^e.  It  is  sur- 
prising to  learn  how  early  in  the  process  of  repair  this  end  is  reached. 
In  operating  on  certain  cases,  even  three  or  four  weeks  after  the  injury, 
one  is  surprised  to  find  it  very  difficult  indeed  to  break  up  the  fracture, 
and  yet  when  the  bone-ends  are  once  exposed,  the  original  fracture  sur- 
face seems  practically  unchanged.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  x-ray 
is  so  poor  a  guide  as  to  union.  Many  a  fracture  that  is  united  sohdly 
enough  for  use  will  show  on  the  x-ray  plate  only  a  trace  of  callus,  with 
apparently  unchanged  ends  of  fragments. 

NON-UNION 

Non-union  usually  means  delayed  union.  I  can  recall  but  one  case 
of  my  own  in  which  union  actually  failed,  but  very  many  cases  in  which 
it  was  abnormally  delayed. 

We  all  know  that  there  are  rare  cases  in  which  resorption  of  bone 
takes  the  place  of  callus  formation,  in  which  union  is  hardly  to  be 
expected,  even  after  repeated  operative  interference.* 

But  these  are  not  the  cases  met  with  in  ordinary  practice.  What  we 
do  see  are  the  cases  in  which  there  is  little  or  no  callus  formation;  in 
which  the  skiagraph,  or  open  operation,  demonstrates  the  utter  lack  of 
change  in  the  broken  ends  of  bone,  for  better  or  for  worse,  after  weeks  or 
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months — cases  in  which  union  does  at  leng;th  occur,  but  only  after  six 
months  or  a  year,  or  even  two  years,  after  the  receipt  of  the  injury. 

The  importance  of  these  cases  hes  not  only  in  the  loss  of  time,  but 
also  in  the  fact  that  such  late  union  almost  inevitably  involves  sborteo- 
11^  and  other  deformity  from  imperfect  fixation. 

Even  the  greatest  care  will  not  wholly  obviate  this.  Moreover,  the 
'  fixation  tends  to  end  in  loss  of  joint  motion,  despite  such 
e  as  we  can  safely  employ.  In  joint  fractures  or  breaks  near  the 
joint  there  is  often  further  limitation  from  excessive  thickening  of  the 
capsule  during  the  long  repair  process.  Even  cases  where  non-union 
is  successfully  dealt  with  give,  therefore,  very  imperfect  results,  as  a 
rule. 

The  causes  alleged  for  non-union  are  legion,  but  our  knowledge  of 
them  is  really  very  imperfect.  We  know  that  in  muUij^  fractures  we 
may  often  get  delayed  union  of  one  fracture.  We  know  that  certain 
bones  tend  to  be  slow  in  uniting  (radius  in  the  shaft,  humerus,  femur, 
etc.).  We  know  that  fractures  wifAin  the  capsvle  of  joints  ^ve  a  large 
proportion  of  cases  of  delayed  union  or  non-union,  probably  from  the 
presence  of  synovial  fluid.* 

Obviously,  interposition  of  muscle  or  of  tendon  structures  between  the 
broken  bone-ends  is  a  bar  to  union.  But  this  is  not  common.!  In  & 
good  many  cases  operated  on  I  have  found  it  but  rarely. 

Commoner  is  the  interposition  of  intaet  periosteum.  It  seems  that 
callus  formation  between  the  bone  and  the  outer  (not  the  osteoblastic) 
surface  of  the  periosteum  is  almost  nil.  In  case  after  case  I  have  found 
this  to  be  so,  and  the  results  of  denudation  of  bone  (stripping  away 
such  periosteum,  bringing  bone  to  bone  with  periosteal  fragments  as 
a  cover)  have  seemed  to  justify  my  notion. 

Commonly  enough  it  is  hard  to  be  sure  whether  the  delay  in  union 
is  due  to  this  interposition  of  periosteum  or  to  the  very  poor  position 
usually  present  in  such  cases. 

Poor  position  is  itself  a  cause  of  delayed  union,  for  the  brii^ng  across 

*  "When  a  bone  which  forms  part  of  a  joint  is  fractured  transvetsely,  union  Heldom 
takes  place  between  the  fractured  ends,  ae  in  the  patella  and  olecranon,  where  the 
same  efTusion  of  blood  takes  place,  but  b  lost  in  the  cavity  of  the  joint  from  which 
it  receives  veasele  and  becomes  of  a  ligamentouB  eubetance.  When  the  cervix  of 
the  OB  femoris  is  fractured,  it  becomes  united  to  the  capsular  ligament  by  bonds. 
The  reason  for  this  kind  of  union  taking  place  is  exactly  the  same  as  in  a  trephined 
skull.  For  the  action  of  the  muscles  inserted  into  the  upper  part  of  the  bone  draws 
it  upward,  and  those  into  the  lower  part  draw  it  downward,  and  the  space  becomes 
too  neat  for  the  vessels  of  the  bone  to  shoot  into  the  coagulated  blood  and  form  it 
into  Done.  This  I  think  will  hold  good,  though  it  is  different  from  the  opinion  of 
many  men."  [From  extracts  from  lectures  of  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  delivered  in  1793, 
taken  from  the  notes  of  Mr.  Charles  Fiske,  Saffron  Walden,  1824,  fourth  edition.) 
Substantially  this  statement  of  Sir  Astley  Cooper's  holds  true,  and  the  rAle  played  by 
the  synovial  fluid  has  often  been  lost  sight  of, 

t  In  one  fracture  it  is  very  common,  namely,  in  fracture  of  the  pat«lla  io  which 
the  expansion  of  t«ndon  and  the  periosteum  on  the  front  of  the  patella  are  torn  and 
drop  in  between  the  fragments. 
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of  a  wide  gap  takes  much  tissue  and  much  time,  even  if  there  is  no 
muscle  in  the  way.  Certain  cases  of  slow  union  in  femur  fractures  are 
undoubtedly  due  to  this  cause. 

Sepsis  delays  union  very  notably,  even  if  there  be  no  dead  bone. 

Compound  fractures,  even  if  clean,  do  not  unite  so  promptly  aa  simple 
fractures  of  like  type. 

Fractures  in  UAeHcs  commonly  unite  well  enough,  but  sometimes 
there  ie  delay.* 

The  presence  of  local  bone  disease  is  a  factor.  Fractures  due  to 
osteomyelitis  occur  usually  during  operative  interference  for  removal 
of  sequestra:  they  do  not  give  non-union  or  even  delay  in  union.  I 
have  seen  one  case  of  fracture  due  to  tubercular  bone  lesion  that 
united  promptly;  obviously,  severe  local  tuberculosis  or  syphilis  must 
delay  repair.  The  presence  of  a  bone-cyst  favors  fracture,  but  does 
not  retard  repair. 

New-Growths — carcinoma,  sarcoma,  etc. — may  be  the  cause  of  the 
fracture  and  also  the  cause  of  failure  of  the  fracture  to  unite.  Spon- 
taneous sarcoma  of  caUua  ia  written  about,  but  it  is  Ukely  that  in  these 
cases  the  neoplasm  precedes  the  fracture. 

As  to  general  " canslitulional"  causes,  it  may  be  said,  first,  that  age 
(apart  from  grave  malnutrition)  plays  no  considerable  r6Ie.  Delayed 
union  is  not  so  very  rare,  even  in  healthy  children.  The  general  health 
is  not  as  important  as  it  looks  in  this  regard.  Many  cases  occur  in 
robust  young  men  and  women,  f  Even  actual  illness  often  does  not 
interfere  with  bone  union. 

Severe  wasting  diseases  do  slow  up  the  process  of  union,  but  not  very 
markedly.}  Conditions  involving  lack  or  apparent  lack  of  bone-form- 
ing material  are  rare,  and  are  not  always  important,  for  fractures  in 
patients  with  osteoTnalacia,  fragititas  oaaium,  or  with  rickets  unite  readily, 
usually  with  excessive  callus. 

Scurvy  does  certainly  delay  union  and  may  prevent  it  or  cause 
resorption  of  formed  callus,  but  scurvy  is  a  rarity  today. 

We  are  told  that  syphilis  plays  a  part  in  non-union;  perhaps  so, 
but  I  have  not  seen  it,  and  have  seen  many  fractures  in  syphilitics. 

'Possibly  connected  with  the  increa«ed  density  of  bone  gomelimes  associated 
with  this  disease.  I  have  seen  such  density  act  as  an  apparent  bar  to  union  where 
there  was  no  tabes, 

fl  have  just  now  under  treatment  three  such  cases  of  "non-union"  or  delayed 
union:  one  in  a  healthy,  vigorous,  outdoor  man  of  fifty;  one  in  a  normal  woman  of 
twenty-five;  and  one  in  a  man  of  twenty-five,  six  feet  tall,  weighing  190  pounds, 
lean,  muscular,  a  fine  type  of  man  in  every  way.  Each  of  these  cases  has  been  oper- 
ated; in  none  of  them  was  there  interposition  of  soft  parts.  All  now  show  gradual, 
pn^ressing  union,  but  only  after  two  to  five  times  the  normal  interval.  Surely 
there  is  an  individual  predisposition  in  this  matter,  potent  but  unknown  as  to  iu 
character,  serious  enough  to  make  definite  prognosis  as  to  the  time  of  union  of  any 
fracture  a  bit  uncertain. 

t  DiabeUt  may  give  delay  in  union. 
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So  far  as  the  reference  of  the  condition  to  any  general  causes  goes, 
we  have  little  to  help  us,  nor  is  the  general  "constitutional"  treatment 
of  these  cases  convincingly  successful. 

Naturally,  we  will  do  our  best  to  maintain  the  patient's  general 
health;  plentiful  food,  fresh  outdoor  air,  etc.,  probably  help.  Thyroid 
medication,  administration  of  lime  salts,  etc.,  have  proved  theoretically 
interesting,  but  their  practical  importance  has  not  been  demonstrated. 
Surely  they  are  unlikely  to  do  any  harm. 

The  question  of  fixation  is  certainly  one  of  the  important  items  in 
prevention  and  cure  of  delayed  union.  No  one  can  doubt  that  constant, 
jarring  motion  may  interfere  with  union.  The  often  delayed  results 
in  fractures  occurring  in  sailors  aboard  ship  show  this  clearly. 

Nor  can  we,  on  the  other  hand,  deny  that  the  results  of  fracture 
healed  under  partial  use,  without  fixation  (as  in  dogs  and  other  animals, 
for  instance),  show  efficient  callus  formation,  though  often  enough  this 
is  accompanied  with  much  deformity. 

Nor  is  there  any  doubt  that  irritation,  accomplished  through  moderate 
attempted  use  or  through  the  now-forgotten  acupuncture,  ivory  pegs, 
and  forced  manipulation  of  earlier  days,  or  the  neater  open  operations 
of  today,  with  or  without  wiring  or  suturing,  do  contribute  toward 
the  natural  effort  at  union. 

On  the  whole,  it  seems  wisest  to  use  especial  care  in  immobilizing 
fractures  that  show  a  tendency  to  delayed  union. 

Weight-bearing,  so  far  as  is  consistent  with  such  immobilization,  some- 
times tends  to  promote  union,  sometimes  does  obvious  harm.  There 
seems  no  way  to  determine  this,  short  of  actual  trial  in  the  given  case. 

So,  too,  with  massage.  It  should  be  tried  for  a  time  (removing  ap- 
paratus temporarily  to  permit  manipulation);  its  continuance  must  rest 
on  results,  according  as  it  serves  to  tighten  or  to  loosen  the  insufficient 
union  in  the  given  case.  Either  result  may  follow,  and  persistence  in 
obviously  harmful  massage  is  indefensible,  whatever  our  theories  may  be. 

As  to  operation,  I  confess  I  have  seen  no  case  cured  by  operation 
that  I  do  not  think  would  have  united  anyway  in  time,  save  for  a  few 
cases  of  interposition  of  muscle  or  tendon,  but  I  do  believe  that  open 
operation— and  stapling  or  suturing — does  greatly  shorten  the  average 
convalescence  without  undue  risk,  if  adequately  done,  and  does, 
therefore,  save  not  only  time,  but  deformity  and  disability  as  well. 

There  is  no  subject  related  to  fractures  in  which  I  am  so  ready  to 
plead  ignorance  as  in  this  matter  of  delayed  union,  but  I  believe  we 
may  safely  formulate  the  following  conclusions: 

Lack  of  immobilization  is  apt  to  lead  to  "non-union."  At  least 
twice  I  have  made  deliberate  and  successful  use  of  this  where  a  perma- 
nent false  joint  was  desirable.  At  least  twice  more  I  have  seen  cases  in 
which  the  like  result  occurred  independently  of  any  effort  on  my  part. 
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Immobilization,  attempted  but  neutralized  by  jarring  (as  on  board 
ship),  may  result  in  long-delayed  wiion. 

Multiple  fractures  often  show  "non-union"  in  one  or  more  of  the 
breaks.  Whether  this  is  due  to  an  unhonored  excessive  draft  on  the 
body's  supply  of  lime  salts  I  do  not  know. 

Apparently,  fractures  occurring  in  connection  with  great  shock — 
e.  g.,  in  railroad  accidents — show  an  abnormal  proportion  of  cases  of 
delayed  union. 

Sepsis  delays  union. 

Compound  fractures  unite  slowly  even  if  aseptic. 

Fractures  through  the  site  of  malignant  disease  do  not  unite. 

Age,  malnutrition,  and  constitutional  diseases  (tuberculosis,  syph- 
ilis, rickets,  scurvy,  diabetes,  etc.)  may,  no  doubt,  play  a  part  in  de- 
layed union,  but  are  not  commonly  operative  as  causes,  even  when 
present. 

As  to  the  scope  of  operative  treatment,  it  seems  that  failure  of  union 
in  most  fractures  for  three  or  four  months  fully  justifies  operation. 
We  may  find  interposition  of  muscle  or  tendon,-  may  be  able  to  rectify 
an  unnecessarily  poor  adjustment  of  fragments,  may  be  able  to  elimi- 
nate the  interposition  of  periosteum,  may  be  able  to  fix  (by  wire, 
kangaroo  tendon,  or  pegs)  loose  fragments  in  or  outside  a  joint. 

At  worst,  we  are  sure  to  refresh  broken  surfaces,  and  this,  if  there 
is  DO  sepsis,  is  in  itself  a  powerful  factor  in  promoting  union. 

Personatlj*,  I  still  feel  that  a  strand  of  kangaroo  tendon  (or  of  silk, 
.  if  need  be)  will  give  all  needed  fixation,  as  a  rule. 

A  staple  here  and  there  may  help  us,  but  plates,  screws,  intramedul- 
lary splints,  etc.,  have  not  yet  won  me  to  allegiance.  The  less  foreign 
material  the  tissues  have  to  adapt  themselves  to,  the  better. 

Arbuthnot  Lane's  staples,  strangely  enough  abandoned  by  the 
inventor,  and  the  modification  of  them  which  we  owe  to  Terry,  of  San 
Francisco,  have  given  us  a  means  of  fixation  that  renders  the  use  of 
silver-wire  sutures  almost  unnecessary. 

in,  my  own  operative  cases  I  consider  only  three  alternatives: 
■^)  Denudation  and  reduction,  with  the  reduction  maintained  by 
external  apparatus;  (b)  fixation  with  sutures  of  kangaroo  tendon, 
passed  through  periosteum  or  bone,  as  the  case  may  call  for;  (c)  staples.* 
.  Staples  give  the  best  fixation,  since  they  lock  the  fragments  in  two  planes 
instead  of  one.  Apparently,  they  may  be  used,  with  proper  technic, 
wi'thout  considerable  danger  of  sepsis. 

Here  and  there  there  are  fractures  outside  the  usual  rule  that  may 
better  be  held  with  a  nail,  or,  better  yet,  with  a  drill,  introduced  through 
a  separate  incision  and  removed  after  ten  to  twenty  days. 

In  all  operated   cases  in   which   callus  is  originally  defective  the 
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be^mning  of  solid  uaiOD  is  discouragiiigly  late,  but  almost  certain. 
I  cannot  discover  that  massage  particularly  hastens  the  process,  or 
that  moderate  joint  motion,  beginning  a  week  after  operation  on  the 
average,  tends  in  any  way  to  delay  the  process  of  union. 

TKEATMENT 

As  to  treatment  of  dislocationa,  it  is  purely  a  matter,  first,  of  reduction, 
with  the  least  possible  damage  to  soft  parte,  then  of  rest  until  repair  is 
pretty  well  advanced,  then  of  careftd  mobilization  and  use. 

Reduction  is  to  be  carried  out  so  as  to  give  complete  restoration  of 
position,  by  the  methods  that  require  least  force — usually  this  means  a 
form  of  reduction  that  utilizes  as  its  fulcrum  the  part  of  the  capsule 
left  intact  (as  the  Y-Iigament  in  the  hip),  but  we  must  also  bear  in 
mind  that  the  possibility  of  damage  to  nerves  (or  vessels)  may  guide 
our  choice  of  method  quite  as  much  as  ease  of  reduction. 

As  to  fractures,  we  are  here  dealing  with  fractures  near  to  the  joints 
or  involving  them;  our  treatment  concerns  itself  particularly  with 
avoidance  of  mechanical  interference  with  joint  function  and  of  joint 
stiffening.  Accordingly,  our  aim  is  the  most  exact  reposition  obtainable, 
and  the  earliest  possible  return  to  motion  at  the  joint. 

There  has  latterly  been  a  groat  change  in  our  attitude  in  this  regard 
— ^we  no  longer  keep  a  Colles  fracture  up  in  rigid  splints  for  six  weeks, 
and  we  no  longer  expect  stiflf  fingers  and  wrists.  In  short,  we  have 
learned  the  danger  of  long  fixation  as  apphed  to  traumatic  cases. 

The  theory  of  the  harmlessness  of  fixatioa,  brought  out  by  Sands 
in  tS86,  was  accepted  because  it  was  approximately  true  in  tubercular 
joints,  but  this  theory,  unthinkingly  applied  to  fracture,  has  done  vast 
harm.  In  children  even  in  fractures  long  fixation  does  little  harm. 
As  apphed  to  adult  fractures,  unprejudiced  observation  in  any  hospital 
on  any  day  will  show  the  dangers  of  fixation. 

We  have  also  learned,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  rougk  passive 
motion  taught  in  still  earlier  days  does  only  harm,  and  that  any  forced 
passive  motion  is  a  doubtful  measure. 

We  have  not  learned  fully  as  yet  the  benefits  of  massage,  or  of  early 
active  motion  done  by  the  patient  himself,  the  hands  of  doctor  or  nurse 
steadying  the  injured  part.  It  is  not  necessary  to  follow  the  frenzied 
lead  of  some  of  the  French  too  closely,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
trend  of  intelligent  fracture  treatment  is  along  the  lines  of  less  pro* 
longed  and  less  absolute  fixation,  of  more  and  earlier  massage,  of  less 
passive  motion,  and  more  and  earlier  active  motion.  This  is  partic- 
ularly true  in  joint  fractures  and  those  fractures  occurring  near  joints. 

One  point  in  favor  of  open  operations  on  fractures  is  that,  with  the 
more  accurate  reposition  and  fixation  made  possible  by  this  method, 
we  may  safely  begin  motion  a  good  deal  earlier  in  most  cases,  and  thereby 
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avoid  stiffness  from  fixation  and,  in  a  measure,  avoid  that  loss  of 
moUon  which  results  from  the  filling  up  with  callus  of  physiologically 
important  fossee  long  left  empty  (as,  for  instance,  the  coronoid  and 
olecranon  fossa  at  the  elbow). 


SUSSAGE 

Massage,  as  applicable  to  fractures,  consists  of  rubbing  (efHeurage), 
of  pressure  (pression  m^thodique),  and  of  kneading  (petrissage).  The 
other  forms  of  massage  proper  hardly  come  in  question  here ;  but  passive 
motion  and  active  motion,  with  or  without  resistance,  are  often  wisely 
carried  out  after  a  stance  of  massage.  Broadly  speaking,  active  motion, 
without  resistance  and  with  the  operator's  fingers  fixing  fragments  so 
as  to  guard  against  displacement,  is  most  often  advisable. 

Massage,  as  we  apply  it  in  this  country,  is  most  often  a  procedure 
for  "Umbering  up"  joints  already  stiffening.  This  is  all  wrong.  In 
children  such  massage  is  usually  imnecessary;  in  adults,  it  is  begun 
too  late  for  the  best  results. 

Certain  French  surgeons  begin  massage  immediately:  the  results 
appear  to  be  good,  and  there  is  certainly  less  stasis  of  the  circulation. 
We  are  hardly  educated  to  this  yet,  and,  if  we  were,  most  of  us  have  no 
masseurs  to  whom  we  are  ready  to  intrust  cases  at  this  period. 

It  is  certain,  however,  that  massage  and  guarded  active  and  passive 
motion  should  be  begun  much  earlier  than  has  been  the  American  cus- 
tom, 

There  is  a  chance  of  imperilling  reposition  by  such  measures,  and, 
in  doubtful  cases,  the  progress  of  union  may  be  checked  and  such 
irritation  may  be  caused  as  to  interfere  with  the  recovery  of  joint 
motion. 

The  extreme  advocates  of  massage  deny  both  dangers:  I  am  posi- 
tive, for  I  have  seen  both  results  actually  happen,  not  once,  but  re- 
peatedly 

I  believe  in  massage  and  believe  that  it  should  he  begun  rather 
early  in  most  cases  where  fixation  is  simple  and  exact,  provided  we  can 
depend  on  a  competent  masseur;  but  I  believe  the  continuation  of 
massage  should  be  dependent  upon  demonstrated  results,  for  better  or 
for  worse,  in  the  individual  case,  as  treatment  progresses. 

OPERATIVE  TREATHENT 

A  decade  ago  open  operations  on  fractures  and  luxations  were  few 
and  far  between,  except  for  fresh  compound  fractures.  Today  such 
operations  are  so  common  as  to  pass  as  routine  work. 

There  is  some  danger  that  such  operating  may  get  to  be  too  common; 
already  a  good  deal  of  unnecessary  work  is  being  done,  particularly  by 
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rather  inexperienced  men.  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  believe  in  in- 
discriminate operating  on  simple  fractures — certainly  it  is  not  called 
for  now,  nor  in  the  future  do  I  expect  that  it  will  be.  I  do  believe, 
however,  that  there  is  a  large  field  of  usefulness  for  those  whose  exper- 
ience renders  such  operative  work  reasonably  safe  and  certain,  in  order 
to  remedy  (or,  still  better,  to  prevent)  most  of  those  innumerable  cases 
that  have  been  a  reproach  to  the  profession — excused  in  the  past  because 
in  the  past  no  better  results  were  obtainable,  today  no  longer  excusable. 

The  question  of  operation  is  one  of  judgment,  necessarily  based  on 
the  published  records  of  cases,  as  well  as  on  personal  experience. 

Throughout  the  text  of  this  book  references  to  the  scope  of  special 
operative  procedures  will  be  found,  with  some  general  perspective  as  to 
the  results  to  be  obtained  in  the  given  class  of  cases. 

There  are  a  few  injuries  (such  as  fracture  of  the  patella,  separation 
of  the  upper  epiphysis  of  the  humerus,  fracture  luxations  of  the  carpus, 
etc.)  that  ordinarily  will  do  better  if  operated  on  early  in  any  case; 
other  injuries  call  for  operation  only  if  the  reposition  ordinarily  practic- 
able fails  for  some  special  reason;  by  far  the  moat  common  operations, 
however,  are  those  performed  some  time  after  an  injury  to  avert  or  to 
remedy  some  condition  perhaps  remediable  by  gentler  means  at  an 
earlier  date. 

There  are  few  faulty  repositions  or  faulty  results  that  cannot  be 
bettered  by  operation;  on  the  other  hand,  most  operations  undertaken 
late  are  productive  of  improved  rather  than  actually  perfect  results; 
perfect  results  belong  to  the  earlier  operations,  hence  an  added  impor- 
tance of  close  oversight  and  of  early  decision. 

As  to  the  broad  outlines  of  procedure,  we  need — 

1.  Accurate  diagnosis,  always  aided  by  the  i-ray  (except  in 
emei^ency — usually  compound — cases), 

2.  A  definite  plan  of  action. 

3.  A  clear  knowledge  of  aruitomy — operation  in  the  vicinity  of 
joints,  in  particular,  calls  for  exact  knowledge  of  vessels  and 
nerves  that  may  be  injured. 

4.  Adequate  skin  preparation  for  at  least  twenty-four  hours, 
as  a  rule— shaving,  scrubbing,  green-soap  poultices,  corrosive 
dressing,  alcohol  preparation,  and  a  re-sterilization  under 
ether. 

5.  Perfect  operating-room  tecknic. 

Few  operations  of  this  class  are  so  urgent  as  to  justify  doing  them 
under  other  than  the  best  conditions. 

Methods  of  procedure  vary  endlessly  with  the  lesion  to  be  dealt  with. 
A  few  broad  outlines  may  be  laid  down: 

(a)  A  tourniquet  is  rarely  needed  and  renders  identiiications  of 
vessels  difficult,  while  it  carries  some  chance  of  tourniquet 
paralysis. 
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(fc)  MiUtiple  incisiona,  if  practicable  in  the  given  case  without 
damage,  are  preferable  to  overmuch  handling  through  one 
incision. 

(c)  Tendons  and  capsules  may  be  cut  and  sutured  without 
damage;  muscles  cannot,  though  the  damage  from  cutting 
them  may  sometimes  be  trivial. 

(d)  Stripping  up  of  periosteum  to  some  extent  is  unavoidable; 
but  Tve  should  keep  it  at  a  minimum. 

(e)  Bone  chips  are  foreign  bodies;   remove  them. 

(/)  Great  force  in  manipulation  is  often  necessary  in  cases  where 

some  union  has  taken  place;   it  rarely  does  harm. 
(ff)  Bleeding  into  a  joint  may  mean  later  adhesions;   outside  a 

joint  it  makes  little  difference. 
(A)  A  dead  space  outride  the  joint  fills  with  clot  and   makes 

bone;  in  the  joint  it  remains  a  dead  space,  so  far  as  bone 

formation  is  concerned. 
(i)  Use  the  simplest  means  of  fixation ; '  a  strand  of  kangaroo 

tendon  is  usually  enough;  sometimes  a  buried  nail,  or  a  drill 

driven  through  skin  and  bone  (and  removed  later),  will  suffice. 

Often  the  Lane  staple  holds  everythii^  solid.    Wire  sutures 

require  much  mauling  of  the  parts  to  insert  them,  have  no 

advantage,  are  apt  to  irritate,  and  are  rarely  advisable.     If 

fixation  by  stitching  periosteum  is  enough,  let  it  go  at  that. 
(j)  Suture  periosteum  over  the  gap  if  you  can. 
(A:)  Suture  any  cut  capsule  if  you  can. 
(I)  Lay  muscle  over  bone  surfaces  to  avoid  adhesion  of  skin  to 

bone. 
(m)  Do  not  drain,  save  for  unusual  reasons, 
(n)   Suture  skin  loosely.    This  will  nearly  always  give  drainage 

enough, 
(o)  Fix  the  limb  for  a  few  days, 
(p)  Do  not  be  alarmed  by  serous  leakage — it  is  normal,  and  in 

itself  does  not  mean  infection. 
(9)  Begin  passive  and  active  motion,  as  a  rule,  much  earlier  than 

in  non-operative  cases. 
(r)  Operations  should,  as  a  rule,  be  postponed  for  a  V)eek  or  ten 

days  from  the  date  of  injury:   at  this  time  clot  organisation 

has  begun,  and  the  chance  of  sepsis  is  less. 

COMPOUND  (OR  OPEN)  FRACTURES  AND  DISLOCATIONS 
A  compound  fracture  or  dislocation  is  one  in  which  there  is  a  tear 
in  the  skin  and  in  the  soft  parts  beneath  it,  leaving  a  communication 
between  the  bone  lesion  and  the  outer  air.     Whether  such  a  communi- 
cation exists  or  not  is  of  great  importance  with  regard  to  the  «»try  of 
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infectioa.  Infection  of  traumatic  bone-lesions  in  any  other  way  than 
from  the  outside  is  so  rare  as  to  be  a  negligible  factor. 

Compound  fractures  are  rather  common,  compound  luxations  rela- 
tively rare.  The  treatment  of  the  two  sorts  of  lesion  is  the  same, 
save  that  in  compound  luxation  one  rarely  feels  justified  in  doing  less 
than  a  thorough  opening-up  of  the  joint  and  free  irrigation,  while 
certain  few  compound  fractures  may  be  treated  more  conservatively. 

Open  bone-lesions  (fractures  or  luxations)  are  produced  in  three 
ways:* 

1.  By  direct  protrusion  of  the  bone  from  within. 

2.  By  tearing  or  cruehiny  of  tissues  caught  between  the  bone  and  the 
ground  or  some  other  external  object. 

3.  By  penetration  of  some  object  from  without,  whether  it  be  a 
bullet,  a  sharp  stone  on  which  the  patient  falls,  or  what  not. 

It  is  not  always  easy  to  be  sure  just  which  cause  has  acted.  It  is 
important  sometimes  to  be  certain,  in  the  interest  of  clear  judgment  as 
to  probable  infection,  for  certain  cases  of  class  1  may  be  treated  by  less 
radical  methods. 

Diagnosis. — Diagnosis  is  not  always  simple,  for  often  the  diagnosis 
of  the  fracture  must  be  made  by  the  usual  methods,  and  we  are  handi- 
capped by  our  care  lest  we  soil  the  wound.  Probing  for  diagnosis  is 
Ttof  allowable. 

Sometimes  the  fracture  is  obvious,  and  there  is  a  wound— the 
question  is  whether  the  wound  communicates  with  the  fracture  or  not. 
Sometimes  the  issue  of  blood  from  the  wound  when  the  region  of  the 
fracture  is  pressed  on  will  give  the  answer;  sometimes  we  cannot  tell 
until  the  wound  is  laid  open.  In  case  of  doubt  it  is  well  to  assume  that 
the  fracture  is  compound. 

Detailed  diagnosis — direction  of  fracture  lines,  etc. — may  often 
wisely  be  left  until  we  open  up  the  wound. 

Treatment. — Certain  injuries  of  this  sort  are  obviously  hopeless. 
If  a  limb  has  been  run  over  by  the  wheel  of  a  car,  it  is,  I  think,  never 
worth  saving.t  Not  only  bone  and  muscle  are  gone,  but  vessels  and 
nerves  have  been  crushed  and  there  is  little  left  but  skin,  and  even  that 
not  really  viable.  Here  our  only  resort  is  amputation  at  a  point  where 
tissues  have  not  been  crushed. 

Iq  other  cases  of  crushed  limbs  it  is  obvious  that,  though  the  bones 
be  reduced  and  covered  over,  yet  the  skin  covering  them  is  so  crushed 
that  it  must  slough.  Sometimes,  in  such  cases,  if  the  joint  be  covered 
over  by  sound  tissues,  the  bone  elsewhere  will  take  care  of  itself  (some- 

*  Rarely  the  rupturing  of  an  old  scar  over  the  bone  or  joint  may  suffice.  This 
we  see  in  refraetures  of  the  patella,  for  instance.  Such  cases  are  too  rare  to  deserve 
a  place  as  a  BepatBt«  class. 

1 1  have  seen  cases  when  it  seemed  worth  trying,  but  the  trial  failed.  Even  these 
cases  were  those  in  which  the  wheel  seemed  not  to  have  passed  squarely  over  the  bmb. 
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times  exfoliating),  and  later  plastic  measures  or  grafting  will  give  a 
useful  limb.* 

Nevertheless,  amputation  is  wise  in  some  such  cases,  especially  in 
case  of  severe  ankle  injuries  in  which  the  best  conceivable  result  (at- 
tainable only  after  months)  is  no  better  than  an  artificial  limb.  To 
save  a  hand  or  arm  it  is  justifiable  to  take  a  longer  chance,  and  the 
experienced  surgeon  often  takes  what  look  like  hopeless  chances,  with 
a  fair  proportion  of  useful  limbs  saved  as  a  reward.  If  we  try  to  save 
the  limb  in  these  cases,  scrupulous  after-care  is  most  essential.  Sepns 
often  ruins  results  in  such  cases. 

Fractures  from  bullet  wounds  must  be  treated  according  to  the 
amount  of  comminution  and  the  extent  of  damage  to  soft  parts.  The 
fractures  produced  by  small  bullets  may  usually  be  treated,  like  other 
gunshot  wounds,  by  cleansing  of  the  wound  of  entrance  only.  If  there 
seems  danger  that  particles  of  clothing,  etc.,  have  been  carried  into  the 
wound,  it  is  wiser  to  clean  it  out.  Primary  amputations  for  bullet 
injuries  can  seldom  be  justified  today,  and  secondary  amputations  are 
but  rarely  called  for. 

Of  the  commoner  sorts  of  compound  fractures,  there  is  one  class  the 
treatment  of  which  is  still  in  dispute,  namely,  those  fractures  in  which  a 
bone  (the  tibia,  usually)  has  barely  pierced  the  skin  and  then  rebounded, 
so  to  speak,  into  the  tissues.  The  wound  is  very  snmll,  with  slight 
chance  for  entrance  of  infective  material.  If  such  a  case  involves  no 
comminution  of  bone,  no  large  accumulation  of  clot,  it  will  usually 
heal  under  a  dry  aseptic  dressing,  without  other  precaution  than  skin 
disinfection.  But  it  will  not  always  do  so:  some  cases  are  infected 
and  do  very  badly. 

Personally,  I  am  apt  to  open  up  such  fractures  and  can  show  better 
results  as  to  sepsis  than  have  been  attained  by  certain  house-surgeons 
who  have  been  allowed  to  use  the  other  method.  This  may  be  a  per- 
sonal matter,  not  one  of  methods.  Certainly  under  less  than  excellent 
aseptic  conditions,  and  in  the  hands  of  inexperienced  operators,  the 
"closed"  method  will  show  the  best  figures  in  such  cases. 

In  most  compound  fractures  and  luxations,  however,  the  wound 
is  wide  open,  the  tissues  more  or  lees  soiled,  and  often  the  protruding 
end  of  a  bone  is  ground  full  of  dirt.     Here  we  mtiat  operate. 

Operation  is  best  done  immediately — after  twelve  hours  the  best 
cleansing  may  well  fail  of  results.  Delay  may  be  justified  by  shock — 
we  must  balance  the  danger  of  shock  against  that  of  later  sepsis  in  the 
individual  case. 

Thorough  work  demands  anesthesia. 

*Id  one  such  case,  a  compound  Pott's  fracture  with  great  deDudation,  the  skiD 
sloushed  mrer  the  joint,  but  left  behind  soft  parts  enough  to  protect  the  joint.  The 
result  waa  a  useful  joint.  Under  the  subject  of  Pott  b  fracture  will  be  found  the 
Btory  of  a  similar  case  in  wliich  the  attempt  fuled. 
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The  skin  i3  first  cleansed  with  soap  and  with  alcohol  and  corrosive 
sublimate,  care  being  taken  not  to  scrub  Umard  the  wound.  The 
wound  is  then  wiped  {not  washed  at  this  stage)  with  antiseptics,  the 
contused  wound-«<lge3  excised,  and  the  wound  enlarged  to  give  free 
access  to  the  lesions.  All  soiled  or  contused  soft  parts  are  snipped 
away.  The  wound  is  scrubbed  with  gauze,  the  bone  cleaned  with 
gauze  or  with  a  brush,  or  the  surface  chippedaway  with  rongeur  forceps 
until  a  clean  surface  is  left.  Loose  bone  chips  are  removed.  Then  the 
wound  is  washed  with  salt  solution  (preceded,  in  my  own  practice,  with 
1  :  15,000  corrosive  sublimate,  usually)  in  large  amount.  Then  the 
bones  are  reduced,  and,  if  need  be,  held  by  kangaroo-tendon  sutures.* 
The  soft  parts  and  the  skin  are  loosely  sutured  to  allow  leakage  rvithoul 
formal  drainage.  The  limb  is  dressed  in  dry  gauze  and  put  up  in  splints 
or  plaster,  as  the  indications  dictate. 

Following  such  procedure  there  is  usually  a  moderate  temperature, 
falling  from  day  to  day.  Pain  is  apt  to  be  slight.  The  wound  may  well 
be  inspected  after  five  days  to  a  week.  Much  staining  of  dressings  with 
old  blood  and  a  moderate  continued  serous  ooze  are  to  be  expected. 
In  joint  cases  and  in  fractures  with  much  contusion  this  oozing  may 
continue  for  a  fortnight  without  sep^s.f 

Any  rise  of  temperature  after  the  next  day,  or  any  increase  of  dis- 
comfort, is  an  indication  for  inspection  of  the  wound. 

Mild  infection  may  be  checked  by  wet  corrosive  or  alcohol  dressings: 
severer  infection  calls  for  drainage;  large  opening  of  the  wound  may  or 
may  not  be  necessary. 

Sepsis  of  a  spreading  type  or  dangerous  general  infection  may 
justify  amputation.  Even  very  sharp  local  sepsis  is  not  inconsistent 
with  preservation  of  a  useful  limb.  Even  a  septic  joint  may  be  healed 
usually,  and  sometimes  with  preservation  of  some  motion. 

Gas-bacillus  infection  usually  shows  itself  within  two  days;  there 
are  temperature,  malaise,  dirty-looking  wound-edges  exuding  serum 
(often  blood-stained),  and  a  crackling  under  the  skin  that  is  character- 
istic. Prompt  treatment  is  called  for — either  amputation  or  generous 
slashing,  as  the  case  demands  or  permits.  Early  recognized  and  ade- 
quately treated,  such  cases  show  a  relatively  small  mortality. 

Results.— Our  notion  of  results  in  compound  fractures  is  somewhat 
colored  by  the  data  of  a  less  fortunate  period,  before  tlie  introduction 
of  antisepsis.    Today  the  mortality  actually  due  to  compound  frac- 

•  Theae  sutures  have  great  tensile  strength,  are  non-irritating,  and  are  absorbed. 
Wire  has  no  advantage,  and  often  m^es  trouble.  At  times  a  staple  is  iodicated, 
but  never  anything  more.  The  trend  of  opinion  today  la  toward  later  interference 
aft«r  the  wounds  have  healed  if  position  is  poor,  rather  than  the  application  of  com- 
plicated screws,  e1«.,  at  a  period  when  the  risk  of  sep^s  is  grave. 

f  That  is,  without  aepsis,  clinically  considered:  verylikely  there  may  be  infection, 
but  it  does  not  affect  the  result. 
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tures*  is  not  large.  Primary  amputations  are  very  few,  secondary 
amputations  by  no  means  common.  Sepsis,  alas!  is  not  very  rare,  but 
usually  not  serious;  it  entails  slower  union  and  a  slower  recovery,  with 
some  operations  for  removal  of  small  sequestra,  but  eventually  sound 
healing  results. 

The  commonest  permanent  ill  results  are  deformity  due  to  the  diffi- 
culty of  prolonged  fixation  in  the  presence  of  inflamed  septic  wounds, 
and  stiffness  due  to  the  long  fixation  necessitated  by  slow  union. 

Such  delay  of  union  need  not  depend  on  sepsis.  It  is  generally 
recognized  that  ckan  compound  fractures  unite  decidedly  more  slowly 
than  like  lesions  not  compound,  though  the  cause  of  this  delay  is  not 
clear. 

EMBOLISM 

Embolism,  as  the  term  is  used,  means  pulmonary  embolism — the 
sudden  plug^ng  of  one  or  more  pulmonary  arteries  with  loosened  clots 
swept  through  the  heart  into  the  pulmonary  circulation. 

It  is  practically  always  fatal,  and  death  is  usually  either  instantane- 
ous, or  ushered  in  by  only  a  few  moments  of  faintneas  and  distress. 

Embolism  as  a  complication  of  fractures  is  vastly  rare.  Stimson 
cites  one  case,  reported  by  Virchow,  and  eight  others  collected  by 
Durodi^.  Of  these  9  cases,  1  was  a  fracture  of  the  femoral  neck,  1  of 
the  femur,  7  of  the  leg.  They  occurred  in  from  sixteen  to  fifty-seven 
days  after  the  injury. 

The  causes  of  embolism  are,  first,  thrombus  formation;  second, 
dislodgment  of  the  thrombus  or  thrombi. 

Thrombus  formation  may  come  from  vein  trauma,  from  long- 
continued  stasis  with  or  without  trauma  to  the  vein,  and  from  infection. 
Thrombi  of  the  smaller  veins  must  be  very  common.t  Thrombi  of  the 
ihac  veins  must  certainly  happen  with  a  proportion  of  pelvic  fractures. 
Almost  never  is  there  any  actual  sign  of  such  thrombosis,  however. 
I  have  seen  typical  iliac  thrombosis  in  one  case  only,  a  fracture  of  the 
femoral  neck;  the  thrombosis  occurred  about  six  weeks  after  the  in- 
jury, obviously  as  a  result  of  stasis. 

If  thrombi  occur  with  fractures,  why  do  we  not  find  embolism? 
Probably  because  sudden  sitting  up  or  other  brusque  movement  is  not 
permitted  in  the  treatment  of  injuries  of  thigh,  hip,  or  pelvis  until 
long  after  the  usual  time  needed  for  organization  and  fixation  of  the 
thrombus. 

'Statistics,  such  as  those  of  Mumford  (Boston  Med  and  Sura.  Jour.,  May 
10,  1894),  covering  300  compound  fractures  with  10  per  cent,  of  deaths,  necessarily 
include  deaths  from  other  causes  than  the  actual  fracture. 

t  The  assumption  that  thrombosis  is  tbe  cause  of  the  sw^ing  so  often  seen  in 
convalescence  after  leg  fractures  seems  to  be  without  p*«of.  To  me  the  old  theory 
of  d^enerat«  veins,  unsupported  by  the  now  wasted  muscles,  seems  more  plausible 
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Fat  embolism  depends  on  the  entrance  into  the  circulation  of  free 
fat  in  globules  too  large  to  pass  through  the  capillaries.  This  fat  may 
come  from  anywhere:  certainly  liver  fat,t  and  possibly  even  subcu- 
taneous fat,  may  enter  the  circulation  as  a  result  of  trauma.  In  prac- 
tice, however,  large  enough  quantities  of  fat  to  cause  trouble  come  from 
the  bone-marrow,  and  from  there  only.  This  is  evidently  because  we 
have  here  a  fluid  fat,  substantially  free  to  follow  the  line  of  least  resis- 
tance. 

Probably  every  fracture  ia  followed  by  the  escape  of  some  fat  into 
the  tissues,  which  later  finds  its  way  into  torn  veins  or  through  the 
lymphatics  into  the  general  blood-current.  The  old  observation  of 
fat  in  the  urine  of  fracture  cases  confirms  the  absorption  of  a  consider- 
^le  amount  of  fat  in  certain  cases,  without  any  s3anptom3.t 

The  many  animal  experiments  carried  out  by  various  observers 
show  that  small  amounts  of  fat  produce  no  results  worth  considering, 
and  that,  in  order  to  bring  about  a  fatal  result,  a  very  large  amount 
indeed  must  be  set  free  into  the  circulation.§  Experimentally  and 
clinically,  it  has  been  found  that  increase  of  pressure  in  the  medullary 
cavity  greatly  accelerates  absorption,  and  it  seems  that  such  absorp- 
tion, with  a  flooding  of  the  circulation  with  fat,  is  a  factor  in  the  sudden 
appearance  of  early  symptoms. 

CUnically,  in  order  to  get  large  amounts  of  fat  set  free,  we  must 
have  fracture  of  a  large  boTie,  and  this  fracture  must  be  at  a  point  where 
the  marrow  is  fatty.  The  red  marrow  of  children's  bones  gives  little 
fat,  and  von  Aberle  ||  has  pointed  out  the  rarity  of  fat  embolism  in  chil- 
dren's fractures'*  under  the  age  of  fourteen. 

A  very  large  proportion  of  the  cases  reported  and  studied  have  been 
in  orthopedic  clinics,  occurring  in  the  course  of  corrective  operations 

'Fuchsig  suggested  "traumatische  Lip&mie"  m  a  better  name,  but  it  has  not 
been  adopted  by  others.  Emboliam  caused  by  fat  waa  noted  by  Zenker  and  by 
Wagner  in  1862.  Fitz,  of  Boston,  reported  the  first  case  in  this  country  (1876),  and 
the  first  verified  case  diagDosed  duriog  life  was  reported  by  Fenger,  of  Chicago,  in 
ISSO.  Much  patholc^c  and  experimental  vark  has  been  done.  According  to 
Connell,  there  were  2^  clinical  cases  on  record  in  1905. 

Excellent  articles  of  recent  date  (with  excellent  literature  references)  are:  Von 
Aberle:  Ztschr.  f.  orthopSd.  Chir.,  1907,  xijt;  F.  G.  Connell:  Jour.  Amer.  Med. 
Aasoc.  1905,  612. 

tHamilton:  Brit.  Med.  Jour.,  October,  1877. 

IVon  Aberle  goes  so  far  as  to  consider  all  temperatures  in  aseptic  fractures  as 
due  to  fat  emboUran;   this  theory  seems  to  have  no  particular  facts  behind  it. 

{The  amount  has  been  stated,  for  animals,  as  three  times  that  contained  in  the 
medulla  of  the  femur,  but  this  applies  only  as  the  amount  necessary  for  lung  ob- 
struction. 

llVon  Aberle:  Ztschr.  f.  orthopad.  Chir..  1907,  Bd.  jax. 

"There  are  a  number  of  cases  on  record  in  children,  but  all,  I  think,  in  children 
with  fracture  of  the  atrophic  and  fatty  bones  associated  with  old  paralysis,  such 
fractures  being  involved  in  operative  measures  for  relief  of  paralytic  deformities. 
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on  the  brittle,  degenerate,  and  very  fatty  bones  of  old  cases  of  par- 
alysis. 

In  ordinary  traumatic  fractures  fatty  embolism  of  any  grade  to 
amount  to  anything  is  really  very  rare. 

When  it  occurs,  the  onset  of  symptoms  may  be  almost  immediate, 
or  it  may  be  delayed  for  some  hours  or  a  day,  or,  less  commonly,  for 
several  days,  but  it  belongs  to  the  early  complications,  not,  like  pulmon- 
ary embolism  from  clot,  to  those  of  convalescence. 

The  first  symptoms  are  most  often  pulmonary — disturbed  rapid 
breathing,  pallor,  and  then  cyanosis,  slowly  or  rapidly  deepening. 
Auscultation  reveals  the  presence  of  lung  edema,  with  rftles  over  all 
the  chest — first,  in  the  smaller  branches ;  in  the  fatal  cases,  r&les  in  the 
trachea  and  the  expectoration  of  reddish-stained  froth  precede  the  end. 
There  is  marked  restlessness. 

The  pulse  becomes  small  and  thready.  Before  death,  consciousness 
is  usually  clouded. 

With  this  type  of  attack  there  is  little  or  no  rise  of  temperature. 
This  is  the  type  with  purely  pulmonary  symptoms,  not  commonly  met 
with,  because,  while  the  engorgement  of  lung  capillaries  necessarily 
happens  first,  yet  it  is  followed  by  capillary  infarctions  of  the  brain,  as 
well  as  of  the  viscera. 

Accordingly  we  usually  have  symptoms  on  the  part  of  the  brain 
complicating  the  picture  of  the  pulmonary  involvement,  or  wholly 
overshadowing  it.  Easentially  these  symptoms  are  on  the  order  of 
coma,  rapid  or  slow  in  onset;  presently  pupillary  reactions  fail.*  There 
is  -a  definite  rise  of  temperature,  sometimes  running  to  102°  or  even 
103"  F.  Sometimes  there  are  convulsive  movements,  general  or  localized. 
Paralyses  are  rare.  General  convulsions  with  vomiting  occur  atypic- 
ally,  and  usually  only  at  the  end.  Cheyne-Stokes  respiration  is  some- 
times noted. 

The  lesions  that  lie  back  of  the  various  symptoms  seem  uniform, 
save  for  degree  and  location.  In  the  small  arterioles  and  capillaries  of 
lungs,  br^n,  kidneys,  heart,  liver,  etc.,  are  minute  droplets  of  fat,  too 
lai^e  to  pass;  these  drops  determine  localized  areas  of  infarct  in  "ter- 
minal" arterioles,  areas  of  anemic  disturbance  only  if  there  is  a  colla- 
teral blood-supply.  The  clinical  importance  of  the  variously  situated 
lesions  is  disputed.  Many  are  disposed  to  consider  even  the  lung 
symptoms  as  cerebral  in  origin,  CertME  it  is,  however,  that  fat  emboli 
and  infarcts  are  found  in  lur^,  brain,  kidneys,  and  heart,  and  that 
the  lesions  in  all  these  organs  are  important. 

No  one  has  explained  why  the  emboli,  which  must  enter  the  cir- 
culation early,  give  such  late  onset  of  symptoms  as  is  usual.  The  ex- 
planation given,  of  gradual  accumulation  of  emboli,  can  scarcely  help 
us  unless  we  accept  a  lymphatic  route  for  the  fat.  It  is  a  fact  that 
'The  immobile  pupile  may  be  either  contracted  or  widely  dilated. 
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signs  of  trouble  appear  only  after  an  iuterval — very  often  an  interval 
of  distinct  "well-being,"  of  a  number  of  hours,  and  may  not  show  up 
even  for  a  fortnight. 

We  know  that  many  cases  recover — how  they  recover  is  unknown. 
No  doubt,  at  times,  the  fat  passes  on  and  is  eliminated  by  the  kidneys; 
in  other  cases  collateral  circulation  must  be  established  and  the  fat 
absorbed  in  situ. 

Diagnosis. — In  every  fracture,  particularly  in  fractures  involving 
the  marrow  of  the  long  bones  in  adults,  there  is  some  fat  embolism. 
Ordinarily,  it  is  unrecognizable  clinically  and  is  unimport.ant. 

Even  serious  cases  are  apt  to  be  misinterpreted,  as  the  picture  is  not 
clean-cut.  In  the  earlier  hours  it  may  be  confused  with  shock  or  bleed- 
ing; later  with  inhalation  pneumonia  or  wound  sepsis.  There  is  no 
pathognomonic  sign.  Our  best  guide  is  perhaps  that  of  time  of  onset. 
Dennis'  rule;  shock,  three  hours;  fat  embolism,  three  days;  pulmon- 
ary embolism,  three  weeks,  is  apt,  if  not  conclusive.  Septic  processes 
are  not  apt  to  give  serious  symptoms  as  early  as  fat  embolism,  and  do 
not  give  lung  and  brain  symptoms  in  the  begiiming.  Pneumonia 
from  inhalation  may  give  a  very  similar  picture  to  that  of  fat  embolism, 
and  the  differentiation  may  be  impossible. 

Prognosis. — The  outcome  is  uncertain.  We  do  not  know  how  often 
embolism  happens,  and  therefore  figures  are  of  no  use*;  nor  can  we 
predict  the  results  in  the  given  case,  save  on  general  grounds — some  of 
the  apparently  severest  cases  get  well.  As  a  rule,  the  progress  of  the 
symptoms  in  fatal  cases  is  pretty  steady.  Most  of  the  fatal  cases  die 
within  a  few  days. 

Treatment.  ^Prophylactic  treatment  consists  of  avoiding  unneces- 
sary handling  of  the  limb. 

Treatment  of  the  condition,  once  it  has  developed,  is  confined  to 
heart  stimulation. 

*  Figures  of  percentage  of  de&ths  from  this  cause,  computed  on  the  total  number 
of  fractures,  va^  from  1  to  2  per  cent.  There  are  no  figures  of  the  percentage  of 
cases  that  have  erabotism  and  recover. 
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CHAPTER  II 

DISLOCAHON  OF  THE  LOWER  JAW 

Dislocations  may  be  forward,  backward,  outward,  inward,  upward, 
and  either  unilateral  or  bilateral.  The  backward  and  outward  luxations 
are  possible  only  as  ac'companiments  of  fractures — the  backward  dis- 
location involves  fracture  of  the  skull  structures  behind  the  condyle. 
The  outward  occurs  only  in  association  with  fracture  of  the  jaw  itself. 
Inward  and  upward  displacements  are  vastly  rare  complications  of 
fractures,  and  occur  only  with  skull-fractures. 


DISLOCAHON  FORWARD 

This  is  the  common  form,  and  is  often  met  with.  Bilateral  are 
somewhat  more  common  than  unilateral  luxations.  The  patients  are 
usually  adults  in  youth  or  middle  life.  Women  are  more  liable  to  this 
displacement  than  men. 

The  cause  is  either  muscle  action  alone  or  a  slight  force  applied  to 
the  already  open  jaw.  External  force  acts  usually  through  tooth  ex- 
traction or  through  introduction  of  foreign  bodies  of  large  size  into  the 
mouth.  Muscle  action  is  effective  in  yawning,  laughing,  coughing, 
or  vomiting.  The  external  pterygoid  muscle  gives  (with  the  temporal 
probably)  the  force  acting  to  draw  forward  the  condyle,  which  has 
already  advanced  (with  the  opening  of  the  mouth)  well  up  on  to  the 
eminentia  articularis,  and  needs  only  a  tear  or  even  a  relaxation  of  the 
anterior  capsule  to  let  it  slip  forward. 

Pathology. — Naturally,  there  are  few  data,  as  the  lesion  is  neither  a 
common  part-result  of  severe  accidents  nor  a  frequent  cause  of  operation. 
There  are  data  to  show  that  the  interarticular  fibroeartilage  may  be 
torn  across  or  torn  loose  and  carried  forward.  Ordinarily,  however, 
this  cartilage  is  very  mobile,  and  it  does  not  seem  likely  that  this  tearing 
or  any  extensive  tearing  of  the  anterior  capsule  can  be  of  constant  oc- 
currence, for  the  luxation  often,  once  reduced,  leaves  very  little  soreness 
or  trouble.  Tearing  in  front,  when  it  occurs,  is  said  to  be  between  the 
interarticular  cartilage  and  the  condyle. 

The  point  of  particular  interest  in  the  pathology  of  this  luxation  is, 
however,  as  to  the  cause  of  the  difficulty  in  reducing  it.  The  old  theory 
was  that  the  coronoid  process  engaged  the  malar  bone  or  the  zygoma  in 
such  fashion  as  to  resist  reduction.     This  theory  is  definitely  disproved. 
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and  there  remain  but  two  explanations:  first,  the  resistance  of  the 
ligaments;  second,  the  spasm  of  muscles. 

According  to  the  first,  the  ligaments  (the  external  and  the  long 
internal  lateral  and  stylomaxillary  ligaments)  are  relaxed  when  the  jaw 
is  open,  and  tighten  as  attempts  to  reduce  the  dislocation  are  made. 
The  trouble  with  this  explanation  is  that  the  jaw  came  out  under  very 
slight  force  over  the  same  track  by  which  it  will  not  return,  save  with 
the  exertion  of  much  force,  although  the  relations  of  the  ligaments  are 
unchanged. 

It  seenjs  much  more  likely  that  the  muscles,  which  are  in  obvious 


spasm,  offer  a  large  part  of  the  resistance.  The  external  pterygoid  acts 
only  to  pull  forward  anyway,  and  the  other  muscles  which  normally 
should  act  to  close  the  jaws  are  stretched,  and  their  pull  is  exerted  at  a 
new  angle.  A  pull  from  «  on  fc  (Fig.  2),  with  a  fulcrum  at  c,  gives  power- 
ful closure;  but  a  pull  from  a'  to  b'  with  a  fulcrum  at  c'  would  have  no 
closing  force  and  would  surely  drive  the  condyle  very  hard  against  its 
new  bed. 

It  .'^eems  to  me  that  no  theory  that  does  not  admit  the  action  of  the 
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muscles  can  adequately  explain  the  difficulties  of  reduction.*    No 
doubt  the  elastic  resistance  of  ligaments  also  plays  a  part. 

It  has  also  been  shown  that  the  interarticular  cartilage  may  at  times 
be  ao  torn  and  so  displaced  as  to  constitute  a  real  obstacle  to  reduction 
by  filling  the  socket  (Perier.f  Stim- 
sonj).  ,  '       ■ 

Diagnosis. — There  is,  of  course,  ?•«/■ 

the  history  of  a  sudden  "catch,' 
usually  following  on  a  slight  force 
only;   then  there  is   persistent  in-  1  j     1 

ability  to  close  the  mouth,  usually     KCCCC^^^    j 
with  severe  pain,  and  more  or  less 
disturbance  in  speaking  and  in  swal- 
lowing,   with    some    dribbling    of 
sahva. 

The  physical  signs  vary  accord- 
ing to  whether  we  have  unilateral 
or  bilateral  luxation. 

In  the  bilateral  displacement  the  jaw  is  thrust  forward — not  to  the 
right  or  the  left.    The  mouth  is  open,  and  none  of  the  teeth  can  be 
brought  in  contact  without  force.     The  mouth  can  be  opened  a  little 
farther  than  it  stands  open,  but  an  attempt  to  lift  the  jaw,  to  close  the 
mouth,  meets  very  firm  resist- 
ance and  is  painful. 

There  is  an  increased  pro- 
minence below  the  zygoma, 
and — this  is  the  diagnostic 
pDJnt— there  is  a  distinct  ab- 
normal hollow  in  front  of  the . 
ear,  where  the  resistance  of 
the  condyle  (and  its  motion) 
can  normally  be  felt  (Fig. 
4). 

If  the  luxation  is  uni- 
lateral, the  chin  is  swung 
laterally  away  from  the  side 
of  injury,  and  the  hollow  in  front  of  the  ear  appears  on  one  side 
only. 

•Interesting  confinnation  of  this  is  given  by  a  case  Id  which  Samter  reduced  a 
caae  of  double  luxation  a  year  old  after  cutting  the  insertiona  of  the  moHseter  and 
the  internal  pterygoid,  which  he  thought  were  obstructing  reduction  by  vertical  pull. 
Reduction  on  the  right  was  easy,  after  clearinj;  adhesions,  but  on  the  left  reduction 
could  be  accomplished  oniy  ajler  more  fuUy  dividing  these  muscle  insertions  (quoted 
by  Baiy  et  SSnfchal,  Revue  d'orthopedie,  1906,  vil,  p.  353). 

tPerier:   Bull.  Soc,  de  Chirurgie.  1878,  p.  222  (see  Fig.  3). 

JFract.  and  DialocatioQs,  L.  A.  Stimson,  3d  ed.,  p,  4S1. 
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At  times  this  one-sidedness  of  the  face  in  unilateral  displacement  is 
less  obvious  than  would  be  expected  (Fig,  4). 

In  the  unilateral  cases  the  mouth  is  less  wide  open,  and  the  lips  may 
be  brought  together  after  a  fashion. 

Absence  of  crepitus,  of  unevenness  in  tooth  outline,  of  bleeding  in 
the  mouth,  and  of  local  tenderness,  rule  out  most  jaw  fractures  from 
the  differential  diagnosis. 

Fracture  of  the  condyle  may  give  a  somewhat  similar  picture,  but 
the  hollow  in  front  of  the  ear  is  less,  if  any;  there  may  be  crepitus;  the 
jaw  is  less  fixed,  and  either  there  is  no  condyle  palpable  anywhere,  or, 
if  felt,  it  does  not  follow  the  jaw  in  its  motions. 


Treatment. — Reduction  follows  two  hnes: 

(a)  By  /eceraffe— depression  of  the  angle  of  the  jaw  with  raising  of 
the  chin. 

(b)  By  opening  the  jaw  to  Ike  limit  and  then  shoving  it  backward. 
This  method,  first  devised  to  clear  the  supposed  contact  of  the 

coronoid  process  on  the  malar  bone,  has  been  revived  as  a  more  scientific 
manceuver.  In  theory  it  works  by  relaxing  ligaments;  in  fact,  it  is 
said  to  work  at  times  when  the  other  method  fails. 

It  is  carried  out  by  depressing  the  chin  as  far  as  it  will  go;  then,  with 
the  thumbs  in  or  outside  the  mouth,  thrusting  the  jaw  backward  with- 
out great  force,  pushing  the  condyle  hack  along  the  way  by  which  it 
came  out  (Fig.  5). 

The  first  method  (a)  is  called  violent.  In  fact,  however,  it  seems  to 
have  no  ill  results  and  js  still  the  method  of  ordinary  choice. 

(o')  The  best  way  of  doing  it  is  to  put  the  two  thumbs  (protected 
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with  a  twist  of  gauze  or  with  heavy  thumb-cots)  in  either  side  of  the 
mouth,  to  the  outer  side  of  the  last  molar  teeth.  Then  sharp  pressure 
is  thrown  on  these  teeth,— down  and  backward, — and  the  operator's 
fingers  lift  the  chin  at  the  instant  he  slips  his  thumbs  outward  into  the 
cheek.  (See  Fig,  6.)  The  jaw  goes  back  with  a  snap.  If  the  thumbs 
remain  in  place  too  long,  the  operator  is  likely  to  become  a  partizan  of 
method  b. 

(o^)  The  other  mechanism  of  reduction  by  leverage  is  to  place  a  bit 
of  wood,  or  anything  of  firm  texture,  between  the  back  teeth,  and  then 
shove  the  chin  upward,  or  strike  an  upward  blow  on  the  chin.     This 


Fig.  S.— Rcduclion  by  opening  the  moulh.  then  ihovioR  the  jniv  backv'&nl  (method  6>. 

seems  to  me  crude,  and,  unlike  (a'),  must  carry  with  it  some  chance  of 
damage  to  ligaments,  etc. 

In  the  run  of  fresh  cases  either  of  the  methods  is  efficient.  I  have 
had  experience  only  with  a\  and  have  not  chanced  to  have  it  fail  me. 

In  the  description  of  reduction  no  differentiation  has  been  made 
according  to  whether  one  side  or  both  are  involved.  In  fact,  there  is 
no  difference  except  that  the  wedge  in  method  (a )  would,  in  a  unilateral 
case,  be  inserted  on  one  side  only.  In  the  other  methotls  we  may  add 
a  little  extra  backward  shove  on  the  injured  side— that  is  all. 

It  has  been  recommended,  in  case  of  bilateral  displacement,  to 
reduce  first  one  side,  then  the  other,  but  the  advantage  is  doubtful,  and 
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records  show  frequent  redis location  of  the  side  already  reduced  on 
attempting  to  complete  the  job. 

This  dislocation  may  be  reduced  a  long  time  after  the  injury.  The 
latest  recorded  case  of  reduction  without  incision  seems  to  be  that 
reported  by  Donovan*  at  ninety-eight  days.  Even  older  cases  have 
been  reduced  by  open  operation. 

After-treatment  consists  merely  in  caution  as  to  the  use  of  the  jaw — 
i.  e.,  soft  food  for  a  few  days,  and  care  not  to  open  the  mouth  widely  for 
a  week  or  so. 

A  "four-tail"  bandage  under  the  chin  (Fig.  13)  may  be  a  wise  pre- 


caution to  insure  this;    it  is,  in  fact,  very  rarely  used.     Most  patients 
dispense  with  any  apparatus  or  remove  it. 

There  are  cases  apparently  irreducible  or  incompletely  reducible. 
An  autopsy  was  performed  on  a  case  of  Perier's  dying  of  other  causes 
with  a  chronic  imperfect  reduction  of  a  jaw  luxation.  Here,  as  in  a  case 
operated  by  Stini.son,  tearing  and  displacement  of  the  interarticular  car- 
tilage acted  as  the  cause  of  difficulty  in  reduction:  the  curled-up  carti- 
lage occupied  the  articular  space  into  which  the  condyle  should  have 
slipped.  (See  Fig.  3.} 
j^  Operative  Treatment. — In  irreducible  cases,  or  eases  so  inveterate 
'  'Quoled  in  Ampr.  Jour.  Med.  Sci.,  Optohcr,  1S42,  p.  470. 
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that  ordinary  reduction  is  out  of  the  question,  cutting  down  on  the  joint 
for  open  reduction  has  been  successfully  carried  out.  The  joint  may  be 
reached  by  a  direct  incision  just  below  the  zygoma  and  parallel  to  it. 
This  clears  the  facial  nerve  and  all  but  the  edge  of  the  parotid  gland,  and 
may  be  carried  inward  to  expose  the  joint  and  the  interarticular  carti- 
lage. 

Open  reduction  may  then  be  done.  Samter  (quot«d  by  Baay, 
he.  cit.)  reduced  a  case  by  operation  a  year  after  the  injury. 

Hildebrand,  of  B&le,  reduced  a  luxation  six  months  old  by  operation 
through  a  field  opened  by  temporary  resection  of  the  zygomatic  arch. 

Annandale,  Berard,  Bazy,  and  S^n^chal  have  all  done  resections  in 
such  cases  and  with  reported  good  results. 

Prognosis. — It  has  often  been  stated  that  jaw  luxations  left  unre- 
duced do  not  reduce  themselves,  but  do  well  after  a  time,  and  the 
patients  cease  to  suffer  any  of  the  characteristic  inconveniences. 

This  is  true  only  to  a  degree.  There  is  a  case  of  R.  \V.  Smith's  on 
record  in  which,  after  a  year,  the  teeth  could  be  only  "partly  closed," 
and  resection  of  the  condyles  has  been  done  in  several  cases  for  old 
luxation,  arguing  some  considerable  previous  distress.  All  that  can  be 
said  is  that  this  luxation  unreduced  gives  a  better  functional  result  than 
we  should  expect.     This  is  true  of  all  luxations  anywhere. 

After  reduction  these  cases  give  little  trouble,  and  are  usually  all 
right  in  a  few  days.  At  times  some  soreness  remains.  There  is  a 
definite  tendency  to  recurrence,  which  sometimes  may  become  habitual; 
such  recurrence  seems  independent  of  the  treatment  adopted,  and  is, 
after  all,  a  rare  exception, 

RECURRENT  DISLOCATION  OF  THE  JAW 
This  is  not  infrequent,  and  may  be  very  troublesome.     Reduction 
offers  little  difficulty :  frequently  the  patient  leams  to  reduce  the  luxa- 
tion himself. 

Annandale  has  operated  to  relieve  this  condition  by  suturing  the  inter- 
articular cartilage  in  place,  sewing  it  to  the  capsule  anteriorly,  with  good 
results.    Resection  of  the  condyle  has  been  done  in  such  cases  with  relief. 

HABITUAL  SUBLUXATION  FORWARD  {WITHOUT  TRAUHA) 
Certain  persons  develop,  without  any  injury  or  other  obvious  cause, 
a  subluxation  in  which  the  jaw  slips  farther  forward  than  normal  when 
the  mouth  is  opened.     This  produces  an  unpleasant  cracking  during 
mastication. 

The  condition  is  not  painful,  as  a  rule. 

There  may  be,  for  years,  this  habitual  cracking  in  the  joint,  with  an 
occasional  catch  that  seems  to  be  a  subluxation.  Lateral  motion  of  the 
jaw  may  clear  it,  or  manipulation  with  the  hand  may  be  necessary. 
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Probably  these  subluxatioQs  simply  mean  a  jamming  of  a  somewhat 
laxly  held  interarticular  cartilage. 

The  complaint  is  very  often  annoying.  It  usually  disappears  after 
a  time. 

No  treatment  is  of  avail,  seemingly.  Operation  seems  hardly  jus- 
tifiable. 

BACKWARD  DISLOCATION  OF  THE  JAT 
This  is  possible  only  when  there  has  been  extensive  smashing  of  the 
bones  about  the  external  auditory  canal.     There  is  said  to  be  immo- 
bility, with  the  mouth  standing  open,  and  a  loss  of  the  prominence  of 


the  condyle.  Disturbance  of  the  relation  of  the  back  teeth  (the  lower 
lying  too  far  back)  is,  of  course,  present.  There  is  bulging  of  the 
forward  wall  of  the  auditory  canal,  and  there  may  be  bleeding  from 
the  ear. 

Reduction  is  by  direct  traction. 

INWARD  DISLOCATION 
Similar  smashing  to  the  inner  side  may  allow  corresponding  displace- 
ment inward,  but  not  without  complicating  fracture  of  the  jaw  at  some 
point  of  its  arch. 
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UPWARD  DISLOCATION 


This,  like  the  last,  belongs  to  the  curiosities.  There  is  at  least  one 
case  on  record  in  which  the  condyle  has  been  driven  through  the  glenoid 
cavity,  through  the  base  of  the  skull.  A  fracture  of  the  base  from  impact 
of  the  condyle  without  smashing  in  of  the  base  has  happened  oftener. 
This  gives  no  actual  dislocation,  of  course.  In  either  of  these  cases  the 
jaw  lesion  is  only  an  incident  of  fracture  of  the  base  of  the  skull. 

OUTWARD  DISLOCATION 

This  is,  of  necessity,  rotary.  The  condyle  comes  to  lie  on  the  outer 
side  of  the  zygoma,  while  the  coronoid  process  is-  hooked  under  the 
zygoma.  Such  displacement  is  possible  only  if  there  is  some  fracture 
of  the  body  of  the  jaw,  as  will  be  seen  by  a  glance  at  the  skull.  {See 
Fig.  7.) 

Reduction  is  accomplished  by  pressing  the  jaw  slightly  farther  in- 
ward to  unhook  the  hammer-shaped  head  of  the  condyle,  and  then  by 
pushing  the  jaw  bodily  down  and  swinging  it  outward.  Both  coronoid 
process  and  condyle  come  into  their  natural  places,  and  only  the  ac- 
companying fracture  is  left  to  treat. 
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JAW  FRACTURES 

Fractures  of  the  jaw  through  the  tooth-bearing  area  do  not  concern 
U3  here,  except  in  80  far  as  they  occur  as  complicationa.  We  have  to 
do  only  with  those  fractures  that  counterfeit  jaw  luxations  more  or  less 
closely — fractures  at  or  near  the  angle,  and  those  occurring  behind  and 
above  this  point.     These  are: 

Fracture  at  or  behind  the  angle. 
Fracture  of  the  coronoid  process. 
Fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  condyle. 

Such  fractures  are  caused  by  violence  direcdy  applied  to  the  jaw, 
apparently  differing  in  no  way  from  the  trauma  usually  resulting  in 
fracture  farther  forward. 

Not  uncommonly  a  fracture  at  or  behind  the  angle  occurs  with  a 
fracture  further  forward  on  the  same  or  on  the  opposite  side.  Such 
associated  fractures  are  diagnosed  by  their  own  local  signs.  The  danger 
is  that  such  an  anterior  fracture  may  lead  to  our  overlooking  an  associ- 
ated and  a  more  important  break  behind  the  angle. 

FRACTURES  AT  OR  NEAR  THE  ANGLE  OF  THE  JAT 

These  fractures  are  in  no  way  constant  as  to  exact  site  or  exact 
obliquity. 

Lateral  pressure  gives  signs  of  soreness,  etc.,  and  there  is  inability 
to  move  the  jaw  normally.  Ordinarily,  there  is  much  thickening  below 
the  zygoma,  well  forward. 

There  is  usually  definite,  though  not  great,  disturbance  of  the  "bite." 

The  angle  of  the  jaw  is  apt  to  be  obscured,  so  to  speak.  Ordinarily, 
careful  palpation  inside  and  out  shows  the  characteristic  displacement. 
{See  Figs.  8  and  10.) 

In  these  cases  the  temporal,  masseter,  and  pterygoid  muscles  all 
tend  to  produce  and  to  perpetuate  the  deformity.  The  upper  fragment 
is  pulled  up  and  forward  alongside  the  body  of  the  jaw,  usually  to  the 
inner  side.  The  fragment  is  short  and  embedded  in  muscles,  and  we 
cannot  get  hold  of  it.     (See  Fig.  8.) 

All  the  cases  I  have  seen  or  known  of  that  have  been  treated 
conservatively  have  done  badly.  The  loose  fragment  becomes  fixed 
in  flexion  and  cannot  be  moved;  the  mouth  cannot  be  opened.  More- 
58 
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over,  owing  to  the  bad  apposition,  non-union,  or  at  least  delayed  union, 
is  likely  to  happen  and  does  in  fact  occur. 

I  believe,  therefore,  that  our  only  effective  resource  in  such  fractures 


proxima!  fragment  drnj^getj  uj 


is  open  operation  with  wiring  of  the  fragments.  This  operation  can  be 
done  without  opening  the  mouth  cavity  in  some  of  the  cases.  In  two 
cases  of  my  own  the  results  of  operation  were  excellent,  and  I  have 
heard  of  no  ill  results  of  such  operation. 
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FRACTURE  OF  THE  CORONOID  PROCESS  ALONE 
In  this  lesion  there  is  upward  displacement  of  the  fragment  by  the 
temporal    muscle.     Diagnosis   is   by   palpation.     This   condition   has 
been  met  by  fixation  only.     I  know  no  better  method.     The  results 
are  said  to  be  good. 

FRACTURE  OF  THE  NECK  OF  THE  JAW  BELOW  THE  CONDYLE 
This  lesion  is  not  rare,  relatively  speaking,  and  it  presents  some 
aspects  suggesting  luxation. 

Ordinarily  there  is  no  obvious  displacement  of  the  jaw  on  the  side 


Fig.  10,— Psljutian  [or  fracture  of  Ihe  ramiu  of  Iha  jaw. 

of  the  injury,  though  the  "bite"  is  disarranged.  The  condyle  is  not 
palpable  directly  in  front  of  the  ear,  but  may  perhaps  be  felt  farther 
forward.  There  is  not  the  same  degree  of  hollowing  in  front  of  the  ear 
that  luxation  presents.  There  is,  of  course,  a  decrease  of  vertical  height, 
and  the  back  teeth  close  when  the  front  ones  do  not,  even  if  the  lesion 
is  unilateral.     (See  Fig.  12.) 

Symptoms. — The  signs  are:  local  tenderness;  failure  of  the  front 
teeth  to  close  to  what  is  apparently  the  old  "bite"  without  application 
of  force;   possibility  of  adjusting  the  teeth  to  their  normal  relation  by 
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moderate  force,  with  a  recurrence  of  the  deformity  on  letting  go;  palpa- 
tion of  the  condyle  in  front  ot  its  normal  position — sometimes  as  a 
movable  mass;  failure  of  the  condyle  to  move  with  the  jaw;  increase  in 
mobility  of  the  jaw  anteroposleriorly. 

Treatment. — All  we  can  do  without  an  incision  is  to  bring  the  teeth 
into  their  normal  relation  and  hold  them  there. 

A  simple  bandage*  may  suffice,  or  we  may  have  to  have  recourse  to 
an  interdental  splint. 

Fixation  must  be  kept  up  for  two  or  three  weeks  at  least.  During 
this  time  we  would  do  wisely  to  feed  the  patient  through  a  catheter 
inserted  behind  or  between  the  teeth,  or,  at  the  worst,  through  the  nose. 


Results. — Results  seem  to  be  good  if  the  displacement  is  corrected, 
though  there  may  be  some  loss  of  mobility.  Union  is  by  bone,  at  least 
usually. 

R^ults  of  neglect  give  an  entire  disarrangement  of  the  "bite"  and 
great  loss  in  the  range  of  motion. 

Operation  is  possible,  but  is  not  encouraging;  there  would  be  little 
to  do  unless  to  excise  the  condylar  fragment — a  doubtful  benefit. 


'TheusuaJ  bandage  is  the  "four-tail." 
be  careful  not  to  pull  the  chin  back  an<t  so  i 
the  u|>per  and  lower  molars  may,  in  some 
ret«ntion. 


(Sec  Fi«(,  13.)  If  this  is  usrd,  we  mii 
crcaae  the  deformity.  A  wetlgc  betiv<s 
cases,  give  relief  aod  aid  reiluction  an 
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INJURIES  OF  THE  CERVICAL  SPINE 

Injuries  of  the  neck  are  common.  Tbey  result,  as  a  rule,  from  falls 
in  which  the  occiput  or  the  side  of  the  head  receives  the  force  of  the  blow. 
Direct  twisting  of  the  neclc  may  be  a  cause,  or  lateral  flexion  or  extension. 
Even  sudden  muscular  contraction  may  occasionally  suffice  for  such 
injury.*  Occasionally  a  blow  directly  on  the  back  of  the  neck  is  the 
cause  of  injury. 

The  results  are  luxation  or  fracture,  or  the  two  combiued,  or  a 
distortionf  or  "distraction,"t  which  involves  neither  fracture  nor  true 
luxation. 

The  results  are  serious,  in  so  far  as  they  involve — 

(a)  Damage  to  the  cord. 

(b)  Lesion  of  nerves  in  the  foramina  by  pressure,  or  damage  to 

nerve-roots  by  stretching, 

(c)  Loss  of  normal  motion,  with  or  without  deformity. 

(d)  Loss  of  Irony  support  of  the  head. 

No  region  of  the  cervical  spine  is  free  from  the  liability  to  damage. 
The  cases  that  present  themselves  for  diagnosis  are  mainly  those  of  the 
iowerfea//of  thecervicalspine;  this  is,  however,  not  because  such  lesions 
are  commoner,  but  because  lesions  of  the  upper  part  of  the  neck  are 
so  often  Instantaneously  fatal. 

When  there  is  a  crush  of  the  cord  above  the  fourth  cervical  segment, 
this  cut-off,  if  complete,  paralyzes  the  phrenic  nerve,  and  death,  if  not 
actually  instantaneous,  is  too  prompt  for  surgical  aid  to  come  in 
question. 

What  we  have  to  deal  with  clinically,  therefore,  are  the  lesions  of 
the  upper  neck  that  are  incomplete,  so  far  as  cord  damage  goes,  and  those 
of  damage  below  the  fourth  segment,  which  may  be  fatal  but  are  at 
least  not  promptly  fatal.  The  whole  class  of  injuries  iiere  involved  are 
of  great  seriousness;  the  majority  of  them  yield  little  encouragement  for 
surgical  measures. 

•  I  have  seen  one  case  in  whicli  thia  was  certainly  the  cause  of  b  rotary  luxa- 

t  A  "distortion"  is  a  twist,  rotation,  or  lateral  abduction,  of  ten  involving  a  pull 
on  the  nerves,  nol  necessarily  involving  bone  or  ligament  damage.  Cf.  Courtney: 
Distortion  of  the  Spine:  Boston  Med.  and  SurR.  Joiir.,  1900,  cxiii,  p.  345, 

I  In  "distraction"  or  "diastasis"  component  parts  of  the  spine  (bodies,  inter- 
vertebral discs,  articular  processcH,  etc.)  are  putted  apart,  wilh  ligamentous  damage. 
62 
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Before  going  into  description  of  lesions  and  cases  it  may  be  well  to 
review  the  landmarks. 


H 


■*t«nJ  view,  aboai 


,  __ jf  the'llii 

snd  firth  vertebne. 


—Most  obvious  are  the  spinous  processes.  The  spinous 
processes  of  the  cervical  vertebra  may  usually  be  felt  pretty  clearly. 
The  "vertebra  prominens,"  aca- 
demically the  seventh  cervical,  is, 
in  fact,  indifferently  the  seventh 
cervical  or  the  first  dorsal  spine. 
From  this  point  up  there  is  a 
sharp  loss  of  prominence  of  the 
spines,  and  in  many  normal  necks 
there  is,  above  the  fifth  or  sixth, 
an  inter\'al  corresponding  to  two 
or  three  spines  in  which  noth- 
ing definite  can  be  felt,  {See 
Pig.  14.)  /^ 

Above    this  we  have,  so  to     / 
speak,  a  sudden  reappearance  of     | 
the  spines.     The   spine   of   the 
axis  is  nearly  always  palpable — 

that  of  the  atlas  often  is.     Very        '*'  p»  "<" "     «  rainverse  processea. 

little  dependence  can  be  placed  on  an  apparent  anterior  displacement 
in  the  region  of  the  fourth  to  sixth  cervical  vertebne,  as  shown  by  pal- 
pation of  the  spines. 
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Unfortunately,  we  are  also  subject  to  a  very  considerable  margin  of 
error  in  regard  to  lateral  deviation.  Tbe  cervical  vertebrse  down  to 
about  the  fifth  have  bifid  spinous  processes,  and  of  these  bifid  processes, 
no  one  may  say  which  side,  right  or  left,  is  likely  to  be  more  prominent 
and  more  palpable.     (See  Fig.  15.) 

On  palpation  of  the  sides  of  the  neck  we  may  feel  the  transverse 
processes  in  most  individuals.  These  may  be  palpable  in  front  or 
behind  the  sternocleidomastoid  muscle;  usually  they  are  most  readily 
felt  behind  it  or  through  itssubstance,  just  behind  the  vessels*  (Fig.  16). 

So  far  as  concerns  the  front  of  the  vertebral  column, — the  bodies 


Fig.  17. — Paipntion  of  ihe  antetior  surfaees  of  the  cetvical  i^rlsbne  Ihrouib  th«  pharyni. 

themselves, — pharyngeal  examination  with  the  finger  may  give  very 
useful  information.  A  finger  inserted  in  the  mouth  may  be  made  to 
reach  up  to  the  atlas,  and,  in  the  adult,  down  as  far  as  the  fourth  inter- 
vertebral cartilage,  but  no  further.  (See  Fig.  17.)  In  this  region  (first 
to  fourth  vertebrie)  we  must  expect  a  certain  amount  of  forward  convex- 
ity and  irregularity,  and  must  remember  that  the  ring  of  the  atlas  nor- 
mally projects  for%vard.t  It  is  only  the  sharp  deviations,  caused  by  slipping 
forward  of  one  vertebra  on  another,  that  are  of  any  use  in  diagnosis. 

•In  relation  to  any  extreme  apparent  projection  of  transverse  processes  in  the 

lower  part  of  the  neck  the  question  ot  cervical  ribs  nr     "  '  "  ■" '    — - --i     -m.  i. 

occurrence  is  not  extremely  u 
t  See  Fig.  4e. 
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Because  of  anatomic  as  well  as  elinical  reasons  lesions  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  cervical  spine  will  here  be  treate<l  as  a  class  apart,  though,  in 
consideration  of  the  given  clinical  case,  the  distinction  may  not  be  easy. 

Dislocations  of  Occiput  on  Atlas. — These  are  so  rare  as  to  be  almost 
a  nogligiible  injury.  The  connections  of  atlas  and  skull  are  so  secured 
by  tough  ligaments  that  the  tendency  is  toward  transmission  of  force 
downward  to  more  vulnerable  portions  of  the  neck.  Lesion  at  this 
level  is,  however,  possible,  and  has  occurred. 

Dislocation  of  Occiput  Backward  on  Atlas. — There  are  three  cases 
fully  recorded:  one  (that  of  Coste,  given  by  Blasius*)  showed  forward 
luxation  of  the  atlas  beneath  the  occiput,  complete  on  the  right,  in- 
complete on  the  left,  and  also  a  luxation  of  the  atlas  forward  on  the 
axis,  the  odontoid  process  being  broken  also.  Strangely  enough  the 
paralysis  present  in  this  case  was  a  motor  paralysis  only,  and  the  patient 
sur%'ived  the  injury  for  five  months. 

The  other  recorded  cases  were  instantly  fatal.  The  cause  in  two 
cases  was  direct  violence — a  blow  from  beliind  at  the  level  of  the  atlas. 

Dislocations  of  the  Atlas  on  the  Axis.^Suc)i  dislocation  is  possible 
only  when  the  odontoid  process  is  slipped  out  from  under  the  transverse 
ligament,!  when  it  tears  through  this  ligament,  or  when  the  odontoid 
itself  is  broken  and  displaced.  There  are  a  good  many  autopsy  findings 
including  all  these  possible  conditions,  the  last  being  most  common. 

In  almost  all  these  cases  the  luxation  is  of  the  atlas  foru-aTd—'m  some 
cases  forward  and  to  one  side.  Often  there  is  fracture  of  the  arches  as 
well  as  of  the  odontoid  process. 

The  dislocation  bachward  may  happen — has  happened  in  several  cases, 
all  fatal.  In  one  promptly  fatal  case  (autopsied)  there  was  also  a 
fracture  of  the  arch  of  the  atlas  and  a  fracture  of  the  odontoid  process. 
One  would  say  this  process  nmst  be  broken  to  permit  the  luxation,  were 
there  not  a  case  on  record  (Nichet)  of  a  "spontaneous"  luxation  in 
which  the  atlas  had  been  displaced  back  and  to  one  side,  jumping  the 
intact  odontoid.     There  is  no  record  of  such  injury  from  trauma. 

The  question  of  double  rotary  dislocation  between  atlas  and  axis 
must  still  be  left  open.     There  is  at  least  one  probable  case. 

IXastasis  occurs  at  this  level  with  more  or  less  displacement.  I 
have  seen  one  case,  with  obvious  damage  at  this  point,  shown  by  tender- 
ness and  rigidity  unmistakably  spinal,  and  by  a  fixed  forward  position 
of  the  head,  which  showed  on  the  x-ray  plate  not  the  expected  luxation, 
but  an  apparent  separation  wider  than  normal  between  the  first  and 

'Bloaius:   Vrtljhrschr.  t.  prakt.  Heilkunde,  vol.  ciii,  p.  65. 

fCurioualy  enough,  there  is  onepostmorlemrrtord  demoiistrafinK  tliepa-wihilily 
of  such  a  slipping  of  the  odontoid  out  from  Its  socket  withoul  complete  tearing  of  the 
suspensory  figameots  (Hirigoycn). 
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second  arches,  with  nothing  else  discoverable.  There  were  no  cord  or 
nerve-root  symptoms.  The  patient  refused  the  proposed  fixation  and 
bed  treatment  and  disappeared.  The  injury  resulted  from  a  fall  down- 
stairs in  which  the  back  of  the  head  was  struck. 

This  is  the  mild  grade  of  diastasis,  with  no  more  than  a  rocking 
forward  of  the  atlas. 

The  severer  form  is  that  described  as  Malgaigne's  "  inclinaison," 
where  without  true  luxation  there  is  such  a  tipping  forward  (with  a 
minimal  sliding  motion,  of  course)  of  head  and  atlas  on  the  axis  that 
there  is  pressure  on  the  medulla  between  the  posterior  arch  of  the  atlas 
and  the  undamaged  odontoid  process.  If  a  diastasis  due  to  ligament 
rupture  be  combined  with  a  fracture  of  the  odontoid,  the  immediate 
risk  of  compression  of  the  cord  is,  of  course,  lessened,  as  atlas  and  odon- 
toid slide  forward  together.  Cases  are  on  record  where  the  displacement 
and  the  consequent  compression  of  the  medulla  have  been  slowly  pro- 
gressive. Dubreuil's  case  showed  slow  gradual  lowering  of  the  chin; 
finally,  on  the  seventeenth  day,  sudden  death  fol- 
lowed an  incautious  movement. 

In  other  cases  there  may  be  no  deformity,  only 
soreness  and  stiffness,  without  cord  or  nerve  symp- 
toms, and  yet  there  may  be  fracture  of  the  odontoid, 
even  with  other  fractures  of  atlas  or  axis.  Here 
the  danger  of  sudden  movement  is  equally  present 
without  any  warning  signs. 

The  fractures    at    this    level    are    various   and 
without  definite  type;  the  symptoms  are  not  char- 
•lis.  acteristic,  and  the  x-ray  helps  but  little  in  many 

cases. 
Commonest  is,  perhaps  the  fracture  of  the  axis,  with  forward  dis- 
location of  the  atlas,  moving  with  the  anterior  fragment  of  the  axis. 
(See  Fig.  18.) 

Diagnosis  of  Lesions  of  the  Upper  Cbrvical  Vertebrae 
So  few  of  these  cases  of  injury  to  the  first  two  cervical  vertebra 
survive  the  trauma  that  data  for  diagnosis  are  scanty.*  This  much  may 
be  said,  however.  Substantially  all  these  injuries  show  forward  dis- 
placement, if  any.  The  deformity  is  in  the  direction  of  a  movement  of 
the  head  directly  forward,  or  forward  (with  or  without  rotation)  to  one 
side,  with  the  chin  sometimes  sunk  toward  or  even  actually  resting  on 
the  chest,  rotated  away  from  the  most  damaged  side.  In  contra- 
distinction to  the  luxations  and  fractures  lower  down,  the  luxations  and 
fractures  here  sometimes  show  not  a  deformity  with  persistent  rigidity, 
but  a  simple  dropping  forward  of  the  head.     There  is  no  locking  as  in 
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the  other  cases — simply  a  "  slumping,"  and  this  seems  to  be  true  whether 
there  is  any  great  displacement  or  not. 

The  feehng  in  one's  hands  of  some  of  these  high  luxations  or  fracture 
luxations  is  unique.     The  head  simply  lies  loose. 

There  is  apt  to  be  much  interference  with  respiration  and  with  swal- 
lowing, partly  mechanical  in  origin,  but  due  also  to  medullary  pressure 
in  some  cases. 

This  sort  of  loose  lesion  is  certainly  characteristic  of  atlo-axoid 
lesions.  An  occipito-atloid  luxation  would  presumably  show  like 
looseness,  with  the  head  back  and  extended,  but  not  locked. 

There  are,  however,  cases  of  damage  between  atlas  and  axis,  in- 
cluding cases  of  odontoid  fracture,  where  there  is  no  laxness,  no  de- 
formity, nothing  at  all  that  is  characteristic;  simply  pain  and  tenderness 
at  this  level  following  injury,  or  perhaps  slight  abnormality  of  attitude 
or  some  rigidity,  but  nothing  on  which  diagnosis  can  be  made.     The 


most  we  can  do  is  to  make  out  the  level  of  the  injury  from  local  tender- 
ness, for  in  noQ-fatal  cases  cord  damage  is  not  usually  present  to  help 
show  the  level  of  the  injury. 

Projection  of  the  spinous  or  of  the  transverse  process  of  the  lower 
vertebra  backward,  or  on  one  side  or  the  other,  or  projection  of  the  body 
of  either  vertebra  felt  in  the  pharynx,  are  of  avail,  if  positive,  but  the 
lack  of  such  evidence  proves  nothing.  A  sudden  unguarded  movement 
has  caused  a.  slipping  of  a  fractured  but  undisplaced  odontoid,  and  in- 
stant death  where,  a  moment  before,  there  was  no  sign  to  point  to  such 
injury.     There  are  several  such  cases. 

Skiagraphs  may  help  in  showing  injuries  in  this  region,  but  are  quite 
as  apt  not  to  show  much  of  anything.  Good  plates  of  the  upper  neck 
are  very  hard  to  get,  and  often  hard  to  interpret  if  obtained. 

Anesthesia  or  paresthesia  about  the  base  of  the  skull  behind  (over 
parts  not  struck)  suggests  nerve  injury  by  compression  (occipital  nerve, 
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rising  from  the  second  segment),  and  is  apt  to  result  from  vertebral 
fracture.     This  sign  is  relatively  common,     (See  Fig.  19.) 

The  importance  of  palpation  through  the  pharynx  seems  to  me  to 
have  been  greatly  exaggerated.  There  are  bony  prominences  enough 
in  the  central  line  shoivn  in  bone  specimens  to  be  confusing,  and  when 
we  add  to  these  the  exs^geration  of  prominences  due  to  soft  parts 
intervening,  the  difficulties  of  examination,  the  possible  intervention 
of  osteo-arthritic  changes,  etc.,  it  is  obvious  that  data  so  obtained  must 
be  judged  conservatively.  Nor  does  palpation  from  outside  help  us 
much. 

What  we  have  to  go  on  in  practice  is  the  follomng: 

(a)  Rigiclity  of    the    neck,    or   abnormal  position,   usually  in 

flexion,  or  loosenes;i  of  the  relaxed  neck. 
(6)  Local  tenderness. 

(c)  Abnormal  bony  prominences. 

(d)  Signs  of  damage  to  the  cervical  nerves,* 

(e)  a;-ray  evidence. 

The  only  safe  way  is  to  treat  all  doubtful  cases  as  actual  spine  lesions. 

TREATMENT  OF  LESIONS  OF  UPPER  CERVICAL  SPINE 

.  The  question  of  diagnosis  is  subordinate,  for  detailed  diagnosis  of 
the  bone  lesion  is,  fortunately,  not  essential. 

Most  cases  come  to  postmortem  diagnosis  only.  Of  the  more  for- 
tunate, we  have  two  classes:  those  with  and  those  without  sufficient 
displacement  to  give  compression  of  the  cord.  If  there  are  any  con- 
siderable cord  symptoms,  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  they  are  from  exist- 
ing persistent  pressure,  and  the  problem  is  one  of  instant  relief  of  this 
pressure.!  '    " 

As  a  rule,  the  direction  of  displacement  will  be  obvious — if  it  is 
not,  it  is  pretty  safe  to  assume  that  we  have  a  forward  displacement. 
Reduction  will,  of  course,  be  in  the  direction  of  reversing  this  displace- 
ment. 

Delay  for  further  diagnosis  is  almost  certainly  fatal  in  such  cases. 
Reduction  by  extension  and  gentle  backward  traction,  controlled,  if 
practicable,  by  manipulation  with  a  finger  in  the  pharynx,  is  the  only 
worthy  surgical  treatment. 

The  patient  may  possibly  die  on  our  hands;  this  is  the  risk  we  take. 
Fortunately,  the  risk  is  small.  So  far  as  I  know  the  much-quoted  case 
of  Petit- liadel,  and  one  of  Boyer's,t  are  the  only  ones  recorded  in  which 

"Damage  to  the  cord  does  not  greatly  help  in  locating  the  IfTet  of  the  injury  in 
these  cases,  for  they  show  only  iiicomjikic  cord  lenion,  as  iioied  aiwve. 

t  At  this  level  we  do  not  have  to  reckon  with  the  cases  (common  at  lower  levels) 
of  total  cord  damage,  done  and  irremediable,  without  any  present  pressure  from 
bone.  Such  extensive  damage  of  the  upper  segments  means  iiiijtant  death;  lesser 
damage  calla  for  active  treatment. 

ttjuoted  by  lilasiua,  toe.  ril. 
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such  correction  of  tlie  lesion  resulted  in  death.     Where  no  risk  is  taken, 
death  in  such  cases  is  almost  certain. 

After  reduction,  the  obvious  treatment  is  firm  fixation,  and  in  these 
cases  this  should  take  the  form  of — first,  sand-bag  fixation,  with  the 
neck  supported,  the  head  slightly  extended;  then,  if  the  patient  passes 
by  the  stage  of  probable  lung  complications,  a  plaster-of-Paris  jacket 
(including  head,  neck,  and  upper  chest)  is  to  be  worn  for  long  enough 
to  insure  against  redisplacemont.  (See  Figs.  20  and  21.)  Probably 
six  weeks  of  such  fixation  will  Ixt  enough.*  The  plaster-of-Paris  appara- 
tus is  followed  by  a  "Thomas"  collar  that  steadies  and  supports  the 
head  and  fimits  motion.     The  classic  "Thomas  collar"  may  ser%'e; 


FiKX.  20.  2i  —Ptasler  c-litiaH.    Unmr  case  im  TiKX.  27  ali'l  :>S. 

better  yet  is  the  pasteboard  collar,  shown  in  Figs.  22  to  25,  worn  for 
many  weeks  or  even  months. 

Traction  on  the  neck  applied  to  the  head  is  often  a  wise  measure, 
helping  fixation  at  least  (Fig.  26). 

•There  is  a  case  on  record  (Parker,  quofed  by  Hamilton,  Fractures  iinil  Disloca- 
tions, third  edition,  p.  161)  in  which  futal  displacement  occurred  five  months  after 
injut?.  There  was  here  a  tearing  of  the  occipito-axoid  ligaments,  as  well  as  odon- 
toid fracture. 

This  coae  had  had  no  cord  symptoms,  but  had  obvious  bony  displacement  and 


had  had  much  pai 

It  is  true  that  the  odontoid  unites  by 
that  there  is  ordinarily  any  grave  risk  of  displacement  if  there  Is  no  lameness  after 


lat  the  odontoid  unites  by  tibrous  tissue  only,  but  I  do  not  believe 

inarily  any  grave  ris!      '■>*-•   .-.>.•.     .  -    _     ■  r. 

of  adequate  fixation. 
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Fig.  22.— ThomM  collar  of  ■'pwaa  bo«rd  "  cardbonrj.     Usual  pi 


FLc.  24,— Cor 
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Where  there  has  been  no  definite  displacement  and  no  cord  damage, 
reduction  does  not  come  in  question.  Bed  rest  with  sand-bag  fixation 
is  indicated  for  ten  days  at  least;  following  this  the  collar,  carefully 
fitted,  should  suffice  in  a  tractable  patient;  it  should  be  worn  four  weeks 
at  least.  In  cases  of  this  class  we  have  no  indication  for  any  operative 
interference.  Even  the  existence  of  slight  bone  displacement  does  not 
call  for  reduction  unless  there  be  damage  to  the  cord,  but  any  con- 
siderable displacement  would  indicate  that  the  support  had  better  be 
worn  longer  for  safety. 

In  cases  where  damage  to  the  cord  is  present,  but  seems  slight,  the 
matter  is  debatable.  On  the  whole,  the  recorded  cases  rather  suggest  a 
leaning  toward  interference  and  reduction  where  the  question  is  open, 


on  account  of  the  not  infrequent  occurrence  of  progressive  meningeal 
and  cord  damage  in  this  class  of  cases.  Anything  that  is  done  should 
be  done  promptly.  Each  ease  must  be  judged  by  itself.  Personally, 
I  should  hesitate  to  manipulate  a  case  of  lesion  at  this  level,  simply 
because  of  partial  paralysis  of  limited  extent,  unless  I  could  form  a 
pretty  clear  idea  of  the  bone  lesion.  The  cases  personally  observed 
have  shown  definite  improvement  (usually  total)  under  simple  fixation. 
It  is  often  good  surgery  to  "let  well  enough  alone." 

It  is  probably  safe  to  formulate  the  following  rough  practical  rules: 

1.  Cases  with  cutting  of  the  cord  are  dead. 

2.  Cases  with  pressure  on  the  cord  will  die  presumably  if  not  re- 
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lieved;  the  treatment  is  to  take  chances  on  a  reduction  by  traction, 
extension,  and  backwoTd  replacement;  then  fixation.  If  signs  of  cord 
pressure  are  slight,  the  question  of  replace- 
ment is  debatable. 

3.  Cases  without  paralyses  should  be 
fixed;  sand-bags  should  suffice  at  first; 
moderate  extension  without  traction  is  de- 
sirable. Later,  fixation  is  by  plaster  and 
the  modified  Thomas  collar. 

Judging  from  all  the  recorded  cases  it 
is  safe  to  say  that  prompt  treatment  by 
reduction  along  these  lines  will  save  some 
cases;  delay  for  more  accurate  diagnosis 
will  show  a  worse  percentage,  both  as  to 
early  deaths  and  as  to  paralysis. 

Open  operational  am  inectomy — seems 
to  show  no  encouraging  results  in  this  class 
of  high  lesions. 


:scr, 
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only  mrei)    be 
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Prognosis  in  Lesions  o 


E  Upper  Cervical  Spine 


The  prognosis  in  general  is  bad.  Many  cases  die  instantly.  Many 
others  die  within  thirty-six  to  seventy-two  liours  as  a  result  of  damage  to 
the  medulla.  Hyperpyrexia  occurs  up  to  110°  F.  or  higher;  the  pulse 
is  high,  and  respiratory  failure  is  added  to  by  the  distinct  tendency  to 
(vasomotor)  lung  edema  in  tills  class  of  injuries,  which  is  often  the  direct 
cause  of  death,*  If  there  is  extensive  paralysis,  with  consequent  loss 
of  action  of  abdominal  and  thoracic  muscles,  the  distention  of  the  ab- 
domen encroaching  on  the  chest  capacity,  with  a  respiratory  movement 
confined  to  the  diaphragm,  adds  a  grave  complication. 

There  is  also  a  possibility  in  these  cases  of  suppurative  spinal  menin- 
gitis, hard  to  explain,  but  apparently  undebatable  in  the  face  of  recorded 
cases.     Other  complications  are   rare.f     The  considerable  chance  of 

•J,  L.,  aged  fourteen,  srcn  by  the  wriler  August  12,  1907.  Hud  fallen  from  a 
train  platform  shortly  previous.  Wan  in  ehock,  dazed,  l>ut  rational  cnougli.  f^howed 
marked  cyanosis,  rapid  and  labored  respiration,  lungs  full  of  coarse  bubbling  rflles 
throughout.  There  was  a  wound  over  the  oiTiput,  but  no  signs  of  cerebral  daiDage 
save  for  slight  internal  strahirfmits.  The  neek  showed  characl eristic  flaccidily,  with- 
out great  pain.  The  case  was  seen  for  me  by  Drs.  I.und  and  ScanneU,  and  by  Dr.  J. 
J.  Thomas  of  the  nerve  deparlnient,  who  concurred  in  the  diagnosis  of  high  cervical 
lesion  (loose)  with  meilullary  damage  and  voMimotor  lung  symptoms.  Fur  a  time 
his  color  improved,  and  the  lalioreil  respiration  and  the  lung  e<Iema  improved,  but 
after  three  hours  the  edema  inrreaMe<l,  wilh  the  frothing-up  of  tliin,  bloody,  mu- 
coserous  discharge.  Temperature  and  pulse  rose;  he  became  unconscious,  and  died 
about  four  hours  after  tlie  first  examination. 

t  There  is  one  case  on  retoni  of  tearing  of  both  tlie  vertebral  artery  and  the  vein 
(Blasius). 
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sudden  displacement  in  certain  cases,  particularly  in  those  of  fracture  of 
the  odontoid,  is  to  be  remembered.* 

Prognosis  must,  therefore,  be  guarded  always,  and  treatment  must 
be  conservative  even  in  the  mildest  cases.  On  the  other  hand,  not  all 
of  even  the  most  unpromising  cases  are  fatal. 

Local  function  in  the  cases  that  do  recover  is  surprisingly  good. 
There  may  be  only  moderate  loss  of  rotatory  motion  and  flexion,  noth- 
ing else. 

Coste's  case  of  survival  for  months  with  complete  unreduced  forward 
luxation;    Flecken's  case  of  fortunate  reduction  of  a  unilateral  axis 
luxation  (forward),  reduced  after  one  wM'k;  a  case  of  Ehrlich's  of  one- 
sided backward  luxation;  a  ca.se  of  the  same  lesion  rep<jrtod  by  Walton, 
unreduced;  Horn's ca.se ;t  Phillip's  case  of  forward  luxation  with  broken 
arch    complicating    it,    without 
cord  damage,  who  lived   to  die 
from  phtliisis,  and  the  author's 
cases — speak  for  the  possibilities 
in  luxation  with  or  without  frac- 
ture. 

Xo  doubt  many  cases  of 
odontoid  fracture  and  fractures 
of  arch  and  body  have  recovered 
spontaneously. 

Interesting  in  this  connection 
is  a  specimen  in  the  Warren 
Museum  in  Boston,  of  unknown 
history  (No.  970  of  the  old  cata- 
logue), in  which  there  is  a  sharp 
lateral  tilting  of  the  atlas  with  a 

fracture  of  the  articular  surface       i"'k  27.-rnBe  i.  shnwing  ihp  projKiinn  o(  ih» 
of  the  atlas;  there  is  no  narrow- 
ing of  the  medullary  space,  and  the  injury  was  evidently  an  old  one. 

Case  I. — C.  F.  Fell  down-stairs,  striking  back  of  head.  Xo  symp- 
toms at  first  save  soreness.     Later,  a  prominence  was  found  just  below 

*In  a  case  seen  by  me  in  January,  1909,  by  courtesy  of  Dr.  J.  B,  Blake  (fracture 
of  second  cer^'ical  vertebra  with  forward  displacement  of  atlas),  there  was  ripcalnl 
paraplegia,  occurring  with  alight  cbangea  of  position,  disappearing  wilhin  minutes 
or  hours  afl«r  fresh  hypereKtension,  for  ten  days.  The  patient  eventually  maiic  a 
perfectly  good  recovery,  save  for  partial  paralysis  of  one  deltoid  mUMcIe. 

t  Horn  (blaaias,  from  Horn,  in  Kleinert's  Kcpertor.  <ler  Med.  Chir.  Journalist, 
Jahrgang  1840,  viii,  139)  records  the  following  case:  He  gw»xrd  in  the  case  of  a 
man  who  had  fallen  out  of  a  tree,  and  who  had  motor  an<l  sensory  paralysis  of  arms 
as  well  as  legs,  and  could  not  raise  his  head,  which  had  fallen  fomard,  that  there 
might  likely  be  pressure  from  the  odontoid.  Accordingly,  the  atlua  wa.-  rmluceri 
backward,  or  manipulation  to  this  end  carried  out.  There  was  a  double  click,  and 
r  the  paralysis  disappoaretl,  and  in  two  weeks  the  patient  recovered. 
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occiput  on  leFt.     Pain  in  area  of  right  leaser  occipital  nerve,  which  was 
persistent. 

Was  kept  in  bed  with  sand-bags  as  a  support  until  the  fourth  week. 
Then  put  up  in  plaster  (see  Fig.  20).  This  was  removed  after  eight 
weeks.     Motion  of  neck  was  regained  gradually. 


Fii.  28.— Ca»  I:  i-ny.     Shows  only  the  forwaitl  diepliucnient  of  Ihe  allu.     (Skslcb  from  x-rty 

January  17,  1908,  fourteen  weeks  after  injury,  he  went  back  to  his 
work  as  a  compositor.     (See  Figs.  27  and  28.) 

Case  11.— T.   D.,   aged   forty-eight,   entered   May  7,   1906.     Fell 

down-stairs.     Unconscious  for  a  time,  and  then  showed  paralysis  of 

right  arm,  pain  in  right  side  of  head,  and  tenderness  of  the  upper  part 

of  the   neck,  with   great   pain   on   any 

motion. 

Seen  by  the  neurologist  who  made  a 
diagnosis  (aa  to  the  arm)  of  nerve-root 
lesion.  There  was  total  paralysis,  but 
no  sensory  disturbance. 

After  three  weeks  he  could  move  his 
head  without  pain  and  the  arm  paralysis 
was  nearly  gone. 

The  i-ray  showed  fracture  of  the  axis 
f     with    much    displacement,    as    seen  in 

At  four  weeks  he  was  up  in  a  Thomas 
collar.  Showed  a  very  shght  spastic  condition  of  the  right  leg.  This 
presently  cleared  up. 

At  seven  weeks  the  collar  was  omitted. 

Three  days  later  he  insisted  on  going  home.  There  was  nothing 
abnormal  about  him  apparently,  save  slight  stiffness  of  the  neck,  with 
no  pwn. 
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Case  111.^3.  C.     Fell  from  a  horizontal  bar,  striking  his  forehead. 
Immediate  lameness  of  neck.     A  few  days  later  came  to  the  City 


Hospital  Out-patient  Department,  where  I  saw  him  at  the  request  of 
Dr.  L.  T.  Wilson.  He  was  treated  as  a  probable  fracture  high  up. 
The  i-ray  showed  an  axis  fracture  with  displacement.     Clinically,  he 


issUih). 

showed  a  neck  held  rigid,  with  the  head  slightly  tilted  to  the  left.     The 
prominence  in  front  could  be  felt    in  the  pharynx,  though  not  very 
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clearly.  He  had  pain  in  the  neck  and  in  the  region  supplied  by  the 
occipitalis  minor  nerve  on  the  right. 

From  the  first  he  walked  about  in  a  well-fitted  Thomas  collar. 

December  9,  1908,  he  showed  some  stiffness,  but  had  no  pain.  (See 
Fig.  30.) 

Case  7F.— P.  J.,  aged  thirty-five.  May23, 1906:  Fell  over  banisters, 
striking  head  and  shoulders.  Unconscious  for  two  hours.  Neck 
rigid,  inclined  to  right.  Tenderness  of  upper  neck,  and  great  pain  in 
this  region.  No  paralyses.  No  bony  deformity  detected,  x-ray 
shows  fracture  of  axis.     (See  Fig.  31,) 

June  7:  Insi-sts  on  getting  up.     Head  in  supporting  splint. 

June  29:  No  symptoms.  Insists  on  having  all  apparatus  taken  off. 
Went  home  against  advice,  apparently  well. 

LESIONS  BELOW  THE  SECOND  CERVICAL  VERTEBRA 

Below  the  axis  we  have  five  cervical  vertebrie  of  substantially  similar 
structure,  subject  to  like  lesions. 

Below  the  axis  the  physiologic  movements  of  importance  are  rotation 
and  flexion.  The  traumas  affecting  this  region  act,  first,  by  exaggerated 
rotation;  second,  by  exaggeration  of  the  slight  range  of  normal  flexion. 
Exa^erated  rotation  gives  unilateral  luxations,  incomplete  or  complete, 
or  "double  rotatory"  luxations.  Exaggerated  flexion  leads  to  double 
forward  luxation  or  to  fracture.  Extreme  extension  acts  rarely:  it 
may  give  backward  luxation  of  one  or  both  sides,  or  it  may  produce  fracture. 
In  general,  backward  displacement  without  rotation  (i.  e.,  from  blows 
on  the  forehead  or  on  the  back  of  the  neck)  is  more  apt  to  occur  between 
skull  and  atlas  or  atlas  and  axis.  Lesions  of  the  lower  five  vertebra, 
in  fact,  almost  always  show  forward  displacement. 

Dislocations  and  fractures  seem  to  occur  indifferently  often;  both 
are  more  common  in  the  region  from  the  fifth  to  the  seventh  vertebra^ 
the  region  of  maximum  physiologic  mobility.  Fractures  are  associated 
more  often  with  fatal  cord  damage;  distortion  of  attitu<le  and  damage, 
not  to  the  cord,  but  to  the  nerve-roots,  rather  suggests  simple  luxation. 
Dislocation  may  often  occur  as  the  result  of  a  force- probably  too  slight 
to  give  fracture. 

DISLOCATIONS 

The  absence  of  ribs  in  the  cervical  region,  the  mobility  of  vertebrwi 
at  this  level,  and  the  nearly  horizontal  articular  surfaces,  make  possible 
the  occurrence  of  pure  luxations,  such  as  can  rarely  occur  lower  down. 

Of  the  dislocations  pure  and  simple  we  have  six  types,  substantially 
the  same  in  detail  at  all  heights  from  the  atlo-axoid  joint  downward.* 

*  The  earliest  exhaustive  stud  v  of  those  luxationa,  considerfHi  eiinically,  is  to  be 
found  in  an  article  in  LaiiBenlicnk's  Arcliiv,  xxx,  1S.S.5,  p.  192,  by  \V.  Wagiier,  of 
Kooi^htitte,  wlio  han  rantributeil  so  much  to  our  knowledge  of  vertebral  leBiona 
The  article  is  illustrated  by  admirable  plates. 
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1.  Unilateral  forward,  incomplete. 

2.  Unilateral  forward,  complete. 

3.  "Double  rotatory,"  complete. 

4.  Bilateral  forward,  complete. 

5.  Unilateral  backward. 

6.  Bilateral  backward. 

The  inconipleto  bilateral  form  has  not  been  demonstrated  so  far  as 
forward  luxation  goes.  Backward  luxation  shows  no  definite  distinction 
between  complete  and  incomplete  forms. 

All  these  luxations  are  most  often  rotatory  in  type. 

Type  I.  Unilateral  incomplete  forward,  represents  merely  an  exag- 


geration of  the  normal  mol)ility;  when  the  natural  mobility  is  over- 
forced,  we  have  "jamming,"  presumably  with  a  pinching  of  capsular 
structures  and  with  some  tearing  of  ligaments. 

Where  there  is  an  incomplete  luxation,  the  position  is  then  not 
strictly  abnormal.  It  is  merely  an  abnormal  persistence  of  the  position 
of  extreme  rotation. 

The  position  assumed  by  the  vertebra  is  as  shown  in  Figs,  32  and 
35.     The  position  of  the  head  is  shown  in  Figs.  34,  36,  and  37.* 

If  the  luxation  is  on  the  right,  we  have  a  tilting  of  the  head  to  the 
left,  a  rotation  of  the  chin  to  the  left,  and  a  slight  lifting  of  the  chin 
to  the  left. 
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In  fresh  cases  there  may  be  a  good  deal  of  spasm,  and  the  neck  may 
be  held  rigid.  There  is,  as  a  rule,  no  considerable  pain  referable  to  the 
bony  displacement. 

The  tenderness  is  sometimes  localized  enough  to  be  of  definite  aid  in 
diagnosis. 

Even  in  fresh  cases  flexion  and  extension  of  the  head  are  possible 
(in  the  joint  between  atlas  and 
condyles)  to  some  extent. 

When  there  is  less  spasm,  there 
may  be  tolerable  mobility,  but 


g   the  notjna] 
n  villi  n  liiliDC  in  ubjuclion. 


whatever  the  mobility  of  the  head,  there  is  a  definite  "bony"  resistance 
to  rotation  toward  the  damageti  side,  short  of  the  normal  limit,  and  the 
lateral  tilting  remains  obvious  in  all  positions. 

An  important  sign  in  diagnosis  is  that  we  have  in  these  cases  little 
or  no  tightening  of  the  muscles,  especially  no  sternocleidomastoid  spasm. 
This  sharply  differentiates  the  condition  from  a  traumatic  stemocleido 
lesion  with  torticollis,  which  gives  a  like  tilting,  though  with  an  opposite 
rotation  of  the  chin,  and  shows  obvious  spasm  of  this  muscle. 
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Type  2.  Unilateral  Complete. — In  this  form  we  have  a  position 
senliaUy  abnormal.     In  this  form  the  upper  vertebra  has  been  so  far 


A.. 5**  s 


kS 


FI«.  36.— Sketch  at  ei 


Reduction  iniscuy. 


rotated  that  the  projecting  posterior  edge  of  the  articular  process  has 
slipped  into  the  intervertebral  notch.  So  soon  an  this  slipping  takes 
place  there  is  an  instant  change. 
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The  lateral  inclination  of  the  head  is  reversed,  without  reversal  of 
the  rotation,  and  the  position  becomes  that  of  Fig.  41 ,  The  head  shows, 
in  a  right-sided  lesion,  slight  lateral  inclination  to  the  right,  with  rotation 
of  the  chin  to  the  left. 

Here  again  we  miss  the  spasm  of  the  stemomastoid  which  is  almost 
inevitably  present  if  other  causes  than  luxation  determine  a  like  position 
of  the  head.  The  attitude  of  torticollis  and  that  of  the  complete 
unilateral  luxation  are  the  same. 

There  is  toss  of  motion,  of  course,  and  almost  inevitably  symptoms 
of  nerve-root  pressure  on  the  side  of  the  injury. 

This  takes  the  form  of  radiating  pain  down  the  arm. 

Inasmuch  as  these  luxations  usually  occur  low  down  in  the  neck,  it 
is  the  roots  of  the  brachial  plexus 

that  are  affected,*  and  as  it  is  a  J«i^^ 

root   lesion   we   get   pain,    involv-  .  /    ^  l\f 

ing  not  the  distribution  of  single  ^  '  ^^x^t^ 


nerves,  but  zones  corresponding  to  the  roots,  as  sketched  in  Fig.  54. f 
In  a  few  cases  there  may  be  not  only  pain,  but  motor  or  sensory  loss 
in  some  part  of  the  arm.  The  pain  in  these  cases  varies  with,  and  in 
some  measure  is  dependent  on,  motion  of  the  neck. 

Type  3-  Double  Rotatory  Luxation. — The  double  rotatory  cases  are  a 
combination  of  forward  luxation  on  one  side,  with  a  slight  backward 
displacement  on  the  other.  In  one  autopsy  of  a  case  of  my  own  the 
luxation  (between  fifth  and  sixth  cervical)  showed  the  fifth  vertebra 

•Nen-e  lesion  from  pressure  in  the  notch  miiHt  be  carefully  distinguiahed  from 
damafte  of  the  plexus  id  the  neck  from  stretchmK  It  is  limited  to  nerves  of  <mt 
srgmenl;   Btrplching  mav  dQinaRF  the  whole  plexuh 

t  For  much  of  the  information  used  m  prepanniE  ail  the  drawings  of  zones 
and  ari^as  of  sensory  disturbanoc  the  wnier  acknowledftes  indelitedness  to  the 
admirable  studies  of  Head  and  Shtrren,  Brain,  \ol   XK^  lu,  p.  116,  November,  1905. 
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luxated  back  in  such  fashion  that  the  articular  surface  of  the  sixth 
rested  in  the  lower  intervertebral  notch  of  the  fifth. 


,lc„^pl,„  righl.«,ir,l  I 


The  displacement  is  that  of  the  complete  forward  luxation,  only 
slightly  exaggerated  by  the  complicating  backward  displacement  on 
the  other  side. 
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Type  4.  Bilateral  Forward. — In  the  fourth  class,  the  bilateral  forward 
luxation,  we  are  dealing  with  the  result, 
not  of  rotation,  but  of  forward  shove  and 
of  Hexion — the  same  force  that  so  often 
makes  for  fracture. 

The  position  of  the  vertebral  bodies 
is  as  shown  in  Fig.  43.     The  attitude  is 


R|.  43.~Bilateral  (ocwwd  lulfttioi 


shown    in    Figs.  44    and    45,   sketched   after  the   plates  of   Blasius. 
This    form    is     relatively    rare;     the    writer    has    seen    two    cases 
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only.*  Blasius,  in  his  wonderfully  complete  monograph,  gives  54 
bilateral  luxations,  against  37  unilateral,  but  it  must  \)0  noted  that  this 
paper  is  based  mainly  on  a  study  of  re- 
ported autopsies;  bilateral  luxation  is  apt 
to  be  fatal;  unilateral  luxations  rarely,  if 
ever,  cause  death.  So  far  as  surmcing 
cases  are  concerned,  it  seems  that  the 
great  majority  are  unilateral.  Certainly 
this  is  true  not  only  of  my  few  cases,  but 
of  those  of  which  I  have  knowledge  in 
the  practice  of  others. 

Type  5-  Unilateral  Backward.— Blas- 
ius gives  but  one  good  cafio— that  of 
OUivier,  a  luxation  of  the  sixth — and  one 
doubtful  case.  Ollivier's  case  showed  no 
obvious  deformity,  but  it  was  complicated 
with  extensive  fracture  of  the  seventh  vertebra,  so  it  tells  us  nothing  to 
the  purpose. 

Necessarily,  there  would  be  in  such  an  injury  a  persistent  rola- 


iwi 


>anl  lu 


in  or  fil 


•There  are  several  naaes  on  record,  liowever.  of  bilateral  forward  luxation  where 
the  attitude  differed  greatly,  there  being  only  a  shortening  of  the  neck,  apparently, 
and  an  exaggeration  oF  the  normal  concavity  at  the  nape,  and  in  some  cases  there 
has  been  actual  ftocfcioard  eitenston  of  the  head.  In  regard  to  rigidity  and  pmn 
there  is  great  variation.    The  neck  may  be  pretty  freely  movable. 
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tion  backward   on  the  injured  side;  beyond  this  we  can  say  nothing 
definite. 

Type  6.  Bilateral  Backward  Luza- 
tion. — The  classic  symptoms  are  back- 
ward and  upward  extension  of  the 
liead,  hollowing  in  of  the  back  of  the 


vical  verlabra  ttam  fall  on  bead.  Total  |inr- 
ftlyaisbelovr  nipples.  Tpmperntiire  ms«  to  I1U° 
F.    Died  .dBiitreii  hours  al^er  i«vid*in.     lllii«- 

(Wurren  M?i  "um,*"p«cimen  «wlT      '"™*"'^' 

neck  with  deep  skin-folds,*  prominence  of  the  larynx  and  trachea,  with 
difficulty  in  swallowing  and  talking,  or  even  in  breathing. 
The  transverse  processes  below  the  luxation  are  prominent. 
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The  head  is  held  immovable. 

The  neck  looks  shortened. 

Fig.  50,  based  on  the  plates  of  Ayres'  case,  lihows  the  attitude. 

Diastasis — tearing  of  ligaments  without  formal  luxation  and  without 
fracture,  save  for  chips  torn  loose  by  the  ligaments — is  common  in 
this  region  and  figures  in  a  number  of  autopsy  reports. 

These  cases  commonly  show  stiffness  and  localized  tendernesa, 
without  abnormal  attitude,  and  with  a  negative  finding  on  :r-ray 
examination.  They  are  apt  to  be  associated  with  traction  damage  to 
the  plexus  or  to  nerve-roots  of  at  least  one  side. 

Fracture  Luxations  with  Displacement 
These  involve  various  details  of  lesion,  but  this  injury  in  the  cervical 
region  is  usually  fracture  by  flexion,  with  slipping  of  the  upper  vertebral 


fragment  forwartl  on  the  lower.  The  diagnosis  of  these  cases  is  based, 
as  a  rule,  on  the  diagnosis  of  the  cord  lesion  or  on  the  x-ray  picture. 
The  local  signs  are  confirmatory,  rather 
than  diagnostic.  Any  considerable  dis- 
placement here  involves  pressure  on  the 
cord,  and  the  diagnosis  as  to  the  pres- 
ence and  height  of  the  cord  lesion,  and, 
therefore,  of  the  height  of  the  fracture, 
is  apt  to  be  far  more  accurate  than  can 

be  made  from  an  examination  based  on  i.-|„  .'■a- .^ki-ith  of  »  ciw  nf  ihe 

objective  signs  in  the  neck.  me"""' '"'"'  '"'""  "'  ""^  '""''  ""'' 

Cord  lesion  may  occur  without  frac- 
ture, but  fracture  with  displacement  rarely  occurs  without  damage  to 
the  cord  that  can  be  sharply  localized.     Luxation  without  cord  lesion 


Of  the  fracture  cases  that  come  up  for  diagnosis,  we  have  usually 
only  those  below  the  fourth  spinal  segment,  for  fractures  with  cord 
damage  above  this  point  almost  invarial)ly  involve  the  cord  origins  of  the 
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phrenic  nerve,  and  are  fatal  long  before  the  question  of  diagnosis 
comes  up. 

Below  the  fourth  segment  we  have,  so  far  as  the  cHnical  signs  of 
cord  damage  go,  three  types,  almost  instantly  differentiated  on  sight 
according  to  the  motor  damage. 

If  the  tiamagc  is  above  the  fifth  segment,  the  arms  are  entirely  paralyzed. 

If  the  damage  is  a  little  lower,  involving  the  fifth  and  sixth  segment, 
we  get  the  picture  of  Fig,  51.  This  means  damage  involving  the  cord 
up  to  the  fifth  segment. 

If  the  damage  is  only  to  the  sixth,  we  get  paralysis  of  the  hands,  not 
of  the  arms,  and  a  position  like  Fig,  52  and  Fig,  53. 

DiFPBRENTIAl-  DIAGNOSIS  OF  INJURIES  BELOW  THE  AXIS 

If  we  have  a  case  of  injury  to  the  neck,  our  consideration  of  diagnosis 
starts,  not  from  known  pathologic  data,  but  from  ascertainable  symploms 
to  be  used  for  diagnosis— a  very  different  matter.  In  examining  such 
a  case  the  first  thing  to  be  settled  is  whether  or  not  the  patient  has 
paralysis.  If  he  has,  we  must  first  make  up  our  minds  as  to  the  probable 
height  of  the  lesion. 

If  the  paralysis  is  total,  we  know  it  must  be  from  an  injury  below  the 
fourth  segment.     Injuries  higher  up  with  total  damage  are  instantly  fatal. 

Partial  paralysis  may  come  from  injury  at  any  level  or  from  nerve- 
root  lesions  alone. 

Total  paralysis  of  the  type  of  Fig.  51  moans  fifth  segment.  Total 
paralysis  except  for  upper  arm  action  in  flexion  and  rotation  (see  Fig. 
52)  means  sixth  segment. 

Partial  paralysis  below  the  level  of  the  arms  necessarily  means  cord 
injury. 

Partial  or  total  paralysis  of  one  or  both  arms  means  either  lesion  of 
the  cord  or  injury  to  the  brachial  plexus  or  nerve-roots, 

,  Sensory  disturbances  are  of  value,  as  a  rule,  only  in  defining  the  level 
of  hopeless  transverse  lesions  of  the  cord,  or  in  defining  injuries  of  the 
brachial  plexus  or  of  the  nerve-roots. 

The  levels  of  the  sensory  distribution  corresponding  to  the  various 
segments  of  the  cord  are  indicated  in  Fig.  54. 

Disturbance  of  the  sympathetic  nerve  is  shown  particularly  by  uni- 
lateral contraction  of  the  eyelid  opening  ("verkleinerte  Lid-spalte"), 
and  at  times  by  unilateral  sweating.  It  depends  on  damage  to  the 
anastomosis  between  sympathetic  and  cord  at  the  level  of  the  first 
dorsal  segment. 

Priapism  (simply  a  soft  engorgement  of  the  flaccid  penis,  as  a  rule) 
is  pretty  constant  in  the  total  lesions;  it  may  help  out  in  the  diagnosis 
in  unconscious  or  drunken  subjects. 

A  like  condition  occasionally  occurs  where  there  is  only  very  slight 
cord  compression. 
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Deformity. — If  the  displacement  is  forward,  it  may  be — 1.  Double 
forward  luxation.  (See  Figs.  43  to  46.)  2.  Fracture  with  forward  dis- 
placement.    3.  Distraction. 

There  is  no  accurate  difFerentiation  of  the  first  two.  On  the  whole, 
there  is  a  possibility  of  greater  displacement  without  serious  cord  damage 
in  luxation  than  in  fracture.     Displacement  of  spinous  processes  and 


transverse  processes  is  common  to  both,  and  of  similar  grade.  Crepitus 
is  not  justifiably  obtainable  unless  by  accident. 

"Distraction"  must  be  differentiated  on  negative  evidence.  There 
may  be  deformity  (in  the  upper  vertebrae  it  is  asserted  that  there  usually 
is),  but  this  is  in  the  form  of  forward  flexion  only; — the  relation  of  the 
landmarks  one  to  another  is  not  notably  disturbed.  There  may  be  no 
such  deformity  at  all — only  rigidity  and  tenderness. 

Obvious  backward  displacement  of  the  head  means — (a)  Double 
backward  dislocation  of  any  vertebra,     (b)  Double  forward  dislocation. 

Both  these  are  rare.     If  the  displacement  be  above  the  fourth  verte- 
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bra,  an  examining  finger  in  the  pharynx  will  usually  differentiate. 
Otherwise  palpation  of  the  spinous  and  of  the  transverse  processes  is 
our  only  help.  In  such  case  the  skiagrapli  may  give  welcome  evidence. 
Fracture  with  backward  displacement  seems  to  be  even  rarer 
than  luxation.  Here  again  we  should  have  to  depend  on  the  z-ray  for 
accurate  differentiation. 

If  the  displacement  is  lateral  arirf  backward,  we  may  have  either  luxa- 
tion or  fracture  luxation. 

If  the  displacement  is  forward  with  rotation,  more  especially  if  there  be 
no  symptoms  of  cord  pressure  (whether  with  or  without  signs  of  root   . 
pressure),  the  probability  is  that  we  have  to  deal  with  a  pure  luxation. 
If  the  head  is  inclined  away  from  the  side  that  shows  local  tenderness 
and  palpable  disarrangement  of 
transverse    processes,    and  pos- 
sibly nerve-root  signs,  then  we 
probably  have  incomplete  rota- 
tory    dislocation     forward— iAe 
commonest  type  of  pure  luxation. 

If  the  lateral  flexion  is  re- 
versed,—io  tea  rrf  the  injured  side, 
with  rotation  still  away  from  the 
damaged  side, — then  the  luxa- 
tion is  a  complete  rotatory  for- 
ward. 

It  is  possible  in  these  cases  of 
rotatory  luxations  to  make  the 
diagnosis  with  some  degree  of 
certainty  without  the  x-ray. 

That   the  x-ray   may   be  of 

service  is  obvious  from  Fig.  38. 

Fig  5j._Aiiiimieinrighi-Hi(ie<ii.>riiTOn(s,  It  wiU  be  obvious  from  the 

foregoing  that  the  differentiation 

is  at  best  only  approximate  in  many  cases;   there  are  not  only  these 

type  lesions,  but  a  whole   series  of   atypical  fractures   and  fracture 

luxations  that  often  show  no  appreciable  displacement,  to  say  nothing 

of  the  self-reduced  luxations  and  of  the  "distractions"  in  which  there 

is  practically  no  displacement. 

Rigidity  without  deformity  per  se  does  not  prove  anything.*  There 
may  be  distraction,  self-reduced  luxation,  fracture  with  little  or  no  dis- 
placement, or  even  muscle  soreness  alone. 

Signs  of  nerve-root  lesion,  or  more  especially  of  cord  lesion,  in  com- 

*  Ahialute  Hgidilij,  like  that  of  meningitia,  I  have  seen  in  one  neck  fracture  and 
in  three  traetures  of  the  skull  ba.sc.  Presumably,  the  irritation  of  meningeal  hemor- 
rhage may  rnrely  give  this  as  a  reflex  result,  just  as  meningeal  suppuration  com- 
monly gives  it. 
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binatioQ  with  a  rigid  neck  without  deformity,  point  to  "distraction." 
Fractures  are  not  likely  to  produce  such  lesions  without  demonstrable 
displacement,  and  distractions  are  commoner  than  self-reduced  luxa- 
tions,* 

A  condition  to  be  considered  is  torticollis— directly  traumatic  from 
muscle  strain  or  of  the  "rheumatic"  sort.  As  a  rule,  torticollis  involves 
the  sternomastoid  muscle.  The  differentiation  is  by  attitude  (see  Fig. 
54),  and  more  particularly  through  the  fact  that  the  sternomastoid 
or  the  posterior  neck  muscles  are  tense  in  torticollis  on  the  injured  »ide. 
In  the  rotatory  luxations  and  with  all  displacements  the  tensiun  is  slight 
and  almost  invariably  on  the  other  side. 

It  is  even  possible  to  have  serious  cord  damage  without  vertebral 
damage.  This  may  be  from  hemorrhage  outside  or  within  the  cord. 
The  mechanism  of  production  usually  seems  to  be  one  of  overflexicn, 
with  tension  in  the  length  of  the  cord.  Serious  compression  of  the  cord 
is  not  common  without  displacement  of  vertebra",  however. 

CLINICAL  Conclusions 

To  sum  up:  about  all  that  can  be  claimed  is  that  it  is  usually  easy 
to  be  sure  that  we  have  to  deal  with  an  injury  to  the  spine  in  this  region. 
Beyond  this  the  surgeon  who  has  a  reasonable  experience  with  this  class 
of  cases  can,  as  a  rule,  distinguish  without  much  question  three  important 
classes: 

(o)  The  rotatory  luxations,  readily  and  completely  relievable. 

(6)  The  cases  without  displacement,  with  or  without  lesion  of  cord 
or  serious  damage  to  nerves,  with  or  without  definite  fracture  or  "  dis- 
traction" lesions — eases  to  be  let  alone  except  for  support. 

(c)  The  fracture  dislocations,  with  apparently  irreparable  cord 
lesion,t  in  which  treatment  is  useless  if  the  diagnosis  be  correct,  but 
cases  in  which  any  immediate  treatment  may  be  justified  on  the  chance 
of  a  lucky  error  in  diagnosis. 

Beyond  this  range  diagnosis  in  detail  is  uncertain,  and,  though 
helped  by  a  good  x-ray,  is  often  left  uncertain. 

Treatment  of  Luxations 
Rotatory  Luxation  Forward— Unilateral — Incomplete. — These  cases 
not  uncommonly  cure  themselves.     I  have  seen  three  undoubted  cases, 
all  in  children,  which  reduced  themselves  while  the  children  lay  in  bcd^ 

•  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  falls  on  the  side  of  the  head  and  on 
the  shoulder  not  very  uncommoDly  involve  damaKC  to  roots  or  plexus  without  any 
injury  to  the  vertebral  column  at  all,  so  that  ncn-e  lesion  is  indicative  of  damage  to 
the  spine  only  in  the  presence  of  some  direct  sign  of  such  damage. 

f  There  is  no  absotule  distinction  of  these  cases,  even  bilnl  paralysis  with  total 
abolition  of  reflexes  (patellar,  Achilles,  plantar,  etc.)  does  not  prore  a  total  transverse 
lesion.  The  question  of  these  lesions  is  considered  in  the  followlDg  among  many 
articles:  Thomas:  Bosloa  City  Hospital  Med.  and  Surg.  Reports  for  11)00;  Walton: 
Jour.  Nerv.  and  Mental  Dis,,  January,  1002. 
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not  very  quietly — awaiting  parental  permission  to  operate.     Cases  are 


-^>^ 


Fig.  56. — Grip  for  reclucti 


I'll-  .>". — Anulher  grip  for  reduction. 

recorded  where  reduction  occurred  under  ether,  prior  to  any  attempt  at 
reduction. 
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Reduction   is   ordinarily   easy.     Ether   is   advisable — not  actually 
necessary. 

The  patient  lies  on  his  baclt,  with  the  head  and  neck  projecting  over 


the  head  of  the  table.     The  operator  taices  one  of  the  grips  shown  in 
Figs.  56,  57,  and  58,  and  with  very  slight  traction  swings  the  bead 
away  from  the  side  of  injury,  first  rotating  this  side  forward  to  disengage 
any  obstruction,  then  gradually  rotat- 
ing backward  while  the  lateral  abduc-  ^ 
tion  is  maintained.     (See  Fig.  59.)     In 
this  way  the  articulation  of  the  sound 
side  is  used  as  a  fulcrum  and  a  fixed 
point   about    which    the    reduction   is          1 
made.     Little    force   is    needed.     The     ^    ^ 
bones  slide  into  place  (sometimes  with- 
out any  click),  and  normal  position  and 
motion  are  instantly  restored.     I  have 
in  this  way  reduced  five  cases. 

In  the  complete  forward  Iiiiation  hoii-''"li!f1?™d''I»'^«il.'m'^i'i"''!he''kfi" 
the  reduction  is  the  same,  save  that  ri',(iir'i!j>.""'"*'' ''"""  ""'' '""''  ""  "'* 
we  abduct  toward  the  uninjured  side 

somewhat  more  vigorously,  to  make  sure  that  the  articular  process 
clears  the  notch  into  which  it  has  slipped. 

In  the  cases  of  bilateral  luxation  Jorward  the  reduction  is  the  same, 
but  one  side  is  reducetl  at  a  time. 


; 
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The  double  robUory  luxation  (one  side  forward,  the  other  back)  is 
probably  indiatinguishabie  clinically.  If  distinguished,  it  could  not  be 
treated  otherwise  than  by  simple  reduction  as  for  unilateral  forward 
luxation. 

As  to.  the  backward  dislocation,  single  or  double,  there  are  practically 
no  data.  The  reasonable  procedure  obviously  would  be  traction  up 
and  away  from  the  side  injured,  then  flexion  and  rotation  forward  on 
the  injured  side,  provided  the  lesion  was  unilateral. 

In  bilateral  luxation  backward  the  manoeuver  to  be  carried  out  is 
traction  up  and  shghtly  backward  {i.  e.,  ext«nsion  of  the  neck)  to  dis- 
engage the  entangled  processes,  then  flexion  to  reduce  them,  carrying 
the  vertebra  forward  to  its  proper  place.* 

Treatment  of  Fractures  and  Fracture  Luxations 

Fractures  in  this  region  that  are  not  associated  with  cord  injury  do 
not  ordinarily  call  for  any  reduction  manocuvers.  The  exception  is  in 
case  of  considerable  deformity,  as  in  the  case  shown  in  Fig.  60;  in  such 
a  case  it  may  be  well  to  reduce,  remembering  that  in  these  fractures, 
unlike  the  luxations,  we  do  not  know  the  precise  kind  or  amount  of 
damage,  or  whether  there  is  in  the  given  case  a  risk  of  orerredtiction. 

Cases  of  damage  to  nerve-roots  by  pressure  at  the  foramina  are 
usually  bettered  by  hyperextension — simply  by  keeping  the  neck 
hyperextended,  not  by  reduction  procedure. 

All  these  ca.'ics  should  be  kept  in  bed  with  the  head  steadied  by 
sand-bags  for  two  to  four  weeks,  then  put  up  in  a  plaster  helmet  or 
Thomas  collar.  Support  should  be  continued  for  at  least  a  month 
longer  to  be  on  the  safe  side,  and  some  caution  in  avoiding  falls  or 
jarring  is  indicated  for  some  time  thereafter. 

As  to  treatment  oi  fractures  or  of  fracture  luxations  with  cord  damage 
there  is  little  to  be  said  that  is  not  open  to  dispute. 

In  this  region  pressure  on  the  cord  that  suffices  to  give  paraplegia 
means  usually  a  transverse  total  lesion  of  the  cord,  which  is  beyond  the 
present  resources  of  surgery. 

Such  a  lesion  means  permanent  paralysis,  with  death  resulting  at 
an  interval  varying  from  twelve  hours  to  many  months. 

Here  and  there  laminectomy,  or  forcible  correction  without  incision, 
has  seemed  to  be  the  determining  cause  of  recovery,  total  or  partial. 
In  competent  hands  either  operation  is  next  to  harmless,  and  is 
always  justifiable,  if  not  hopeful. f 

We  cannot  remedy  total  transverse  lesions  occurring  at  the  time  of  the 

•Hamilton:  Fracturaa  and  DisloeationB,  third  edition,  p.  523,  cites  Ayres,  who 
succcsrfulli^  reduced  aiich  a  case  by  a  manipulation  similar  to  that  described. 

tA  series  of  cases  of  forcilile  reduction  recently  collected  by  Stcinmann  (Arch. 
f.  klin.  Chir.,  1906),  of  20  casea  with  12  auceesstiil  reductions  without  laminectomy 
gives  by  far  the  most  hopeful  view  of  any  recent  paper. 
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iTouma,  but  may  relieve  any  trouble  due  to  persistent  pressure.  Such 
persistent  pressure  raaj'  be  due  to  displacement  of  one  vertebra  on 
another,  or  to  smashing  in  of  the  laminx  into  the  canal,  or  to  hemorrhage 
between  meninges  and  bone,  or  within  the  meninges,  or  inside  the  cord.* 

If  we  feel  that  tliere  is  even  a  small  chance  that  paraplegia  is  due  to 
such  pressure,  not  to  damage  already  done,  it  is  our  duty  to  act  and  to 
operate  immediately,  even  if  the  detail  diagnosis  cannot  be  made  before 
operation. 

After  reduction,  whether  by  forcible  correction  or  by  laminectomy, 
the  problem  is  one  of  fixation.     The  tendency  to  recurrence  of  displace- 


ment in  pure  luxation  is  very  slight.t  In  fractures,  reduced  or  operated, 
it  is  greater.  In  fractures,  originally  without  displacement,  and  in  dis- 
traction injuries  in  the  lower  neck,  the  tendency  to  displacement  is 
slight,  and  patients  often  refuse  or  remove  apparatus  without  damage. 
Our  means  of  fixation  are,  here,  as  in  the  higher  injuries,  sand-bags 
while  the  patient  is  in  bed;  after  he  is  ready  to  be  up,  a  plaster  helmet 

•  If  we  could  be  sure  of  the  hemorrhage  cases,  they  might  be  let  alone,  as  clot 
pressure  diminishes  pretty  promptly.  In  two  recent  eases  of  the  sort  in  whipli  the 
neurologist,  Dr.  J.  J.  Thomas,  and  1  felt  that  the  trouble  was  due  to  elot  pressure,  no 
operation  vae  done.  Both  cases  showed  paralysis,  nearly  complete,  both  of  arms 
and  legs.  One  recovered  entirely;  the  other  recovered  entirely  exeei>l  (or  ulnar 
atrophy  and  a  alight  spastic  condition  of  the  legs. 

t  There  is  one  case  of  reported  recurrence  after  reduction — that  of  Wittfcld. 
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or  a  Thomas  collar,  or  its  pasteboard  modification,  may  be  used,  accord- 
ing to  the  gravity  of  the  case.     Support  is  to  be  long  continued.* 

Prognosis 

Dislocations  wilhoul  marked  cord  lesion  when  reduced  do  well. 
Associated  motor  nerve  injury  usually  recovers  either  at  once  or  later, 
within  the  two  to  six  months  needed  for  nerve  regeneration.  Sensory 
disturbance  usually  disappears  promptly,  though  pain  may  persist 
longer.  Any  serious  neck  stiffness  lasting  beyond  a  few  weeks  is  not 
to  be  expected. 

Fractures  without  cord  injury  do  well,  but  repair  is  slow,  and,  in 
proportion  to  unreduced  displacement,  there  is  apt  to  be  rigidity  of  the 
neck  or  an  eccentric  holding  of  the  head. 

Fractures  or  luxations  wilk  severe  cord  injury  in  this  region  usually 
do  badly,  with  or  without  surgical  aid,  even  if  the  lesion  is  not  complete. 
Many  cases  succumb  promptly  to  ascending  myelitis  ("red  softening"), 
showing  prompt  hyperpyrexia,  semicoma,  and  respiratory  disturbance,t 
accentuated  by  abdominal  distention  and  the  resulting  dyspnea. 

Other  cases  survive  only  to  succumb  to  sepsis  from  ascending  vesical 
and  pyelonephritic  infection,  or  to  sepsis  and  exhaustion  from  the 
"trophic"  bed-sores  which  are  hardly  to  be  avoided  in  these  cases, 
even  with  the  best  care. 

Here  and  there  improvement  or  actual  recovery  follows,  with  or 
without  operation,  as  the  case  may  be. 

Such  improvement  seems  to  occur  most  often  in  cases  where  there  is 
compression  not  by  bone,  but  by  clot  (see  cases  above  noted). 

'  In  a  caee  reported  by  Drs.  Burrell  and  Crondon  (Jour.  Amer.  Sui^.  Aarac., 
1905,  xxiii,  p.  SO)  the  patient  at  first  showed  no  cord  symptoms.  At  four  days  he 
sat  up  against  orders,  and  immedialely  complained  of  numbness  of  legs  and  body. 
Examination  showed  paresis  from  the  neck  down,  with  diminished  sensation.  Two 
days  later  paraplegia  was  complete  from  the  muscles  supplied  by  the  sixth  and 
seventh  segment  downward.  Operation  was  refused.  Death  occurred  after  a  month. 
Autopsy  snowed  a  fracture  of  the  first  dorsal  vertebra. 

t  Most  marked  at  about  the  seconf"  """  "  "" 

edema,  not  rarely  giving  pneumonia  a 
of  the  writer's  are  significant: 

C,  V,,  August  15,  1907,  was  struck  on  the  back  of  the  neck  bjr  a  beam.  Showed 
a  "knuckle"  at  the  seventh  cervical  spine.  Total  paraplegia  with  loss  of  sensation 
below  the  fourth  rib;  knee-jerks  absent.  Apparently  a  lesion  of  the  seventh  segment. 
Showed  loss  of  sensation  of  the  extensor  surface  of  both  arms.  At  entrance  he  snowed 
some  disturbance  (rapidity)  of  respiration.  The  paralysis  extended,  with  eventual 
loss  of  all  motor  power  at  a  level  corresponiling  to  the  sixth  segment. 

At  two  days  he  developed  a  right-sided  pneumonia  and  died  within  a  few  hours. 

W.  T.,  aged  thirty-four.  Seen  by  the  writer  August  10,  1907,  forty-eight  hours 
after  falling  down-stairs.  Respiration  rapid  and  shallow.  Heart-apex  outside  the 
nipple.  Abdomen  distended.  Hand  erasp  weak  on  botii  sides.  Paresthesia  of 
botli  arms  on  the  ulnar  side.  Anesthetic  from  the  nipples  down.  Paraple^c. 
Tenderness  at  the  seventh  cervical.  No  deformity.  Reflexes  gone.  Respiration 
got  better;  involvement  of  arms  improved. 

In  course  of  transfer  to  the  ward  was  carelessly  handled,  apparently,  promptly 
became  cyanotic,  and  died  of  respiratory  failure. 
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CHAPTER  V 

DORSAL  SPINE 

Landmarks. — We  have  to  consider  here  only  the  spines  and  arches. 
The  bodies  and  transverse  processes  are  beyond  reach. 

The  line  of  the  dorsal  spines,  seen  from  the  rear,  is  substantially 
straight;  there  are  here  no  bifid  spines  to  confuse  us,  and  any  normal 
lateral  deviations  are  usually  so  slight  as  not  to  count.*  On  flexion 
the  spines  stand  out  better  and  their  line  may  be  made  out  even  in  fat 
patients. 

There  is  some  variation  in  the  length  and  prominence  of  the  spines, 
but,  as  a  rule,  they  are  pretty  even,  with  two  exceptions — the  first 
and  the  twelfth  dorsal.  The  first  is  prominent:  very  often  it  is  this 
first  dorsal  and  not  the  last  cervical  that  is  the  "vertebra  prominens." 
The  second  spine  is  less  prominent,  but  the  change  in  level  beneath 
the  first  is  not  conspicuous. 

The  last  dorsal  spine  in  most  individuals  projects  no  more  than  the 
rest,  but  not  uncommonly  it  is  of  greater  actual  length,  or  the  contrast 
between  it  and  a  much  shorter  first  lumbar  spine  gives  it  a  prominence 
which  at  times  is  very  conspicuous  and  looks  abnormal. 

The  arches  of  the  dorsal  vertebne  are  not  ordinarily  palpable  under 
the  great  muscle  masses.  They  may,  however,  be  felt  vaguely  as  a 
firm  resistance  under  the  muscle.  The  distance  from  the  arches  out  to 
the  skin  is,  in  fact,  far  greater  than  would  be  estimated,  even  in  non- 
muscular  subjects. 

INJURIES  OF  THE  DORSAL  SPINE 

Here  we  are  confronted  with  the  same  classes  as  in  neck  injuries; 
dislocations,  fracture  dislocations,  fractures  without  much  or  any  dis- 
placement of  the  bodies,  and  "distraction"  lesions.  The  determining 
trauma  may  be  a  direct  blow,  but  is  usually  a  forced  flexion.  Hence 
it  is  that  the  lesion  is  commonly  very  low  down  (tenth  to  twelfth 
dorsal),  where  the  spine  is  least  resistant  to  flexion  strain. 

Causes,— In  some  cases  dorsal  injury  results  from  a  fall  on  the  back^ — 
from  direct  violence.  Indirect  violence  acts  rarely  in  case  of  falls  in 
the  sitting  posture,  the  impetus  of  the  falling  head  and  trunk  producing 
a  sudden  forced  flexion.     Forced  flexion  acts  in  another  way  more  com- 
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moniy,  namely,  in  cases  where  a  driver  is  caught  by  a  low  door,  or  where 
in  other  fashion  a  very  forcible  though  slow  compression  in  flexion  is 
exerted.  Something  in  the  back  must  give  way^t 
may  be  that  there  will  be  a  simple  tearing  of  liga- 
ments, a  "distraction,"  or  there  may  be  fracture, 
the  vertebra!  Ixxly  gi\-ing  way  obliquely  down  and 
forward.  Such  fracture  is  usually  at  or  near  the 
dorsolumbar  junction,  the  point  of  greatest  mobility 
and  least  strength. 

Displacement  of  the  upper  fragment  backward  is 

rare — it  seems  to  l>e  due  always  to  a  fall  in  which 

the   lower   portion   is   checked   against   some  firm 

i-ni  J'ar\\«'n  (ni-i^r^l^  object,  while  the  momentum  of  the  upper  part  of 

rmlSii"i>^''»wn  I'^a ""'  ^^^  body  backward  causes  both  fracture  and  dis- 

aiJ  the  lopuf  u  .luor-  placement.     Theoretically,  pure  hyperextension  may 

also  give  this  displacement. 

Dislocation 

Dislocation  absolutely  without  fracture  may  occur  and  is  attest«d 
by  various  autopsies.* 

Dislocations  without  fracture  are,  however,  incomparably  less  com- 
mon than  in  the  neck,  onnng.  in  the  main,  to  the  supporting  relation  of 
the  ribs  to  the  spine;  they  are,  in  fact,  so  rare  as  to  become  clinically 
insignificant.t 

Of  Blasius"  list  of  dorsal  luxations  there  are  22  in  all.  In  five  the 
displacement  was  forward,  backward  in  five,  double  rotating  in 
one,  that  is,  forward  on  one  side,  back  on  the  other.J  One  case  was 
a  unilateral  backward  displacement,  two  are  recorded  as  directly  to 
one  side. 

This  list,  however,  incluiles  inanj'  cases  with  associated  fractures, 
more  or  less  extensive. iJ 

Of  these  luxations  1 1,  exactly  one-half,  wore  at  the  point  most  often 

•  Ant)  also  (Mrd  injuries  from  overflcxion  invol\ing  no  bone  IcsioD. 

t  Hamilton  i,lnc.  cil.,  p.  5151  quotra  one  t;ase. 

t  :Sucli  a  double  rotator>'rasciD  my  own  series  is  hei^  given  (but  there  wasolso  s 
laminar  fracture) :  M.  ¥.,  aiml  ihirty-tliree.  AuRiisl  10.  llMHi.  A  st^ngrell  on  him. 
There  was  a  knuckle  at  the  ttveiflh  dorsal  antl  a  separalion  of  ihe  spiDous  process 
of  tho  first  lutiiHar.  Tolat  parapU'ttia:  sctisiitioD  gone  bclotv  the  pub^,  Trans- 
ferre<i  from  the  Relief  Station  to  my  fare.  Laminei'iomy  Aupist  IS.  1906,  sliowetJ 
the  twelfth  dorsal  vertebra  luisted  fomanl  on  the  riRlit.  with  sul)luiation  backward 
of  the  articular  process  on  the  left.  Sttve  for  a  fracture  of  the  lamina  of  the  twelfth 
dorsal  ihere  was  no  break  e\i<lciil.  Tlicre  was  no  coiitinuitiR  pressure,  and  the  dura 
W.1S  untorn,  but  on  opcnine  llic  dtira  a  complete  or  nearly  complete  crush  of  the  cord 
WHS  found.  The  operation  did  no  k<>^'  u')d  no  liurni.  lie  was  discharged  unim- 
proved October  3ih. 

5  Four  seem  free  from  doubt  as  to  fracture.  All  these  cases  are  of  backieard 
luxation. 
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damaged  by  fracture,  namely,  at  the  lower  end  of  the  dorsal  apine. 
Granting  the  possibility  of  luxations  of  the  dorsal  vcrtebrse  as  proved  by 


postmortem,  it  is  perfectly  fair  to  say  that  such  lesions  cannot  be  diag- 
nosed, that  in  cause,  site,  symptoms,  complications,  prognosis,  and  in 
the  indications  and  the  possibili- 
ties of  treatment  they  cannot  be 
differentiated,  and  that  it  is  of  no 


FiK-    fi3.— FrtPlure  of  Imlflh   rionm)  vrr-  Fig.  81  — Sr-cinifn  in  Anal-I'slh    Mm.  .u 

(cbra.     IjmrBtion  of  inUrverlfbml  •line  above       C,]e,^n.Si..:t:,-U\*;.  Siucillui  H-i'lum,  Skclvlinl 
twelfth  verlebni,     Pftralyied  from  bflow  nsvd.  ■ftrr  lliirlfs  i.l.ile.     ^h.Ms  iin~.si.rB  on  lli«  corJ 

importance  that  they  should  be  difterentiated  from  fractures  in  this 
region. 
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Fracture  Dislocation. — The  lesion  is  most  often  a  displacement  of 
the  upper  portion  of  a  vertebra  on  the  lower  part  of  the  same.  The  torn 
ligaments  and  displaced  joints  often  present  are  unessential.*  Pres- 
sure on  the  cord  is  between  the  displaced  arch  Ijehind  and  the  fixed 
portion  of  the  body  below  the  fracture.     (See  Figs.  62  to  64.) 

Flexion  of  the  column,  as  a  whole,  at  the  point  of  break  is  a  factor 
in  pressure,  as  is  also  the  shoving  backward  of  a  not  infrequent  wedge- 
shaped  bone-fragraent  on  the  cord.     (See  Fig.  64.)     Rarely  pressure  is 
from  fragments  set  tree  by  fracture  of  arch  or  lamina:  such  pressure  is 
more  apt  to  occur  in  cases  of  fracture  by 
direct  violence,   than   in  the   commoner 
type  of  fracture  by  flexion.     Here,  as  in 
the  neck,  signs  of  severe  cord  damage 
may  accompany  pressure  from  clot  with- 
out any  bone  damage  at  all. 

Fracture  or  dislocation,  with  like  dis- 
placement, without  cord  pressure,  is  not 
conunon.     The  canal  is  here  narrow,  and 
little  slipping  is  needful  to  give  pressure. 
The  cord  is  usually  severely  "and  ir- 
remediably damaged  at  the  time  of  acci- 
dent.    Here,  as  in  the  neck,  there  is  no 
Fig.  65.— FrBciure  by  cniahini    Tellable  sign  of  total  cord  Icslon.     Aboli- 
tprwii™'"''"skeiehed'  ofter^"' Guru'I    *'*"*  °^  rcflexesf  is  highly  suggcstlve  of 
pia«-  total  cord  lesion,  but  not  conclusive. 

The  most  common  site  for  these  in- 
juries, save  those  from  a  direct  blow,  is  low  down,  about  the  tenth 
dorsal  to  the  twelfth. 

Displacement,  as  a  rule,  is  of  the  upper  portion  forward  on  the 
lower. 

Some  degree  of  lateral  deviation  is  common;  a  deviation  predomi- 
nantly lateral  is  rare. 

Fracture  of  the  Spine  without  Displacement  of  the  Bodies 
Fracture  of  the  body  of  a  vertebra  does  not  occur  without  some 
little  displacement,  though  it  may  escape  detection. 

Fractures  of  the  lamina  may  occur  without  displacement  of  the 
bodies.  Such  fractures  give  cord  pressure  usually,  and,  discovered 
accidentally  at  operation,  furnish  the  best  cases  of  recovery  after  lam- 
inectomy. Unfortunately,  they  cannot  be  diagnosed.  If  there  is  no 
general  deviation  of  the  spine,  but  a  deformity  in  the  line  of  spinous 

•  As  a  curiosity  only,  we  may  note  a  case  reported  by  Jouon  (Revue  d'Orthopedie. 
vii,  1906,  p.  39)  in  which  there  was  a  eeparation  of  the  upper  epiphyiisof  the  dorsal 
vertebra  forward. 

fLosa  of  patellar  and  tendo  Achilli^  reflexes  and  of  plantar  reflex. 
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processes,  and  if  crepitus  is  felt,  we  may  suspe(^  fracture  of  an  arch  or 
lamina.     We  cannot  be  sure  of  it.     The  i-ray  doea  not  help. 

Fracture  of  a  spinous  process  not  very  infrequently  retiults  from 
direct  violence,  or  may  occur  as  a  complication  of  fracture  of  body  or 
arch.  It  may  be  diagnosed  by  the  abnormal  position  of  the  spinous 
process,  which  is  movable  laterally.  There  may  be  crepitus.  There  is 
pain,  and  the  region  is  tender.  There  are  no  cord  or  root  symptoms. 
The  presence  of  such  fracture  does  not  argue  against  associated  fracture 
of  the  body. 

The  treatment  of  fracture  of  the  spinous  process  is  simply  rest — 
fixation  of  the  fragment  is  impracticable  without  operation,  which  is 
not  called  for.  The  result  is  union,  apt  to  be  fibrous  rather  than  bony. 
The  injury  involves  no  permanent  damage,  save  perhaps  some  slight 
loss  of  strength  and  flexibility. 

Distraction 

Distraction. — The  only  form  of  "distraction"  of  dinical  interest, 
that  is  to  say,  the  only  form  in  which  a  diagnosis  may  be  made,  is  that 
in  which  the  interapinous  ligament  is  torn.  Here  and  there  such  cases 
turn  up.  They  are  characterized  by  local  pain,  by  a  kyphosis  seemingly 
beyond  the  normal,  and  by  the  separation  of  two  adjacent  spinous 
processes  that  is  beyond  the  normal  variation.  This  separation  tends 
to  increase  on  flexion  of  the  spine,  is  reducible  by  hyperextension,  and 
is  associated  with  more  or  less  localized  pain  and  tenderness  and  ecchy- 
mosis.  Nerve-root  symptoms  are  usually  lacking.  There  is  often  no 
gross  displacement.* 

In  these  cases  of  distraction  in  the  dorsal  region  the  kyphosis  is  a 
reducible  one,  localized  definitely  at  one  point,  and  not  associated  with 
any  irregularity  of  spines,  other  than  their  separation. f  There  is  a 
decided  chance  of  overlooking  a  sUght  irreducible  kyphosis  from  body 
fracture.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  torn  ligaments  in  no  way  exclude 
fracture. 

DIAGNOSIS 

As  a  rule,  utter  helplessness  is  the  immediate  result, /rowi  local  pain, 
even  if  not  from  paralysis.     If  the  patient  is  unconscious,  drunk,  or 

*C.  F.  Paioter  has  reported  some  cases  of  interest  ia  this  connection,  some  of 
which  involve  probably  fracture,  as  well  as  "distraction."  Fainter  and  Osgood: 
Boston  Med.  and  Sui^.  Jour.,  ldQ2,  cxlvi,  p.  1. 

t  O.  P.,  woman  ot  thirty-six.  Caught  under  the  fender  of  a  car.  Seen  by  me 
August  30,  1907,  and  October  14,  Never  showed  cord  symptoms.  Showed  at  the 
twel/th  dorsal  verl«bra  a  separation  of  the  spines,  with  a  kyphosis  which,  with  the 
separation  of  spines,  was  reducible  by  moderate  forced  extenision.  She  refused  any 
treatment.  Wnen  Been  nearly  two  months  later, she  showed  no  signs  of  cord  damage, 
unless  we  may  so  class  sUghtly  increased  reflexes  at  knee  and  ankle,  and  complained 
mainly  .of  inability  to  sit  or  stand  for  a  long  time.  There  was  no  longer  any  ndudhle 
,  but  there  was  a  slight  permanent  kyphos.     This  case  I  regard  as  a  pure 


kyphoe 
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in  severe  shock,  or  if  there  are  other  severe  injuries  associated,  the 
lesion  of  the  spine  may  not  be  obvious.  In  unconscious  cases  loss  of 
reflexes,  or  oftener  the  reflex  priapism,  may  give  the  necessary  suggestion 
of  cord  lesion.  This  priapism  is  usually  only  a  sojl  engorgement  of  the 
penis,  but  often  of  considerable  size. 

If  the  patient  is  conscious,  there  is,  as  a  rule,  severe  pain  in  the 
back,  often  radiating  around  the  chest  or  belly. 

There  is  often  (important  in  differentiating  actual  associated  visceral 
lesions)  a  rigidity  of  belly  muscles  and  a  tenderness  of  the  belly  obviously 
due  to  the  spinal  lesion,  but  not  adequately  explained. 

Passive  motion  (or  active  motion,  if  that  be  possible)  of  legs  or  pelvis 

gives  pain  at  the  site  of  the  injury,  but  there 

.  \        t  V       '^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  rigidiV;/  from  spasm,  rather  than 

\        ,\       \       A  increased  mobility. 

d  J      v-j     C  .    A  .*  ani.  p.  Local  examination  shows,  as  a  rule,  a 

I       J       I     I  hematoma.*     If  there  has  been  no  dxred 

violence  there  is  none  the  less  apt  to  be  some 

/■  swelling  of  the  soft  parts  about  the  seat  of 

J  I frnm bahini       injury,  and  later  a  marked  ecchymosis.     Thh 
"-I      '^t  is    vignificaiU:    practically    it    means    spinal 

I  I  damage  always. 

Tenderness  locally  is  usually  great. 
,icw  Defonnity. — First   we  must   regard  devia- 

1-'^^  tions  in  the  general  line  of  the  spine  in  two 
^■i^^tly  ^?y^cu^  uSn  plancs.  Anteroposterlofly,  we  may  have  type 
*■  yo  ^(""on  WB  unaaiiy  (q)  and  type  (b),  where  no  exact  point  of  pro- 
iniiy  be  o(  either  iheupiwrio,  Jection  Can  be  made  out.  (See  Fig.  66.)  Seen 
merit"fo™rai  {/J,  "iio>i^h™fri  from  behind,  we  may  have  lateral  deviation 
ot''kyphr-^'"S™f'n™"bI>-  of  types  (c)  or  {d).  On  palpating  the  region 
{crorT-jog'''  M?."'  *"  """''  of  damage  we  usually  find  irregularity  in  the 
line  of  spinous  processes,  the  upper  forward, 
as  in  (e),  or  back,  as  in  (/),  It  is,  however,  a  change  in  the  line  as  a 
whole,  not  failure  of  two  spines  next  to  one  another  to  agree,  that  often 
gives  diagnosis.     (See  Figs.  67,  68,  and  69.) 

Displacement  may  be  considerable,  but  often  in  the  worst  cases  it 
seems  slight,  for  cord  damage  may  occur  even  in  simple  overflexion, 
with  or  without  distraction,  or  even  without  any  fracture;  on  the  other 
hand,  some  displacements,  having  done  their  appointed  damage, 
seem  to  reduce  themselves  in  part— to  snap  back,  so  to  speak. 

In  making  <liagnoses  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  spinal  column 
varies  a  good  deal  as  to  prominence  of  spines.     Very  frequently  the 

'  In  cases  due  lo  (tiancing  blow  on  the  back  by  a  heavy  object,  there  is  at  limes 

a  looKdiinft  (what  the  (iermaiis  call  a,  "  ScliimhiniE,"  a  "shelling  off")  of  aW 

l>ctween  skin  anil  ligainetits,  anil  a  coloasal  heniatoina.     This  proves  nothing 
(iamuRC  to  the  spine,  thougli  it  is  suggestive  of  such  dani^e. 
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last  dorsal  spine  is  normally  so  prominent  as  to  suggest  soniothin;; 
pathologic. 

If  there  is  total  paralysis,  the  lop  of  the  area  of  disturl>e(i  sensation 
gives  us  a  guide  as  to  height  of  the  cord  lesion.  If  there  are  symptoms 
of  ner\e-root  damage,  radiating  pain,  local  anesthesia,  paresthesia,  or 
motor  disturbance,  this  gives  an  additional  guide. 

The  heights  of  scnsorj-  damage  corresponding  to  given  cord  segments 
may  be  seen  at  a  glance  from  Fig.  o4.  Damage  to  nerve-roots  is  more 
apt  to  be  irregular  in  distribution,  I)ut  does  not  show  itself  very  differ- 
ently from  that  of  the  cord,  save  that  cord  pressure  does  not  give  pain 
of  radiating  type. 

DifEerential  DiBgnosis. — Given  a  case  with  cord  damage,  the  site 
of  injury  may  be  determined  accurately  and  some  idea  may  be  formed 
of  its  extent.  At  or  about  the  level  of  tlie  damage  there  may  be  obvious 
deformity.     In  this  region  this  may  be  fracture  or  dislocation:    the 


dislocation  is  not  to  be  differentiated  from  fracture  at  this  level.  There 
may  be  damage  to  the  cord  witli  simple  distraction  or  from  flexion 
with  no  spine  lesion.  Hematoma  and  local  tenderness  speak  for  bony 
damage.  Abnormal  mobility  of  the  spine  may  mean  eitlier  fracture 
or  only  extensive  ligamentous  tearing.  Crepitus,  rarely  present, 
usually  means  fracture  of  lamina  or  arch,  with  or  without  fracture  of 
the  body.  Fracture  of  the  body  (the  usual  tj'pe)  does  not  give  crepitus 
on  moderate  handling. 

In  default  of  cord  damage  nerve-root  symptoms  (i.  e.,  pain,  pares- 
thesia, anesthesia)  may  guide  us  as  to  the  exact  location,  or  we  may  have 
only  local  tenderness  and  lameness,  with  or  without  displacement. 

Fracture  of  the  body,  as  well  as  of  the  neural  arch,  may  exist  without 
any  displacement  that  can  be  recognized.  "  Distraction  "  is  recognizable 
only  where  mobility  shows.  Fracture  of  spinous  processes  alone  may 
be  shown  by  mobility  of  the  fragment  and  by  crepitus. 
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Total  cord  lesions  at  this  level  always  cause  death.  Patients  die 
early  from  shock,  from  associated  injuries,  from  pneumonia,  from  as- 
cending myelitis,  or  later  from  the  inevitable  bed-sores  or  from  ascending 
infection  traveling  from  the  bladder  to  the  pelvis  and  to  the  kidney. 
Exhaustion  and  sepsis  are  usually  the  proximate  cause  of  death.  The 
fatal  result  may  be  postponed  at  times  for  many  months.     (See  data 


Fig.  69.— Frnclure  «iih  moliilily  due  to  "diitrnpt  ion  "—torn  ligiunpnis,  Uwpiie  juppon. 
vtenkness  and  Bbnormsl  niobilily  of  thn  buclt  persistwi.  but  nfl»ra  year  he  was  apparently  as  gooii 

on  Fig.  62.)  Accurate  prognosis  seems  impossible  as  to  duration  of 
life  in  a  given  case. 

Partial  lesions  of  the  cord  may  become  total  from  inflammatory 
involvement  of  parts  not  directly  injured.  As  a  rule,  such  cases  tend 
to  improve  slowly,  and  often  to  a  limited  extent. 

Nerve-root  lesions  usually  recover  entirely  or  almost  entirely. 

As  to  the  function  of  the  spine  itself,  apart  from  paralysis,  full 
recovery  of  strength  and  mobility  does  occur,  but  is  not  the  rule.  The 
patient,  if  a  lalx)rer,  is  apt  not  to  be  able  to  perform  heavy  lifting,  and 
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there  is  some  lack  of  normal  suppleness.*  Some  cases  show  considerable 
permanent  weakness,  and  there  are  cases  on  record  where  considerable 
uncorrected  displacement  has  resulted  in  a  persistent  mobility  at  the 
point  of  injury,  such  as  to  prevent  the  upright  position  save  at  the  ex- 
pease  of  great  pain.  This  I  have  seen  but  once,  and  even  in  this  case 
after  a  year  this  mobiUty  was  gone  and  the  spine  solid  as  ever  (Fig.  69). 

There  is  apt  to  be  some  deformity  in  the  direction  of  a  kyphosis, 
with  or  without  some  little  lateral  tilting.  This  interferes  with  flexibility 
and  with  the  normal  standing  posture.  At  times  the  tendency  of  this 
deformity  is  toward  increase. 

In  how  far  this  increase  represents  the  "spondylitis  traumatica"  of 
KUmmellt  it  would  be  hard  to  say.  Undoubtedly,  bone  absorption 
under  pressure  does  occur,  with  or  without  inflammatory  process. 
In  other  cases  yielding  of  weakened  ligaments  obviously  plays  some  part. 

Some  of  these  unfortunate  results  are  dependent  on  inadequate 
support  of  the  spine  after  injury.  It  is  certainly  a  fact  that  even  in  our 
best  hospitals  some  cases  of  fracture  without  cord  damage  are  over- 
looked, and  that  few  of  them  are  given  adequate  support  or  properly 
followed  up. 

TEEATHENT 

We  may  treat  by  simple  fixation  or  fixation  in  extension,  or  we  may 
precede  these  measures  by  forcible  correction  or  laminectomy. 

For  purposes  of  treatment  cases  are  divided  into  the  paraplegic 
cases  and  the  others. 

Cases  without  Paralysis. — If  there  is  no  paraplegia,  then  forcible 
correction  or  open  operation  are  only  to  be  thought  of  to  correct  severe 
obriaus  deformity  or  to  relieve  severe  pain  from  nerve-root  pressure.  In 
either  case  correction  to  approximately  normal  contour,  with  a  minimum 
of  force,  is  enough,  with  later  fixation  carried  out  in  the  way  presently 
to  be  described. 

If  there  is  no  tendency  to  kyphosis,  in  the  simpler  cases,  simple 

*I  have  had  opportunity,  by  courtesy  of  I!)r.  F.  B,  Lund,  to  examiDe  one  case  of 
almost  complete  recovery  after  doreal  laminectomy.  He  had  some  weakness,  pre- 
venting heavy  labor,  but  not  more  than  in  many  unopRrated  casfs. 

tThe  condition  known  as  "spondylitis  traumatica,"  first  described  by  KUmmell 
in  ISdl,  is  rather  ill  defined.  It  was  supposed  by  him  to  be  a  progressive  osteoporosis 
followii^  trauma.  lu  fact,  the  cases  1  have  observed  that  might  fall  in  this  class 
seem  to  me  to  be  fleirion  fractures — unrecognized  and  not  properly  supported.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  such  cases  do  show  protracted  and  considerable  disability,  sometimes 
prDgressive.  K6nig  held  this  to  be  the  condition  in  spondylitis  traumatica,  and 
Wagner  and  Stolper  (Die  Deutsche  Chirurgie,  Lief  xl,  p.  244)  reco^ize  the  occurrence 
of  such  lesions.  Henle  (Mittheil,  aus  den  Grenzgeb.  der  Medizin  u.  der  t'hinirgie, 
1895-96,  H,  3),  Kocher  (ibid..  1895-96,  p.  448),  Heidenhain  (MonatHSchr.  t.  Unfall- 
heilkunde,  iv,  3,  S.  65),  Vulpius  (iWrf.,  iv,  7,  S.  201),  Kirsch  {ibid.,  iv,  5,  S.  140), 
Schaeller  (Miinch.  med.  Wochenschr.),  Hcttemer  (Beitriige  z.  klin.  Chir,,  xx,  p. 
103),  and  Bonsdorft  (ref.  Cbl.  f.  Chiruraie,  1900,  No.  23,  S.  1086)  have  all  discussed 
this  matter  and  reported  cases.  UriscT:  Revue  d'Orthopcdie,  1907,  p.  167,  gives  a 
more  recent  discussion. 
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fixation  is  enough ;  that  is,  fixation  in  bed  with  aand-bags,  with  a  jacket 
to  be  applied  later. 

As  a  rule,  however,  we  have  to  deal  with  flexion  lesions,  and,  there- 
fore, with  a  bony  kyphosis.  Consequently,  if  we  do  not  wish  or  dare 
to  reduce  this  kyphosis,  we  must  prevent  its  increase.  This  must  be 
done  by  fixation  in  the  extended  position.  The  patient  lies  on  a  Brad- 
ford frame,  flat  on  his  back,  with  hips  and  shoulders  strapped  to  the 
frame.  Opposite  tlie  kj-phosis  pads  are  placed  (see  Fig.  72)  so  as  to 
support  the  spine,  pressure  being  applied  on  either  side  of  the  spinous 
processes  opposite  the  prominent  vertebrse—usually  the  vertebrse  below 
the  break.  Not  rarely  full  correction  of  displacement  as  well  as  of 
general  outline  may  be  secured  in  this  way. 

Day  by  day  the  padding  can  be  raised  without  discomfort  until  the 
desired  correction  is  reached.  Felt  makes  the  best  pads,  but  folded 
pillow-stips  do  fairly  well  (Fig.  72). 

The  patient  can  be  raised,  frame  and  all,  so  that  he  can  be  cared 
for  without  danger  of  disturbmg  the  mjured  spme 

According  to  the  apparent  severitj  of  the  le-^ion  this  treatment 
18  kept  up  from  three  to  six  weeks  Then  the 
pat  ent  is  put  up  in  a  plaster  jacket 

In  0  casional  cases  the  predominant  symptom 
lb  extreme  abdominal  pain  This  is  sometimes 
accompanied  by  anesthesia  or  paresthesia  at  the 
level  of  the  lower  ribs  or  a)  lomen  and  by  ab- 
dominal muscle  spasm  *  It  occurs  in  some  cases 
even  where  there  is  no  obvious  displacement  It 
IS  a  sign  of  nerve-root  pressure 
Occurrence  of  such  pain  i-i  an  indication  for  hyperextenston  irrespec 
tive  of  apparent  deformitj 

This  IS  1  ecause  hyperextension  relieves  nerve  root  pressure  by 
opening  up  the  foramina  Mo'it  if  not  all  of  these  cases  are  fiexion 
fractures.     (See  Fig.  70.) 

All  convalescent  cases  are  to  be  put  up  in  a  plaster  jacket-f  This 
is  to  be  worn  at  least  six  months.  Repair  of  the  spine  is  slow,  and  the 
normal  strain  on  the  dorsal  spine  is  very  great.     Failure  to  support 

'  Differen  list  ion  between  such  coses  and  those  other  cases  of  trauma  retidved 
in  falls  in  which  there  is  actual  peritoneal  damage  is  very  difficult.  I  have.  Been  four 
cases  in  which  bully  pain  and  abdominal  spasm  were  enough  to  liave  led  to  explora- 
tory laparotomy  ha<l  it  not  been  for  knowledge  of  the  occurrence  of  such  pmns  due 
to  spine  fractures.  These  did  well.  If  a  case  were  to  turn  up  with  Mk  apinal  and 
visceral  damage,  it  is  hard  to  say  on  what  our  diagnosis  would  be  based. 

t  The  plaster  jacket  is  best  put  on  with  the  patient  prone  on  a  hammock  frame 
BO  adjusted  as  to  give  proper  lordosis,  with  felt  pads  incorporated  in  the  jacket 
alongside  the  point  of  deformity  to  keep  up  the  needed  pressure  (Fig.  73).  In 
case  a  hammock-frame  is  not  at  hand,  a  very  good  jacket  may  be  applied  by  putting 
it  on  in  two  sections,  as  shown  in  P'ig.  74,  Where  expense  is  not  a  bar,  a  leather 
jacket  (stiffened)  is  more  comfortable  and  equally  efficient. 
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such  convalpscent  cases  has,  in  at  least  three  cases  within  my  observa- 
tion, resulted  in  great  pain  and  unnecessary  prolongation  of  disability. 

Paraplegic  Cases.^If  there  is  partial  paraplegia,  we  must  make  up 
our  minds  in  each  case  whether  the  displacement  present  at  the  time  is 
probably  causing  pressure  on  the  cord.  If  we  believe  that  it  is,  we  are 
justified  in  operation,  and  all  data  tend  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  wise 
to  operate  in  cases  of  reasonable  doubt.  The  operation  of  choice  is 
laminectomy.* 

Laminectomy  in  expert  hands  is  not  risky,  but  it  is  difficult  and  is 
distinctly  a  surgeon's  operation,  not  to  be  undertaken  by  the  inexperi- 
enced operator,  especially  if  his  assistance  be  not  of  the  best. 

The  object  of  laminectomy  is  four-fold; 

(a)  Loose  fragments  from  the  laminae  and  arches  may  be  removed. 

(6)  The  laminae  of  the  vertebra;  next  above  the  point  of  injury  may 
be  removed. 

(c)  The  dura  may  be  opened,  relieving  tension  from  clot  or  from 
tncreaaed  intrameningeal  tension. 

(d)  With  the  operator's  finger  defining  the  position  of  the  cord, 
forcible  correction  (by  any  desired  means)  may  be  more  efficiently 
and  more  safely  carried  out  than  without  incision. 

Object  (d)  has  been  the  controlling  indication  in  several  recent 
laminectomies  of  my  own. 

Except  for  certain  neck  eases,  I  am  inclined  to  consider  laminectomy 
and  forcible  correction  the  desirable  combination. 

Forcible  correctioa  alone  applied  to  these  cases  is  as  old  as  surgery. 
Burrell  and  others  have  more  recently  advocated  it.  The  only  argument 
against  it  or  against  laminectomy  is  the  lack  of  results.  Rightly  con- 
sidered, we  must  look  at  spine  injuries  with  paraplegia  as  ordinarily 
hopeless  tvithout  interference.  Any  interference  seems  justifiable. 
Neither  laminectomy  nor  forcible  correction  forms  a  cheerful  field  of 
sui^ery,  but  even  the  small  minority  of  good  results  represent  a  gain 
over  the  hopelessness  of  cases  let  alone. 

Traumatic  cord  lesions  are  usually  total^that  we  cannot  help;t 
what  we  can  help  is  the  abandonment  of  an  occasionl  case  of  paraplegia 
from  simple  pressure  to  a  certain  death,  and  neither  surgeon  nor  neu- 
rologist can  differentiate  between  these  conditions  in  most  cases.  This 
is  the  justification  of  operative  procedures. 

AVhether  forcible  correction  is  preceded  and  made  simpler  by  lam- 

•  Lamineelomy  dates  back  to  H.  Cline  (Tyrrell  rpporla!  casos  in  IR22),  and 
those  inclined  to  look  at  this  as  a  triumph  of  modem  aurpery  mil  do  well  to  rend 
Cooper's  I,ccturea  {3d  Am.  ed.,  1S31,  vol.  ii,  p.  l.'i  ff,),  in  which  he  ^vca  indications 
and  eontraindicationa  that  cover  nearly  all  we  can  say  twlay. 

t  Most  sui^eona  accept  cord  damage  already  done  as  irremediable.  The  eases  of 
apparent  repair  of  eord  structures  pven  by  Harte  an<l  Stewart  (Trans.  Amer,  Sunt. 
.\s»oc.,  1902)  and  Fowler  (Annals  of  Surg.,  October,  1905)  have  not  yet  received 
sufficient  confirmation. 
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inectomy  or  not,  the  general  manceuvers  of  reduction  are  the  same; 

strong  traction  with  direct  pressure,  aided  somewhat  in  the  open  wound 

by  direct  traction  on  fragments  with  "lion"  forceps  or  with  retractors; 

direct  pressure  applied  on  the  bone;  and  the  occasional  use  of  leverage 

with  the  "blunt  dissector." 

Forcible  Reduction. — In  forcible  reduction  only  two  manceuvers 
seem  to  have  been  tried  for  luxa- 
tions or  supposed  luxations  with- 
out fracture: 

(a)  Traction  upward  upon  head 
and  axillte,  and  downward  on  the 
legs,  with  direct  pressure  forward 
at  the  prominent  portion  of  the 
spine.  The  patient,  etherized,  hes 
face  down  on  a  table. 

(b)  Traction  as  above,  but 
with  the  patient  prone  over  a 
barrel  or  the  like,  so  as  to  bring 
about  flexion.  Combined  with  this, 
direct  pressure  is  exerted  on  the 
prominent  point. 

(a)  should  be  useful  in  an- 
terior or  posterior  luxations  of  the 
usual  types  or  in  fracture  luxa- 
tions. (6)  is  devised  for  anterior 
dislocations.  The  flexion  man- 
ceuvers should  disengage  the  artic- 
ular processes.  Such  luxations  are 
rare. 

Reduction  in  fracture  cases  has 
been,  probably  wisely,  confined  to 
manceuvers  approximating  those 
of  (a). 

One  of  the  earliest  modem 
Flit.  Ti  -Com  of  low  cinrsai  (rdciure  wiih     papcrs  advocating  forcible  rectifi- 

u  properlv  appliefl  plaAter  jacket,  hinh  on  the  .  .        .t      .        r     -n  n  «       tt 

(^hcHt.icwoiKheiMivis.  cation   IS    that  of    Burrell.*     He 

has  since  in  a  measure  receded 
from  the  position  then  taken,  but  in  a  recent  paper  has  reviewed  24 
cases  of  spine  fractures  at  the  City  Hospital  mainly  treated  by  this 
method.t 

Laminectomy  should  be  superior  to  forcible  correction  in  case  of 
fracture  of  the  iaminie  or  arches;  unfortunately,  this  class  of  cases 
cannot  be  diagnosed  with  any  certainty. 
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As  stated  above,  forcible  correction  after  opening  the  canal  seems,  on 
the  whole,  the  wisest  of  the  operative  procedures. 

After-treatment. — In  parapteg;ic  cases  apparently  hopeless  the  treat- 
ment is  purely  symptomatic,  except  for  precautions  to  limit  the  almost 


I 


Fig.  72.— Diag'iun  )□  ihuw  Fix.  Ti.—ltit  Bmironl  frunc  for  spplyinji  jarkrts  io  thr 

Jumbar  Inwtuml?'  °      "  <lie""pparalu»  i«  ready  Kr  um." 

inevitable  bed-sores  and  bladder  infection.     Accurate  fixation  is  difficult 
and  not  of  first  importance. 

The  Bradford  frame  is  used,  ordinarily,  to  facilitate  handling  in 
treatment,  but  the  patient  is  not 
strapped  down,  and  is  rolled  over  as 
ia  needful  to  care  for  cleansing,  for 
alcohol  baths,  and  for  any  necessary 
dressings*  Such  attempts  as  are 
made  in  such  cases  to  prevent  kypho- 
sis are  carried  out  with  soft  pillows 
or  with  shaped  pads. 

Passive  motion  of  the  limbs  to 
minimize  the  formation  of  joint  con- 
tractures is  worth  while  in  the  event 
of  possible  recovery,  and  should 
always  be  carried  out. 

In  all  other  cases  than  paraplegics 
our  care  is  directed  to  fixation  in  as  thmirnbBck  while  ihe)i>ck«i  is  mmpivini 
nearly  as  may  be  the  normal  posi-  injuri'A."  "'  emBrKtnpj  mpi  ot  ursa 
tion   and   curve;    at  first,   by   pads; 

later,  with  the  jacket.     As  noted  above,  support  is  to  1)0  long  con- 
tinued, for  fear  of  late  absorptive  changes. 

'Dressiags  of  a  laminectomy  wound  are  not  very  Imllieraonic.  The  wound 
should  not  be  drained.  There  is,  for  a  day  or  two,  a  good  deal  of  leakage  of  blooti, 
serum,  and  some  cerebroHpinal  fluid,  but  this  soon  cettse^,  and  we  get  prartically 
firet^intention  healing.  Tne  wound  does  not  share  with  the  parts  further  below  the 
fToclure  the  trophic  effect  that  tends  toward  infection  and  sloughing. 
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The  problem  is  one  of  fixation  and  support.  At  first  we  secure  rest 
in  bed  with  support  by  folded  sheets  placed  on  either  side  of  the  spine 
opposite  the  injury.  After  three  or  four  weeks  a  plaster  jacket  may  be 
applied. 

The  best  method  is  l)y  use  of  the  Bratlford  frame  (Fig.  73),  but  the 
schemes  shown  in  Figs.  74  and  75  are  simpler  and  may  be  made  equally 
efBcient. 

Plaster  jackets  for  dorsal  cases  should  fit  well  into  the  axilla,  should 


come  up  nearly  to  the  clavicle  in  front,  and  should  come  well  down  on 
the  pelvis.  (See  Fig.  71.)  They  should  be  carefullj  padded,  not  only 
as  shown  in  Fig.  72,  but  also  over  the  sacrum  and  m  front  over  the 
anterior  superior  spines. 

Some  cases  require  not  only  some  months  of  jacket  support,  but  also 
a  steel  back-brace  (a  spring-brace,  as  for  round  shoulders)  to  be  worn 
during  the  latter  part  of  convalescence. 

"  Ortho- 
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CHAPTER  VI 

THE  LUMBAR  VERTEBRjE 

LUXATIONS  AND  FRACTURE  LUXATIONS 

Pure  luxation  at  this  level  is  extremely  rare:  there  is,  in  fart,  some 
question  alxiut  its  occurrence.  A  glance  at  the  alma-<t  interlocking 
articular  processes  in  this  region  shows  how  unlikely  it  is  that  any  pure 
luxation,  even  the  theoretically  possible  backward  luxation,  should  ever 
occur.  (See  Fig.  7G.)  Cases  are  recorde<l,  but  even  the  much-quoted 
case  of  Cloquet  was.  In  fact,  coraplicate<l  with  fracture.* 

In  one  case  ot  my  own,  operated  on,  there  was  obvious  luxation,  but 
there  was  enough  deformity  to  make  me  sure 
there  was  also  fracture,!  though  no  fracture 
was  visible  in  the  wound.  In  practice  it  i-s  even 
more  true  here  than  in  the  dorsal  region  that  we 
should  consider  all  cases  clinically  as  fracture 
luxations. 

Fractures  in  the  lumbar  region  differ  from 
those  in  the  dorsal  mechanically,  in  that  the 
lumbar  spine  lacks  any  lateral  support  from  the 

ribs,  hence  displacement  may  be  in  any  direc-      _^  ,.„„„„„ 

tion,  laterally  as  well  as  forward  or  hack.     In    '^'inB  facri!..  bImi  th?  rein- 
fact,    however,    the    greater   strength    of    liga-     "■""""'   jj-mB  cnna. 
ments  pretty  nearly  counterbalances  this  lack  of  rib  support. 

So  far  as  etiology  goes,  we  have  a  somewhat  larger  proportion  of 
fractures  from   direct    blows,   or  from   twisting  or  crushing,  simply 

•This  waslheca-seof  aroofcrwliofelloff  ahoiwcftnd  waaimme<li(ifclyparBple|tic. 
Two  years  later,  when  examioed,  he  had  return  of  scniiatioa  a,ad  »oitie  motion. 
Poetmorlem  examination,  after  dcatli  from  unrelulcil  caasi-s,  sliowed  a  barkwanl 
di-splaccment  of  the  seeond  lumbar  vertclira  on  tlic  riRht.  There  was  flexion  of  the 
spine,  aa  a  whole,  forward  and  to  the  left,  and  llie  riftht  xiilc  of  the  ncraud  lumbar 
waB,  therefore,  lifted  as  well  as  moved  hack.  The  total  s<'iiaration  ot  the  artieular 
surfaces  was  ii  inch.  There  was  also  a  fracture  11/  the  arch  and  a  Utile  breaking  of  the 
left  side  of  the  body  of  the  vertebra. 

fin  this  case  laminectomy  showed  a  clean  fonvard  luxation  of  the  first  on  the 
second  lumbar,  with  about  ?4  inch  separation  on  the  ri(;ht,  and  a  little  more  on  tlie 
left.  There  was  partial  crushing  of  the  cauda.  Forcible  reduction  was  carried  out 
by  traction,  backward  pull,  anrl  rockinR  lateral  movenient;    lliere  wiis  no  crepitus. 

This  patient  is  still  iraprovinK,  having  recovercil  sphincter  control  in  pari,  and 
is  Knidually  regaining  motion  and  scns.iliun  in  the  IcRs.     I'lio  point  is  that,  so  far 
as  I  could  demonstrate,  this  was  a  ease  of  pure  luniljiir  luxiition.   In  my  In-lief,  however, 
there  was  in  all  probability  an  associated  fnieture. 
109 
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because  extreme  jlexion  breaks  the  weakest  point  in  the  lower  dorsal 

rather  than  the  lumbar  spine. 

The  bone  lesions  differ  only  in  that  the  simpler  flexion  fractures  are 
lesa  common,  while  irregular  displacements 
are  more  usual.  Fractures?  of  spines  and 
laminse  alone  are  even  rarer  than  in  the 
dorsal  region.* 

So  far  as  the  clinical  picture  and  the 
prognosis  are  concerned,  we  must  take 
into  account  the  relation  to  the  spinal 
cord.  The  cord  proper  ends  at  the  first 
lumbar  vertebra;  below  this  the  canal  con- 
tains not  cord,  but  nerves — the  cauda 
equina.  Central  lesions  here  are,  there- 
fore, nene  lesions,  not  cord  lesions.  In 
theory  such  lesions  should  be  capable  of 
repair,  as  cord  lesions  are  not.  In  prac- 
tice there  is  evidence  of  suoh  readier  repair 
in  partial  lesions,  but  not  in  complete 
crushing  lesions. 

Whether  laminectomy  ui'lh  nerve  suture 

will  give  better  repair  has  not  been  tried  out. 

Injuries   In   this   region,   if   complete, 

give   sensory    and    nervous   disturbances, 

as  shown  in  Fig.  54. 

DIAGNOSIS 
Diagnosis  in  only  too  many  cases  is  in- 
dicated by  the  paraplegia,  and  made  more 
precise  by  determining  the  level  to  which 
motor  anti  sensory  disturbance  extends. 

Pirect  physical  signs  of  displacement 
are:   Deformity  in  the  line  of  the  spine. 
Fig.  77— x-rav^^of^ nonn»i  lumbar      usually  a kj^jhosls.    Asymmetry  of  the  spi- 
nous  processes,  which  are  fairly  regular  in  the 
normal  spine  in  this  region.     Crepitus  or  mobile  fragments  (rare).     Dis- 
placement palpable  through  the  abdomen  (alleged  in  one  reported  case). 
lodirect  Signs. — Nerve-root  symptoms,  radiating  pain,  dependent 
on  pressure  not  in  the  canal,  but  at  the  foramina.t 


•  A  rare  source  of  deformity  in  this  region,  sometimes  apparently  due  to  trauma, 
is  the  conditioD  known  as  spondylolisthesis,  a  defective  ossification  of  the  laminffi 
of  the  lumbnr  spine,  allowing  a  slipping  forward  of  the  column,  with  signs  of  nerve 
pressure.  A  good  consideratioD  of  tliis,  with  bibliograpliy,  ia  to  be  found  in  Ortho- 
pedic Surgery,  Bradford  and  Lovett,  second  edition,  pp.  156-160. 

tHcre,  as  also  in  low  dorsal  lesions,  the  "girdle-pains"  from  root  pressure,  with 
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Local  tenderness  or  signs  of  direct  trauma. 

In  total  lesions  reflexes  as  well  as  voluntary  motion  are  lost,  but  this 
does  not  help  us  in  localization,  as  they  are  lost  in  alt  total  lesions. 

Differential. — In  the  difTerential  diagnosis  we  must  consider,  if 
paraplegia  is  present,  only  the  question  of  cord  damage  by  hyperflexlon 
with  intraspinal  hemorrhage,  with  or  without  bone  damage.  Lesions 
of  this  type  are  rarely  complete.  Local  tenderness  or  other  signs  of 
trauma  at  the  level  of  damage  speak  strongly  in  favor  of  bone  damage. 
In  the  doubtful  cases  the  far  greater  frequency  of  fracture  luxation  will 
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determine  the  provisional  diagnosis,  even  if  we  cannot  make  out  any 
displacement: 

If  there  is  no  paraplegia,  we  must  reckon  with  the  fractures  of  spines, 
arches,  and  laminie,  with  "distraction"  injury,  with  the  very  common 

the  reflex  Gpa«m  of  abdominal  muecles  resultine,  may  give  a  picture  curiously  re- 
sembling that  of  rupture  of  a  viacus  or  other  belly  damage,  aa  in  the  fallowing  case: 
A.  B.,  aged  thirty-seven.  August  8,  1907.  fell  two  stories.  No  cord  symptoms. 
Main  complaint  was  of  obdamir^  pain.  The  abdomen  showed  marticd  general 
rigidity  and  spasm.  Considering  the  presence  of  an  obvious  though  slight  deformity 
at  the  first  lumbar  spine,  the  apparent  abdominal  symptoms  were  disregarded.  The 
ppdle-pajns  (for  that  is  what  they  were)  were  relieved  by  a  hyperextension  jacket. 
He  was  discharged  September  17,  and  reported  a  couple  of  monllu  later  without 
symptoms. 
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"sprains"  and  "contusions"  met  at  this  level,  and  with  certain  localized 
neuroses.  Isolated  fracture  o(  spine  or  lamina  is  even  rarer  here  than 
higlier  up.  In  fracture  of  the  spinous  process  we  have  soreness, 
mobility,  crepitus,  perhaps  a  little  displacement,  but  no  signs  of  damage 
to  the  column  as  a  whole  or  to  the  cord. 

Fracture  of  the  lamina  rarely  occurs  alone,  and  we  have  no  way  of 
diagnosing  it,  for  even  in  the  cases  where  there  is  crepitus  without 
deformity,  we  cannot  exclude  more  extensive  fracture.* 

"Distraction"  injuries  are  pure  ligamentous  injuries,  to  be  diagnosed 
when  there  is  localized  abnormal  mobility  in  flexion,  as  when  the  patient 
sits  up.  We  may  safely  say  that  in  such  a  case  there  is  a  torn  ligament. 
It  is,  however,  often  impossible  to  exclude  associated  fracture. 

"Sprains"  and  "contusions"  of  the  spine  are  very  common  from 
lifting,  from  falls,  from  blows.  The  signs  are  lameness  and  stiffness, 
with  soreness  to  touch,  usually  over  the  erector  spinse  muscle,  al  the  sides 
of  the  spinous  processes,  most  commonly  close  to  the  lower  origins  of 
the  muscle.  Even  in  genuinely  severe  cases  there  are  no  strictly  ob- 
jective signs,  simply  tenderness  and  "voluntary"  spasm  on  attempted 
flexion.  The  pain  and  protective  spasm  are  often  extreme  for  a  time. 
These  cases  must  represent  some  stretching  or  tearing  of  muscle-fibers. 
Even  in  cases  where  there  is  no  suspicion  of  malingering,  there  is  apt 
to  be  a  rather  slow  subsidence  of  lameness,  lasting  several  months  at 
times,  especially  in  elderly  or  rheumatic  patients. 

In  cases  of  tort,  these  injuries  seem  far  commoner  and  worse  than  in 
hospital  or  private  practice.  I  have  never  seen  or  known  of  permanent 
injury  from  such  lesions  in  a  case  without  a  suit  on  hand,  but  there  is  no 
doubt  that  lameness  may  persist  a  long  time. 

Tenderness  along  the  line  of  spinous  processes  may  mean  ligamentous 
strain  or  may  mean  nothing.  If  it  is  as  great  al  as  between  the  spines, 
or  greater  over  the  spines  themselves,  it  does  not  mean  such  strain,  in 
my  opinion,  but  belor^s  to  the  curious  "  stigmata"  of  hysteric  psychoses, 
as  a  rule- 

PROGNOSIS 

The  prognosis  of  life  in  cases  of  lumbar  injury  with  crushing  of  part 
of  the  Cauda  is  good,  on  the  whole.  If  there  be  a  high  injury  involv- 
ing paraplegia,  we  may  have  all  the  sequelie  of  a  cord  injury  except 
ascending  myehtis.     The  lower  the  lesion,  the  less  the  damage,  of  course. 

Lesions  of  the  "conus,"  the  sacral  portion  of  the  cord,  involve  an- 
esthesia of  perineum  and  genitals,  and  some  disturbance  of  urination 
and  of  sexual  power,  sometimes  with  a  persistent  toe-drop. 

It  seems  that  the  central  part  of  the  cauda  and  the  conus  are  either 

more  subject  to  trauma,  or  less  able  to  repair  damage,  for  persistence 

of  the  disturbance  just  described  is  not  uncommon  in  cases  damaged 

•Sidney  I.angc  reports  a  well-provecl  rase  (.r-ray)  of  itiolated  fracture  of  the 

transverse  procesH  of  a  lumbar  vertebra  [N.  Y.  Med.  Journal,  Oct.  9,  1909). 
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well  above  the  conus,  in  which  paralyses,  extensive  at  first,  have  retro- 
graded to  this  point. 

The  general  prognosis  of  repair  in  the  cord  and  nerves  in  this  lumbar 
region  may  fairly  be  called  hopeful,  if  the  cord  is  not  actually  crushed; 
but  it  is  not  reliable,  not  better  than  hopeful. 

So  far  as  the  repair  of  the  supporting  function  of  the  spine  goes,  the 
results  are  fair  in  lumbar  injury.  There  is,  as  a  rule,  some  stiffness 
of  the  segment  involved  in  the  injury,  and  some  weakness  at  lea^  for  a 
long  time  after.  In  some  cases  there  may  be  kyphosis  enough,  due  to 
actual  bone  displacement,  to  interfere  with  standing  readily  or  continu- 
ously, and  consequent  inability  to  do  various  sorts  of  work.  Disability 
is,  however,  rarely  due  to  bony  displacement  as  such, 

TREATMENT 

If  there  is  even  a  question  of  relievable  pressure,  laminectomy  is  the 
procedure  of  choice — safer  in  this  region,  probably,  than  forcible  cor- 
rection and  far  better  surgery. 

One  of  the  chapters  in  surgery  yet  to  be  written  is  as  to  the  results 
of  nerve  suture  in  the  cauda.  Theoretically,  at  least,  it  should  be  of 
value,  and  certainly  it  should  be  tried.  Ordinarily,  relief  of  pressure 
is  all  that  is  attempted. 

As  to  treatment:  beyond  open  incision,  we  can  only  fix  the  spine  in 
approximately  normal  profile,  exactly  as  we  do  in  other  segments.  In 
the  after-treatment  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  this  segment  of  spine 
has  no  support  of  ribs,  etc,,— no  support,  in  short,  except  such  as  we 
give  it, — and  that  its  normal  position  is  in  lordosis.  It  is,  therefore, 
wise  to  give  pretty  definite  support — that  is,  to  place  on  either  side  of 
the  spinous  processes,  opposite  the  more  prominent  segment  (t.  e.,  usu- 
ally the  part  below  the  fracture),  fairly  heavy  pads  {folded  sheets  or  felt 
pads)  to  maintain  the  proper  position.*  Symptoms  showing  pressure 
on  nerve-roots  in  the  foramina  call  for  exaggerated  lordosis,  which  gives 
marked  relief  by  easing  this  pressure.  Support  is  perhaps  even  more 
important  in  cases  without  than  in  those  with  paraplegia,  and  must  be 
continued  in  the  plaster  jacket  appropriate  to  convalescence,  which 
must  be  applied  in  lordosis  and  must  be  so  padded  as  to  maintain  this 
lordosis  without  pressure  on  the  spinous  processes,  and  without  pressure 
anywhere  on  that  part  of  the  spine  which  has  been  displaced  forward. 

In  the  cases  of  distraction,  etc.,  all  we  need  concern  ourselves  with 
is  the  matter  of  position  (i.  e.,  lordosis),  maintained  until  the  hgaments 
have  had  full  time  to  heal.     In  the  lumbar  region,  perhaps  even  more 

•Particularly  in  the  lumbar  region,  alow  nduction  by  gravity  succeeds  very 
well.  At  times  counter-pressure  by  sand-baga  or  pads  alongside  tlie  projecting 
spines  gives  astonishing  results. 
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thaa  higher  up  in  the  spine,  support  should  be  continued  for  a  long 
period — severfj  months  at  least. 

Muscle  Strain.— A  word  as  to  treatment  of  the  simple  muscle  strains 
in  this  region  may  be  worth  while.  Firm  strapping  with  adhesive 
plaster  gives  astonishingly  efficient  relief  in  the  early  stages.  Later, 
massage,  heat,  and  the  treatment  by  electric  high-frequency  currents  are 
most  helpful.  Fixation  by  strapping  or  otherwise  should  not  be  long 
continued.  Bed-rest  is  rarely  called  for  after  a  few  days.  Despite  the 
best  treatment  a  little  lameness  is  apt  to  persist  for  a  good  while. 
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CHAPTER  VII 

THE  SACRUH  AND  THE  OXXYX 

SACRUM 

There  are  no  luxations  of  the  sacrum.*  As  a  result  of  direct  violence 
there  occurs,  though  very  rarely,  an  approximately  transveree  fracture 
of  the  sacrum.  The  displacement  is  of  the  lower  fragment  forward. 
Other  fractures  are  complications  of  damage  to  the  pelvis,  treated  under 
the  caption  of  Pelvic  Fractures. 

Diagnosis  is  by  mobility  and  crepitus  elicited  on  bimanual  examinar 
tion  with  a  finger  in  the  rectum.  Pain  on  cough  or  on  other  muscle 
action  is  suggestive. 

There  may  be,  of  course,  damage  to  sacral  nerves  emerging  at  the 
level  of  fracture,  or  crushing  in  the  canal  of  those  emerging  lower  down. 
There  may  be  damage  to  the  bladder  or  rectum.  There  seem  to  be  no 
data  that  give  any  accurate  idea  of  prognosis. 

Cases  of  lesion  of  the  sacral  cord,  untreated,  give  a  tolerable  result, 
with  some  loss  of  urinary  control  and  sexual  power,  with  some  anes- 
thesia, and  sometimes  with  a  paresis  of  the  lowest  segment  group  of 
the  leg  (i.  e.,  with  a  toe-drop).  The  bony  lesion  as  such  appears  to 
be  of  no  importance. 

Treatment. — As  to  treatment,  obviously  reduction  by  the  finger 
in  the  rectum  is  desirable  and  indicated.  For  prevention  of  redisplacc- 
ment  we  have  no  facts  bearing  on  the  problem.  Fault  has  made  the 
interesting  suggestion  that  Malgaigne's  hooks  or  a  modification  of  them 
might  be  used.     Packing  of  the  rectum  ha-s  been  suggested  and  tried. 

In  this  region  laminectomy,  with  relief  of  pressure  or  with  perform- 
ance of  nerve  suture  within  the  canal,  seems  to  be  proper  surgery. 
I  have  had  no  chance  to  try  suture  of  nerve-trunks,  and  do  not  know 
of  its  being  done,  but  it  is  obviously  justified  where  there  is  damage  to 
the  nerve-trunks  of  the  conus.  There  is  no  possible  reason  why  the 
sacrum  should  not  be  cut  open  to  clear  away  pressure  in  its  canal, 

COCCYX 
Lesions  of  the  coccyx  are  rather  common.     In  part  they  represent 
actual  fractures  or  luxations.     In  still  larger  part,  unfortunately,  they 


tT.  W.  Paul:  Ann.  Surg.,  loe.  c 
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represent  hysteric  disturbances  not  necessarily  coDn^ct^^mb.eVen^qih^   ^S^ 
trauma  in  this  region. 

The  coccyx  may  be  broken  between  joints,  or  one  tjrt5«y»(jlipii>i 
may  be  luxated.     Such  actual  injuries  result  from  directWflWhl^^snly^ 

The  case  illustrated  in  Fig.  82  may  be  taken  as  illustrative  of  the 
genuine  class.  This  was  the  case  of  a  healthy  woman  of  twenty-six,  who 
fell  from  a  step-ladder  so  as  to  strike  her  coccyx  fairly  on  the  back  of 
a  chair.  She  was  laid  up  for  a  time,  and  never  fully  recovered  during  the 
two  years  before  she  was  operated  on.     Excision  of  part  of  the  coccyx  I 

(Fig.  82)  entirely  cured  her. 

The  importance  of  operation  on  such  cases  is  twofold:  first,  the  relief 
of  pain;  second,  avoid- 
ance of  the  interference 
with  the  obstetric  ditfi-- 
culties  of  a  fixed  coccyx 
in  later  childbirths  of  the 
patient. 


-DtMn.1 


The  patients  seem  to  be,  in  the  rule,  young  women. 

The  case  above  quoted  is  the  only  case  of  the  sort  I  have  operated  on 
for  years,  out  of  a  considerable  number  seen. 

The  coccygeal  region  is  the  center  of  a  curiously  sensitive  nerve 
plexus.  Most  of  the  cases  seen,  even  when  there  is  a  history  of  some 
injury,  are  essentially  locahzed  symptoms  of  a  psychosis,  "hysteric," 

•Trauma  to  the  coccyx  does  not  necessarily  involve  a  blow  from  a  pointed  ob)ect; 
a  Tall  on  stairs  when  the  patient  slides  down  in  a  hair-rcclinine,  half-sitting  position 
may  give  tlirfcl  trauma  of  ihc  roecyx,  and  often  does,  though  until  one  examines 
the  nkclcton  it  seems  impossible 
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as  we  Dame  these  localized  psychoses.     In  such  cases  operation  will  not 
help  the  patient  and  will  only  discredit  the  operator. 

In  the  absence  of  definite  physical  signs  it  is  well  to  be  skeptical  as 
to  operative  prospects,  even  in  cases  where  the  rectal,  as  well  as  the 
external,  surface  of  the  coccyx  is  tender  to  the  touch. 

Diagnosis  is  made  i>y  physical  examination,  with  but  little  regard 
to  the  given  history.  Physical  examination  is  best  made  with  the  fore- 
Bnger  in  the  rectum,  the  thumb  on  the  external  surface.  {See  Fig.  81.) 
In  this  way  the  whole  coccyx  can  be  palpated,  anti  any  irregularity,  any 
preternatural  mobility  or  loss  of  mobility,  may  be  appreciated.  Some 
loss  of  mobility  in  the  various  joints 
in  the  adult,  and  some  irregularity, 
are  within  normal  limits. 

Any  possibly  reducible  displace- 
ment in  a  fresh  case  would,  of  course, 
be  corrected  immediately. 

These  cases  are  apt  to  come  to 
the  physician  for  help  long  after  the 
injury.  Such  injuries  give  little 
ecchymosis  and  little  crepitus  even 
when  fresh,  but  if  fresh,  the  tender- 
ness is  so  much  more  extreme  on 
motion  involving  one  or  another 
point,  and  deformity  or  increased 
mobility  is  so  obvious,  that  diag- 
nosis is  pretty  definite.  In  these 
fresh  cases  walking  or  any  motion 
that  brings  strain  on  the  pelvic 
muscles*  is  very  painful. 

Treatment. — Given     a     definite 
fresh  case  of  injury,  we  should  en- 
join absolute  rest  for  a  week  or  two       ,        f"'l-  ?2.— Specimen  of  ™c.vx  removBl 
',,,.,  .-I       ''>'  'newnier.     I)on«l  lineBohon  the  iiormid 

and  protection  from  pressure  until     outline  and  reiauons. 

the   tenderness  is  all   gone.     Such 

protection  is  well  cared  for  by  one  of  the  large  inflated  rubber-ring 

cushions  to  be  used  while  the  patient  lies  or  sits  down. 

Such  rings  are  a  very  useful  palliative  in  the  chronic  non-operable 
cases,  including  those  in  which  old  trauma  probably  plays  no  part  at 
all,  or  at  least  a  very  subordinate  part. 
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CHAPTER  VIU 
THE  STERNUH 
LUXATION  OF  GLADIOLUS  ON  HANUBRIUH 
This  injury  is  not  extremely  rare.     It  occurs  from  direct  violence  to 
the  front  of  the  chest,  from'  forced  flexion  of  the  trunk,  from  forced  ex- 
tension under  muscular  pull  (hence  occasionally  from  simple  muscle 
strain,  as  in  lifting,  or  in  rare  cases  in  childhirth). 

The  manner  of  its  causation  usually  explains  the  displacement  in 
the  given  case.*    As  a  rule,  it  is  the  upper  portion 
that  is  more  likely  to  be  struck  and  driven  in.     (See 
Figs.  83  and  84.)     The  overlapping  is  necessarily  slight, 
owing  to  the  resistance  of  the  attachment  of  the  ribs. 
Pathology.— The  anterior  liga- 
ment is  usually  torn  clean  across. 
According  to  evidence  from  speci- 
mens, and  according  to  the  infer- 
ence from  clinical  data,  the  peri- 
osteum at  the  back  seems  to  strip 
up  rather  than  tear.     Obviously, 
there  may  be    greater   displace- 
ment, with  mediastinal  damage,t 
but  in  the  usual  cases  where  the 
chest  is  not  actually  smashed  in, 
this  periosteal  flap  is  seemingly 
an  adequate  protection   for  the    »"i 
structures  behind  it.     (See  Fig.    f»'Sr OmlTdTwtiM 

(i™      ' ' ■"        ai  \  of  diBplBC«ii»nt  Ufler 

""™-  OO.)  Ourit'«  pl.te). 

The  luxation  may  be  a  clean 
dislocation,  or  the  separation  may  run  in  part  through  the  joint,  in 
part  as  a  fracture. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  is  ordinarily  obvious,  and  to  be  made  by 
direct  palpation  of  the  projecting  bone.     The  joint  is,  of  course,  exactly 

•In  a  raae  reported  by  me  in  conjuncHon  with  Dr.  J.  S.  Stone  (Boaton  Med. 
and  Sure.  Jour.,  1897)  there  was  a  driving  in  of  the  gladiolu».  The  patient,  a  tall, 
long-necked,  iong-chinned  gymnast,  had  slipped  in  doinjt  the  "pant  awing"  and  had 
fallen  on  his  head,  with  his  nerk  extremely  flexed,  so  that  his  long  jaw  struck  the 
gladiolus  and  drove  it  in  liehind  the  manubrium. 

fCurlt  quotes  two  cuxcn  where  media.itinal  bleeding  was  perhaps  the  cause  of 
death,  and  says  that  the  pleura  mav  be  torn  open. 

IIS 


brium.   (WamnMuB.) 
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opposite  the  second  rib.  There  is  ordinarily  little  hemorrhage  or 
awellii^  within  twenty-four  hours. 

The  only  chance  of  error  is  that  we  find  in  some  individuals  a  con- 
siderable projection  at  this  point,  an  exaggeration  of  the  usual  "angle 
of  Louis,"  which  might  impress  the  unwary  as  abnormal. 

Prognosis. — The  injury  does  little  damage — even  the  soreness  is  not 
great.  There  is  a  perfectly  definite  tendency  for  the  displacement  to 
be  reduced  spontaneously  by  any  sudden  muscle  action,  as  in  coughing. 
Even  if  reduction  does  not  occur,  the  resulting  disability  is  slight.* 


Fig.  35.— Reduction  al  Uetnal  fracture  or  diglocnlion.     Author's  method. 

Treatment. — Reduction  depends  mainly  on  favoring  muscle  action — 
therefore  general  anesthesia  is  not  desirable  for  the  ordeal. 

The  ordinary  method  is  to  place  the  trunk  in  hyperextension,  and 
then  to  let  the  patient  cough  repeatedly.  The  operator  helps  by  push- 
ing on  the  projecting  fragment. 

My  modification  of  this  metbodt  depends  on  the  fact  that  the  origin 

*  Since  this  paragraph  was  written  I  have  had  opportunity  to  examine  Kuch  a 
case  of  typical  unreduced  luxation  of  the  gladiolus  forward,  about  a.  year  after  the 
accident.     There  was  no  disability  at  all  referable  to  this  injury. 

t  Firat  employed  in  1895;  published  in  the  Boston  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour,  in  1897, 
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of  the  pectoralis  major  is  largely  from  the  manubrium.  If,  therefore, 
the  patient  is  hung  over  the  end  of  a  table  with  hips  and  loins  supported, 
with  the  trunk  sharply  hyperextended;  if,  then,  the  arms  be  held  raised 
and  abducted  and  the  patient  required  to  contract  the  pectorals  strongly 
(Fig.  85),  be  is  in  better  position  to  profit  by  his  own  efforts  in  coughing 
and  by  what  the  surgeon  may  effect  through  counterpressure. 

After-care  need  consist  only  of  cross-strapping  of  the  front  of  the 
chest  with  adhesive  plaster.  The  tendency  to  recurrence  is  practically 
negligible.  To  guard  against  irritation  and  possible  prolonged  s 
any  heavy  work  should  be  avoided  until  the  lameness  has  gone. 


FRACTURE  OF  THE  STERNUM 
Fracture  may  occur,  as  has  been  said,  close  to  or  into  the  joint; 
fracture  in  various  lines  through  the  gladiolus  at  any  level  is  not  rare; 
the  accompanying  plate  shows  the  lines  of  fractures 
illustrated  in  the  collections  of  the  Warren  Museum. 
These  fractures  are  rather  rare,  except  as  a  part  of 
a  general  and  fatal  crushing  of  the  chest.  They 
may  occur,  however,  as  a  "contrecoup"  in  falls  on 
the  back  or  side. 

Their  recognition  depends  on  the  presence  of 
localized  tenderness  and  possible  slight  deformity 
from  displacement.  Later,  ecchjTnosis  is  evident. 
Curiously  enough,  this  fracture  is  practically  never 
compound. 

The  treatment  is  usually  by  fixation  only. 
Displacement,  if  present,  may  call  for  reduction,  as 
in  true  luxation. 


DISLOCATION  OF  THE  ENSIFORH  CARTILAGE 
This  is  a  rare  and  curious  accident.  The  tlis- 
location  seems  always  to  have  resulted  from  a  direct 
blow.  The  displacement  is  of  the  ensiform, — back- 
ward; the  line  of  separation  may  be  through  the 
mens  in  the  Warren  joint  between  the  gladiolus  and  ensiform,  or  there 
6U9:_&-07SarMi5i5i:  may  be  fracturc  of  the  ensiform  cartilage  itself, 
077.     ■"'■'"  j^ij   fga^j   knowledge  in  regard  to  these  injuries 

dates  back  a  generation  to  the  German  sui^eon 
Gurlt.  He  described  certain  cases  in  which  persistent,  continuous,  or 
recurrent  vomiting  resulted  from  the  backward  displacement  of  the 
process.  One  of  these  cases  was  relieved  by  digital  correction  of  the 
displacement,  another  by  lifting  the  process  forward  with  an  inserted 
hook. 
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Apparently  there  is  no  question  that  the  vomiting  in  these  cases 
was  due  to  the  displacement:  it  ceased  with  the  correction  of  the  dis- 
placement.*    Probably  not  all  such  cases  give  these  symptoms. 

There  seems  to  be  no  inconvenience  from  either  fracture  or  disloca- 
tion, reduced  or  not,  except  when  the  vomiting 
above  mentioned  occurs. 

It  is  said  that  fractures  of  the  ensiform 
give  fibrous,  not  bony,  union. 

Diagnosis. — The  recognition  of  this  lesion 
should  not  be  difficult,  inasmuch  as  the  pro- 
cess is  almost  subcutaneous,  and  any  displace- 
ment should  be  easily  palpable. 

Treatment.— Obviously,  replacement  of  the 
fragment  driven  backward  should  be  the 
object  of  treatment.  If  this  can  be  done  by 
manipulation, — and  ordinarily  the  finger  may 
readily  be  hooketi  under  the  end  of  the  process,  i. 

— this  is  enough.     If  this  method  does  not  ^ 

work,  and  if  the  symptoms  warrant  it,  open 

operation  would  be  called  for.     It  should  be  "^  -' 

possible  to  get  a  grip  on  the  process  without 
entering  the  peritoneal  cavity,  though  in 
Gurlt's  case  the  peritoneum  was  opened. 

After-care. — Save  for  immobilization  of  the  Fi^.   sr— siemum  iilj- 

lower  chest  as  a  whole  and  for  rest,  it  is  hard     GSri'i'^"piai«i) .''""'""  '''"" 
to  see  how  any  treatment  would  help. 

Prognosis.^Save  for  the  (reflex  ?)  vomiting  there  seem  to  be  no 
sequels.  Ordinarily,  not  even  weakness  is  left  behind  after  either 
fracture  or  luxation. 

*It  is  rather  curioua  that  the  occurrence  of  such  symptoms  has  not  been  lepeatedly 
and  recently  confirmed,  but  there  seems  no  question  ol  the  fact,  Gurlt's  data  were 
usually  reliable  and  well  sifted. 
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DISLOCATION  OF  THE  RIBS  ON  THE  VERTEBRE 
This  is  a  very  rare  accident,  hardly  occuiriDg  except  in  the  case  of  the 
lowest  ribs— the  floating  ribs;  if  it  occurs  higher  up,  it  is  in  association 
with  damage  of  the  transverse  processes  of  the  vertebra.     It  seems  to 
occur  only  as  the  result  of  direct  violence. 

To  produce  this  sort  of  dislocation  there  must  be  a  tearing  not  only 

of  the  ligaments  between  the  articular  end  of  the  rib 

and  the  vertebral  body,  but  also  a  tearing  of  the 

strong  ligaments  that  unite  the  rib  to  the  trang- 

Fie     verse  process. 

'*''  Cases   are   described    presenting  various   dis- 

placements— there  seems  to  be  no  definite  rule. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  rests  on  a  disappear- 
ance of  the  normal  prominence  of  one  of  the  series  of 
ribs  close  to  the  vertebra.     Just  what  has  happened  in 
the  individual  case  is  a  matter  of  inference.     There 
are  no'  special  symptoms,  save  the  lack  of  crepitus, 
Fw.     to  help  us  make  the  diagnosis  of  dislocation  as 
against  fracture  near  the  back  end  of  the  rib.     In 
the  one  case  of  this  sort  of  injury  in  my  experience  it 
proved  that  we  were  concerned  with  a  fracture,  and 
not  a  dislocation,  but  previous  to  the  taking  of  the 
of'^'trom^erwbrel    ^"""^y  *'l  *hat  wc  knew  of  the  matter  was  that  there 
(Khematic).  was  a  forwafd  displacement  of  the  rib  on  the  verte- 

otn^'ciotetot^'n?-  bra,  shown  by  the  absence  of  the  normal  resistance 
tebtn (scheniitic).  ^j  ^j^-^  pgi^t  in  the  back.  There  are  no  pathogno- 
monic or  trustworthy  symptoms. 
Complications. — Curiously  enough,  considering  the  proximity  of  the 
kidney,  there  seems  to  be  no  tendency  to  any  associated  injuries  of  the 
soft  parts.  This  is  probably  because  the  violence  acting  on  the  one  rib 
is  checked  by  the  resistance  of  the  other  ribs. 

Treatment. — No  treatment  seems  to  have  been  carried  out  in  any 
of  these  cases.  From  the  very  nature  of  things  only  two  forms  of  treat- 
ment would  be  worth  considering — operative  interference,  which  is  not 
called  for,  and  attempts  to  reduce  the  dislocation  by  having  the  patient 
strain  or  cough.  Direct  manipulation  is  obviously  impracticable,  at 
least  in  case  of  forward  displacement,  unless  through  an  incision. 
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Results. — Apart  from  such  natural  lameness  as  would  be  associated 
with  the  violence,  the  injury  seems  to  give  no  trouble.  From  a  practical 
point  of  view  it  may  be  called  hardly  more  than  diagnostic  curiosity, 
whether  the  lesion  be  a  luxation  of  the  rib  or  a  fracture  near  this  point. 
The  unreduced  rib  seems  to  give  no  permanent  trouble. 


DISLOCATION  AND  FRACTURES  OF  THE  FRONT  END  OF  THE  RIB 
Dislocation  here  may  occur  as  a  separation  of  the  cartilage  from  the 
sternum,  as  a  separation  of  one  cartilage  from  another  at  a  level  below 
the  sternum,  or  as  a  separation  of  the  rib  from  its  own  cartilage  at  the 
costochondral  joint.  Fractures  may  also  occur  across  any  of  the  ear- 
tilages  themselves. 

The  differential  diagnosis  as  to  the  form  of  injury — whether  separa- 
tion of  rib  from  cartilage,  fracture 
of  cartilage,  separation  of  cartilage 
from  sternum  or  of  cartilage  from 
cartilage — is  purely  one  of  anatomy. 
There  is  no  fixed  relation  between 
the  length  of  cartilage  in  front  and 
the  length  of  the  rib.  In  general,  we 
may  say  that  the  cartilage  length 
increases  from  a  mean  of  about  114 
inches  at  the  first  rib  to  about  3% 
inches  at  the  level  of  the  sixth,  with  a 
maximum  of  5)^  inches  of  cartilage 
at  the  level  of  the  eighth.  Below 
the  sixth  rib  the  cartilages  are  at- 
tached, not  to  the  sternum  directly, 

but     to    the     cartilages     of    the     ribs        Pin-  90.— Anatomy  nf  ntw  u>d  eiiftilMHi 

above.     Ribs  eleven  and  twelve  have 

DO  such  attachment,  and  are  called,  for  this  reason,  "Soating"  ribs. 

(See  Fig.  90.) 

Any  lesion  in  this  anterior  region  is  localized  by  deformity,  or  in 
default  of  deformity,  by  local  tenderness. 

The  diagnosis  in  detail  is  then  made  purely  on  the  exact  position  of 


Cartilage  Shparatiok 

The  commonest  of  these  injuries  is  a  partial  or  complete  separation 
of  some  cartilage  between  the  sixth  and  the  tenth  from  the  one  next 
above  it  of  the  cartilages  which  form  the  arch  of  the  epigastrium. 

These  injuries  may  result  from  direct  violence,  from  crushing  in  of 
the  chest,  or  from  a  simple  blow  or  fall  so  received  elsewhere  on  the  rib 
as  to  be  transmitted  to  this  point. 

Diagnosis  depends  on  localized  tenderness  with  considerable  soreness 
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on  movement  and  with  some  pain  on  breathing.  We  may  have  some 
local  deformity,  and  sometimes  there  are  cases  in  which  breathing  or 
coughing  or  manipulation  gives  a  soft  click  distinctly  to  be  felt  by  the 
band.     Later  there  is  thickening,  irrespective  of  original  displacement. 

Treatment. — Any  displacement  present  should,  of  course,  be  cor- 
rected, and  in  this  region  it  is  ordinarily  possible  to  get  hold  of  the  rib 
cartilage  at  the  epigastric  end. 

Further  treatment  consists  of  simple  immobilization  of  the  lower 
part  of  the  chest.  The  lower  ribs  may  be  immobilized  by  a  broad 
band  of  adhesive  plaster  encircling  the  chest  below  the  nipples.  A  half 
swathe  applied  to  the  injured  side  and  running  across  the  whole  front  of 
the  chest  may  be  sufficient.  The  purpose  to  be  foUowed  is  such  immo- 
bilization as  will  render  the  injury  practically  painless  on  breathing, 
and  limit  any  motion  of  the  separated  surfaces. 

Results,  so  far  as  deformity  is  concerned,  are  good.  In  some  cases 
there  is  a  little  thickening  persisting  for  a  while,  more  rarely  for  a  long 
time.  In  others  the  callus  formation  is  almost  nothing.  Owing  to  the 
slow  repair,  the  spot  often  remains  sore  on  physical  exertion  for  a  good 
many  weeks.  There  is  no  permanent  damage,  but  the  accident  entails 
a  period  of  partial  disability  apparently  disproportionate  to  the  original 
damage. 

Sbparation  of  the  Ribs  from  the  Sternum 

This  is  a  relatively  rare  accident,  usually  the  result  of  direct  violence 
or  of  crushing  of  the  chest.  The  displacement  of  the  cartilage  may  be 
either  forward  or  backward.  The  displacement  may  be  considerable, 
but  is  seldom  more  than  enough  to  allow  simply  a  slight  overlap  one  way 
or  the  other.  Except  for  the  local  tenderness,  the  slight  deformity,  and 
the  occasional  soft  crepitus  on  respiration  or  cough,  there  are  no  special 
symptoms.  Practically,  diagnosis  rests  on  palpation;  in  the  absence  of 
displacement,  on  tenderness. 

Treatment  consists  of  attempts,  by  way  of  forced  respiration  or 
cough,  combined  with  direct  pressure,  to  reduce  the  displacement.  If 
this  is  successful,  immobilization  of  the  chest  by  cross  strapping  is  all 
that  is  required.  If  replacement  is  not  practicable,  the  displacement 
may  persist  with  slight  local  deformity,  but  without  permanent  damage, 
at  least  in  cases  where  the  injury  is  of  one  rib-joint  alone. 

Fracture  of  the  Rib  Cartilage 

Fracture  of  the  rib  cartilage  itself  is  not  very  rare,  and  may  occur  with 
any  rib,  most  often,  of  course,  with  one  of  the  lower  "true"  ribs.  The 
cartilage  fracture  is  usually  transverse  or  nearly  so.  There  may  be  a 
displacement  or  displacement  of  either  fragment  in  front  of  the  other, 
sometimes  with  overlapping. 

Diagnosis  rests  on  the  site  (anatomically),  and  not  on  the  character 
of  the  signs. 
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Replacement  is  by  manipulation,  aided 
by  sudden  muscular  movement  (e.  g.,  cough- 
ing) on  the  part  of  the  patient. 

After-treatment  differs  in  no  way  from 
that  of  the  other  injuries  treated  in  this 
chapter,  nor  is  there  any  essential  difference 
in  prognosis.  Of  some  interest  is  the  fact— 
admirably  expounded  with  illustrations  from 
museum  specimens  by  Gurlt*— that  the  car- 
tilage ends  unite,  not  by  fibrous  tissue  or 
cartilage,  but  by  a  rather  spongy  bone  which 
usually  forms  a  bony  collar  about  the  ends 
of  the  broken  cartilage,  which  are  almost 
unchanged,  even  under  the  microscope.  He 
lists  15  cases  and  specimens,  and  gives  five 
very  satisfactory  plates  to  prove  his  point. 
(Figs.  91,  92,  93.) 

*E.  Gurlt:    Handbuch  der  Lehre  von  den  Knochcnbruchcn,  1S05,  Bd.  i 
Th.,  pp.  244  ff. 
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Dislocation  of  the  Rib  from  the  Cartilage 
Costochondral  Dislocation. — This  is  a  more  common  accident  than 
either  of  the  last  two.  Between  rib  and  cartilage,  up  to  middle  life 
or  later,  there  is  a  distinct  joint  possessing  only  a  little  play,  but  possess- 
ing also  httle  strength  of  hgaments.  Under  the  influence  of  direct  or 
indirect  violence  these  ligaments  are  torn,  and  according  to  the  direction 
of  the  force  the  rib  overlaps  the  cartilage,  or  the  cartilage  the  rib, 
producing  a  distinct  displacement.    Not  uncommonly  several  of  these 


joints  on  the  same  side  are  displaced  together.  The  direction  of  dis- 
placement will  then  be  the  same  in  each. 

Diagnosis. — Tliere  is  no  difficulty  in  diagnosis,  as  the  injury  gives 
rise  to  distinct  displacement,  usually  without  any  considerable  swelling 
or  ecchymosis  to  obscure  the  contours.     (See  Fig.  95.) 

Treatment. — In  this  form  again  the  treatment  consists  primarily  of 
an  attempt  at  reduction  by  coughing.  Hyperextension  of  the  trunk 
may  also  help.  If  in  this  fashion  reduction  is  accomplished,  the  tendency 
to  displacement  is  slight,  and  the  strapping  will  be  sufficient  protection. 
If  this  reduction  fails,  there  is  a  possibility  that  after  the  relaxation  of 
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muscular  spasm  spontaneous  reduction  will  take  place.  If  it  does 
not,  we  have  no  resource  except  the  choice  of  open  operation  or  of 
allowing  the  displacement  to  remain. 

The  results  of  this  dislocation  are  comparatively  good,  even  if  it  is 
unreduced.  The  deformity  remains,  but  the  permanent  damage  con- 
sists only  of  a  slight  weakness  of  the  chest  in  heavy  work.  There  is  no 
tendency  to  visceral  complications.  If,  as  usually  happens,  the  injury 
is  the  result  of  crushing,  the  viscera  are  either  fatally  squeezed  at  the 
time,  or  they  are  sufficiently  protected  by  the  elasticity  of  the  ribs. 
We  have  here  no  sharp  points,  as  with  rib  fractures,  to  injure  the  heart 
or  pleura  or  lungs.     Operation  may  be  performed  as  in  the  subjoined 


Case. — Bell;  freight  conductor;  "rolled"  between  cars;  showed  a 
good  deal  of  shock,  from  which  be  recovered  promptly.  Ebiamination 
showed  fracture  of  the  right  clavicle,  and  the  second,  third,  and  fourth 
ribs  loosened  from  their  respective  cartilages.  (See  Fig.  95.)  Second 
rib  not  displaced;  third  and  fourth  displaced  inward  and  backward 
behind  the  cartilages,  from  which  they  had  been  torn  away.  The 
third  rib  on  the  left  was  similarly  displaced.  The  left  acromioclavicular 
joint  was  dislocated,  with  moderate  displacement. 

Owing  to  the  man's  somewhat  weakened  general  condition  and  to 
the  existence  of  a  chronic  bronchitis,  operation  was  postponed.  In 
the  meantime  attempts  were  made  to  induce  a  reduction  of  the  ribs, 
by  hyperextension  of  the  trunk,  by  getting  the  patient  to  cough,  and 
by  supplying  suction  traction  to  the  ribs.  These  trials  all  failed.  The 
man  suffered  little  pain,  showed  no  reaction  on  the  part  of  the  lungs, 
and  no  difficulty  with  breathing,  but  the  second  and  third  ribs  on  the 
right  were  pulled  inward  with  every  inspiration.  As  this  mobility  <Ud 
not  decrease  and  promised  anything  but  a  strong  chest,  operation  was 
decided  on,  and  was  performed  under  ether  nine  days  after  the  accident. 
An  incision  was  made  from  the  middle  of  the  sternum  outward  along 
the  tlurd  rib.  The  articular  end  of  the  rib  cartilage  was  found  smooth 
and  undamaged.  About  an  inch  outside  the  cartilage  the  periosteum 
was  incised,  and  the  rib  encircled  with  the  periosteal  elevator  and  re- 
tractors, as  if  for  a  rib  excision,  A  strong  pull  upward  and  outward 
was  then  applied,  with  coimterpressure  over  the  sternum.  Reduction 
in  this  way  proved  impossible.  The  end  of  the  rib  was  then  cut  down 
on  and  freed  by  blunt  dissection,  and  lifted  up  in  place  by  direct  leverage, 
with  a  Spencer-Wells  blunt  dissector.  It  showed  no  tendency  to  remain 
in  place,  but  slipped  indifferently  back  or  in  front  of  the  cartilage.  The 
cartilage  was  then  drilled  in  a  line  running  from  the  sternal  end  to 
the  middle  of  the  articular  surface,  from  which  the  rib  had  been  dislo- 
cated. A  strong  needle  about  3  inches  long  was  then  passed  through 
this  drill  hole  and  driven  about  %  inch  into  the  rib,  while  the  rib  was 
held  in  its  proper  position.  The  skin  incision  was  then  sutured.  A  like 
incision  was  then  made  over  the  fourth  rib,  and  it  was  similarly  reduced. 
In  this  case,  however,  manipulation  did  not  fully  reduce  the  displace- 
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ment,  as  the  cartilage  had  been  partly  torn  loose  from  the  sternum 
and  twisted  out  of  place.  An  attempt  was  made  to  pin  this  cartilage 
in  place,  but  abandoned  on  account  of  the  mobility  of  the  torn  cartilage. 
The  tendency  to  displacement  here  was  less,  apparently  because  of  the 
nearness  of  the  intact  fifth  rib.  The  second  rib  showed  some  mobility, 
but  no  displacement  at  the  joint,  and  was  let  alone.  There  was  strik- 
ingly little  hemorrhage  during  the  operation,  and  almost  no  ecchymosis 
resulting  from  the  operation  or  from  the  original  injury.  A  wiring  of 
the  acromion  dislocation  was  done  at  the  same  operation.  Recovery 
from  ether  was  good,  and  following  the  operation  there  was  not  only 
no  discomfort  from  the  pain,  but  the  man  felt  more  comfortable  than  he 
had  before. 

April  2d  the  dressing  was  taken  down  for  the  first  time,  the  tempera- 
ture having  been  normal,  and  not  only  the  third,  but  the  fourth,  rib 
was  found  to  be  in  place.  The  second  rib,  curiously  enough,  seemed 
to  have  suffered  some  displacement  of  the  rib  backward.  The  needle 
had  caused  almost  no  irritation  and  was  not  removed.  Patient  sitting 
up  and  comfortable. 

The  needle  was  removed  on  the  tenth  day;  there  was  no  recurrence 
of  displacement,  and  on  the  twentieth  day  the  patient  left  the  hospital 
apparently  cured. 

Subluxations  op  the  Costochondral  Joint 

These  are  far  commoner  than  total  dislocations,  and  their  occurrence 
is  particularly  associated  with  heavy  muscular  strain  during  a4olescence. 
Not  uncommonly  they  occur  as  a  result  of  gymnasium  work  or  games  on 
the  part  of  girls  of  only  moderate  physique.  In  other  instances  they 
occur  from  the  same  sort  of  violence  as  would  produce  a  total  dislocation 
were  the  force  greater.  In  either  case  we  have  tenderness  and  lameness 
referred  to  this  point  on  one  single  rib,  and  associated  with  well-marked 
tenderness,  and,  ordinarily,  with  some  thickening.  It  is  fair  to  assume 
that,  at  least  in  the  distinctly  traumatic  cases,  there  has  been  a  tem- 
porary displacement,  but  when  we  see  the  cases,  this  displacement 
is  no  longer  present. 

Treatment  consists,  not  of  reduction— for  there  is  nothing  to  reduce — 
but  of  fixation  by  strapping  of  this  portion  of  the  chest,  and  of  rest  of 
the  corresponding  arm  for  a  considerable  time,  at  least  for  a  fortnight. 

Later,  massage  will  assist  the  union  and  minimize  symptoms. 

Here,  again,  the  results  often  seem  disproportionately  great  in  pro- 
portion to  the  actual  injury.  The  joint  is  apt  to  remain  a  little  thick- 
ened, a  little  tender,  and  a  little  lame  on  the  use  of  the  arm,  and  this 
condition  may  persist  through  months,  causing  a  comparatively  slight 
but  very  troublesome  disability.  Apparently  stubborn  as  this  trouble 
is,  there  is  never  any  permanent  damage  unless  we  reckon  the  thicken- 
ing, which  is  apt  to  persist. 
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THE  CLAVICLE 

DISLOCATIONS  OF  THE  CLAVICLE 

The  function  of  the  ciavicle  is  essentially  that  of  a  "strut"  which 
holds  the  arm  and  scapula  away  from  the  body.  In  this  function  it  is 
unsupported,  and  must  bear  the  force  of  any  blow  that  tends  to  drive 
the  shoulder  inward  or  forward,  and  must  to  some  extent  withstand  the 
strain  of  any  blow  from  above,  or  of  any  strain  tending  to  pull  the  arm 
downward.  For  this  reason,  as  well  as  on  account  of  the  exposed  posi- 
tion of  the  bone,  it  is  frequently  damaged.  The  usual  lesion  is,  of 
course,  a  fracture.  Blows  on  the  shoulder  from  the  front  usually  break 
the  clavicle.  Blows  from  aljove  may  break  it,  or,  if  they  strike  far  out, 
they  may  dislocate  the  outer  end.  Blows  from  behind  are  apt  to  break 
the  shaft  or  to  dislocate  the  inner  end.  Extreme  extension  of  the  arm 
backward  may  dislocate  the  inner  end  by  leverage  acrass  the  first  rib. 

Dislocations  of  the  Inner  End 

Total  dislocations  of  ttie  inner  end  are  rare.  They  may  occur  in  any 
direction,  including  the  dislocation  behind  the  sternal  notch. 

This  particular  dislocation  is  important  because  of  the  fact  that  the 
displaced  head  may  encroach  upon  the  vessels  as  they  enter  the  medias- 
tinum,* and  may  produce  considerable  disturbances  of  circulation  and 
respiration.t 

Fresh  dislocations  are  readily  reducible,  whatever  their  direction,  by 
traction  and  manipulation.  The  difficulty  is  not  in  reduction,  but  in 
maintaining  the  reduction.  The  condition  after  reduction  is  not  essen- 
tially different  from  that  obtaining  in  the  subluxations,  in  which  the 

•Such  encroachment  may  not  occur  or  may  have  no  practical  bearing.  A  caae 
recorded  in  the  City  Hospital  under  Dr.  M.  H.  Gavin's  care  in  1891  showed  backward 
dislocation  not  only  of  the  clavicle,  but  of  the  firet  rib  as  well,  without  special  nymp- 
toms  of  this  sort. 

The  only  case  I  have  eKamined  must  have  had  some  such  encroachment,  but 
sbowei  Qo  trouble  from  it  at  all,  and  not  even  any  prominence  of  the  neck  veins  of 
that  side. 

tSlaughter  (Amer.  Med.,  March  3,  1906,  vol.  id,  p.  30)  records  a  cs^e  in  which  a 
Bteeple-cbaser  fell  and  sustained  an  upward  and  backward  luxation  of  the  inner  end 
of  the  clavicle.  Unless  held  down  by  the  finprs,  the  head  rode  up  and  pressml  on 
the  trachea,  (^ving  a  sensation  of  choking.  An  open  operation  wa^i  done,  as  it  waa 
found  impossible  to  maintain  reduction. 

At  operation   all  ligaments  were  found   torn.     A  suture  of  kanearoo   tendon 
through  the  end  of  the  clavicle  and  the  slemal  ligaments,  with  a  drill  pinning  the  . 
clavicle  to  the  sternum  (removed  at  ten  days),  brought  about  a  perfect  result. 
9  129 
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ligaments  are  sufficiently  retaioed  to  prevent  very  great  displacement. 
In  either  case  we  have  the  problem  of  a  joint  in  which  the  contact  with 
the  sternum  is  of  small  area,  and  in  which  the  struns  of  ordinary  use 
are  more  or  leas  tangential  to  the  joint  surface.  There  is  nothing  to 
maint^  the  position  of  the  joint  save  the  ligaments,  and  it  is  just  these 
ligaments  which  have  been  severely  torn  by  the  injury  and  cannot  be 
depended  upon  for  retention. 

This  luxation  may  be  up,  down,  in,  or  in  and  backward  into  the  upper 
strait  of  the  chest,  into  the  entrance  to  the  mediastinum. 

In  all  forms  save  the  last  the  diagnosis  depends  on  palpation  of  the 
sternal  end  of  the  clavicle  in  other  than  its  normal  place.  In  dislocation 
bekind  the  notch  we  have  simply  a  disappearance  of  the  inner  head, 
ordinarily  palpable,  and  some  restriction  of  shoulder  motion.  The 
classic  picture  of  interference  with  respiration,  venous  congestion  about 
the  head,  etc.,  is  not  necessarily  present. 

Either  in  fracture  near  this  joint  or  in  luxations  the  existence  and 
direction  of  displacement  are  to  be  made  out  not  only  by  examination  of 
the  sternal  notch,  but  by  following  the  subcutaneous  upper  surface  of 
the  clavicle. 

Subluxations 

The  diagnosis  of  the  subluxations  is  not  difficult,  and  the  fact  that 
they  are  sometimes  overlooked  is  usually  due  to  the  fact  that  injuries 
to  this  joint  are  very  frequently  combined  with  other  more  obvious 
injuries,  such  as  fractured  ribs,  etc.  In  the  subluxations  we  have  local- 
ized pain  on  motion,  localized  tenderness,  and  some  deformity  of  the 
sternal  notch  on  the  injured  side  as  compared  with  the  other. 

In  the  total  luxations  the  diagnosis  is  ordinarily  obvious,  and  even 
in  the  subluxations,  it  is  comparatively  easy.  The  only  question  is 
between  the  dislocation  and  fracture  close  to  the  sternal  end.  In 
the  presence  of  swelling  the  differentiation  presents  some  difficulty. 
It  is  by  comparison  of  this  side  with  the  other  side  of  the  sternal  notch 
that  we  must  reach  our  conclusions.  This  comparison  is  made  by  touch, 
not  sight.  A  fracture  near  the  sternal  end  of  the  clavicle  may  give  some 
tilting  upward  of  the  outward  end  of  the  inner  fragment,  and  some 
deformity,  but  deformity  to  an  extent  trilling  compared  with  that  of 
the  real  dislocation.  Shortening  measured  from  the  acromion  to  the 
middle  line  may  give  valuable  evidence  of  injury,  but  is  common  to 
the  dislocations  and  to  the  fracture,  while  an  accurate  determination  of 
a  point  on  the  middle  line  to  measure  from  is  hardly  possible. 


REDUCTION  AND  TREATMENT 

For  upward  dislocation  we  need  do  no  more  than  press  the  clavicle 
down,  the  shoulder  up,  and  immobilize  the  arm  in  a  sUng,  while  the 
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inner  end  of  the  clavicle  is  strapped  down,  with  a  pad  over  the  bone.* 
(See  Fig.  96.)     This  strap  and  pad  are  common  to  all  the  forma. 

Downward  luxation  calls  for  backward  traction  on  the  shoulder  and 
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retention  of  the  shoulder  in  this  position  by  a  sling  and  by  adhesive 
strapping  (see  Fig.  97)  or  a  figure-of-8  dressing.t 

Outward  and  forward  luxations  call  for  reduction  by  adduction  of  the 
whole  shoulder-girdle,  which  is  thereafter  to  be  re- 
tained in  proper  position  by  a  sling  and  a  circular 
bandage  or  swathe.     (See  Fig.  98.) 

Luxations  into  or  behind  the  notch  may  yield 
to  traction,  or  it  may  be  necessary  to  use  the  first 
rib  as  a  fulcrum  over  which  the  clavicle  may  be 
brought  into  place  by  leverage,  dragging  tlif! 
shoulder  downward.  Once  this  luxation  is  re- 
duced, recurrence  is  guarded  against  by  carrying 
the  shoulder  back  and  downward  and  holding  it 
there  with  a  swathe,  with  adhesive  straps,  if  need 
be;  the  arm  is  supported  only  by  a  wrist-sling.  i^iToT"  'TiTO'""hei'd 
(See  Fig.  99.)  '^tr^%''^«'r"t-JZ'. 

Apparatu.s  ordinarily  used  consists  of  a  sling  or     er,nfin«i  lV  &  m-Bthe. 
strapping  so  applied  as  to  take  the  weight  of  the 
arm  and  shoulder-girdle,  holding  the  arm  forward  or  back  a-s  may  best 
serve  in  the  given  case  to  maintain  the  joint  in  its  bet^t  position. 

In  any  or  all  of  these  forms  there  should  be  fixation  for  at  least 
three  weeks. 

'InacaserecorJeilin  theCitj  Hospital  Records  of  ISSt)  a  luxaUonof  the  clavicle 
up  and  forward  could  be  reduced  and  retained  only  by  putting  the  hand  on  the  oppo- 
site shoulder,  and  a  pillow  between  the  shoulders.  The  putit'iit  was  kept  in  bed 
three  days,  then  sent  out  with  the  dislocation  held  reduced  with  ordinnry  apparatus. 

SlftUghter'a  case  alwive  mentioned  (p.  129)  belongs  here. 

t  The  City  Hospital  Records  give  a  case  (service  of  the  late  Dr.  C,  D.  Homans  in 
1886)  in  which  a  dislocation  of  the  sternal  end  down  and  forward  was  successfully 
held  by  the  ligure-of-S  bandage,  applied  as  it  has  more  lately  been  used  for  ordinary 
clavide  fracture. 
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Massage  is  not  called  for,  and  passive  motion  must  be  restricted  to 
the  hand  and  elbow.  Any  use  of  the  joint  that  will  throw  any  strdn 
on  it  whatever  in  less  than  four  weeks  is  unwarranted. 

Prognosis. — This  dislocation  necessarily  leaves  a  considerable 
thickening,  and  usually  a  little  deformity.  Owing  to  the  frequency  of 
associated  injuries,  it  is  often  somewhat  difficult  to  estimate  the  result 
in  practical  disability  resulting  from  this  one  lesion. 

There  is  no  great  tendency  to  recurrence,  but  there  is  a  long  period 
of  weakness  and  of  uncertainty  in  the  use  of  the  arm,  apt  to  be  a^ra- 
vated  by  abandoning  fixation  too  early.  The  end-result  is  functionally 
at  least  fair. 

With  regard  to  the  subluxations,  we  can  be  somewhat  more  definite, 
inasmuch  as"  they  are  not  infrequent  in  young  athletes,  particularly 
foot-ball  players,  in  whom  the  injury  to  this  joint  is  the  sole  result  of  a 
fall.  In  most  cases,  if  not  all,  this  apparently  slight  injury  leaves  a 
weakness  which  persists  for  the  season,  if  not  permanently.  It  is 
rated  as  a  more  disabling  injury  than  the  dislocation  at  the  outer  end  of 
the  clavicle  occurring  in  these  same  men  from  like  causes. 

Case — Preston.  Examined  by  courtesy  of  Dr.  E.  H.  Nichols,  1907. 
Healthy  negro  of  about  forty,  crushed  under  a  team. 

Shows  caving  in  of  the  whole  upper  side  of  the  right  chest.  The 
cartilages  of  the  first,  second,  and  third  ribs  are  prominent.  The  sternal 
ends  project,  while  the  ribs  are  displaced  backward.  The  fourth  rib 
shows  a  sharp  bend  at  the  costochondral  junction.  There  is  a  question 
whether  some  or  all  of  these  first  four  ribs  have  not  also  been  fractured 
near  the  axillary  line,  as  well  as  displaced.  The  clavicle  shows  at  its 
inner  end  a  displacement  from  the  sternum  backward,  inward,  and  down- 
ward, but  displaced  not  over  fi  inch.  This  displacement  seems  to 
have  caused  no  symptoms  at  all.  The  outer  end  of  the  clavicle  is  com- 
pletely torn  loose  from  the  acromion,  and  displaced  two  fingerbreadths 
upward.  Beneath  it  the  whole  shoulder  and  shoulder-blade  have  fallen 
inward  an<l  forward  on  the  sunken-in  chest.  With  considerable  force 
it  is  possible  to  reduce  this  scapular  dislocation,  but  not  to  hold  it  in  place. 
There  seems  no  question  that  the  conoid  and  trapezoid  ligaments  must 
be  ruptured  in  this  case.  There  is  no  disturbance  of  sensation  or 
motion  in  the  arm.  There  is  no  unnatural  mobihty  of  any  of  the  ribs. 
There  has  been  no  crepitus. 

This  case  has  shown  no  interference  with  respiration,  no  great  pain 
or  lameness,  and  is  now,  ten  days  after  the  injury,  sitting  in  a  chair 
apparentl^y  perfectly  comfortable.  Can  use  the  arm  to  some  extent, 
but  his  control  of  it,  although  he  has  no  pain,  is  distinctly  poor. 

Dislocation  of  the  Outer  End  of  the  CLavicle 

This  is  a  common  accident,  and  always  results  from  one  form  of 

violence,  namely,  a  blow  on  the  shoulder,  such  as  is  received  in  a  fall 

from  a  horse  in  which  a  man  pitches  on  his  shoulder,  and  either  breaks 

the  clavicle  or,  less  commonly,  tears  its  outer  end  loose.     The  opposing 
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force  that  renders  this  possible  is,  of  course,  the  attachment  of  sterno- 
mastoid  and  trapezius  muscles  to  the  clavicle.* 

Lesions. — The  injury  produced  is  a  tearing  across  of  the  ligaments 
between  the  clavicle  and  the  acromion  on  top.  The  extent  of  lesion 
beyond  this  probably  varies  with  the  case. 

Apart  from  this  tearing  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  capsule  and  the 
protrusion  of  the  end  of  the  clavicle  from  the  stripped-up  sleeve  of  liga- 
ment and  periosteum,  there  is  usually  no  lesion  deseribe^i.  From  obser- 
vation of  cases  I  am  convinced  that  while  this  may  be  the  sum  of  the 
damage  in  most  cases,  there  must  be  much  more  damage  in  some  of  the 
severer  ones.  Certainly  in  two  cases'  that  have  come  under  my  obser- 
vation the  coronoid  and  trapezoid  ligaments  were  wholly  torn  loose, 
and  the  clavicle  had  ascended  upward  and  into  the  neck,  producing  an 


nunt.  Retull  of  ■  cnuhlng  acci<l«)I. 
Opemian  ivfuaal.  CoiuirlenbTedisabiJity 
III  monitu  later,  probably  pemianenl. 

astonishing  deformity  which,  in  one  case  at  least,  showed  slight  increase 
after  the  man  began  to  use  the  hand  for  work  {Fig.  100). 

In  the  cases  shown  in  Figs.  102-105,  on  the  other  hand,  I  think  it 
is  very  doubtful  if  any  lesion  existed  beyond  simple  tearing  of  the  acromio- 
clavicular ligaments.  Such  separation  as  here  occurs  may  be,  in 
part,  allowed  by  the  slack  of  the  coracoid  ligaments,  and  may  l>e,  in 
part,  due  to  a  slight  rotation  of  the  scapula  around  the  coracoid  process 
as  an  axis.  (See  Fig.  106.)  Certainly  in  the.se  cases  the  clavicle  is  not 
freely  movable,  and  there  is  no  tenderness  at  any  time  in  the  region  of 
the  coracoid  process. 

There  are,  then,  really  two  classes  of  lesion  included  under  this  dis- 
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locatioQ — serious,  according  aa  the  damage  is  confined  to  the  region  of 
the  joint  itself  or  involves  damage  to  other  attachments  of  clavicle  and 
scapula. 

Diagnosis.— Ordinarily,  the  diagnosis  is  obvious;    the  shoulder,  as 


the  patient  stands  up,  drops  below  its  normal  level,  and  the  outer  end 
of  the  clavicle,  held  by  the  neck  muscles,  rises  above  the  acromion  for 
an  appreciable  distance.     The  muscles,  and  especially  the  trapezius,  are 


Fi(,  103.— Luiotian  of  outer  end  of  left  c]ii\-jc)e       Fig.  104.— LsUral  view  of  wme  can  u  Fis. 
upward  (author'a  case).  103. 

held  tense  ia  spasm.  On  examination  it  is  easily  seen  that  the  acromion 
lies  distinctly  below  the  outer  end  of  the  clavicle.  (The  two  shoulders 
must  be  compared,  because  many  individuals  have  a  high  spur  on  the 
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outer  end  of  the  clavicle,  which  gives  normally  an  apparent  difference 
in  level  at  the  joint.)     (Cf.  Fig.  136.) 

As  a  rule,  there  is  comparatively  Uttle  pain  or  tenderness,  and  the 
swelling  is  inconsiderable.     On  lifting  the  ann  upward  with  a  hand 


under  the  elbow  the  deformity  decreases,  and  in  many  instances  di»- 
appears  (Fig.  107),  only  to  reappear  when  ike  arm  is  dropped. 

The  condition  can  hardly  be  confused  with  anything  save  a  fracture 
of  the  clavicle  near  its  outer  end. 

Treatment — There  is,  in  the  simple  cases,  i 
difficulty  in  reducing  the  dislocation,  and  ordi- 


narily there  is  nothing  to  show  the  alleged  entanglement  of  the  torn 
capsule.  Not  uncommonly,  however,  the  reduction  happens  without 
any  click  or  sensation  of  contact  of  hard  surfaces,  and  there  is  some 
question  of  the  completeness  of  reduction.  Here,  as  in  the  rare  cases 
of  any  actual  difficulty  in  reduction,  it  would  seem  to  be  a  question  of 
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interposition  of  capsule  fibers  between  the  joint  surfaces.  In  sucli 
cases,  owing  to  the  other  ligamentous  connections  of  the  parts,  manip- 
ulation seems  to  be  of  no  avail,  and  we  must  be  satisfied  with  a  partial, 
not  a  perfect,  reduction,  unless  we  wish  to  operate  by  incision. 

In  the  cases  of  severer  type  with  torn  coronoid  and  tra-pezmd  ligaments, 
the  displacement  is  exaggerated,  and  not  only  is  the  shoulder  dropped, 
but  the  clavicle  is  actually  dragged  up  into  the  neck.  (See  Figs.  100 
and  101.)  Here  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  reduction  if  the  shoulder 
could  be  lifted  high  enough,  but  it  cannot  be  so  lifted  and  satisfactorily 
held,  nor  can  the  clavicle  be  held  down,  and  in  this  class  of  cases  opera- 
tive measures  alone  seem  to  promise  any  chance  of  even  reasonably  good 
results. 

In  the  simpler  cases,  where  an  apparently  complete  reduction  is 


easy,  the  problem  of  treatment  is  simply  to  sustain  the  weight  of  the 
arm  and  to  make  enough  pressure  on  the  outer  end  of  the  clavicle  to 
counteract  the  spasm  of  the  trapezius.  Simple  as  this  is  in  statement, 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  accomplish  exactly. 

I  have  never  succeeded  in  getting  a  perfect  result. 

The  trouble  is  essentially  in  the  impossibility  of  sustaining  the  weight 
of  the  arm  for  many  days  without  making  unbearable  pressure  on  the 
bent  elbow.  The  apparatus  which  best  approximates  the  result  seems 
to  be  one  shown  in  Fig.  108,  devised  for  the  treatment  both  of  this 
condition  and  of  clavicle  fracture.  Its  application  is  obvious  from  the 
figures  appended.*     Stout  muslin,  folded,  is  the  material  used. 

'Thiu  excellent  and  simple  bandage  was  originalcd  (about  1905)  at  the  Relief 
Station  of  the  Boston  City  Hospital.  I  cannot  discover  who  invented  It,  but  can 
recommend  it  highly,  from  experience  with  it. 
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The  only  other  apparatus  from  which  I  have  had  any  decent  results 
is  Stimson'a  "figure-of-8"  of  adhesive  plaster,  running  under  the  elbow, 
crossing  above  the  clavicle  on  the  same  side,  and  carried  in  both  front 
and  back  toward  the  opposite  axilla.  (See  Fig.  109.)  The  "Sayre 
bandage,"  despite  all  care,  makes  too  great  pressure  on  the  elbow.  It 
is  ethcient.  but  rarely  tolerated  by  the  patient.     [Sec  Fig.  118.) 

Whatever  apparatus  is  used  should  Ije  retained  at  least  three  weeks. 
Any  work  involving  strain  must  be  avoided  for  at  least  six  weeks. 

Operative  Treatment. — Operation  has  often  been  proposed,  and 
occasionally  carried  out,  even  in  the  less  severe  eases.  The  infrequency 
with  which  it  is  performed  is  due  to  the  fact  that  patients  consider  the 
injurj-  trivial,  because  it  is  not  very  painful.  There  is  no  question  that 
the  operation  is  indicated  in  eases  in  which  the  coracoid  ligaments  are 
evidently  torn.  In  the  milder  cases  it  will 
probably  be  wise  to  operate  in  all  cases, 
even  of  milder  grade,  in  which  the  shoulder 
is  likely  to  be  called  on  for  heavy  work. 
My  attitude  in  this  regard  is  based  on  the 
better  results,  the  trifling  operative  risk, 
and  particularly  on  the  more  rapid  return 
to  working  strength. 

I  would  not,  however,  be  understood  as 
failing  to  recognise  the  fact  that  excellent 
functional  results,  even  if  with  deformity, 
may  follow  the  conservative  method  of 
treatment. 

Operative  treatment  consists  of  an  in- 
cision over  the  joint,  an  exposure  of  the 
joint  surfaces,  including  a  proper  removal, 
or  lifting  out,  of  such  shreds  of  capsule, 
etc.,  as  overlie  the  articular  surface  of  the 

clavicle.  Cross-cutting  of  the  capsule  maj'  be  necessary.  Then  the 
luxation  is  reduced,  the  bone-ends  are  drilled  and  fastened  together 
with  either  silver  wire  or  kangaroo  tendon.*  Then  the  capsule  is 
sewed  up  with  a  stitch  or  two,  and  the  skin  sutured.  A  sling  to  take 
the  weight  of  the  arm  is  needed  for  two  or  three  weeks.  At  three 
weeks  things  are  solid  enough  to  allow  light  use. 

Results. — It  is  the  current  belief  that  this  injury  does  not  cause 
disability.  To  this  1  cannot  subscribe.  It  is  true  that  in  the  majority 
of  cases  no  such  disability  results  as  to  keep  a  man  away  from  his  work 
after  a  few  weeks,  but  in  a  good  many  cases,  where  the  work  is  heavy, 


•With  a  view  to  preserving  mobility  in  the  joint,  n  Bclieme  hHs  bocn  dei'iscii  of 
carrying  the  suture  in  a  figure-of-S  croeeing  in  the  joint.  It  is  infii'nious,  Imt  in 
view  of  the  good  result  of  the  ordinary  operation,  is  probably  superfluous.  I  have 
found  the  simple  suture  perfectly  satisfactory.     (Hopkins,  Ann.  Surg.,  1902,  x\xv, 
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there  is  complaint  of  some  weakness  in  the  arm,  especially  on  lifting  with 
the  hand,  and  this  weakness  does  not  seem  to  improve  with  time. 
There  remains  a  certain  laxity  of  the  joint,  though  with  a  displacement 
of  not  over  J-^  inch.  For  ordinary  use  the  joint  is  perfectly  serviceable. 
Under  the  pressure  of  heavy  lifting  or  strain  the  separation  tends  to 
increase  gradually  for  some  months,  and  there  is  apt  to  be  decided  loss 
of  lifting  strength  with  some  tenderness. 

In  case  the  coracoid  ligaments  are  torn,  the  separation  is  great  at 
the  start  and  remains  great,  and  the  deformity  is  very  considerable,  as 
is  also  the  loss  of  working  power.  In  two  such  cases  observed  months 
after  injury  there  was  also  marked  hmitation  of  motion.  To  some  extent 
passive  motion  was  limited,  but  more  particularly  there  was  inability 
to  raise  the  arm  much  above  the  horizontal,  due  to  loss  of  all  effective 
muscle  attachments.  In  one  of  these  cases  the  disability  for  many 
months  after  the  injury  was  such  as  to  prevent  any  but  very  light 
work,  and  the  patient  stated  that  he  was  unable  to  do  even  light  work 
with  any  handinesa  or  comfort. 

The  results  obtained  by  operation  are  distinctly  good.  Practically, 
a  normal  shoulder  results,  with  all  the  motion  necessary  to  this  joint.* 
Even  where  wire  is  used,  it  does  not  give  rise  to  any  trouble.  There  is 
no  danger  save  the  slight  one  of  sepsis.t 

FRACTURE  OF  CLAVICLE,  OUTER  END 

Fracture  of  the  outer  part  of  the  clavicle  internal  to  the  Ugamenta 
differs  in  no  essential  from  a  break  at  the  usual  point.  (See  Figs. 
110  and  111.)  When  we  come  to  breaks  in  the  outer  end  amonj  the  hga- 
ments,  the  matter  is  very  different.  (See  Fig.  112.)  There  can  no 
longer  be  any  free  displacement  of  the  inner  fragment  upward;  the 
fractured  ends  necessarily  remain  pretty  nearly  in  contact,  and  the 
deformity  must  be  confined  to  a  bending^a  "hinge"  displacement. 

As  a  rule,  the  fracture  results  from  a  fall  or  from  a  blow  strikii^  the 
outer  end  of  the  bone  from  above.  Consequently,  the  displacement 
tends  to  be  of  the  outer  fragment  downward.  If  there  is  no  original 
displacement,  the  weight  of  the  arm  alone  tends  to  displace  it  in  this 
way.  In  one  case  alone  have  I  seen  the  reverse  direction  of  displace- 
ment before  reduction.}  It  is  doubtful  if  actual  impaction  is  ever 
present,  but  often  there  is  no  mobility  or  crepitus  eUcited  by  any  reason- 
able handling. 

•The  normal raoge  is  very  eligbt — the  clavicle  is  very  movable,  but  the  scapula 
moves  with  it  always. 

1 1  have  had  the  chance  to  keep  track  of  one  case  operated  on  by  a  man  not  a 
surgeoD^  in  which  there  was  a  hveW  sepsis,  but  even  here  the  end-result  was  not 
ankylosis,  but  a  good  joint  with  sufficient  movement, 

t  See  Kg.  1 14.  Thia  fracture  resulted  from  a  fall  in  which  the  blow  was  received 
— as  shown  by  contusion  and  abrasion — at  a  point  intemaJ  to  the  fracture. 
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The  displacement  is  limited — it  involves,  even  for  slight  displace- 
ment, a  considerable  rotation  of  the  scapula,  which  is  limited  by  the 
strong  muscles  that  hold  the  bone  in 
place,     (Compare  Fig.  106.) 

As  a  result  of  direct  violence,  or  aa 
a  complication  of  the  acromioclavicular 
luxation,  there  may  be  a  break  or  chip- 

I6KT 


Fig.  111. 
FisL  110.  111.— Sketched  .ftar  Mkl- 
(«ii[i»'»  plat«.  ^Frar- ■■■ •-- 


o[  cisvkkc  (Bttsr 


ping  into  or  close  to  the  joint.  Here  the  displacement  either  is  that  of 
the  luxation,  or  it  will  closely  resemble  such  luxation,  distinguishable 
from  it  only  by  slight  difference  in  position  of  the  deformity  and  by  the 
presence  of  crepitus  on  reduction. 
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Diagnosis. — Diagnosis  depends  oa  local  tenderness,  on  bone  thick- 
ening, on  swelling,  with  some,  though  not  much,  deformity  at  a  point 
?^  to  1  inch  internal  to  the  joint,  and  on  the  crepitus  sometimes  obtain- 
able by  rotating  the  scapula  (by  lifting  the 
ann,  etc.;   see  Fig.  115),  or  by   shoving  the 
arm  up. 

Ordinarily,  the  local  tenderness  and  ecchy- 
mosis  are  the  basis  of  diagnosis. 

Treatment. — Reduction  is  by  manipulation 
and  by  shoving  the  arm  upward,  or  by  lever- 
age.    (See  Fig.  116.) 


After-treatment  is  as  for  ordinary  acromioclavicular  dislocation, 
or  by  support  in  the  oriiinary  apparatus  for  fracture  of  the  shaft  of  the 
clavicle,  but  retention  in  apparatus  is  easier  than  with  luxation.     Often 
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simple  firm  strapping  with  adhesive  plaster  to  steady  the  fragmenta 
and  a  firm  sling  will  be  enough.  (See  Fig.  120.)  Retention  in  apparatus 
is  not  necessary  after  two  or  three  weeks.  Use  of  the  arm  will,  of  course, 
be  postponed  a  little  longer. 

(In  the  exceptional  case  above  noted,  with  upu-ard  displacement,  the 


Velp»au  bandsBt.  lariely  us»d  ir 


most  comfortable  and  apparently  efficient  treatment  was  to  drag  the 
arm  downward  and  supplement  the  weight  of  the  arm  by  tight  strapping 
over  a  pad  on  the  top  of  the  shoulder  at  the  outer  end.  The  result  was 
functionally  perfect,  without  visible  deformity.) 


Results. — The  results  are  good,  even  if  deformity  is  not  reduced 
perfectly.  There  is  apt  to  be  a  good  deal  of  stiffness  for  a  time,  but 
in  ordinary  norma!  patients  this  entirely  wears  off  and  free  motion  and 
strength  return. 
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SEPARATION  OF  THE  EPIPHYSES  OF  THE  CLAVICLE 
The  epiphysis  of  the  inner  end  {a  mere  plate  of  cartilage)  begins  to 
ossify  at  about  eighteen  years,  and  unites  at  from  twenty-two  to 
twenty-five.  Poland  cites  seven  cases  of  its  alleged  separation,  some 
of  them  distinctly  doubtful.  The  lesion  is  to  be  handled  like  a  fi  ic- 
ture  of  the  inner  end- 

At  the  outer  end  there  is  no  point  of  ossification,  but  there  is  in 
children  a  cartilaginous  end  that  may  be  torn  loose, 

I  have  met  with  but  one  case,  the  result  of  quick  delivery  by  podalic 
version  in  a  case  of  eclampsia.  The  case  when  I  first  saw  it,  at  two 
weeks,  presented  a  condition  curiously  similar  to  that  of  the  complete 


Pig.  121.— Old  tratlare  ot  clKvkla  mken  at  ui  ongk.  Wm  a-|U«1ioti  of  non-union.  Sm»ll 
girl,  B«d-I«n.  lllustrales  ths  gwal  distorlion  almo«  unavoidable  in  i-rays  or  the  clavicle- 
Clinicdly.  Ibe  positioii  »sa  not  bad. 

dislocations  (see  Figs.  100,  101),  with  the  proximal  end  drawn  high  up 
into  the  neck,  almost  parallel  to  the  tense  sternomastoid  muscle. 
Only  the  square,  blunt  end  and  the  site  of  injury  spoke  for  epiphyseal 
separation  rather  than  fracture. 

Massage  and  persistent  traction  by  an  efficient  nurse  brought  the 
fragment  near  where  it  belonged — to  a  point  where  pads  and  strapping 
could  be  borne  without  a  slough,  and  union  took  place  with  little  de- 
formity.    After  six  months  there  was  no  deformity. 
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THE  SCAPULA 

LUXATION  BACKWARD 

Dislocation  of  the  scapiria  must  obviously  be  a  change  of  relation 
between  shoulder-blade  and  chest,  with  or  without  damage  to  the  chest, 
for  dislocations  between  scapula  and  clavicle  are  classified  as  dislocations 
of  the  clavicle.  There  are  no  ligamentous  connections  between  chest 
and  scapula;  therefore  any  scapular  luxation  must  be  from  a  caving-in 
of  the  chest  or  from  a  change  in  relation  between 
scapula  and  muscles.  Such  a  condition  as  the 
latter  is  not  ordinarily  recognized,  bat  I  believe 
it  to  exist.*  I  have  seen  no  case  recognized  as 
such,  but  have  had  the  opportunity  of  reading 
over  the  det^led  case-records  of  a  curious  series 
of  cases  that  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  friend  of 
mine.t  The  diagnosis  seems  justified  by  the 
results  obtained  in  his  cases. 

The  lesion  seems  to  be  a  slipping  of  the  edge 
of  the  latissimus  dorsi  inward  under  the  angle  of 
the  scapula,  between  it  and  the  thorax.  (See 
Fig.  122.)  \ 

It  occurs,  it  would  appear,  from  extreme  up- 
ward traction  of  the  arm  during  muscular  effort.     ,^    ^'-  '?2.— i-u»»iton  of 

.°  ,  .  ,,       Iba    scapula.     Ths    laliin- 

In  one  of  the  cases  a  man  tried  to  save  himself     mm  iiomi  lin  undn-  ib« 
from  a  fall  by  grabbing  at  a  plank  as  he  fell;     m15ic)°        «»p"»  » 
in  another  the  attempt  was  to  hold  a  rearing 

horse  as  he  rose;  the  third  was  a  sparring  accident.  All  the  cases 
were  first  seen  after  a  week  or  more,  during  which  time  there  had  been 
no  tendency  to  improvement. 

All  were  characterized  by  inability  to  lift  or  abduct  the  ann  beyond 
a  very  slight  range.  In  all  there  was  prominence  of  the  scapular  angle 
below,  as  in  the  case  of  "angel-wing"  paralysis. 

In  this  series  extreme  backward  position  of  the  shoulders,  maintained 
by  a  figure-of-8  bandage,  very  quickly  led  to  permanent  cure,  apparently 
by  self -reduction  of  the  deformity  through  slipping  of  the  muscle  {held 

"The  relations  of  the  condition  to  be  drscribcd  to  the  apparently  unpyplaioable 
traumatic  "paralyses  ot  the  serratiia  magnua"  (ucecpteU  by  neurologials)  in  sugges- 
tive. I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  invealigate  tlic  matter. 

fDr.  David  Mclntire,  of  Dorchester,  .Mass. 
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relaxed)  into  its  proper  place.     In  all  these  cases  recoverj'  was  prompt 
and  complete. 

UWARD  LUXATION 
The  only  class  of  luxation  cases  besides  that  just  noted  is  that  of 
"  inward  "  luxation,  cases  in  which  the  scapula  is  displaced  inward  into 
a  gap  produced  by  rib  fracture.  I  have  seen  two  such  cases  only,  and 
have  not  chanced  on  any  literature  that  contributes  to  knowledge  of 
lesions  or  treatment. 

In  these  cases  there  was  an  extensive  rib  smashing — a  fracture  of 
several  ribs.  In  one  case  posterior  luxation  of  the  ribs  at  the  costo- 
chondral  joints  was  combined  with  fractures  of  the  same  ribs  near  the 
"  angle  "  of  the  riba  behind :  the  scapula  was  less  prominent  than  normal 
at  the  side  and  back.  That  was  all.  The  patient  recovered  without 
symptoms  referable  to  this  lesion. 

The  second  case  showed  a  scapula  apparently  driven  into  the  chest 
through  a  space  furnished  by  the  caving-in  of  ribs  between  anterior  and 
posterior  fractures.  There  were  no  symptoms  characterizing  this  injury. 
The  patient  died  from  alcohoUsm  plus  trauma, 
and  neither  skiagraph  nor  autopsy  was  obtained. 
Save  for  support  of  the  arm,  after  outward 
traction  on  the  whole  shoulder-girdle  I  see  nothit^ 
that  can  be  done  in  these  cases. 


CONGENITAL  LUXAHON  OF  SCAPXn^ 

There  is  a  congenital  "luxation"  of  the  scapula 
■niiBi  (Hochstand  der  Scapula  of  the  Germans),  but  it 
is  not  likely  to  be  confused  with  any  traumatic 
condition.  The  position  of  the  scapula,  its  articu- 
lation with  the  (usually  present)  superfluous  rib,  etc.,  may  be  under- 
stood from  Fig.  123.  Marked  improvement  in  position  and  mobility 
is  secured  by  operation  on  these  cases. 

FRACTURE  OF  THE  "SURGICAL  NECK"  OF  THE  SCAPULA 
This  form  is  described  in  the  older  books  with  particularity;*  in 
modern  literature  I  have  not  met  it,  nor  do  I  know  anything  of  it  clini- 
cally. It  is  supposed  to  be  characterized  clinically  by  the  usual  pain 
and  disability  of  injuries  in  this  region,  but  especially  by  the  presence  of 
a  downward  dropping  of  the  whole  arm  (plus  the  glenoid   fragment), 

•  Aslley  Cooper  aays,  however  (after  he  had  diaseeted  two  casea  in  which  he 
had  mode  this  diagniisis  that  proved  to  be  fructuros  of  the  anatomic  neck  of  the 
humerus),  "I  must  confe.is  that  I  now  doubt  the  verv  frequent  occurrence  of  frac- 
ture of  the  cervix  scapulffi."  ("Lectures,"  third  American  ed.,  p.  236.)  Ashe  origi- 
nated the  usually  aeeepl^  description,  I  think  we  may  accept  this  r  -  -  -■  - 
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reducible  with  crepitus  by  upward  pressure  at  the  elbow,  but  reprmlucing 
itself  on  withdrawal  of  such  upward  pressure. 

There  would  seem  a  chance  of  coufusion  with  acromioclavicular 
luxation,  or  with  the  downward  drop  seen  in  old  deltoid  paralyses  after 
reduction  of  luxations,  but  neither  of  these  should  give  crepitus,  save 
the  soft  crepitus  of  secondary  arthritis. 

The  x-ray  should  be  decisive  in  case  of  doubt.* 

Poland  reports  a  unique  case,  due  to  crushing,  of  separation  of  the 
whole  epiphysis  in  a  child.  The  epiphysis  of  the  articular  head  in- 
cludes more  than  the  glenoid  neck,  but,   according  to  most  authori- 


ties, not  so  much  as  Poland  figures.  His  data  are  from  an  autopsy 
specimen,  however,  and  no  doubt  in  this  case  coracoid  and  acro- 
mial base  did  belong  to  the  epiphysis,  contrary  to  the  rule.  (See 
Fig.  125.) 

Treatment. — The  problem  is  nearly  that  met  with  in  acromioclavic- 
ular dislocations;  we  must  support  the  whole  arm  and  get  counter- 
pressure  from  above  on  the  clavicle.  The  apparatus  used  in  the  clavicle 
luxation  is  obviously  that  indicated  here. 
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FRACTURE  OF  THE  OORACOID  PROCESS 
The  existence  of  this  fracture  is  amply  attested,  but,  save  as  it 
occurs  as  a  complication  of  luxation  (where  it  is  unimportant),  we  know 
almost  nothing  about  it. 

Personally  I  know  of  only  one  uncomplicated  case,  well  shown  by  an 
excellent  z-ray,   now   lost,   in 
^  which  no   definite  signs  could 

'       ^  be   elicited  even  directly  after 

the  injury;  the  local  sensitive- 
ness was  gone  within  a  week, 
and  soon  after  this  the  slight 
disability  began  to  wear  ofl. 

Fur  diagnosis,   apart  from 

the  x-T&y  we  have  only  local- 

.— ™  r,     .iu— 1.  .  ..  o™    '^^'^^     tenderness,    ecchymosis, 

iapuior     of  the  corKcoid.  complex,    and   the  possible  palpation  of 

e]>ipnyiis  as  *  whole       bulrotimporlanl.  ,,       ,  '■ 

(sketch  from  Poland's       IBketched  from  Polsn.l'a      a  mOVablO    fragment  tO    gO  on. 

"."Xiooidepi'i.hjiir'     fmiRenaSiu    ^'"*"""'    Theoretically,    we    should    get 
pain  on  resisted  flexion  at  the 
elbow  and  on  active  supination,  owing  to  the  fact  of  the  origin  of 
the  short  head  of  the  biceps  from  this  process. 

The  treatment  is  obviously  one  of  simple  fixation  of  shoulder  and 
arm  with  the  elbow  at  a  right  angle.  Union  seems  to  be  by  bone,  at 
least  as  a  rule.     No  permanent  ill  results  are  on  record. 


:.   128— Epiphysi 


FRACTURE  OF  THE  GLENOID  CAVTTY 
This  is  rare,  except  as  an  incident  of  shoulder  luxation.     The  anterior 
edge  is  that  most  often  chipped  off.     Such  chipping  is  reputed  a  common 
reason  for  recurrence  of  anterior  dislocations,  and  has  been  invoked  as 
cause  in  the  permanent  luxations  roughly  classed  as  congenital.* 

Save  for  the  ready  reluxation  of  the  reduced  head  and  occasional 
crepitus,  we  have  no  signs  for  diagnosis.  Without  luxation  the  only 
case  of  my  own  I  was  ever  sure  of  was  discovered  by  accident  during 
an  arthrotomy.  I  know  only  one  other,  discovered  unexpectedly  by 
the  a;-ray.  The  treatment  is  fixation,  of  course,  with  support  of 
the  arm. 

The  results,  save  for  the  possible  tendency  to  recurrence  of  disloca- 
tion, seem  to  be  perfectly  good,  and  such  recurrence,  due  to  this  lesion, 
seems  rare,  at  worst. 

*It  may  here  be  part  cause,  but  aome  such  cases  are  obviously  due  to  primary 
defects  of  aevelopment,  others  to  obstetric  paralyses,  etc. 
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FRACTURE  OF  THE  ACROMION 

Fracture  of  the  acromion  is  often  diagnosed,  but  the  accident  is,  in 
fact,  rather  rare.  The  cause  seems  to  be  direct  violence  always,  except 
where  the  fracture  complicates  luxation.  The  disability  is  not  complete, 
but  nearly  so. 

The  diagnosis  rests  on  external  marks  and  on  localized  tenderness, 
hence  there  is  great  chance  of  error.  Rarely  we  may  find  crepitus, 
mobility,  or  obvious  deformity. 

Any  deformity  is  in  the  direction  of  a  dropping  downward  of  the 
acromion.     It  apparently  is  rarely  more  than  slight. 

The  question  has  often  been  raised  as  to  whether  apparent  injuries 
in  this  region,  shown  by  mobility  or  by  the  i-ray,  may  not  rest  on  separate 
ossification-centers  rather  than  on  trauma  as  the  ultimate  cause.  There 
is,  in  fact,  an  epiphysis  here,  and  it  unites  late.'  (See  Figs.  127  and 
128.) 


^te  dolt«d  upes  abov  rhe  varMng  ^if 
.f  the  epiphyMl  hnr  The  d&rk  sliailnl 
—    -  -hi  joml  Wlrfsce  with  whieh  the 
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All  we  can  <!ay  is  that  the  ordinary  signs  of  trauma  ordinarily  mean 
trauma,  if  the  i-ray  shows  apparent  separation  without  these  signs,  it 
is  of  no  consequence,  if  hharpl>  localized  soreness,  ecchymosis,  pain 
on  motion,  and  crepitus  are  present,  with  apparent  separation  or 
loosemng  of  the  acromion,  it  is  of  very  little  consequence  whether  this 
separation   be  a  fracture  or  a  traumatic  separation  of  an  epiphysis. 

In  a  series  of  cases  diagnosed  by  house-surgeons  and  others  as 
acromial  fracture,  I  am  bound  to  say  I  have  found  various  other 
injuries,  but  never  signs  of  either  fracture  or  separation  of  the  acromion. 
Most  of  them  were  clavicle  fracture  or  acromioclavicular  dislocation. 

Perhaps  it  is  fair  to  say  that  soreness  over  the  acromion  following 
trauma  proves  nothing  as  to  bone  damage,  unless  supported  by  other 
signs  of  such  damage,  and  that  luxation  and  fracture  of  the  outer  end 

'Poland,  Traum,  Seps.  of  Epiphyses,  p.  153,  gives  a  cut  o{  specimens  show- 
ing such  (permanent?)  separaliDiis. 
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of  the  clavicle  both  give  similar  pictures  and  are  both  far  commoner 
than  the  acromial  injury. 

Treatment — In  case  we  have  either  acromial  fracture  or  epiphyseal 
separation,  the  indications  for  treatment  are  the  same,  viz.,  immobili- 
zation and  support  of  the  elbow  to  relieve  traction  through  the  muscles, 
and  consequent  displacement  due  to  the  weight  of  the  arm.  In  other 
words,  we  have  here  a  problem  of  support  and  fixation  exactly  equiva- 
lent to  that  in  acromioclavicular  luxation.  We  are  to  use  the  same 
reduction  and  the  same  apparatus,  applied  for  about  the  same  length 
of  time. 

Results. — I  have  so  far  not  learned  of  any  case  of  acromial  fracture, 
or  alleged  acromial  fracture,  in  which  any  permanent  disability  has 
resulted.  It  is  alleged  that  the  acromial  fractures  may  unite  by  fibrous 
tissue  only.  Probably  fibrous  union  in  this  region,  given  a  close  ap- 
proximation, would  be  about  a^  serviceable  as  union  by  bone. 


FRACTURE  OF  THE  SPINE  OF  THE  SCAPULA 

This  is  not  a  very  rare  accident.  It  may  be  merely  a  smashing  of 
the  edge,  or  may  rarely  run  through,  so  as  to  separate  the  whole  base 
from  which  the  acromion  springs.  It  occurs,  usually,  if  not  always,  as 
a  result  of  direct  violence. 

Diagnosis  presents  difficulty  only  because  of  the  usual  presence  of 
much  swelling. 

The  diagnosis  depends  on  an  interruption  of  the  easily  palpable  line 
of  the  scapular  spine,  with  occasionally  a  palpable  mobility,  on  local 
tenderness  and  thickenir^,  on  crepitus,  and  on  reflex  spasm  of  the 
shoulder  muscles. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  is  one  of  fixation  only.  The  deformity 
is  slight;  the  healing  is  by  bone  callus,  and  the  chance  of  later  trouble 
is  slight. 

Apparatus  to  be  applied  is  only  the  usual  firm  sling  and  circular,  for 
support  of  the  weight  of  the  arm  and  for  immobilization. 

Results. — Save  for  one  case  of  delayed,  but  eventually  solid,  union, 
I  have  seen  no  serious  damage  from  this  fracture.  The  local  deformity 
which  may  remain  is  of  no  consequence  and  there  is  no  permanent 
disability. 

FRACTURE  OF  THE  BODY  OF  THE  SCAPULA 
This  lesion  results  always  from  a  direct  blow^ — usually  from  a  heavy 
fall  on  the  back.     It  is  less  rare  than  would  be  supposed  from  the  account 
given  in  text-books.     In  a  limited  experience  I  have  met  with  at  least 
10  cases,  more  than  my  cases  of  any  other  scapular  fracture. 

The  lesion  is  a  break,  more  or  less  accurately  transverse,  across  the 
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scapular  body  below  the  spine.  There  may  be  some  comminution  of 
fragments.  In  one  case  observed  there  was  a  green-stick  fracture 
convex  forward,  with  the  lower  end  of  the  scapula  sharply  pro- 
jecting.* 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  is  not  always  easy,  for  there  is,  as  a  rule, 
much  hematoma,  more  or  leas  limited  by  fasciie,  and,  therefore,  tense 
and  hard.  Every  caae  of  marked  hematoma  and  tenderness  limited 
to  the  region  of  the  shoulder-blade  is  auspicious.  The  disability  of  the 
arm  is  nearly,  if  not  quite,  complete.  Lifting  or  sharp  abduction  of  the 
arm  gives  sharp  pain.  It  is  sometimes  possible  to  feel  the  break  in 
the  line  of  the  vertebral  edge  of  the  shoulder-blade,  and,  by  grasping  the 


bone  as  shown  in  Fig.  131 ,  it  is  usually  possible  to  appreciate  the  presence 
of  some  lateral  mobility,  and  sometimes  crepitus  is  obtainable. 

There  is  shortening  of  the  lione  measured  from  the  spine  (point  x 
Fig.  135,  is  usually  palpable)  to  the  angle,  but,  owing  to  swelling,  this 
measurement  is  hard  to  get  accurately. 

Treatment. — It  would  be  desirable  to  prevent  the  overlapping  of 
the  fragments  or  reduce  its  extent,  but  I  know  of  no  way.  Fortunately, 
the  overlap  is  very  slight.     The  actual  treattnent  used  is  to  strap  the 

•  In  a  boy  of  about  leu  y6aTs;  he  fell  o 
daeing  the  displacement  the  fracture  nai 
u.?iial  treatment  was,  as  is  usual,  complete  s 
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scapula  down  with  adhesive  plaster  with  the  shoulder  carried  back  to 
relax  all  muscles,  and  then  to  support  the  arm  in  a  sling  and  confine  it 


Fie-  131.— MsnipuUlion  lo  lest  fractuie  nf  Ihe  bodu  of  Ibe  iicapuls.     By  ahoving  or  puUiDg  tbr 
upper  and  lower  pans  in  opposite  direclions  niobilily  and  (HinietiineB)  cnpiliu  are  obsen-rd. 

with  a  swathe.     Absolute  immobilization  will  not  be  needed  for  more 
than  three  weeks,  as  callus-formation  is  prompt. 

In  all  the  cases  I  know  of*  the  end-result  has  been  excellent — prac- 
tically perfect,  despite  slight  persistent  shortening  and  overlap. f 

'Save  in  one  case,  where  there  was  a  medicolegal  interest,  tnth  obviously  fraudu- 
lent claims  of  pains  here  and  elsewhere. 

t  The  bone  is  here  thin,  and  the  overlap,  therefore,  interferes  little  with  the  con- 
formation of  the  scapula  to  the  chest,  over  which  it  shdea. 
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CHAPTER  XII 
THESH0tnJ3ER 

LANDfilARKS 
The  landmarks  of  the  shoulder  are  five: 

1.  The  acromion. 

2.  The  spur  of  the  clavicle. 

3.  The  coracoid  process. 

4.  The  most  prominent  part  of  the  spine  of  the  scapula,  the  spur  of 
the  acromion. 

5.  The  head  of  the  humerus. 

The  acromion  as  a  landmark  is  obvious  in  the  most  muscular  or 


even  in  the  fattest  shoulder.  Its  relative  prominence  is  dependent  on 
its  relation  to  the  tuberosities  of  the  humerus.  Even  in  case  there  is 
much  swelling  or  much  deltoid  wasting,  there  is  little  difficulty  in  pal- 
pating— and  accurately — the  relation  of  these  two  prominences. 

If  the  tuberosities  are  not  in  place  on  this  test,  we  must  discrimi- 
nate as  to  the  direction  of  displacement.  Displacement  forward  and 
inward  means  either  luxation  at  the  joint  or  fracture  near  the  head. 
Great  displacement  means  luxation,  with  or  without  fracture. 
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If,  aa  rarely  happens  in  thin  subjects,  we  can  palpate  the  glenoid 
cavity  or  its  edge,  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  presence  of  luxation. 

Clavicle  Spur.— The  spur  that  exists  on  the 

-^*~"  ^;;^^^       clavicle  in  a  certain  proportion  of  persons  is 

(C\         -^     ,1  ^5l      sometimes  a  valuable  confirmatory  landmark 
V|^^.*^y-"  ^^^^      when  there  is  any  trouble  finding  the  acromion 

"^^ or  the  scapular  spine. 

Its  situation  is  evident  enough  from  Fig.  136. 

The  coracoid  process  is  definitely  palpable 

in  the  normal  individual  by  the  method  shown 

in  Fig.  134. 

If  it  cannot  be  felt  in  this  way,  the  chances  are  there  is  serious 

disturbance  of  relations,  though  much 

fat  or  much  swelling  may  rarely  inter- 


afagwiiiK  the  obliquity  of  the 

trunk'  The  "gteiloid    cavity 
faces  aa  mucb  fornud  n  oul- 


fere.  In  dislocation  forward  it  is  usually 
coid.  If  the  humeral  head  lies  so  close  that 
the  coracoid  cannot  be  felt  as  a  separate 
prominence,  the  presence  of  dislocation  is 
almost  certain.  Fractures  of  the  coracoid 
are  vastly  rare,  and  even  when  they  occur, 
appreciable  displacement  of  the  coracoid  is 


Fig.  n'i  — Si-TOula  from  abo' 


The  spur  of  the  acromion  lies  behind 
the  prominent  external  portion.  It  is  an 
angle  rather  than  a  process;  its  relation  to 
the  bone  is  shown  in  Fig.  135;  its  exter- 
nal relations,  in  Fig.  137.  It  is  constant, 
though  varying,  as  do  other  such  spurs,  in  ""'"'" 
its  prominence.     Being  subcutaneous,  it  is  readily  found. 


Fig.   136.— X   Bho«-8 


SiiTh  i^''M"SirS"aTibe' 
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The  head  of  the  humerus  is  readily  palpable  as  a  rounded  i 
(See  Fig.   138.)      Usually  the  con- 
trast  between    the   prominence   of 


Fig.  I.W.- 
mcrup  7rom  h 


the  greater  tuberosity  and  the  groove  for  the  biceps   may  be  made 
palpable  by  rotating  the  arm. 


Shoulder  Luxation 

This  is  the  commonest  of  the  major  luxations— perhaps  the  com- 
monest of  all  luxations.  It  is  rare  in  the  first  two  decades  of  life;  very 
rare  in  small  children.  Much  ingenuity  has  been  spent  (wasted,  per- 
haps we  may  say)  in  the  minute  subdivision  of  possible  types  of  shoulder 
luxation.  Not  less  than  15*  types  have  been  named,  with  much  eon- 
fusion  of  definition.  It  is  for  us  to  consider  what  types  are  clinically 
distinguishable,  and,  further,  to  consider  how  far  this  discrimination  of 
types  may  affect  intelligent  treatment  or  prognosis. 

Considered  from  this  extremely  practical  point  of  view  we  have: 
Anterior  luxations;  luxations  downward;  luxations  backward ;  with  the 
vastly  infrequent  cases  of  luxation  up  and  forward,  of  luxations  far 
downward  (luxatio  erecta),  of  luxations  in  which  the  humerus  is  driven 

•  Subcoracoid,  intracoracoid,  Bubclavicular,  supracoracoid,  siilinlenoid,  aitiUary, 
supragletioid.  luxatio  erecta,  rctroglcnoid  superior  and  inferior,  subacromial,  retro- 
axillary,  BubsptDOUS,  intrathoracic,  subtricipital.  These  arc  all  dcni^riptive  aamea 
tbat  have  been  used,  several  of  them  synonymous,  several  as  to  which  no  man  may 
eay  exactly  what  they  mean. 
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through  the  chest-wall,  and  of  the  luxations  complicated  with,  or  per- 
haps  possible   only    in    connec- 
tion  with,   fractures  of  various 

sorts.* 


-,/ 


ut 


Ft(.  lag.— nUsubcamcoid  luxation.  Fia.   140.— New  Joint  at  rifchl    uitflc  to  the 

Showa  the  new  flat  sockel  snil  the  eroiled  ■Ipnoi'Tand  just  in  front  of   it  (after  a  plate  Iw 

hewl  IWarmn  MuHuin,  apeciinen  5173).  Malgaienel.     OI<l  subcoracoiclluIBtinii.  uaredund. 


Fig.  HI.— (Ha  subclnvici 


FORWARD  LUXATIONS 

These  include  the  subcoracoid  and  those  forms  variously  called  intra- 

coracoid  or  subclavicular.     Far  and  away  the  most  common  type  b 

that  called  subcoracoid,  and  this  will  be  described  as  the  typical  lesion. 

It  consists  of  a  displacement  of  the  head  of  the  humerus  forward  and 

inward,  to  a  point  below  and  just  external  to  the  coracoid  process,  from 

which  process  it  is  separated  by  the  sul>scapularis  muscle  or  its  remnants. 

Etiology.— Subcoracoid  dislocation  results,  so  far  as  we  may  deter- 

•  For  example,  upward  luxatioD  with  acromial  fracture. 
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mine,  from  forced  abduction,  from  a  blow  on  the  rear  and  outer  side  of 
the  shoulder,  or  from  forced  inward  rotation.  Muscular  contraction 
undoubtedly  plays  a  part,  and  may  perhaps  be  the  sole  cause  of  disloca- 
tion. 

The  academic  theory  has  been  that  forced  abduction,  with  leverage 
across  the  acromion  as  fulcrum,  is  the  common  cause.  This  I  take  the 
liberty  to  doubt,  first,  because  the  acromial  region  rarely  shows  even  local 
tenderness;  second,  because  all  <Advction  subcoracoid  luxations  seem 
to  occur  under  conditions  of  strong  muscular  contraction;  tense  ad- 
ductor muscles  seem  much  more  likely  than  the  bone  to  be  the  usual 
fulcrum.  With  forced  abduction  we  may  have  three  points  that  may 
act  aa  the  fulcrum:  (a)  the  acromion;  (b)  the  coracohumeral  liga- 
ment; (c)  the  tendons  of  the  contracted  pectoralis  major  and  the 
latissimus  dorsi. 

It  would  be  folly  to  try  to  determine  this  matter  exactly. 

It  is  perhaps  fair  to  say  that  my  experience  of  clinical  histories  as 
given  leads  me  to  Infer  that  the  fulcrum  point  furnished  by  the  adductor 
musclea  has  not  been  given  fair  weight.* 

So,  too,  in  the  luxations  occurring  from  sudden  forcible  inward 
rotation,  inflicted,  for  instance,  in  foot-ball  or  in  sparring,  there  can 
hardly  be  any  other  than  a  musculaT  fulcrum. 

Whatever  view  we  take  of  the  detailed  mechanism,  we  find,  in  fact, 
tbst  the  case  histories  show  the  cause  to  be  either  forced  abduction  or  a 
blow  on  the  shoulder,  occurring  with  about  equal  frequency ;  luxation  by 
inward  rotation,  while  it  does  occur,  is  rather  rare. 

I/e&ions.^Tbere  have  been  a  good  many  autopsies,  and  the  joint 
lesions  found  are  constant  in  the  main.  The  rent  in  the  capsule  lies 
constantly  on  the  anterior  inner  and  lower  aspect  of  the  joint,  between 
the  tendon  of  the  aubscapularis  and  that  of  the  triceps.  As  a  rule,  it 
seems  to  be  a  rather  large  tear.  The  capsule  is  torn  from  the  humerus, 
or  near  the  insertion  on  the  humerus,  aa  a  rule,  though  tearing  at  the 
glenoid  edge,  chipping  of  the  cartilage  on  this  edge,  or  Stripping  up  of 
cartilage  and  of  the  adherent  periosteum  near  this  point  have  been 
found.  Tlie  capsule,  strictly  speaking,  may  not  I>e  torn  at  all  in  these 
cases. 

The  tendon  of  the  subscapularis  may  be  partly  torn  with  the  capsule, 
or  the  muscle-fibers  may  be  torn  in  the  later  upward  displacement  of 
the  head  caused  by  the  falling  of  the  arm. 

Rupture  of  other  muscles  is  rather  rare,  but  there  may  be  tearing, 
more  or  less  extensive,  of  supraspinatus,  infraspinatus,  teres  minor,  and, 
very  rarely,  of  the  teres  major. 

*  For  instance,  one  of  my  cases  was  that  of  a  young,  muacular  fellow  who  jumped 
on  a  moving  street-car,  as  he  had  done  habitually.  He  had.  however,  underestimated 
the  speed  of  the  car,  and  threw  his  shoulder  out,  thou((h  he  did  not  fall.  There 
was  abduetion,  but  an  abduction  certainly  not  extreme  enough  to  act  by  leverage 
'  ■  must  assume  a  muscular  fulcrum. 
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Tearing  of  the  coracoliumeral  ligaments  is  very  rare,  hardly  occurring 
save  in  subclavicular  luxation. 

It  is  T.  Kocher's  service  to  have  pointed  out  that  this  ligament  is  not 
torn  in  any  ordinary  dislocation;  that  it  usually  determines  the  faulty 
position  and  the  fixation  of  the  limb;  that  it  is  the  key  to  proper  reduc- 
tion manoeuvers  in  most  cases,  and  that  its  relation  to  shoulder  luxations 
is  something  akin  to  that  of  the  Y-ligament  to  hip  dislocations.* 
This  ligament  rises  from  tlie  base  of  the  coracoid  process  in  two  di- 
verging bands,  one,  the  weaker,  running  to  the  greater  tuberosity; 
the  other,  the  important  one,  running  to  the  lesser  tuberosity,  there  to 
be  inserted  with  the  capsule. 

In  the  ordinary  subcoracoid  form  of  luxation  this  ligament  is  stretched 
taut,  and  it  determines  both  the  close  contact  of  the  head  with  the  an- 
terior scapular  surface  and  the  fixation  of  the  humerus  in  abduction. 

The  ordinarj'  position  of  the  head  on  the  scapula  is  well  indicated 
by  the  position  of  the  false  socket  in  old  cases  {see  Figs.  139  and  140} ; 
this  is  confirmed  by  dissections  of  recent  cases. 

The  head  in  this  form  of  dislocation  lies  close  under  the  coracoid 
process,  separated  from  it  by  the  subscapularis,  entire  or  torn  on  its 
lower  edge. 

The  head  is  not  far  from  the  joint  edge,  and  in  some  cases  it  lies 
on  the  front  edge  of  the  glenoid  cavity.  In  such  cases  the  capsule  is  less 
torn  than  usual;  in  some  ea.ses  not  torn  at  all,  but  merely  bfted  oEf  the 
edge  of  the  glenoid,  carrying  the  periosteum  with  it. 

The  cartilaginous  edge,  or  even  the  bony  edge  of  the  front  of  the 
glenoid,  may  be  broken  away.  This  gives  little  difficulty  in  reduction, 
but  probably  predisposes  to  recurrence  of  the  dislocation. 

Fractures  of  the  coracoid  or  acromion  are  extremely  rare  complica- 
tions of  anterior  luxation. 

Associated  with  the  displacement  we  may  have  tearing  not  only  of 
subscapular  muscle-fibers,  but  of  other  muscles,  as  noted  above. 

The  long  tendon  of  the  biceps  may  be  ruptured  or  it  may  be  dis- 
placed inward. 

Either  tuberosity  of  the  humerus  may  be  torn  off.  The  tearing  off 
of  the  lesser  tuberosity  frees  the  biceps  tendon  from  its  groove  and 
slackens  the  tension  of  the  coracoliumeral  ligament. 

All  these  complications  may  have  a  bearing  on  future  function  of 
the  arm,  but  have  none  on  reduction,  except  in  case  of  interposition  of 
the  biceps  tendon  between  head  and  socket.  Probably  the  adaptation 
of  the  form  of  reduction  to  the  detail  of  these  lesions  will  be  worked  out 

•  This  parallel  in  detail  has  been  drawn  by  Kocber  in  a  very  illuminating  article 
in  Volkmann's  "  Sammlung  klinischer  VortratEc,"  puhlisbed  in  1873,  No.  61,  p.  667. 
Kocber's  lirst  article  callioK  attention  U>  this  li)cament  and  its  r61e  in  reductions  vraa 
three  years  earlier  (Berlin,  klin.  Woch.,  1870,  No,  9), 
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later,  but  at  present  this  relation  is  not  discovered,  and  our  forms  of 
procedure  take  no  accurate  notice  of  these  details. 

Rarely,  the  axillary  vessels  may  be  torn  by  stretching  over  the 
humeral  head.     (See  under  Complications.) 


Damage  to  the  nerves  by  direct  pressure  of  the  displaced  head,  by 
nerve-root  traction,  or  by  the  trauma  of  reduction  is  by  no  means 
unusual. 

Symptoms  of  Subcoracoid  Luxation. — The  arm  stands  away  from 
the  side,  and  the  elbow  cannot  be  brought  to  the  side.  All  motions  are 
restricted  and  painful;  the  arm  is  practical!;'  useless. 
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There  is  a  flattening  of  the  shoulder  and  a  holiow  to  be  felt  below  the 
acromion. 

A  fulness  is  to  be  felt  in  front,  just  below  the  coracoid  process. 
The  head  is  not  felt  in  the  axilla. 

From  behind,  there  is  a  hollow  below  the  acromion  opposite  the 
glenoid  cavity  (see  Figs.  146,  147),  but  the  edge  of  the  glenoid  is 
rarely  to  be  felt. 

The  axis  of  the  humerus,  seen  from  the  front,  obviously  runs  too  far 
inward — toward  the  clavicle  (Fig.  142,  3  and  4). 


Fig.  143.— Sub 


The  length  of  the  arm,  measured  from  acromion  to  external  condyle, 
is  slightly  increased. 

There  is  sharp  restriction  of  all  motions,  limited  not  only  by  pain, 
but  by  mechanical  check.  Most  significant  is  the  loss  of  adduction. 
The  elbow  cannot  be  broughl  to  the  side* 

In  practice  the  diagnosis  offers  little  difficulty  to  the  practised  eye. 

First,  the  attitude  is  almost  diagnostic.  (See  Fig.  142  and  Figs.  143 
to  147.) 

The  arm  standi  out  from  the  side  stiffly,  and  cannot  be  brought  in. 

Motion  is  largely  lost. 

*To  be  absoliiiely  noncluaive,  this  test  should  be  performed  witli  the  arm  in 
mixlerate  outward  rotation.  The  classic  test,  known  as  DugAs's  t«st,  is  as  to  the 
patient's  abilitj;  to  bring  the  elbow  to  the  side,  with  the  hand  on  the  opposite  shoulder. 
Thiij  test  ORcasionatiy  tails. 
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The  axis  of  the  bone  points  wrong. 

There  is  flattening  of  the  shoulder. 

On  palpation  the  humeral  head  is  gone  from  its  normal  site,  and  there 
is  a  mass  to  be  felt  (rotating  with  the 
shaft)  close  to  the  coracoid  process.* 

The  inference  is  obvious.  There 
can  be  confusion  only  with  certain 
fractures  of  the  neck  or  with  fracture 
plus  luxation. 

Treatment. — Today  few  will  dis- 
pute the  preeminence  of  Kocher's 
method  of  reduction  for  most  cases 
of  subcoracoid  type.  This  method 
depends  on  the  fact  that  the  displaced 
head  is  pressed  close  to  the  scapula 
under  the  coracohumeral  ligament, — 
so  close  that  it  cannot  rotate  freely, ^ — 
and  that  it  is  pulled  into  inward  rota- 
tion by  tension  of  the  subscapularis. 

If  we  rotate  the  arm  outward,  the 
head  rotates  over  the   glenoid   edge;     FiB-m-S'ibtoni^d^iuxMion  i«uihor> 
it  this  rotation  is  done  slowly,  the  sub- 
scapular muscle  is  stretched  and  gradually  ceases  its  resistance.     Dur- 
ing such  rotation  the  head  moves  outward  visibly  (see  Fig.  149J,  and 


FicB.  I4S.  144.— Subranicoid  luistion  (muthor's  ctuw). 

may  slip  into  the  socket.  If  it  does  not  move  outward  at  all  with 
outward  rotation,  this  first  manceuver  is  to  be  continued,  or  repeated, 
before  going  further. 

'Much  haa  been  written  aa  to  feeling  "the  head  of  the  bone  Id  the  ajdlla." 
I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  feel  the  head  in  the  axilla  in  a  aubeoracoid  caae.  Thia 
position  of  the  head  means  a  subgknoid  luxation. 
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The  next  manccuver  is  to  carry  the  arm,  still  rotated  out,  forward 
toward  and  across  the  hody,  using  the  arch  of  the  ribs  in  a  measure  as  a 
fulcrum*  to  lift  the  head  of  the  humerus,  already  rotated  onto  the  edge 
of  the  cavity,  into  its  place. 

The  third  step  is  internal  rota- 
tion, with  the  elbow  in  adduction, 
to  throw  the  head  into  its  ti^al 
normal  position. 

As  a  rule,  the  head  moves  out- 
ward during  outward  rotation,  and 
slips  in  with  adduction.  The  final 
movement  only  restores  the  head 
to  normal  position  after  reduction, 
and  clears  capsular  entanglements. 
One  point  that  I  have  found 
important,  unpublished,  I  think, 
is  the  slow  execution  of  the  out- 
ward rotation.  This  wears  out  the 
resistance  of  the  subscapularis  and 
renders  reduction  easier  and  more 
c™h*Thi''^"^b^u™i"^°in'Tha'r'ir     certain.     I  am  accustomed  to  de- 

uilhlom"  ^dent'™m'wtth^'"K^^™'"°       '^''^    f™""    ^^^  *°    ^'^^  minUteS  tO 

this  part  of  the   manceuver,  and 
have  convinced  myself  that  it  is  time  well  spent. 

Kocher's  reduction  certainly  is  the  best  single  routine.  It  is  to  be 
tried  first,  unless  we  wish  to  try  direct  backward  pressure  on  the  head, 
exerted  by  the  thumbs,  with  the 
arm  held  in  moderate  abduction. 
The  last  manceuver  will  suffice  for 
some  cases,  but  for  many  it  does 
not;  where  it  works  it  is,  of  course, 
the  gentlest  method. 

Kocher's  method  is  not  violent, 
not  very  painful,  and  may,  in  the 
rule,  be  carried  through  without 
anesthesia.  Properly  done,  with  a 
real  understanding  of  what  happens 
at  one  end  of  the  bone  while  we 
work  at  the  other,  it  almost  invariably  succeeds;  I  have  not  chanced 
to  have  it  fail  me  but  twice — ^in  one  ease  of  exceptional  muscle  spasm, 

■This  is  not  exactly  Kocher's  reduction;  in  f net.  he  described  a  motion  of  pure 
flexion  (motion  of  the  arm  up  and  forward,  in  the  sagiltal  plane)  as  the  second 
manceuver.  The  sequence  given  above  is,  however,  what  is  usually  done  as  Kocher's 
rci  I  action. 
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FiE-.  MiO.  !*'■  1 52,—KMhor'a  reiliielion.     Fii,  150  9ho 
FiM  161  the  elbow  is  cihtksI  forward  and  to  the  »ile,  and  in 
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and  in  one  case  of  displacement  perhaps  more  nearly  intracoracoid 
than  subcoracoid, 

I  have  repeatedly  had  it  succeed  after  vain  trial  of  other  methods. 

The  method  carries  no  especial  risks.  I  have  once  seen  the  humerus 
broken  during  the  outward  rotation,  but  this  was  in  a  case  of  some 
weeks'  standing;*  the  accident  has,  however,  occurred  in  fresh  cases, 
and  it  is  well  in  old  people  with  brittle  bones  to  use  some  caution. 

Reduction  with  the  Heel  in  the  Axilla  {Fig.  15G).^This  is  the  method 
known  as  Astley  Cooper's,  though  it  antedates  his  time.     For  its  per- 


formance the  patient  is  laid  on  his  back;  the  operator  presses  his 
heel  (without  a  boot)  into  the  axilla,  while  he  pulls  the  arm  outward  at 
right  angles  to  the  body,  and  then  swings  it  down  toward  the  patient's 
flank,  using  his  heel  as  a  fulcrum.     The  operator's  body-weight  gives 

•  There  are  many  oa.ies  on  record.  I  have  myself  produced  one  such  fracture  in 
a  luxation  of  four  weeka'  standing,  but  the  break  waa  a  completion  of  a  fracture  that 
had  separated  the  greater  tuberosity.  The  type  fracture  so  produced  is  apparently 
a  spiral  fracture  of  the  "surgical  neck." 
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the  pull;  the  awing  of  his  body  gives  the  force  for  leverage.  The  only 
trouble  with  this  reduction  is  that  a  moderately  powerful  man  may 
readily  exert  far  too  much  force.  The  heel  pins  the  soft  parts  against 
the  bone,  and  Heaven  knows  what  damage  may  be  done  to  nerves  and 
vessels  and  to  the  short  muscles,  to  say  nothing  of  the  chance  of  breaking 
the  bone  at  the  surgical  neck.  The  damage  is  greatest,  of  course,  if 
the  attempt  at  reduction  is  unsuccessful.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
bone  may  be  reduced  by  this  method,  as  a  rule,  but  it  is  a  method  to  be 
used  with  caution  and  as  a  last  resort,  not  as  a  routine  (Fig.  156). 


Downward  Traction  with  Leverage. — This  is  merely  a  modification  of 
the  last — more  merciful  in  detail.  The  abducted  arm  is  gradually  pulled 
down  on  and  adducted,  while  an  outward  pull  is  exerted  in  the  axilla, 
or  while  the  assistant  pushes  his  doubled  fist  into  the  axilla  as  a  fulcrum. 
It  is  the  same  leverage  that  is  often  useful  to  correct  displacement  in 
fracture  of  the  surgical  neck.     (See  Fig.  157,) 

Reduction  by  Outward  Traction. — This  method  belongs  more  particu- 
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larly  to  the  reduction  of  subclavicular  displacement,  but  may  be  useful 
with  the  subcoracoid  type.  It  consists  simply  of  a  traction  outward  on 
the  arm,  with  countertraction  exerted  by  a  sling  about  the  scapula, 
crossed  under  the  back,  with  the  ends  held  by  the  assistant  (see  Fig. 
158),  or  the  operator's  unbooted  heel  in  the  arm-pit  may  be  used  to  give 
countertraction  without  being  used  as  a  fulcrum.  Rotation  of  the  arm 
in^or  out  is  here  allowable  and  may  be  useful.  Unless  unnecessarily 
great  force  is  used,  there  is  no  objection  to  this  method,  and  it  is  rather 
apt^to  be  serviceable. 

There  are  two  other  forms  of  application  of  this  method — the  first 


is  the  method  by  clastic  traction;  in  this  rubber, bands  or  springs  are 
applied  to  the  bent  elbow  in  abduction;  it  is  a  method  in  some  favor  on 
the  continent;  the  second  is  Stimson's  method  of  putting  the  patient 
on  a  gas-pipe  frame  on  a  hammock,  and  letting  the  arm,  weighted  if 
need  be,  hang  down  through  the  hammock  to  reduce  itself  by  gravity. 
The  same  mechanism  is  readily  secured  by  using  two  tables.  {See 
Fig.  159.) 

Reduction  by  Upward  Traction. — This  method,  belonging  by  right  to 
the  downward  luxations,  and  particularly  to  the  "luxatio  erecta,"  is 
sometimes  used  for  the  subcoracoid  cases  with  success.     It  consists 
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Fig.  IS6.— HtBl  in  the  k 
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simply  of  traction  directiy  upward,  with  counterpressure  from  above 
on  the  scapula  and  the  clavicle.     (See  Fig.  160.) 

It  has  the  advantage  of  a  maximum  relaxation  of  the  coracohumeral 
ligament. 


There  is  one  method  to  be  mentioned  only  for  condemnation.  This 
is  what  we  may  call  the  "wrestling-grip."  It  is  an  arm  grip  long 
known  to  wrestlers.  The  patient  hes  on  his  back  on  a  table;  the 
operator,  back  to  the  patient,  grips  the  arm  as  shown  in  Fig,  161,  then 
rotates  his  whole  body  toward  the  feet  of  the  patient. 
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The  force  exerted  is,  in  part,  one  of  traction  down  and  out;  in  part, 
of  a  leverage  across  the  operator's  pelvis,  carrying  the  head  of  the 
humerua  outward.     In  the  hands  of  an  expert  this  method  may  do  very 


FU.  1«0.— Rwluition  by  upw»rd 


well ;  for  average  use  there  is  so  great  a  possibility  of  applying  enormous 
force  too  easily  that  the  method  should  not  be  countenanced. 

Discrimination  of  reduction  methods  according  to  the  complications 
present  seems  not  to  have  been 
established  in  either  anterior  or 
posterior  luxations.  Such  com- 
plications are,  therefore,  stilt  to 
be  r^arded  only  as  legitimate 
excuses  for  failure  and  reasons 
for  later  operative  interference.  I 

Probably  in  the  future  some 
one  will  study  and  give  to  the 
profession  the  diagnostic  points 
indicating  such  complications, 
and  the  modifications  of  me- 
thods of  reduction  adapted  to 
their  interference  as  applied  to 
shoulder  luxations — a  service 
comparable  to  that  rendered 
by  Allis  in  relation  to  disloca- 

.  -  ,  ,.       i_-  Fig.  191.— The  wpwtltr'a  grip.     A  hiul  method. 

tions  of  the  hip.  *  '^ 

After-treatment. — The  after-treatment  consists  in  fixation  for  two  or 
more  weeks;  fixation  must  here  involve  support  of  the  entire  weight  of 
the  arm,  else  we  get  undesirable  strain  on  the  capsule  and  on  the  deltoid 
and  other  muscles. 
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This  purpose  is  best  accomplished  by  the  use  of  the  "sHng  and  circu- 
lar "bandage.  I  use  adhesive  for  the  circular.  (See  Figs.  162  and 
163.)  The  Velpeau  bandage  (see  Fig.  ]  19)  has  little  more  than  a 
decorative   value.     Exceptionally,   the   adhesive  sling   advocated  by 


Imi-   ^> 


Fig.  102.— Circulu-  ad  hi 


Stimson  for  acromioclavicular  luxation  (Fig.  164)  is  here  of  service  if 
the  cloth  sling  vriW  not  hold. 

Massage  and  careful  passive  and  active  movements  may  be  begun 
early  with  profit. 

Some  motion  as  early  as  three  weeks  is 
almost  essential  to  a  good  result.  / 

Results. — Uniformly  we  have  for  a  time 
much  tenderness  and  much  pain  on  at- 
tempted motion.  Swelling  and  ecchymosis 
vary  within  wide  limits.  If  we  begin  mas- 
sage and  motion  early,  we  get,  as  a  rule,  a 
very  satisfactory  restoration  of  the  range  of 
motion,  even  in  elderly  patients.  Long 
fixation  jeopardizes  this  result.  There  is 
almost  always  a  rather  persistent  soreness 
about  the  coracoid  process,  and  just  below 
the  acromial  spine,  apparently  due  to  tear- 
ing of  ligaments.  It  always  wears  off  with 
time. 

It  is  fair  to  say  that,  except  in  cases  complicated  with  fracture  or 
with  nerve  lesions,  the  restoration  of  function  is  usually  excellent. 

After  efficient  early  reduction  of  anterior  luxations  we  may  expect 
in  the  younger  patients  perfect  restoration  of  function  within  a  few 
weeks  in  most  cases;   there  remains  at  most  a  certaiij  sensitiveness  of 
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the  joint — a  little  soreness  on  hard  use  which  may  persist  for  some 
months. 

Recurrence  of  the  luxation,  of  which  much  has  been  written,  seems 
ID  fact  to  be  a  distinctly  rare  occurrence  in  cases  properly  treated; 
where  reluxation  is  permitted  by  inadequate  protection  in  the  first  two 
or  three  weeks,  or  where  there  has  been  fracture  of  the  glenoid  edge,  or 
fracture  of  the  tuberosities  with  dislocation  or  rupture  of  the  "biceps 
tendon,  we  may,  of  course,  face  such  a  prospect.  Such  cases  are, 
however,  the  rare  exception. 

In  case  of  nerve  lesions,  whether  of  the  brachial  plexus  or  of  the 
various  trunks,  tlie  pri^nosts  depends  on  the  power  of  regeneration  of 


F«.  IBS.— Shoirs 

the  stretched  nerves  and  on  the  care  used  to  prevent  stiffening  while  such 
regeneration  goes  on;  this  means  massage,  motion,  and  electric  treat- 
ment. 

Contusion  with  rupture  of  the  supraspinatus  tendon  seems,  according 
to  Codman's  researches,*  to  be  an  occasional  cause  of  subdeltoid  burs- 
itis— serious,  though  rarely  occurring  with  dislocations. 

Fracture  of  the  tuberosities  may  give  some  delay  in  return  of  function, 
but  does  not  seem  to  be  a  source  of  much  trouble. 

Unfortunately,  any  of  these  lesions  is  likely  to  prolong  the  necessary 
period  of  immobilization,  and  such  prolongation  in  itself  is  apt  to  bo  a 
cause  of  delayed  return  of  mobility.  In  older  patients  this  may  leave 
•Codman,  Boston  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour.,  May  31,  1906. 
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some  permanent  loss  of  motion  and  function.  In  older  patients, 
irrespective  of  complications,  the  return  of  motion  after  luxation 
may  be  slow  and  imperfect.  Massage  with  passive  motion,  properly 
handled,  does  much  to  avoid  this. 

The  last  motion  to  return  is  inward  rotation — the  power  to  put  the 
arm  behind  the  back.  Next  to  this,  the  power  to  put  the  hand  to  the 
back  of  the  head  is  latest  in  returning.  Unfortunately,  these  motions 
are  peculiarly  important  to  women  in  dressing  and  in  arranging  the  halt. 
They  almost  always  return  in  time,  but  often  only  after  a  period  of 
some  months. 

In  the  rare  cases  where  anterior  luxations  are  unrecognized,  or  from 
other  causes  must  remain  unreduced,  what  may  we  expect  as  to  function? 
The  results  are  curiously  good.  Fig.  165  shows  the  range  of  motion  in 
one  such  case— probably  a  fair  case  to  take  as  an  average.  Full  motion 
is,  of  course,  impossible,  but  the  range  of  motion  and  of  use  is  surprisingly 
good. 

Also,  where  there  has  been  fracture  of  the  anatomic  or  the  sui^cal 
neck,  with  the  luxation,  and  no  replacement  of  the  fragments,  or  where 
such  fracture  has  attended  overzealous  attempts  at  reduction,  we  have 
a  similar  condition,  and,  again,  surprisingly  good  functional  results. 
It  has  been  said  that  there  is  in  any  unreduced  case  some  liability  of 
pain  from  stretching  of  nerve-roots  over  the  permanently  displaced 
head.  As  to  this,  I  have  no  opinion:  I  know  only  that  such  results  of 
stretching  sometiTnes  persist. 


SUBCLAVICULAR  LUXAHON 

This  is  merely  an  extreme  type  of  the  subcoracoid,*  accompanied  in 
some  cases,  if  not  in  all,  by  some  tearing  of  the  coracohumeral  ligament, 
as  well  as  a  more  general  capsular  tear  than  usually  occurs  in  the  sub- 
coracoid type.     (See  Fig.  141.) 

Clinically,  the  picture  is  that  of  an  exaggerated  subcoracoid  luxation. 
The  arm  stands  farther  out  from  the  side;  the  humeral  head  lies  farther 
in,  to  the  inner  side  of,  or  below  and  in  front  of,  the  coracoid  process. 
The  hollowing  below  the  acromion  is  increased,  and  there  is  slight 
shortening  on  measurement.  (See  Fig.  148.)  Limitation  of  motion  is 
apparently  not  greater;  liability  to  damage  to  the  various  soft  parts 
seems  not  to  be  increased,  except  for  increased  hematoma  and  soreness. 

Treatment. — Reduction  in  this  form  of  displacement  must  take 
account  of  the  inward  displacement.  Whether  the  coracohumeral 
ligament  be  torn  or  not,  we  must  first  reduce  the  displacement  to  that 
of  a  subcoracoid,  in  the  course  of   our  reduction.     The  rent  in  the 
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capsule  is  about  the  same  as  in  the  subcoracoid  type;  the  intact 
ligaments  may  be  the  same  or  they  may  not  be. 

In  either  case  direct  traction  outward,  with  the  arm  at  right  angles 
to  the  trunk,  must  bring  the  humeral  head  under  the  coracoid  process. 
With  the  head  brought  to  this  point  we  may  reduce  by  continuation  of 
the  lateral  traction,  or  we  may  resort  to  any  of  the  procedures  above 
described  for  reduction  of  a  subcoracoid  luxation. 

In  fact,  the  usual  procedure  is  a  continuation  of  traction  in  abduction. 
If  this  fails,  we  may  have  recourse  to  any  of  the  methods  for  reducing 
subcoracoid  luxation. 

SUBGLENOID  LUXATION 

Whether  this  is  a  rare  or  a  common  type  is  purely  a  matter  of  definition. 
The  head  of  the  humerus  in  this  type  simply  lies  nearer  the  l(ni-er  edge 

of  the  glenoid.     If  we  establish     

as    a    clinical    distinction    that    |^^^ 
a.    proper    subglenoid     luxation     ^^ 
should    leave    the    head     more     ^ 
readily   palpable    in   the   axilla 
behind  the  greater  pectoral  than 
in  front  of  it,  then  subglenoids 
are  rare. 

I  know  no  better  dividing 
line,  and  on  this  basis  should  call 
the  sul^lenoid  types  rather  un- 
common. 

Etiology.— Etiologically,  they 
result  usually,  perhaps  always, 
from  hyperabduction  on  a  ful- 
crum either  of  the  acromion  or 
of  the  resisting  adductor  mus- 
cles. Probably  this  lesion  does 
not  occur  from  direct  thrust  on 
the  elbow. 

Lesions. — Pathologically,  they 
show  no  peculiar  character  except 
that  the  tear  of  the  capsule  lies 

a  little  lower  than  in  the  subcora-  Fiit.  lee.— suhgii-nui.i  luxation.  B-[ih  hac- 

coid  types.  The  subscapularis  grM(er'uli'™!ti™i-™"i,j'iyr"vrn'Ajien?.'  "'* 
is  ordinarily  not  involved. 

Symptoms.— Clinically,  they  show  a  sharper  alxhiction  than  the 
subcoracoid  type,  a  somewhat  different  attitude  of  minimum  discomfort. 
(See  Figs.  142  and  168.)  Beyond  this  we  have  only  the  slight  shortening 
(measured  from  acromion  to  external  condyle)  and  the  presence  of  the 
head  (palpable  in  the  arm-pit)  as  guides. 
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Reduction. — Reduction  is  ordinarily  possible  by  any  method  ap- 
plicable to  the  reduction  of  the  aubcoracoid  type,  but  the  form  of  proce- 


dure probably  most  advisable  is  that  of  lateral  traction  combined  with 
upward  pressure  on  the  humeral  head.  If  this  fails,  upward  traction, 
with  pressure  on  the  head,  should  lead  to  success. 

LUXATIO  ERECTA 

This  is  the  type  in  which  the  arm  is  directed  upward,  close  to  the 
head,  the  hand  usually  resting  on  the  head.* 

The  type  is  excessively  rare.  The  cause  is  extreme  abduction, 
accompanied  sometimes  with  a  blow  on  the  humeral  head  from  above. 
In  one  case,  at  least,  on  record  in  the  literature  there  was  an  associated 
acromial  fracture. 

•  MoQlgomery,  Ann.  Sui^.,  1905,  xli,  475,  records  one  of  the  few  recent  cases. 
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The  condition  is  one  of  a  subglenoid  or  axillary  dislocation,  in  which 
the  head  is  driven  down  to  an  extreme  extent,  while  the  intact  musctps  and 
ligaments,  acting  as  a  lever  of  the  second  type,  hold 
the  arm  in  extreme  abduction. 

Very  extensive  tearing  of  ligaments  is  probably 
the  rule. 

The  diagnosis  is  obvious. 

Reduction  is  by  traction  upward  and  Ijy  direct 
pressure  on  the  head.  Reduction  seems  to  have 
presented  no  peculiar  difficulty  in  the  recorded 
cases. 

The  prognosis  differs  from  that  of  ordinary  luxa- 
tions only  in  the  greater  probability  of  injury  to  the  Fi«  leo.— i-nv- 
circumflex  nerve.  nlHii"?''''  '''"■'""" 
SUPRAGLENOID  LUXATION 
This  lesion  is  so  rare  as  to  be  almost  negligible.  Many  of  the  re- 
corded cases  were  observed  so  late  as  to  be  invalidated,  so  far  as  details 
go-  There  are,  however,  certain  cases,  such  as  that  of  Holmes*  (an 
autopsy  at  five  weeks  after  injury),  which  establish  the  type. 

In  this  case  there  was  a  broken  coracoid,  the  humeral  head  wae 
plunged  upward  and  forward  through  the  deltoid 
muscle,  the  capsule  was  extensively  torn  at  the 
upper  and  inner  part,  and  the  biceps  tendon,  untorn, 
had  slipped  outward. 

Other  cases  recorded  show  an  associated  frac- 
ture of  the  acromion. 

The  total  of  alleged  cases  on  record  is  consider- 
able;  many  of  them,  however,  were  examined  only 
long  after  the  original  injury, 
(lenwd*'  '  disiocfll?!^  So  ^^  ^  ^**  know,  this  lesion  necessarily  occurs 

MronJ™(diLiSin)"'*  ^^om  a  diFcct  thrust  upward  and  forward,  exerted 
through  a  blow  on  the  elbow.  The  diagnosis  must 
be  obvious,  even  on  inspection.  The  only  question  would  be  that  of 
displacement  of  the  humeral  shaft  up  and  in,  with  fracture  of  the 
surgical  neck  or  with  epiphyseal  separation — a  question  readily 
solved.  Obviously,  the  mode  of  reduction  would  be  by  traction  down 
and  backward. 

There  seem  to  be  no  fresh  cases  on  record,  so  that  we  may  advance 
no  argument  for  such  plan  of  reduction  other  than  its  reasonableness. 

nnTAED  OR  INTRATHORAaC  LUXATION 
A  very  few  cases  are  recorded  in  which  the  liead  of  the  humerus  has 
been  driven  inward  through  the  chest-wall.     These  correspond  in  a 
•Holmes:  Med.-Chir.  Trans.,  18.58,  xli,  p.  447. 
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way  to  the  luxations  of  the  femur  through  the  acetabulum.  They 
must  occur  from  direct  inward  thrust,  exerted  through  the  abducted 
arm  by  a  blow  on  the  elbow. 

The  diagnosis  depends  on  the  marked  abduction  with  fixation  and 
shortening,  on  the  presence  of  thoracic  symptoms, 
and  on  the  absence  of  the  humeral  head  on  the  out- 
side of  the  thorax. 

Usually,  one  or  more  ribs  are  broken  by  the 
passage  of  the  head. 

Cases   are   on   record  in   which   the  ribs  have 
Fi«.  171.  — intTB-     heea  forced  apart,  not  broken. 
etraS^n '^"^"111™  Rcduction    and    Treatment. — The    treatment 

by  ihe  head  of^tha  hu-     must  be  obvlously  by  right-angled  traction,   with 
or  mny  not  be  broken     rotation  and  Tocklng  to  bring   the  humeral  head 
'"*  out  again  from  the  thoracic  cavity  to  a  position 

external  to  the  ribs.  From  the  stage  where  the  head  emerges  from 
the  thorax  we  have  to  deal  with  what  is  practically  a  subglenoid  luxa- 
tion, to  be  handled  in  the  ifeual  way. 


POSTERIOR  DISLOCATIONS 

Of  these,  we  have  the  types  described  as  subacromial  and  subspinous, 
differing  only  in  degree  of  displacement,  showing  essentially  the  same 
deformity,  amenable  to  the  same  schemes  of  reduction.     Both  are  but 
rarely  met  with  as  actual  results  of  trauma. 
"Congenital"  luxation  backward  is  not  rare. 

Etiology. — These  luxations  occur  from  back- 
ward thrust,  favored  by  rotation  inward,  by 
elevation,  or  by  adduction.  They  occur  from 
falls,  or,  not  very  uncommonly,  from  muscle 
action  suddenly,  as  in  the  extreme  spasm  of 
epileptic  convulsions,  or  slowly,  from  the  pro- 
longed unbalanced  muscle  pull  in  cases  of  ob- 
stetric or  infantile  paralysis. 

Pathology. — ^The  rent  in  the  capsule  lies 

.      ■      ,  iL      u       1       fiu      -    ■    i    1,    I  Fi«     172,— Siibmraniil  lu>;«- 

posteriorly — ^across  the  back  of  the  joint,  below  non  (di««rom). 

the  insertion  of  the  supraspinatus  muscle.    The 

tendons  or  the  muscle  bellies  of  the  short  external  rotators  may  be  torn. 
The  subscapularis  may  be  torn  (Cooper).  Sometimes  the  greater 
tuberosity,  torn  loose,  remains  in  its  relation  to  the  glenoid  cavity, 
not  to  the  head;  the  biceps  tendon  may  be  torn  out  of  its  groove. 
(See  Fig.  173.) 

Symptoms. —Clinically,  we  have  the  head  of  the  bone  palpable  be- 
hind its  normal  position,  and  its  normal  prominence  above  and  in  front  is 
replaced  by  a  flattening  or  hollowing.     The  arm  is,  as  a  rule,  raised  up 
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and  forw&rd  and  rotated  inward,  with  more  or  less  adduction;   there 
may  even  be  adduction  across  the  chest,  so  that  the  hand  rests  moat 


Fin  173.— ThLny -loot  IM:  Jied.sfWr  reduclion.  of  other  leiioM.  CbjmuIo  dwtroyeil  Bbovej 
vmtcr  liiberoaity  fractured  split  ajid  dispLu»d.  Biceps  t«ailoD  had  torn  out  of  groove  (Bitetched 
from  MKlgwcne's  pi.  xxii.  Fig.  S>. 

comfortably  on  the  head.  We  may,  on  the  other  hand,  find  the  elbow 
closely  appressed  to  the  chest. 

In  general,  moderate  adduction  characterizes  the  subacromial  type; 
the  subspinous  type  involves  rather  an  abduction  and  an  increased 
separation  of  the  elbow  from  the  side.    The  case 
in  Fig.  175  shows  the  subacromial  type. 

There  seems  to  be,  judging  from  reported 
cases,  a  good  deal  of  variation  in  the  deformity 
with  either  type.  With  either  type  there  is, 
of  course,  a  sharp  limitation  of  the  range  of 
motion. 

Reduction  proceeds  along  obvious  lines. 
Traction  on  the  arm  in  its  long  axis,  combined 
with  alternating  outward  and  inward  rotation 
and  with  rocking  movements,  seems  to  have 
sufficed  to  reduce  the  cases  on  record.  Digital  *'  I'ion  (ai»eruD). 
pressure  forward  on  the  protruding  head  is  of 

some  importance.  Adduction  of  the  arm  helps  to  clear  the  humeral 
head,  so  that  it  may  pass  over  the  posterior  glenoid  edge.  Raising 
the  arm  up  and  forward  and  inward  rotation  all  tend  to  relax  the  taut 
ligaments  and  to  aid  reduction. 
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Recurrences  are  reported  in  some  number  in  cases  supposed  to  be 
traumatic.     Obviously,  in  "congenital, "paralytic,  epileptic,  or  other 


spastic  cases  recurrence  may  be  counted  on  unless  we  do  an  open 
operation,  and  perhaps  then. 

That  recurrence  should  occur  in  a  case  like  that  of  Cooper's  in  which 
the  subscapularis  was  wholly  torn  off  need  excite  no  remark. 

COMPLICATIONS— FRACTURES 

Fractures  that  may  complicate  shoulder  dislocations  are  those  of 
the  glenoid,  acromion,  coracoid  process,  greater  tuberosity  of  the  hu- 
merus, lesser  tuberosity  of  the  humerus,  anatomic  neck  of  the  humerus, 
surgical  neck  of  the  humerus. 

Fractures  of  the  glenoid  are  not  very  rare;   they  involve  only  the 
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anterior  edge  of  the  glenoid,  as  a  rule.*  Such  fractures  do  not  interpose 
any  obstacle  to  reduction,  but  do  predispose  to  recurrence.  Fractures 
of  the  glenoid  involving  more  than  an  edge  of  the  glenoid  cavity,  frac- 
tures approaching  the  surgical  neck  of  the  scapula,  are  a  rare  complica- 
tion of  dislocation.  I  have  seen  but  one  case  of  this  sort.  It  did  not 
interfere  with  reduction,  but  shared  with  a  deltoid  paralysis  that  ac- 
companied it  in  the  causation  of  an  extreme  dropping  downward  and 
forward  of  the  reduced  head  of  the  bone.  Apart  from  the  x-r&y  we  have 
no  means  of  diagnosis  of  glenoid  fracture  save  for  crepitus  and  the  ten- 
dency to  immediate  reproduction  of  the  deformity  after  reduction. 

Fractures  of  acromion  or  coracoid  occur  rarely,  but  seem  to  offer  no 
difficulty  in  reduction  and  no  influence  on  prognosis.  The  interest 
centering  in  them  is  practically  one  of  differential  diagnosis  of  such 
fractures  as  against  others  in  this  region  which  are  of  greater  chnicai 
import.  They  may  accompany  practically  any  of  the  described  types 
of  luxations-t  The  diagnosis  rests  on  local  tenderness  and  ecchymosis, 
on  crepitus,  and  on  palpation  of  the  loose  fragments. 

Separation  of  the  greater  tuberosity,  not  uncommon,  gives  more  or 
less  crepitus,  and  may  give  a  palpable  loose  fragment  near  the  empty 
glenoid.  It  is  relatively  unimportant  except  in  so  far  as  imperiect 
(fibrous)  union  may  give  some  weakness  of  the  muscles  that  raise  the 
arm  and  rotate  it  outward,  and  in  so  far  as  resultant  thickening  may 
impede  motion.  Apparently  the  separation  between  the  adherent 
tuberosity  and  the  wandering  head  has  no  especial  bearing  on  the  ease 
of  reduction  or  on  the  method  to  be  employed  in  reduction. 

Fracture  of  the  lesser  tuberosity  (rare)  might  be  dismissed  in  the 
same  phrase,  were  it  not  that  such  fracture  liberates  the  biceps  tendon 
from  its  groove,  and  may  permit  displacement  of  this  tendon  or  possibly 
its  interposition  in  the  way  of  reduction. t 

Presumably  any  such  displacement  of  the  lesser  tuberosity  is  likely 
to  be  rather  out  of  than  in  the  way  of  the  dislocation^ — and  of  its  reduc- 
tion; i.  e.,  the  muscles  will  probably  pull  it  out  of  the  way. 

Fractures  of  ei(Aer  tuberosity  tend,  on  the  whole,  to  slight  displace- 
ment only,  since  the  periosteal  and  ligamentous  connections  are  close. 

*  Some  separation  of  part  of  the  cartHaginoiis  )(1ciioid  edge  is  probably  even 
than  fracture. 


t  Malgaignc  (Atlas,  Plate  XXII,  Fig.  4)  figurea  a  specimen  found  in  the  dis- 
secting room  with  an  unreduced  subcoracoid  luxation  and  an  unrepaired  coracoid 
fracture.      The  diaplacement  was  trifling  so  far  as  the  coracoid  was  concerned. 

%  A  couple  of  very  interestiDg  cases  of  displacement  ot  the  biceps  tendon  by 
muscle  action,  without  dislocation  or  fracture,  are  reported  by  Hennequin  and 
Loewy  (Lea  Luxations  dee  Grandes  Articulations,  Paris,  1908,  pp.  60,  61).  In  one 
caae  reduction  occurred  on  abduction  and  inwanl  rotation.  Tlie  diaxnosis  rested 
on  pain  on  abduction  and  on  outward  rotation,  and  on  direct  palpation  of  the  cord 
of  the  displaced  tendon. 

{  In  a  case  ot  my  own  there  was  a  subcoraeoid  luxation  with  a  T-split  running 
between  tbe  tuberosities.     The  biceps  tendon  had  slipped  into  the  split.     It  had  to 
be  divided  to  allow  reduction:  it  was  then  sutured. 
12 
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Ordinarily  these  complications  are  important  only  in  the  difTerential 
diagnosis  as  gainst  simple  fractures  of  the  anatomic  or  surgical  neck, 
and  in  so  far  as  they  affect  prognosis  of  the  eventual  usefulness  of  the 
arm. 

Fracture  of  the  anatomic  neck  complicating  luxation  seems  to  occur 
very  rarely  (Fig.  176;  see  also  Fig.  178)*;  the  differential  diagnosiB 
between  such  fracture  alone  and  luxation  alone  will  be  considered  lat«r. 

Fracture  of  the  surgical  neck  complicating  dislocation  does  occur, 
and  is  a  most  formidable  complication.     The  cases  recorded  are  nearly 
always   of   anterior   luxation.      Some   few 
result  from  overvigorous   attempts  to   re-  ^  '^ 


duce  luxations. 

Obviously,  the  breaking-off  of  the  head 


/ 


Head  eicisodi  fiur 


of  the  bone  throws  out  all  diagnostic  points  usually  indicating  luxa- 
tion. To  all  intents  and  purposes  we  have  an  apparent  fracture 
of  the  neck.  The  important  fact  of  a  dislocation  of  the  head 
is  discoverable  only  by  the  absence  of  the  head  from  its  normal  site 
and  the  actual  presence  of  this  head  palpable  outside  the  socket,  and 

*  Since  the  Above  was  written  I  have  noen  a  second  case  with  a  displaoement  of 
the  head  under  the  coracoid  proccaa,  with  the  tuberosities  lying  in  the  glenoid  cavity. 
The  case  was  not  seen  until  seven  weeks  after  injury.  Owing  to  pressure  on  oerves, 
the  head  had  to  be  removed. 
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unaffected  by  motions  of  the  shaft.    Crepitus  may  be  present  or  it 
may  not." 

Obviously,  all  our  methods  of  reduction  are  of  little  use  in  this  con- 
dition; it  is  possible  that  enough  connection  of  fragments  may  be 
retained  to  permit  of  reduction  by  right-angled  traction,  with  outward 
pressure  on  the  head.  Successful  issues  of  this  manoeuver  are  recorded 
in  some  number.  If  this  fails,  the  ancient  and  classic  method  advised 
b  to  wait  for  union  of  the  fracture  and  then  to  reduce. 

This  is  hardly  rational  or  en- 
couraging; the  more  so  as  these  ' 
cases,  unreduced,  may  show  not 
only  the  troubles  of  poor  joint 
function,  but  pain  from  the 
direct  pressure  of  the  displaced 
head  on  the  nerves  as  well. 

If  such  attempt  at  reduction 
does  not  succeed,  as  it  usually 
does  not,  there  is  nothing  for  it 
but  to  operate. 

Operation  has  been  done  in  a 
number  of  cases,  and  with  grati- 
fying success,  by  many  others 
besides  myself.  The  problem  is 
simply  to  cut  down  upon  the 
bone  at  the  point  of  the  break, 
and  to  reduce  the  head  of  the 
bone  to  its  normal  position  with 
the  least  possible  manipulation 
of  the  injured  parts.  McBurney, 
years  ago,  devised  a  simple  but 
ingenious  method,  consisting  of 

the  use  of  a  right-angled  traction  _        Fia.  178.— (Sune  pi^»  Fii  im.)    Fnc- 
hook,  inserted  into  a  drill-hole  at     iuii»tfon™  ™"!  ««    ■     o     "    f"*' ).  "i 
the  lower  end  of  the  upper  frag- 
ment.    This  manceuver  renders  rotation  and  traction  perfectly  simple, 
with  but  little  handling  of  the  parts. 

Tbis  procedure  was  used  by  McBumey  with  a  perfect  result  in  a  case 
first  seen  two  weeks  after  the  injury.  This  was  in  1894. t  The  method- 
has  been  used  several  times  since  with  excellent  results  if  interference  is 
undertaken  early. 

The  incision  to  be  used  is  the  anterior,  reaching  the  joint  through 


with  fracture  of  the  surgical  neck.     In  fact,  these  seem  rather  to  be  subluxations. 
Fig.  177  shows  euch  a  case.    There  was  no  real  luxation  disclosed  at  the  operation. 
tC.  N.  Dowd;  Annals  of  Surgery,  1894,  j,  399. 
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the  interval  between  deltoid  and  pectoral,  severing  no  muscle,  and 
imperiling  no  vessels  or  nerves. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  this  method  should  also  be  used  in  the 
cases  where  the  humerus  has  been  broken  in  attempts  at  reduction. 

Unfortunately,  considerations  other  than  the  simple  surgical  ones 
often  prevent  its  use  where  such  an 
accident  occurs. 

In  cases  where  luxation  coexists 
with  fracture,  whether  from  the  origi- 
nal injury  or  following  a  break  during 
attempted  reduction    (Fig.  179),   the 


Fi«.  179.— KracliiPB  ol  ihe  shalt  high  up,  ►■le. '"0-— Sih™™™™  lu"t[on  withavul. 

HBecfion  or  the  hemj.     Rnlher  good  r»ult. 

results  are  surprisingly  good,  even  if  nothing  is  done.  The  shoulder 
is  necessarily  a  relatively  stiff  one,  but  the  humerus  becomes  fixed 
at  such  an  angle  that  the  elbow  no  longer  stands  out  from  the  side, 
and  the  scapula,  as  always  with  a  stiff  joint  at  the  shoulder,  gains  so 
much  mobility  as  to  give  a  very  fair  range  of  motion  to  the  arm — 
sufficient  for  many  kinds  of  work.  If  there  is  non-union,  the  pseudar- 
throsis  will  give  a  very  tolerable  joint  unless  there  is  marked  secondary 
arthritis. 

NERVE  LESIONS 
Damage  to  nerves  is  lamentably  common  in  luxations— commoner 
than  is  usually  realized.*    We  may  have  tearing  of  the  brachial  plexus 

'Holm  (Schmidt's  Jahrb.,  cjod,  p,  82)  cites  a  series  of  112  luxations  with  nolesa 

than  7  cases  with  general  paralysis  of  the  arm,  and  10  with  deltoid  paralysis  alone. 

Tubby  and  Jones  (Surgery  of  Paralyses,  1903,  p.  248)  cite  38  cases  of  nerve  and 
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in  the  neck  (Fig.  181),  due  to  the  same  violence  that  causes  the  luxa- 
tion,— not  to  the  luxation  itself, — or  we  may  have  damage  to  any  or  all 
of  the  nerves,  cause<l  by  their  being  stretched  over  the  luxated  head; 
or  we  may  have  injury  to  the  circumflex  nerve  alone,*  due  to  stretching 


I.  181. — Rrlalion  of  the  trunks  of  the  bru 
dely  Ihe^irciiTpRei  wraiM  sround,  the  neck 


back  surface,     Ths  ilunsE 


le  iiiuscul™.,.ir,J  run.  to  the 
be  from  either  iiiuh  or  Dull. 


of  this  nerve  by  the  simple  displacement  of  the  humeral  head,  just  below 
which  it  is  so  closely  entwined  about  the  shaft  (Fig.  182). 


1  by  thi 

le  of  ffrad\ial  paralyt 


the  axilla" 


vessel  injury-     They  attribute  the  injury  to  reductior 
method  in  29  of  these  caaes. 

Mtjller  (Centralbl.  f.  Chir.,  1892,  p.  61i; 
tear  pressure,  verified  by  operation. 

*  In  cases  where  anterior  luxation  results  from  a  fall  on  the  shoulder  it  is  not  easy, 
even  for  a  neurologist,  to  discriminate  between  t!ie  direct  results  of  deltoid  n>ntusion 
and  the  circtimflex  lesion.  This  is  because  of  the  difficulty  of  electric  stimulation  of 
the  deepV  situated  nerve.  Both  lesions  are  serious;  both  ordinarily  recover  with 
time  if  no  other  paralyses  are  present. 
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Any  of  these  injuries  may  result  from  overzealous  attempts  at  re- 
duction, as  well  as  from  the  first  trauma. 

The  frequently  with  which  even  the  more  serious  forms  of  nerve 
damage  are  entirely  overlooked  at  first  is  the  only  reason  for  the  series 
of  plates  appended  {Figs.  183  to  189). 

In  regard  to  these  nerve  injuries,  it  is  perhaps  fair  to  say  that  our 
first  interest  may  rightly  be  that  of  self-protection.  They  may  result 
from  the  luxation  or  from  the  reduction,  and  the  first  thing  we  should 
attend  to  after  establishing  the  diagnosis  of  any  luxation  is  an  investi- 
gation of  the  condition  as  regards  the  nerves,  a  testing  of  motor  function 
and  of  sensation  in  the  arm  and  hand.     If  this  were  more  regularly  done. 


poDtling  lo  (he  fifth  to  the 


there  would  be  far  less  blame  attached  to  the  profession  for  alleged 
production  of  really  inevitable  nerve  injuries,  due  to  the  trauma  and 
not  to  the  reduction. 

Given  an  injury  of  one  or  more  nerves,  we  must  face  the  question  of 
treatjnent. 

If  the  brachial  plexus  has  been  torn,  operation  and  suture  of  the  torn 
ends  are  indicated.  Unfortunately,  the  prognosis  is  bad  either  way, 
but  it  is  better  with  than  without  operation.  In  lesser  injuries  no-treat- 
ment beyond  that  of  massage,  electricity,  etc.,  is  ordinarily  called  for. 

It  has  been  my  fortune,  or  misfortune,  to  see  in  the  last  three  years 
seven  cases  of  serious  injury  of  this  sort,  apparently  due  not  to  efforts 
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at  reduction,  but  to  original  trauma,  in  four  of  which  the  united  elTorts 
of  my  neurotome  colleagues  and   myself  have  accomplished  little.* 


Figt.  1S4,  IS5.— Oldsul 
>U>r  puniyma  ol  (he  left  ar 
root  loioD).  Now  the  i 
nC  of  tbfl  artri.     Recaioed  j 


rophv  Slid  Ibe  cl< 


Fiit.  188,— Old  subponu 


rJX' 


One  case  resulted  in  practically  perfect  re- 
covery; in  two  recovery  was  creditable — at 
least  one  is  still  improving,  but  by  no  means 
perfect;  one  I  have  lost  track  of.  „-^^ 

It  may  be  said  that  a  failure  of       / ' 
the    power    to    abduct   the   arm,    a     / 
paralysis  of  the  deltoid  (whether  due    ( :   -. 
to  nerve  injury  or  muscle  contusion)     i  I     ; 
is  not  rare,  and  not  necessarily  ,  ,■    /\ 

very  serious.  ;/   /^ 

Such  a  degree  of  paralysis  of  /      / 

the  deltoid,  however,  as  results  / 

in  an  obvious  dropping-away  of  // 
the  humerus  from  the  glenoid  ''!  i 
socket,  is  serious.  /^  'jV 

I  believe  such  a  "downward    f-'-J 
dislocation"  occurs  only    as  a    't^^  * 

result   of   such   paralysis.  f^.  ,87.-Slww,  th.  pfn.ory  Iom  >n  Ih.  <»<  shown 

Some  of  these  cases  of  par-  '"  ■■"'*  '**■ 

alysis,  even  if  severe,  recover 
in    time    more  or   iess   completely,    but  we   do   meet  with  cases  of 

*  Stimson's  statemeot  that "  Injury  to  the  nerves,  except  of  a  slight  and  transitory 
character,  is  rare,  and  in  rooet  of  the  cases  reported  as  such  the  injury  has  lieen 
inflicted  duriM  reduction, "  ia  one  with  which  I  am  reluctantly  compelled  to  differ. 
No  doubt  in  old  cases  reduction  ia  the  great  danger, — and  this  is  an  argument  for 
open  reduction, — but  I  have  seen  cases  repeatedly  in  which  prompt  paralysis  pn- 
aded  reduction  or  was  present  after  the  most  careful  and  simple  reductions.  1  con- 
fess, however,  that  1  personally  saw  none  of  these  before  reduction. 
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permanent  motor  impairment— eases  in  which  we  can  do  little  more 
than  establish  our  innocence  as  to  any  blame  for  the  unfortunate  result. 


In  all  these  cases  there  is  a  stiffening  at  the  joint,  due  to  the  inevitable 
disuse,  that  affects  prognosis  even  if  muscle  power  is  regained. 


COHPLICATIONS-VESSEL  RUFTURE 

Axillary  Artery.— Very,  very  rarely  the  axillary  artery*  may  be  torn 
by  the  luxation  or  by  forcible  attempts  at  reduction,  though  such  damage 
more  commonly  points  to  fracture. "f  The  signs  are  failure  of  the  radial 
pulse  and  the  prompt  appearance  of  an  enormous  hematoma;  some- 
times this  hematoma  pulsates. 

The  indications  are  obvious:  immediate  compression  of  the  sub- 
clavian artery  where  it  crosses  the  first  rib  behind  the  scalenus  anticus, 
prompt  incision  and  ligation  of  the  torn  artery,  with  subsequent  reduc- 
tion of  the  luxation.  Even  asepsis  must  give  way  to  the  urgency  of  the 
operative  relief  of  this  condition. 

There  may,  or  may  not,  be  sufficiently  prompt  establishment  of 
collateral  circulation  to  save  the  arm  or  the  hand  from  gangrene;  either 
way  the  surgical  indication  is  the  same. 

Schmidt  +  records  a  case  in  which  axillary  aneurysm  resulted  from 
partial  lesion  of  the  vessel  in  luxation. 

Stimson  states  that  both  circumflex  and  subscapular  arteries  may 
be  torn. 

*  Stimson  in  1885  found  47  cases  on  record  of  vessel  rupture  associated  with 
shoulder  luxation,  and  says  he  has  known  of  at  least  two  cases  since  then. 

t  Loss  of  radial  pulse  alone  in  luxation  or  in  fracture  about  the  shoulder  does 
not  prove,  though  it  suf^sts,  vessel  rupture.  Pressure  of  displacement  often  lessens 
and  may  obliterate  the  radial  pulse. 

JBeit,  z.  klin,  Chir.,  1004,  xliv,  497. 
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Tearing  of  the  AxilUiy  Vein. — This  may  occur  in  the  same  way. 
The  hematoma  is  less,  and  is  less  immediate  in  its  appearance.  The 
indication  for  interference  is  the  same;  the  prognosis  as  to  reostablish- 
ment  of  circulation  is  somewhat  better.     Cyanosis  and  swelling  may 

persist  for  a  long  time. 

COMPOUND  LUXATION  AT  THE  SHOULDER 
This  is  an  excessively  rare  accident.     The  penetration  of  the  humeral 
head  occurs  most  often  in  the  axilla,  but  the  head  may  be  driven  through 
the  pectoral  muscle,  or  even  backward. 

Obviously,  the  complication  is  important  only  in  regard  to  nerve 
injury,  to  excessive  displacement,  and  to  sepsis.  So  far  as  sepsis  goes, 
there  is  no  excuse  today  for  such  a  prognosis  as  would  appear  from  tlie 
cases  recorded  in  the  literature,  so  it  is  not  worth  while  to  discuss  statis- 
tics. 

Active  antisepsis  is  obviously  in  order.  Whether  the  given  case 
calls  for  drainage  must  rest  with  the  surgeon's  judgment.  Here,  as 
elsewhere,  it  is  safe  in  doubtful  cases  to  drain— to  drain  with  gauze  for 
twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours — not  longer. 

OLD  CASES  OF  SHOULDER  LUXATIONS 
Not  rarely  old  luxations— overlooked,  in  the  rule — present  them- 
selves to  us.    Reduction  of  such  cases  is  not  easy  and  presents  definite 
obstacles. 

Obstacles.* — Strong  adhesions  may  exist  between  the  new  cavity  and 
the  neck  and  head  of  the  humerus.  After  a  long  time  there  may  be 
bony  changes,  including  the  formation  of  an  actual  new  glenoid  cavity 
of  bony  tissue.  (See  Figs.  139  and  140.)  There  may  be  marked  short- 
ening and  rigidity  of  the  muscles.  There  may  be  such  entire  healing 
of  the  rent  in  the  capsule,  through  which  the  head  escaped  at  the  time 
of  injury,  as  to  make  the  reentry  of  the  head  impossible.  There  may 
be  firm  adhesions  between  the  capsule  and  the  glenoid  cavity.  This 
process  may  uncommonly  have  gone  on  to  the  point  of  entirely  filling 
up  the  cavity,  leaving  no  place  into  which  the  head  may  be  returned. 
Of  course,  these  difficulties  may  occur  not  singly,  but  combined.! 

The  amount  of  actual  difficulty  that  each  of  these  complications, 
or  all  of  them  combined,  will  offer  in  attempts  at  late  reduction  must 
depend  largely  on  the  time  elapsed  since  injury. 

'Souchon  (Traiu.  Amer,  Sui^.  Assoc,  1S97,  p.  311)  collected  15-1  cases,  admirably 
sbowing  the  obstacles  to  reduction  io  both  fresn  and  old  luxations  at  the  shoulder. 
H'"  monograph  is  a.  notable  one. 

A  more  recent  article,  dealing  exhaustively  with  the  question  of  hindrances  to 
reposition,  is  by  Bach  (Deut.  Zeil.  f.  Chir.,  1906,  Bd.  Ixxxiii,  p.  27). 

fin  one  of  my  cases  the  i-ray  showed  fracture  of  the  surgical  neck  and  a  split 
between   the   head  and  the   tuberosities.     Operation  disclosed   the   biceps  tcnaon 
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These  represent  the  mechanical  difficulties  that  oppose  themselves 
to  late  reduction.  They  do  not,  however,  measure  the  difficulties  of  late 
reduction,  for  such  procedure  carries  not  only  difficulties,  but  actual 
dangers— the  danger  of  fracture  or  of  damage  to  vessels  or  nerves 
during  manipulation. 

Worst  of  all  is,  of  course,  the  rupture  of  the  axillary  artery.  This  is 
not  an  extremely  rare  accident.  It  occurs  from  the  traction  on  adhesions 
which  have  involved  the  vessel,  which  have  so  glued  it  down  to  the 
humerus  as  to  expose  it  to  a  tearing  strain  on  reduction.  The  presence 
of  arteriosclerosis  is,  of  course,  a  favoring  factor  in  such  rupture.  Within 
ordinary  limits  of  force  used  it  is  a  question  not  so  much  of  the  manner 
of  reduction  as  of  the  lesions  previously  present.  Liston*  cites  a  case 
in  which  there  was  a  firm  fibrous  band  uniting  coracoid  process  and  hu- 
merus with  an  intimate  connection  with  the  sheath  of  the  axillary  artery. 


This  occurred  after  only  eight  weeks.  The  artery,  which  was  somewhat 
atheromatous,  was  ruptured  in  reduction,  and  despite  the  prompt 
operation  which  was  performed,  the  patient  died.  The  operation  waa 
an  excision  of  the  head  of  the  humerus  after  securing  the  artery  at  the 
point  of  rupture.  The  conditions  found  at  autopsy  in  this  case  are  of 
interest;  a  broad  and  strong  band  of  fibrous  tissue  connected  the  hu- 
merus with  the  coracoid  process,  and  also  with  the  sheath  of  the  axil- 
lary artery  which  lay  above  it.  The  vessel  was,  therefore,  necessarily 
subjected  to  traction,  because  it  was  no  longer  movable  in  its  sheath. 

This  case,  which  is  by  no  means  an  isolated  instance,  must  be 
placed  over  against  the  cases  reported  in  which  late  reduction  has 
succeeded. 

Reduction  without  incision  is  dangerous. 

dropped  into  this  interval.    Only  by  section  of  the  tendon  naa  reduction  made 
possible.     The  tuberositica  were  held  in  place  with  a  steel  pin;    the  tendon  was 
reunited  in  part.     The  result  waa  excellent. 
'Edin.  Med.  Jour,,  March,  1873. 
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I  am  inclined  to  favor  operative  reduction  of  old  luxations,  as  a  rou- 
tine, but  from  results  published  and  from  cases  I  have  operated  and 
have  seen,  it  is  impressed  on  me  that  we  can  expect,  not  perfect  re- 
sults, but  at  best  a  serviceable  improvement  in  function. 

In  cases  where  there  is  fair  function  with  the  head  out  of  the  socket 
we  may  well  pause  and  consider  what  operation  has  to  offer. 

Here  and  in  other  old  dislocations  our  rules  of  procedure  have  still 
to  be  modified  by  the  greater 
safety  of  modem  aseptic  work. 
It  is  probably  safe  to  say  that,  in 
patients  able  to  stand  an  anes- 
thetic comfortably,  few  risks  at- 
tend the  open  procedure.  With 
this  open  procedure  we  avoid 
not  only  the  vitally  serious 
danger  of  rupture  of  vessels 
and  nerve  trauma,  but  also  the 
unfortunate  fractures  of  the 
humerus  which  have  so  com- 
monly attended  attempts  at 
reduction  long  after  injury. 

Moreover,  in  an  open  wound 
nerves,  as  well  as  vessels,  may 
be  retracted;  without  the  in- 
spection possible  through  the 
wound  we  do  not  know  where 
they  are,  and  whether  or  not 
they  are  stretched  across  the 
head  or  dragged  on  by  adhe- 
sions. Nerve  injuries  associated 
with  dislocation  are  not  rarely     ehowH'^■n^Fi■~VSli'"'a°'('iren^Jf'''luw'^f  "^T 

the    results    of     attempts    at    re-        front  ot  acTOmion-,  r.  comcoid;  J.  rf'.Jellukf'kut 

duction,  especially  in  these  late     brS^iu«;  o.^^^'iriod'brMhi'aTprexii.  *"'■"''*■ 
cases. 

In  case  open  operation  is  done,  access  to  the  joint  is  most  readily 
obtained  by  the  anterior  incision  between  the  deltoid  and  the  pectoral 
muscles,  an  incision  which  exposes  the  neck  of  the  bone  and  gives  good 
access  to  the  displaced  head.  Before  reduction  some  division  of  the 
capsule  or  of  the  adhesions  which  bind  the  head  below  the  coracoid  will 
be  necessary.  In  accounts  of  operations  published  it  is  often  stated  that 
the  subscapularis  tendon  is  divided.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  these  old 
cases  the  distinction  between  tissues  is  largely  lost  and  the  anatomic 
structures  next  the  joint  are  hardly  to  be  made  out.  What  we  do,  in 
fact,  is  to  cut  fibrous  tissue  on  the  irmer  side  of  the  head  until  the  head  is 
free.     We  cut  the  capsule,  true  or  false,  which  covers  the  head,  and 
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enlarge  a  way  by  which  the  head  may  return  between  the  glenoid  cavity 
and  the  posterior  part  of  the  capsule  whicli  lies  over  the  cavity. 

The  filling  up  of  the  glenoid  cavity  hy  anything  firmer  than  light 
adhesions  is  a  very  late,  not  an  early  result,  and  such  adhesions  will 
not  ordinarily  interfere  with  reduction.  In  certain  cases  there  may  be 
serious  difficulty  in  reducing  the  heaii  or  in  securing  a  satisfactory  bed 
to  replace  it  in.  In  these  cases,  rather  rare  ones,  it  may  be  well  to 
consider  an  excision  of  the  head  of  the  bone.  {See  Fig.  179.)  So,  too, 
in  cases  like  that  above  noted,  operated  on  for  rupture  of  the  artery,  or 
in  cases  where  the  brachial  plexus,  already  stretched,  is  likely  to  sustain 
serious  injurj'  during  reduction,  excision  may  also  be  called  for  (p.  178. 
footnote) . 

In  choosing  excision  rather  than  reduction  we  must,  however,  be 
prepared  for  a  functionally  imperfect  result. 

Late  results  in  the  unoperated  case  may  give  a  stiff  joint,  but  excision 
often  gives  one  so  weak  as  to  be  of  no  great  use  except  for  elbow  and 
forearm  work.     Cases  of  excision  in  which  there  is  any  power  of  abduc- 
tion that  is  practically  useful  are  not  the 
rule.     This   is   because  the  head   of    the 
bone  is  a  necessary  fulcrum. 

It  is  interesting  to  note,  however,  that 

in    the   cases   of   operative  reduction   re- 

<  ported  even  an  extensive  removal  of  the 

f  tendons  from  the  head  of  the  bone,  as  in 

/  some  cases  that  Lister  has  reported,  seems 

not  to  interfere  with  the  good  result,  as 

attachments  are  reformed,  and  the  muscles 

^  take  up  their  work  in  better  fashion  than 

would  be  expected. 

FiK.    Ifl2.-Burrells  opentEon  RECURRENT  LUXATIONS 

Iu"'d^"I;?"^'h^r^d*"vJin;'T'lM!  Recurrent   luxation   is  rare   compared 

B''niw^ui5i£'"'.j  Snt^/; '^ps'    "^^^  ^^^  great  frequency  of  primary  dis- 

A'  biceps,  short  head:    i,  pecloralu       location  at  the  shouWcr. 

it  has  been  assumed  that  a  chipping 
of  the  glenoid  is  the  cause,*  but  this  by  no  means  is  proved  as  the 
rule.  There  is  an  obvious  connection  between  tearing  of  muscle  at- 
tachments and  reluxation,  but  it  is  hard  to  demonstrate  clinically. 
Defects  of  the  head  of  the  bone  (traumatic?)  have  been  reported 
repeatedly. 

In  the  rule  it  i.s  the  anterior  luxation  that  recurs,  and  the  displace- 
ment happens  in  abduction. 

Replacement  is  easy. 

ii,  1192)  records  a  case  of  this  sort.     He  iKd 
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Avoidance  of  abduction  may  suffice  to  avert  luxation.  I  know  of  one 
subject  of  this  trouble  who  used  an  elbow-strap  fastened  to  his  belt 
to  insure  against  abduction,  and  with  success. 

If  the  displacement  occurs  often,  operation  is  indicated.  The  opera- 
tion is  a  "reefing"  of  the  capsule  reached  through  an  anterior  incision. 
(See  Fig.  192.) 

Burrell*  and  others  have  had  excellent  success  with  this  operation. 


PATHOLOGIC  LUXATION 

Such  luxations  are  rare  at  the  shoulder  except  as  the  result  of 
paralyses  or  spastic  conditions  that  disturb  the  muscle  balance.  The 
result  of  such  disturbance,  in  "infantile"  cases,  is  noted  under  congenital 
luxations- 

A  like  result  from  syringomyelia  is  recorded  in  the  Deutsche  Zeit- 
schrift  fiir  Chirurgie,  1905,  Ixxx,  165-179. 

The  author  has  seen  one  case  in  which  luxation  was  obviously 
determined  by  muscle  atrophy  about  the  shoulder  in  an  epileptic, 
and  two  in  which  infantile  paralysis  in  children  was  the  apparent  cause 
of  a  posterior  luxation.  Luxations  in  epileptics  without  record  of  such 
atrophy  are  recorded  in  some  number  in  the  literature. 

CONGENITAL  LUXATIONS 

These  are  not  excessively  rare.  Almost  always  they  are  posterior 
luxations. 

R.  W.  Smithf  recorded  and  figured  certain  cases  of  anterior  luxation, 
also,  apparently  congenital. 

No  doubt  these,  and  certain  of  the  backward  luxations,  are  really 
congenital  developmental  deformities  analogous  to  those  seen  in  the 
hip. 

Certain  other  cases  may  result  directly  from  damage  in  delivery 
at  birth— damage  involving  chipping  of  the  glenoid  or  damf^e  to  the 
nerves  only. 

Some  of  these  cases  unquestionably  result  from  disturbed  muscle 
balance,  congenital  only  in  the  sense  that  the  obstetric  paralysis  causing 
them  dates  from  birth. 

Beside  these,  some  few  cases  seem  to  be  dependent  on  the  muscle 
paralyses  of  anterior  poliomyelitis  occurring  in  early  life,  though  in  no 
sense  congenital. 

In  some  of  these  paralytic  cases  reduction,  with  incident  cutting 

•Burrdl  and  Lovett  (Trana.  Amer.  Surg.  Assoc,  1897,  p.  293). 
Legucu,  Picque,  and  others  have  recordeil  more  recent  cnaes  (Bull,  et  Mem 
Soc.  dc  Chir.  de  Paris,  1905,  xxxi,  p.  564).     There  are  many  others  on  record, 
a  in  the  Vicinity  of  Joints,  etc,     Dublin,  1850,  p.  256. 
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of  contracted  pectoral  and  other  muscles,  has  given  improved  function. 
In  others,  as  in  Phelps'  series,  excision  has  been  called  for,  with  good 
function  as  the  sequel.  I  have  had  two  such  cases:  one  was  reduced  on 
section  of  the  contracted  pectoral  and  got  fair  function;  the  other  was 
reduced  only  after  partial  resection  of  the  humeral  head,  but  the  result 
was  relatively  good. 

RUPTURE  OF  THE  BICEPS  TENDON 
This  rupture  may  accompany  luxation,  though  but  rarely.  Not 
very  commonly,  however,  such  rupture— a  rupture  of  the  long  head 
which  rung  over  the  head  of 
the  humerus — gives  a  condition 
which  may  be  confused  with  sub- 
luxation. 

The  condition  is,  in  fact,  a 
subluxation  of  minor  grade.  The 
biceps  tendon  is  one  of  the  forces 
making  for  the  fixation  of  the 
humoral  head  in  its  place.  If 
the  tendon  is  ruptured,  the  head 
tends  to  slip  forward. 

Rupture  of  the  biceps  occurs 

from   all   sorts  of   trauma   that 

involve  sharp  contraction  of  this 

muscle.     Usually   it   happens  in 

middle-aged  men,  mechanics  or 

others,    who,    by   heavy    work, 

have  acquired  an  unrecognized 

"  occupational "  arthritis.     Prob- 

bi«p^'l^\S't™um>"'A°'N"Xi""Slour'  c!     ably  the  tendon  has  already  been 

'''*"n^'K>w  the  m™''St  tUe  miiwie  has  moved     abraded — at  all  cveuts,  it  gives 

j"™'ii'o"»f^  the  line  of  pull  of  the  short     way  Under  strain.    On  examining 

Note  ihe  retrnciionof  the  miuwient  (4>,of     we  find  that  Voluntary  resisted 

the  lendon  at  (6>,  and  (he  dapression  between       a      ■  r  .\         ii 

at  <5).  flexion  of  the  elbow  gives  no  ten- 

poinH3™f  ?ig"^"  "  '  '""'"'''  "'""'™  "  sion  at  the  site  of  the  long  tendon. 
The  mass  of  the  muscle  shifts  in- 
ward, and  we  have  a  contour  such  as  is  suggested  in  Fig.  193.  The 
bulging  of  the  muscle  below  the  tear  increases  with  time.  We  may 
have  well-marked  ecchymosis  along  the  course  of  the  tendon  after  a 
few  days. 

With  the  rupture  of  this  tendon  the  humeral  head  very  distinctly 
tends  to  move  forward  with  any  muscular  exertion;  it  moves  not  into 
a  position  of  luxation,  but  of  subluxation;  the  anterior  prominence  is, 
however,  well  marked. 
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Operations  for  suture  of  the  ruptured  tendon  have  been  done  with 
success.  As  a  rule,  however,  in  the  individuals  in  whom  this  accident 
occurs,  no  longer  young  and  usually  much  worn,  operation  is  not  ad- 
visable. The  halving  of  the  power  of  the  biceps  is  tolerable;  the  opera- 
tion presents  some  risk. 

BTJKSAL  LESIONS 

The  relation  of  lesions  of  the  bursie  to  shoulder  injuries  has  not  been 
worked  out  adequately. 

Codman*  has  shown  how  adhesions  in  the  subdeltoid  bursa  affect 
motion  at  the  shoulder,  and  has  also  indicated  the  rSle  played  by  partial 
tearing  of  the  supraspinatus  tendon  in  causing  bursal  lesions. 

Stimson  has  noted  the  inevitable  opening  between  joint  and  bursa 
when  the  supraspinatus  tendon  is  torn. 

How  often  this  tearing  happens,  and  how  large  a  rdle  it  plays  in 
our  poor  results,  we  do  not  yet  know.  It  must  be  a  serious  factor, 
but  there  are  no  data  as  yet  to  help  us  in  estimating  it^  importance. 

As  to  lesions  of  other  burste,  I  know  nothing,  and  am  correspondingly 
skeptical. 

*  BoatoD  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour.,  May  31,  1006. 
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CHAPTER  XIII 

FRACTURES  OF  THE  HUHERUSt  UPPER  END 

FRACTURE  OF  THE  HEAD 

Here  and  there  are  reported  fractures  of  the  humeral  head.     These 

may  accompany  luxation,  or  may  come  independently;  there  may  be  a 

splitting  of  the  head   (see  Fig.  196),  or  simply  a  chip  split  off    the 

articular  surface. 

Either  condition  is  very  unusual.     In  either  case  there  is  a  fragment 


Fig.  194.— Heul  of  humenu  Irom  the  fronl.  Fig.  19S.— Had  ot  humerUB  from  behind. 

that  usually  lies  out  of  relation  to  the  head,  even  after  reduction  of  the 
luxation  that  may  he  present, 
'  The  fragment  may  unite  to  the  humeral  head  in  time,  or  may  lie 
free.  If  it  unites,  it  may  increase  the  size  of  the  head,  and  so  limit 
its  range  of  motion.  If  it  does  not  so  unite,  we  have,  of  course,  an 
obstacle  to  motion,  severe  or  trifling,  according  to  its  size  and  location. 
The  cases  I  have  seen  have  been  those  in  which  the  condition  had 
been  overlooked.  These  cases  have  shown  poor  results  before  open 
operation — good  results  or  relatively  good  results  after  operation.  As 
to  the  results  of  such  fracture  properly  reduced  with  early  motion  and 
massage,  I  have  no  data.* 

*  In  one  case,  seen  with  Dr.  Horace  Binney,  there  was  a  split  ruunii^;  through 
the  head  and  not  breaking  out  until  a  point  aboal  4  inches  below.  Union  with 
some  deformity  vaa  prompt,     Thla  represents  a  curiosity,  not  a  type,  I  think. 
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FRACTURE  OF  THE  ANATOmC  NECK 

This  much-written-of  fracture  is,  in  fact,  rare. 

It  consists  of  a  break  between  the  articular  head  and  the  tul>ero3itie3, 
analogous  to  the  fractures  that  occur  close  to  the  head  of  the  femur. 
Like  them,  it  is  a  fracture  of  the  elderly.     It  may  not  be  impacted,  and 


The  fnunoont  urPBBj  on 

-ralion.     The  [nK- 

ne.     The  fruginrnl 
the  tlenoid.     The 


may  or  may  not  be  strictly  intracapsular.  The  anatomic  neck  lies 
within  the  capsule,  but  fractures  do  not  often  coincide  with  the  limits  of 
the  neck  exactly. 

Since  these  cases  have  been  studied  with  the  i-ray  it  appears  that 
real  fractures  of  the  anatomic  neck  are  very  rare.  A  few  cases  of  frac- 
ture of  the  neck  with  dinlocation  are  reported.     (See  FigH.  176,  178.)* 

There  are  some  few  uncomplicated  fractures  at  this  point,  mostly 

*  SiDce  the  above  waa  written  I  have  operates!  on  a  (bird  caao — clean  Tracture 
through  the  neck  with  the  broken  head  lying  under  the  foracoid  process  with  the 
brachi^  plexiui  stretched  across  it. 
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impacted,  in  which  the  data  gained  through  operation  or  otherwise  are 
beyond  dispute.  There  are  some  few  museum  specimens  showing  this 
fracture. 

From  the  ordinary  clinical  point  of  view  this  break  might  almost  be 
considered  as  a  false  conception,  so  rare  is  it.  (What  actually  occur  in 
this  region  are  fractures  separating  the  head,  but  running  through  the 
Ivherosities  or  below  the  tuberosities.)  I  have  personally  seen  twice 
an  unimpactcd  fracture  of  the  anatomic  neck  without  luxation. 

Where  there  is  fracture  of  the  anatomic  neck  without  impaction,  of 

,-  course,  there  is  a  probability  of  non-union.     It  does  not  necessarily 

follow  that  a  fragment  loose 

in    the   joint    undergoes    ne- 

It  simply  does  not  unite 
and  may  be  the  cause  of  an 
irritative  arthritis. 

Any  effort  at  repair  is 
essentially  on  the  side  of  the 
shaft,  not  of  the  head. 

Diagnosis. — Some  cases  are 
recorded  in  which  the  dis- 
placed head  has  been  felt, 
movable,  with  crepitus. 

Crepitus  alone  may  estab- 
lish  the  di^nosis,  if  we  can 
exclude    fracture   of    clavicle 
or   scapula,    or    a   break   of 
*"■  '^-^"hSS^'™;i"ou^ii!::.':dd^"  "'"'     or  through    the  tuberosities. 
Failing  this,  we  must  depend 
on  disability,  on  local  pain  and  tenderness,  on  the  slight  flattening  of 
the  shoulder,  on  the  slight  shortening  of  the  arm,  and  on  such  informa- 
tion as  the  x-ray  can  give.      Shortening  is  so  slight,  even  if  there  is  no 
impaction,  that  its  measurement  is  hardly  serviceable. 

The  impacted  fractures  are  ofen  doubtful,  depending  on  i-rays 
that  show  change  in  the  shape  of  the  head  without  definite  fracture 
lines. 

Treatment.—//!  the  impacted  cases  we  need  Sxation  only.  A  circular 
bandage  or  swathe,  a  shoulder-cap,  and  a  sling  will  suffice  (see  Fig.  198) 
and  need  be  kept  on  only  two  or  three  weeks  before  massage  and  motion 

'  Here,  ae  elsewhere  in  intracapsular  fractures,  a  factor  somewhat  neglected 
latterly  uodoubledly  plays  a  part,  namely,  the  presence  of  synovial  fluid.  Blood 
does  not  coagulate  normally  within  aa  iotact  joiiiC,  and  without  such  coagulation 
efficient  callua-formation  is  impossible.  How  far  this  fact  determines  the  fate  of 
intracapsular  fractures  is  hard  to  say.  I  suspect  it  is  quite  as  important  aa  poor 
nutrition  by  vessels,  etc.;  certainly  chips  of  bone  bathed  in  synovial  fluid  do  not  die 
— and  they  do  not  unite. 
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are  begun,  and  only  a  protective  sling  is  needed.     Fixation  is  ordinarily 
maintained  far  too  long  in  these  cases. 

In  unim-paded  cases  we  must  attempt  to  get  the  best  possible  posi- 
tion. This  will  be  obtained,  as  a  rule,  by  traction  on  the  abducted  arm, 
with  pressure  on  the  head  if  it  is  palpably  displaced. 

Xo  leverage  on  the  head  is  possible,  as  it  carries  no  tendons  and  few, 
if  any,  shreds  of  ligament.  It  may  be,  and  may  remain,  rotated,  or  it 
may  not. 

The  reduction  is  almost  a  chance  reduction  at  best.  . 

Fixation  is  carried  out  in  the  way  just  noted.  Probably  in  most  such  ^^ 
cases  we  shall  not  get  union  anyhow,  so  it 
is  unwise  to  put  off  massage  to  wait  for 
it  too  long.  Unless  there  is  reasonably 
prompt  union,  the  indicated  treatment 
would  be  excision  of  the  fragment,  leav- 
ing a  clean  false  joint,  as  in  excision. 

Such  treatment  would  not  be  wise  in 
a  feeble,  elderly  person,  especially  if  even 
tolerable  function  can  be  obtained  in  the 
case  in  hand,  with  the  head  still  loose  in 
the  joint.  Such  operative  treatment 
win  be  called  for  rarely  in  actual  practice, 
for  it  is  in  such  patients  that  such  frac- 
tures oftenest  occur.  ^'•'-  '"a J^'iS -rtJSliS!  '^'^' 

Results. — Cases  classed  as  of  this  type 
have  t>-pically  shown  excellent  results  in  the  impacted  cases. 

Of  the  unimpacted,  all  that  can  be  said  is  that  mechanically  a  false 
joint  is  tolerably  good;  the  actual  amount  of  function  seems  to  depend 
inversely  on  the  degree  of  associated  arthritis  excited.  Results  in  oper- 
ated cases  are  good,  but  normal  power  of  abduction  is  not  attained,*  and 
the  general  range  of  motion  is  limited  in  some  measure,  as  a  rule. 

FRACTURE  OF  GREATER  AND  LESSER  TUBEROSITIES 
These  lesions  not  very  uncommonly  accompany  luxations  {see  Fig. 
166),  but  may  occur  alone. 

The  fracture  of  the  greater  tuberosity  is  not  rare;  that  of  the 
lesser  is  rare. 

The  presence  of  crepitus,  the  presence  of  a  palpable,  movable  frag- 
ment, give  the  diagnosis  of  this  fracture  as  a  luxation  complication. 
Sometimes  the  loose  fragment  may  be  felt.  The  treatment  is  that  of  the 
luxation,  with  protection  carried  on  a  little  longer  than  would  otherwise 
be  neceasary.t 

*  This  IB  true  ot  all  shoulder  exciaons  from  whatever  cause,  and  is  a  necessary 
result  of  the  mechanics  of  the  joint. 

t  For  conad^ation  of  the  tuberosity  fracture  as  an  impedimenl  to  reduction  see 
under  Shoulder  Dielocations. 
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Like  fractures  may  accompany  fracture  of  the  surgical  neck.  (See 
Fig,  214.)  Here  their  presence  may  be  diagnosed  if  we  can  feel  the  loose 
fragment;  it  may  be  inferred,  from  the  apparent  thickening  or  crepitus 
on  palpation,  but  the  skiagraph  is  apt  to  be  needed  to  make  sure. 

Grbatbr  Tuberosity 
Where  either  tuberosity  alone 
is  broken,  without  luxation,  we 
are  apt  to  find  muscle  action  as 
the  cause;  the  result  is  an  arut- 
sion  of  the  tuberosity ;  the  dis- 
placement is  not  apt  to  be  great, 
as  some  connection  of  the  frag- 
ment with  its  bed  usually  persists. 
Fracture  of  the  greater  tuber- 
osity may,  of  course,  occur  from 
direct  violence. 

Displacement  of   the  greater 
tuberosity  is  apt  to  be  upward. 
Fig,  199.— Fraeiiireof  ihemsunuberosiiy     with  some  forward  or  backward 
",^''by''Dr*p'eTc"B^")r''    ""'■  *'  ^  ^'^'     displacement, and  with  an  (incon- 
stant) rotation  of  the  fragment. 
Diagnosis. — The  head  rotates  with  the  shaft.     There  is  no  shorten- 
ing.    There  is  no  flattening  of  the  shoulder.     There  is  thickening  (bony) 
of  the  region  involved.     There  may  be  a  palpable  loose  fragment.     Man- 
ipulation may  give  crepitus.     In  addition  to  the  usual  local  tenderness 
and  disability  there  is  pain  on  attempts  at  voluntary  outward  rotation. 
The  arm  may  tend  to  rotate  inward. 

Treatment. — Treatment  consists  of  fixation  pure  and  simple,  on  the 
lines  above  described  (under  Anatomic  Neck  Fracture).  It  is  some- 
times well  to  treat  the  lesion  with  the  arm  on  an  abduction  splint 
in  ca.se  of  marked  upward  and  outward  rotation  of  the  fragment  of  the 
tuberosity.  (See  Figs.  234  and  235.*)  In  cases  where  this  fracture 
compiicatos  luxation,  it  may  cause  some  trouble  in  reduction  because  it 
remains  attached  to  the  glenoid  rim  and  may  get  in  the  way.  In  other 
cases  the  fibrous  attachments  to  the  humerus  are  preserved,  and  re- 
duction is  a  simple  matter. 

Union  is  usually  bony.  Ncceasarily,  there  is  some  thickening  and  de- 
formity. If  extreme,  this  thickening  may  limit  motion  by  contact  with 
the  acromion.  It  does  not  affect  the  use  of  the  muscles  inserted  on  the 
tul)erosity,  as  a  rule. 

Lesser  Tuberosity 
This  process  is  still  less  often  torn  away,  with  or  without  luxation. 
The  lesser  tuberosity  displaces  inward  when  it  gives  way.     When  it  is 
*  If  this  docs  not  give  proper  redui^tion,  open  operation  will  be  indicated. 
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broken,  there  ia  no  longer  an  inner  edge  to  the  bicipital  groove,  and  the 
tendon  may  sUp  inward. 

Dii^nosis  of  the  fracture  as  such  depends  on  local  tcndfmess  and 
on  the  presence,  to  the  inner  side  of  the  humeral  head,  of  a  hard,  movable 
mass  not  sharing  in  rotation  movements.  Inward  rotation  by  active 
muscle  action  is  lost.  Attempts  at  such  action  give  pain.  Act'ording 
to  Bardenheuer,  the  arm  tends  to  lie  in  outward  rotation. 

Treatment  is  by  fixation  with  the  arm  flexed  and  adducted,  to  relax 
the  biceps  and  the  muscles  directly  attached  to  the  tuberosity,  with  a 
shoulder-cap  added  for  protection. 

Results. — Functional  results  would  seem  to  be  uniformly  good, 
though  not  perfect.  There  is  apt  to  be  some  persistent  thickening, 
owing  to  the  necessarily  imperfect  replacement  of  the  fragment. 

SEPABAnON  OF  THE  EPIPHYSIS 
The  shape  and  limits  of  the  epiphysis  are  shown  in  Figs.  200,  201, 
202,  204. 

It  may  be  separated  at  any  time  in  childhood, 
beginning  with  the  separations  inflicted  by  the  ob- 
stetrician in  arm  traction,  but  .separation  is  rarely  met 
except  between  four  and  thirteen  years  of  age. 
During  this  period  it  is  far  commoner  than  luxa- 
tion— probably  much  commoner  than  fracture  of 
the  sui^cal  neck.  It  results  apparently  from  the 
same  sorts  of  trauma. 

The  lesion  is  a  clean  separation  in  the  earlier 
years;  later  there  is  apt  to  be  a  chip  of  the  dla- 
physis    separated    with    the   epiphysis.     There    is 
the    usual     tendency    to     extreme    stripping     up 
of  untorn  periosteum   that  occurs  in  most  epiph- 
yseal separations.     Here  this  stripping  occurs   on 
the  outer  side,  as  a  rule.     (See 
Fig.  202.)     Displacement,  usu- 
ally of  the  shaft  forward  and 
inward,  is  often  great.     Dam- 
age   to    nerves    or    vessels   is 
rather  rare. 

Diagnosis.^In     childhood 

this  is  the  first   lesion   to    be 

yii.  200. —  Epi-     thought  of  in  this  region.    The 

pbvsffl  of    humenn  ■!  "  r  _  1    „  rig,  2(11.— Brlnlion  r>f 

ri«ht  y*ara  (W«mn  presence  oi  some  grave  dam-  thteiiiHuieotthfshc.iii.iiT- 
Mu,«um,       ,p«im™     ^^^  -^^  Ordinarily  obvious  from     S'KJ^h'J^^^ZT.SS^Sj.T' 

swelUng   and   disability.     On 
palpation,  the  characteristic  displacement  is  made  out  and  the  upper 
end  of  the  shaft  is  easily  felt,  displaced  up  and  inward.     Sometimes  it 
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gives  an  actually  visible  projection.      (See  Figs.  205  and  207.)     There 
is  some  shortening — but  not  necessarily  a  great  deal  of  shortening. 

The  axis  of  the  arm  is  obviously  displacpd,  just  as  with  luxation,  up, 
inward,  and  forward.     The  anterior  axillary  fold  is  distorted  (Fig.  223). 
The  head  is  palpable  only  as  the  normal  resistance  to  be  felt  under 
the  acromion. 

There  may  be  crepitus,  but  only  sofl  crepitus,  often  to  be  brought  out 
only  by  vigorous  manipulation  under  traction,  for  the  shaft  is  apt  to 
slip  clear  by  the  head. 

The  injury  is  a  perfectly  typi- 
cal one;  the  deformity  is  almost 
always  the  same,  the  displacement 
varying  only  in  degree.'  The  shaft 


Tig.  SOS  —Sepmliod  of  the  epiphysll.  shmft 
dwpUml  up  and  lorwanl.  On  operslina  I  (uund 
Ibe  eni  of  Ihe  ahsfl  buried  in  the  deltoid  muscle, 
RedlKlioQ  -Km  eaay.  Poaitiaa  wu  muDluneil 
with  a  siiule  suture  of  kaocvtw  tecidQii  placed 
through  driil-holea.   An  ideal  result  woa  obtuoed. 


is  pulled  inward  and  upward  by  the  muscles,  even  if  not  originally  so 
displaced.  The  bead  lies  in  the  socket,  but  may  rotate  as  it  does  in 
the  fracture  of  the  surgical  neck.     (See  Fig.  203.) 

Treatment. — The  problem  of  treatment  is  no  different  from  that  of 
a  fracture  across  the  tuberosities,  except  that — and  this  is  important — 
we  have  in  these  epiphyseal  cases  a  long  strip  of  intact  tough  periosteum. 
This  seems  to  act  as  an  obstaclef  to  the  ordinary  means  of  reduction, 

•  Original  backward  or  outward  diaploeemcnt  I  have  s«en  but  twice, 
t  Allis  has  shown  how  such  a  periosteal  strip  may  be  a  real  obstacle  in  the  re- 
duction of  thigh  fractures;  probablj'  it  acts  in  a  like  manner  here,  chough  the  hu- 
merus head  shows  no  great  deviatiOD  from  the  line  of  the  shaft.  In  the  main, 
however,  the  obstacle  here  is  that  the  strap  of  periosteum  is  short,  and  a  pull  in  the 
tine  of  the  shaft  tends,  not  to  reduce,  but  to  dnve  the  displaced  fragments  together, 
(See  Fig.  210.) 
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CertMnly  the  average  end-result  of  a  separation  of  the  epiphysis  is  far 
less  satisfactory  than  that  of  a  fracture  at  like  height  in  the  adult,  so 


t  h«8t  result  oblsiniibtE  by   ralurlion  unil  spTiiilii  in  Ihix  caw  (c 
ich  »  teault  gives  lillle  permanent  cieformity  ■ml  goocl  tunctioo.  bi 


far  as  position  goes.     I  have  seen  case  after  case  with  a  deformity  like 
that  of   Fig.  207  or  even  Fig.   205,  after   treatment   by  surgeons  of 
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acknowledged  skill  and  carefulness,  and  in  my  own  cases  the  results 
have  not  been  what  I  might  wish. 

Accordingly,  my  belief  as  to  the  desirable  routine  is  as  follows — we 
should  attempt  reduction  by  abduction,  traction,  direct  pressure,  etc., 
as    for    fracture.      If   apparently 
successful,  we  should  "check"  our 
replacement  by  palpation  and  by 
fresh  Roentgen  plates. 

If  the  replacement  is  not  good, 
we  should  cut  down  and  reduce 
the  displacement  under  the  eye; 
then  suture  the  bones  with  kan- 
garoo tendon  or  with  a  reliable 
catgut  to  insure  maintenance  of 
reduction.  In  this  way  we  can 
secure  perfect  reduction  and  re- 
sults.   "'" 

This  operative  procedure  has  frequently  been  carried  out  with  good 
results  by  myself  and  others.  I  have  operated  in  four  cases  after  re- 
peated attempts  by  myself  and  others  to  reduce  displacement  by  ordi- 
nary methods.  The  obstacle  in  one  case  chanced  to  be  not  periosteum, 
but  an  embedding  of  the  end  of  the  shaft  in  the 
substance  of  the  deltoid.  Reduction  was  made  and 
secured  by  a  stitch  of  kangaroo  tendon.  C'onval- 
escence  was  uneventful,  and  a  perfect  functional 
result  was  secured  in  a  very  short  time.  (See 
Figs.  205  and  206} 

The  fact  that  I  have  not  operated  oftener  is  due 
purely  to  the  conservatism  of  my  patients  and  of 
Fig  210.— Sketch     the  avDragc  surgical  opinion  of  this  community.     I 

to  show  Ihi  penoMenI       ,     ,.  ,  ?  ,*  .,,..,  -      . 

ob9ta<-ie  to  ratueiion.     belicve  this  to  be  an  operable  lesion  in  the  mnjority 

of  ?he  ilrmw  tMiiL"l"       of  CasCS. 

iS'^S^^i""""'  ""'  Results-^Cases    perfectly    re<luced    get   perfect 

functional  results.  Cases  ill-reduced  get  surpris- 
ingly good  function,  but  retain,  as  a  rule,  a  limitation  of  forward 
elevation  and  of  abduction,  owing  to  the  deformity  and  thickening, 
and  show,  for  years  at  least,  an  obvious  ileformity.  Later  interfer- 
ence with  growth  in  the  length  of  the  arm  is  recorded  in  a  numlx-r  of 
cases,  but  seems  so  rare  compared  with  the  total  number  that  we  may 
almost  disregard  it. 

FRACTURE  THROUGH  OR  BELOW  THE  TUBEROSITIES   {Incltidlna  "Swr- 
eical  Neck  "  Fracturea) 
The  usual  fracture  lines  are  shown  in  Figs.  211  and  212.     Solid 
impaction  may  occur,  or  a  light  impaction,  or  oftenest  none  at  all. 
In  the  last  case  the  deformity  may  be  consiilerable. 
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Fie.    213.— Imp«ct«l  frarlura  of  the  ,     Kik,  Z14.— Kraoture  ol  ■u^cia;n«li  W  1iuidb«. 


(WBrreu  MuBeum  ipeiini 


m  with  Ur.  bTg.  BracliBlt. 
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The  injury  results  from  a  fall,  usually  on  the  outer  side  or  on  the 
front  of  the  shoulder,  from  abduction  (leverage  across  acromion?), 
from  a  force  appHed  to  the  elbow 
driving  the  bone  up  and  forward,  or 
even  from  a  fall  on  the  back  of  the 
shoulder. 
(         ^^        ^  Ledoiis. — Apart  from  the  vary- 


ing height  of  the  fracture  tines,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  variation  in 
extent  and  direction  of  displacement,  and  of  reciprocal  impaction  if 
any  impaction  exists. 

There  is  no  use  in  classifying  these  displacements  too  closely,  for 
we  do  not  yet  know  what  they  cor- 
respond to  in  cause,  in  indicated 
treatment,  or  in  prognosis.  Figs. 
211  to  222  will  suffice  to  show  the 
variants  of  type.     The  eroded  forms 


Fir  217.— PracturvoIthcBurgicsloKkoflbc  FIe.  318— Siirvirnl  neck  fnirliiTF  i    . 

hunwrus.      Much  dianlwcment.     hooae  Gbroiii       in  sliiihl  abtluctiun,  ihrniKh  lo  a  le^f  Jt-greelbmi 
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(Fig.  217)  seen  long  after  injury  leave  us  with  little  information  as  to 
the  original  plane  of  lesion. 

Associatcil  fracture  of  one  or  both 
tuberosities  is  not  rare.  (See  Figs. 
166  and  199.)  Spiral  or  oblique  lines 
are  not  very  uncommon. 

It  may  be  noted  that  in  all  the 
cases  that  one  would  think  of  putting 


Fin.  220.— Fraclurc  of 


\\\e  eiirgiral  neck,  un-  Fig.  221. — Fracture  of  Ihe  surgirnl  neck. 

le.i  lo  iioor  J-raj  yiiul),         just  ImTow  the  epiuhvseal  line,  in  n  child.    The 
IwinlcR  sliow  the  fevel  of  the  epiphyseal  line. 
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in  this  class  the  lowtT  fragmftit  t-arrips  tlic  attachniont  of  the  great  ad- 
ductors (the  latiasimus  and  pectoral),  while  the  head  carries  the  in- 


Fig.  222.— Ca«  ops  n.i 


□twrilfd  b>'  the  wrilrr  A»Kiut  20,  iWa.     Sniuhini  of  the  nurnJi-Bl  rii 
mnl  by  ilcDotd  (rutum  <rougb  alutcb  from  sn  miid«|UKl*  x-ny'i. 


Fis.  22:1.— Fractufe  of  the  siirKii-sl  neck:   displuemeni  of  the  ahnft  up  and  in  (shiriinc  of  Iha 
•nlerior  MiLlliiry  fold):    lorn  of  radial  pulse. 
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sertions  of  the  short  rotators,  and,  what  is  more  important,  of  the  short 
abductors. 

It  is  for  thia  reason  that,  in  eases  in  which  there  is  no  impaction, 
the  tendency  to  displacement  is  practically 
~i  constant,  namely,  abduction  and  solhe  out- 
ward rotation  of  the  upper  fragment,  addud- 
tion — and  usually  forward  and  upward  dis- 
placement—of the  end  of  the  shaft. 

There  is  usually  an  obvious  shifting  of 
the  anterior  axillary  fold  (Fig.  223), 

This  fracture  is  not  very  liable  to  inter- 
position of  periosteum  or  muscles  or  tendons 
between  the  fragments. 

Nerve  or  vessel  injuries  are  rather  rare. 
Diagnosis. — Impacted. — The  signs  of  lo- 
calized damage  are  obvious.  Eeehymosis 
and  ^swelling  are  usual.  Tenderness,  vol- 
untary fixation  due  to  pain,  pain  about 
the  joint  and  down  the  arm,  are  nearly 
always  present. 

The  arm  lies  at  the  side,  not  abducted, 
but  the  general  axis  may  be  displaced  inward, 
giving  an  appearance  not  unlike  that  of  the 
displacement  with  luxation. 
The  arm  is  held  supported  by  the  other  hand. 
Motion  is  limited  only  as  a  result  of  pain  and  spasm,  as  a  rule. 
There  is  flattening  of  the  shoulder  from  the  outside,  slight  promi- 
nence of  the  shoulder  in  front. 

Shortening  is  slight,  often  apparently  absent. 
Unimpacted.—li  the  fracture  is  loose,  there  is 
usually  httle  flattening  on  the  outside,  but  an 
obvious  prominence  of  the  upper  end  of  the  shaft 
in  front — a  rough  prominence  very  different  from 
the  smooth  head  of  a  luxation,  and  usually  lying 
a  bit  lower  down. 

There  is  shortening,  varying  from  almost 
nothing  to  an  inch  or  more. 

Failure  of  the  head  to  move  with  the  shaft, 
to  rotate  when  the  elbow  is  rotated,  is  the  best 
single  sign;  it  is  of  no  use  unless  the  fracture  is 
loose;  moreover,  we  must  be  careful  not  to 
loosen  an  impacted  or  firmly  entangled  fracture 
to  test  this  point. 

Crepitus  is  often  obtainable  in  loose  {or  loosened)  fractures,  but 
not  always  easily  obtainable. 


ent  for  ahorten. 
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Pain  on  upward  pressure  on  the  elbow,  pain  felt  at  the  shoulder,  is  of 
8oine  value  as  an  indication  of  fracture. 

Treatment. — Impacted. — In  case  there  is  impaction,  our  first  duty 
is  to  determine  whether  we  should  not  leave  this  impaction  alone.  As 
a  rule,  we  should  leave  it  alone.  It  is  juatifialde  to  break  up  an  im- 
paction here  only  if  the  positions  biad  enough  to  justify  us  in  takinf;  a 
definite,  even  if  small,  risk  of  non-union.  Often  it  is  wise  not  to  decide 
until  a  skiagraph  is  taken.  If  we  break  up  the  impaction,  the  further 
treatment  is  that  of  any  unimpacted  case. 

If  we  decide  to  let  the  impaction  remain,  our  treatment  is  one  of 
fixation  and  protection  only — sling,  cir- 
cular, and  shoulder-cap.  This  must  be 
retained  for  about  four  weeks,  but  mas- 
sage may  be  begun  at  one  week,  and 
passive  motion,  gently,  as  soon  as  two 
weeks  at  latest. 

Unimpacted  Fracture.  Reduction. — 
Here  we  have  to  deal  with  a  head 
sometimes  displaced  forward  or  back, 
almost  always  rotated  up-  and  outward 
by  the  supraspinatus  and  infraspinatus 
and  teres  minor  muscles,  and  pretty 
firmly  fixed.  The  shaft,  addueted, 
usually  lies  to  the  inner  side,  either 
overlapping  the  head  or  entangled  with 
it  at  an  angle. 

In  either  case  we  must  use  traction 
with  direct  manipulation  of  the  end  of 
the  shaft.  If  we  abduct  the  arm  and 
rotate  it  a  little  outward,  it  will  better 
correspond  to  the  position  uf  the  head, 
and  reduction  will  go  better. 

Abduct,  then,  apply  strong  traction  Rg.  226.— R<duct>on;  traction  in 

in    the    line    of  the  arm,  rocking  and     on' iHiT shaft  li^Th'one'^ndl'^ie^ttae 
rotating   it   the   while,    and    have    an     o"""  ■'"'^  "-e -houider  ..,.«,rd. 
assistant  press  on  the  displaced  upper  end  of  the  shaft,  pushing  it 
toward  the  head,  which  is  supported  by  counterpressure  (Fig.  226). 

The  success  of  reduction  is  indicated  by  crepitus,  and  in  fortunate 
cases  rewarded  by  an  interlocking  of  fr^ments.  The  perfection  of 
[>osition  is  tested  by  palpation,  by  measurement  of  length,  and  by  the 
fact  of  rotation  of  the  interlocked  upper  fragment  with  the  arm. 

Sometimes  traction  downward,  or  downward  and  backward,  is  more 
efficient.     It  is  all  a  matter  of  the  detail  of  displacement. 

Often  a  leverage  over  the  fist  or  wrist  as  a  fulcrum  on  the  inner 
side  of  the  displaced  lower  frf^ment  helps  reduction. 
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Apparatus. — I  have  always  found  a  carefully  fitted  axillary  pad,  co- 


inicard  rolKtioa:  rardy  used  or  needed. 


aptation  splints,  closely  applied,  running  up  the  outer,  front,  and  b^ 
sides  of  the  upper  arm,  a  wrist-sling,  a  wide  swathe,  and  a  shoulder-cap 
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Tig.  2^9.— Axillary  P«d  Bp)Ji«l  loo  loir 
DiR«  truina    fram   z-ray   plkle.    (Aulhar'i 

over  all  for  protection,  to  be  a  perfectly  satisfactory  apparatus.  An 
elbow  splint  is  rarely  indicated.  As  a  rule,  sufficiently  good  entangle- 
ment, if  we  may  so  call  it,  of  the  broken  ends  can 
be  secured  so  as  to  make  the  tendency  to  displace- 
ment by  the  pull  of  the  deltoid  comparatively  slight; 
all  the  other  muscle  pulls  may  be  neutralized  in  the 
above  apparatus  by  arranging  padding. 

Many  forma  of  dressing  have  been  recommended. 
One  class  rest  on  the  theory  of  necessary  traction 
in  the  line  of  the  arm.  These  are:  a  weight  hung 
from  the  elbow  by  adhesive-plaster  strips  applied 
above  the  elbow,*  the  patient  being  up  and  about, 
or  Bardenhauer's  complicated  pulley  apparatus  for 
traction  in  bed,  and,  finally, — best  of  all,  if  we 
want  light  traction, — a  pi aster-of -Paris  bandage 
that  both  &xes  the  arm  and  weights  it,  while  the 
arm  is  supported  only  by  a  sling  at  the  wrist. 

If  we  have  a  spiral  or  oblique  fracture,  or  if  we 
must  work  against  spastic  action  of  very  powerful 
muscles,  one  or  another  of  these  methods  may  be  of 

*  .\n  inlemal  anpilar  tin  splint  may  bo  applied,  and  the 
weight  hung  from  this.  (See  Fig.  233.)  This  is  efficient  and 
cornfortable. 

*  14 
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use;  ordinarily,  they  are  not  needed,  and  we  had  better  get  good  re- 
position first — it  is  not  so  hard  to  hold  it  once  it  is  attained. 


Another  class  of  devices  is  intended  to  keep  the  arm  in  abduction  to 
correspond  with  the  displacement  of  the  upper  fragment.  Mittel- 
dorpp's  triangle  is  the  most  used  type. 
It  may  be  dismissed  with  the  remark 
that  it  keeps  the  arm  abducted,  but 
abducted  in  internal  rotation.  The 
Osgood  and  Penhallow  splint  (see  Figs, 


Flj.    m— Wrial-slinn..   -inler- 

w«Kht  bung  on  (his  9i)lint  by  means 
of  «ati«ive  plwier.     Thi«  ineihp<l  i^ 


—Modifiot  forrn  of  Dr.  Geo.  H.  Monk'i 

le  fcireium:  2-3,  from  elbow 
■    n<LHirip,,3-4--  "      ' 
The  wire  u. 
■.  2  ■od  2  ,_...,  _ 


-   -   „  _„   -  ■  3-<-S-8  ItivM  Ihe  support 

nirainst  the  body.     The  wire  is  Bdequnrely  paildfd ;  Ihe 
Hpare  beloeen  1  and  2  and  2, and  3  is  bridged  wiih 


rnund  the  opp 
I  lo  let  the  ami  li. 


e  of  II 


322  and  323)  I  have  used  and  found  better  in  this  regard,  but  even  this  is 
not  usually  adapted  to  this  particular  fracture. 

If  abduction  is  necessary, — that  is,  if  on  reduction  in  abduction  we 
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cannot  so  entangle  the  fracture  surfaces  that  the  head  rotates  down  when 
the  arm  is  lowered,— then  the  triangle  devised  by  Dr.  George  H.  Monks* 
will  serve  best  (this  is  showa  m  Fig.  234).  When  such  a  spiint 
cannot  be  made  readily,  the  same  position  may  be  secured  with  plaster- 
of-Paris  (Fig.  235). 

Reduction — and  reimpaction  so  far  as  possible — is  the  keynote  of 
success;  this  once  accomplished,  special  apparatus  is  not  often  called 
for. 

After-treatment. — Apparatus  must  be  worn  for  three  to  five  weeks, 
according  to  the  promptness  of  apparent  union  (tested  by  elevation, 
abduction,  and  rotation).     Elarly  massage  and  passive  motion  at  two 


PInler  ia  much  l«sa  eomfortsble  than  Ibt  Iriuifle  of  Fig.  234, 

or  three  weeks  help  much.     Hand,  wrist,  and  elbow  motions  (passive) 
are  indicated  within  a  week. 

Results. — Union  usually  occurs  promptly.  Permanent  non-union 
does  occur,  but  is  a  rarity. 

Delayed  union  is  less  rare,  but  not  to  he  expected. 

There  seems  to  be  no  tendency  to  progressive  deformity. 

Return  of  function  is  slow;  as  with  luxations,  tlie  ability  to  put  the 
arm  behind  the  head  and  behind  the  back  returns  last  of  all,  but  unless 
the  reposition  has  been  unfortunate  it  does  return. 

Do  not  expect  end-results  before  four  to  six  months,  and  adapt  the 
prognosis  to  something  near  this  date. 

■  Monks,  Boston  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour.,  1890,  cxxiii,  p.  183. 
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CHAPTER  XIV 

THE  ELBOW 

Injuries  to  this  joint  are  very  common,  especially  in  children  under 
twelve  years  of  age.  In  children,  falls  are  apt  to  be  received  on  the 
eltww,  because  children  do  not  save  themselves  by  throwing  out  their 
hands.  So  it  happens  that  elbow  injuries  in  adults  result,  as  a  rule, 
from  severe  accidents,  while  in  children  the  fall  that  gives  such  injuries 
may  often  enough  be  very  slight.  From  this  fact,  and  from  the  anatomic 
differences  dependent  on  the  very  complicated  form  of  epiphysis  at  the 


lower  end  of  the  humerus,  the  fracture  forms  in  adults  and  those  in 
children  arc  very  unlike.  The  luxations  are,  of  course,  practically 
identical. 

LANDMARKS 

The  landmarks  of  the  elbow  are  the  olecranon,  the  two  condyles, 
the  head  of  the  radius,  and  the  lower  portion  of  the  shaft  of  the  humerus 
at  the  front. 

It  is  often  stated  that  the  two  condyles  arc  equally  distant  from  the 
olecranon,  that  they  lie  at  the  same  height  when  the  arm  hangs  at  the 
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side,  and  that,  with  the  arm  at  right  angles,  the  olecranon  and  condyles 
are  on  the  same  vertical  plane. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  olecranon  is  distinctly  nearer  to  the  internal 


than  to  the  external  condyle,  and  in  some  indi%'iduals  this  difference' is 
considerable  (Fig.  236). 


With  the  arm  hanging  straight,  the  olecranon  is  apt  to  lie  a  trifle 
higher  than  the  line  between  the  two  condyles. 

In  the  lateral  view,  with  the  arm  at  a  right  angle,  the  olecranon 
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tip,  as  is  seen  in  the  accompanying  cut  (Fig.  240),  lies  distinctly  behind 

the  plane  of  the  condyles. 

In  determining  the  landmarks  of  an  injured  elbow  not  only  must 
these  facts  be  borne  in  mind, 
"  ■  but  a  comparison  must  be 
made  with  the  elbow  on  the 
sound  side,  for  normal  var- 
iations are  considerable.  In 
feeling  for  the  landmarks, 
the  elbow  is  flexed. 


Fig.  239.— Shows  Iht  .ncrenM  m  prominence  of   the  oie-  Fjb.     240.— The    olecranon 

felt    points  of 'extend"  e'on^'£ 

The  olecranon  is  first  identified,  if  possible,  by  its  continuity  with 

the  subcutaneous  surface  of  the  ulna. 

Shortening  is  measured  from  the  olecranon.     {See  Fig.  242.)' 

By  pressing  in  above  the  olecranon  behind,  it  is  often  possible  to  feel 

the  sigmoid  surface  of  the  ulna,  if  there  is  dislocation  (Fig.  241). 


The  internal  epicondyle  may  be  felt  in  most  cases  without  difficulty, 
and  may  be  recognized  by  its  hook-like  shape  and  by  the  presence  of 
the   ulnar  nerve  within  the   groove  formed  by   this  hook  (Fig.  243). 
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In  many  instances  the  ulnar  nerve  is  more  certainly  to  be  i<lcntified  than 
any  other  structure  about  the  elbow,  being  the  only  structure  on  the 

inner  side,  running  vertically,  which  can  be 

rolled  under  the  finger.' 

The  external  condyle  can  best  1m;  identified 


#^^^^ 


by  placing  the  first  two  fingers  on  the  external  condyle  and  on  the 
radial  head  respectively,  and  rotating  the  forearm  (Fig.  244). 

Any  point  which  rotates  freely  is 
^ll  I'jji  presumably  the  head  of  the  radius. 

1 1  There  is  normally  a  sufficient  asym- 


dyle.  One  finaer  rwls  on  Ih«  condyle,  one  oi 
tbe  ra-lial  hfwTin  from  of  it:  when  ihe  foream 
ia  rolsied.  Ihr  iko  an  readily  diiTerenlialed. 

metry  of  the  radial  head  so  that  this  rotation  is  readily  perceived,  even 
though  there  be  some  swelling. 

*  "  The  Ulnar  Nerve  as  a  Landmark  of  the  Elbow,"  F.  J.  Cotton,  Dosl on  Med, 
and  Suig.  Jour.,  1906,  civ,  p.  37. 
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Any  fixed  point  (felt  in  this  test)  is  probably  the  external  condyle. 

Except  for  this  test  by  rotation  there  is  likely  to  be  considerable  con- 
fusion in  this  matter,  as  the  radial  head  may  frequently  be  the  most 
prominent  structure  at  this  side  of  the  joint. 

Flexion  and  extension  at  the  elbow  in  most  cases  help  the  distinction, 
for  the  condyle  does  not  move  much  with  the  forearm,  even  if  there  is  a 
break  above  it. 

The  position  of  the  lower  part  of  the  humerus  in  front  is  best  made 
out  by  pushing  the  thumb  in  behind  the  biceps  on  the  outer  side,  as 
shown  in  the  sketch  (Fig.  246). 

In  determining  all  these  landmarks  in  a  swollen  elbow  it  may  be 
necessary    to    reduce    the   edema    by 


In   this   massage   the   tips   of    the 
thumbs  and  fingers  are  used,  first  t-o 


press  in  slowly  until  a  considerable  pit  is  produced;  then  this  pit  is,  by 
kneading  in  a  divergent  spiral,  enlarged  to  the  size  that  is  needed  to 
bring  the  given  landmark  within  reach  of  the  finger-tip.  For  any 
fracture  or  luxation  within  a  week  or  ten  days  from  the  date  of  injury 
this  method  is  perfectly  efiicient,  and,  if  carried  out  slowly,  it  is  practi- 
cally painless.  Sometimes  temporary  firm  bandaging  of  the  part  with 
a  rubber  bandage  or  with  an  elastic  woven  bandage  is  a  useful  pre- 
liminary to  this  examination. 

Later,  there  occurs  in  many  fractures  a  firm  infiltration  of  the  sub- 
cutaneous and  deeper  tissues,  especially  just  outside  the  area  covered  by 
splints,  that  cannot  be  massaged  away  satisfactorily. 
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ELBOW  DISLOCATION 

Dislocations  at  the  elbow  are  common  in  both'children  and  adults. 
They  do  occur  from  falls  on  the  elbow,  but  seem  to  come  more  often 
from  falls  on  the  hand  so  received  that  the 
arm   is  driven    into   hyperextension,  or   is 
driven  forcibly  up  in  a  position  of  partial 
extension.     (See  Fig.  248.) 

LESIONS 

Obviously,  there  must  be  much  tearing 
of  ligaments  in  all  forms  of  elbow  luxation. 

Backward  Luxation.^ In  the  usual  back-    . 
ward  luxation  the  internal  lateral  ligament 
is  always  torn;  the  external  lateral  is  usually 
torn.     The  anterior  ligaments  and  capsule 
are,  and  must  be,  ruptured;  behind,  the     nut^b^^uuraot  Mbow  bipent. 
damage  is  sometimes  only  a  ligament  tear, 

but  often  it  is,  in  the  main,  a  stripping  up  of  the  periosteum*  from 
the  shaft  of  the  humerus. 

Either  epicondyle  may  be  torn  loose:  the  internal  is  often  torn 
off  by  the  strain  on  the  internal  lateral  ligament.  If  torn  loose,  these 
condylar  fragments  are  displaced  wilk  the  forearm,  usually  bacltward. 


corapLicAnoNS 

In  rotatory  luxation,  particularly,  the  displaced  internal  epicondyle 
may,  on  reduction,  be  driven  into  the  joint. 

There  may  be  damage  to  radius  or  ulna  at  the  joint. 

There  may  rarely  be  an  entanglement  of  the  biceps  tendon  behind 
the  external  condyle  (Michaux,  autopsy);  other  than  this,  there  seem 
to  be  no  tendon  or  muscle  complications  worth  considering. 

Tearing  of  the  brachial  artery  belongs  to  the  complications  of  the 
rare  compound  luxation,  and  is  excessively  rare  at  that,  (Flaubert's 
case  of  brachial  artery  rupture  resulted  not  from  the  dislocation,  but 
from  the  reduction  manoeuvers.) 

Nerve  complications,  save  contusion  or  pinching  of  the  ulnar,  are  also 
practically  confined  to  cases  of  compound  dislocation.  Median  and 
musculospiral  lesions  have  occurred. 

Ulnar  nerve  injurj',  on  the  other  hand,  is  not  rare.  The  ulnar 
nerve  is  rather  firmly  bound  down  in  the  groove  behind  the  internal 
epicondyle,  and  it  may  be  hurt  in  any  kind  of  luxation,  and  is  apt  to  be 


•  This  stripped-up  periosteum  is 
bone  behind  and  to  the  outer  side  of 


the  source  of  the  massive  forniuuuj. 
the  joint,  regularly  found  at  operation 


of  [ 
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hurt  if  there  is  a  tearing  off  of  this  epicondyle.  Two  cases  in  point  have 
lately  come  under  my  notice:  in  one  the  nerve  w&s  stretched  over  the 
displaced  epicondyle;  in  the  other,  the  epicondyle,  draped  into  the 
joint  in  reduction,  compressed  the  nerve  by  holding  taut  a  strip  of  fibrous 
tissue  that  crossed  the  nerve. 

In  other  cases  the  mechanism  is  one  of  mere  contusion  at  the  time 
of  displacement  or  of  a  temporary  stretching,  fully  relieved  by  reduction. 

In  a  good  many  cases  of  dislocation  the  patients  complain  of 
temporary  pain  or  numbness  in  the  ulnar  side  of  the  hand. 

Compound  luxations  are  rare. 

If  there  is  penetration  of  the  skin,  it  is  due  to  the  protrusion  of  the 
humerus  through  the  soft  parts  in  front  of  the  joint. 

GENERAL  DUGNOSIS  OF  LXJXATIONS  OF  THE  ELBOW 

According  to  the  direction  of  the  force,  and  more  particularly  accord- 
ing to  the  damage  done  to  the  ligaments,  the  direction  of  displacement 
varies.  Most  often  it  is  directly  backward;  not  unusually  more  or 
less  outward  as  well. 

Rotatory  luxations  also  occur — i.  e.,  luxations  backward  in  which 
but  one  lateral  ligament  is  torn  and  in  which  there  is  total  luxation  of 
one  Irane,  partial  luxation  of  the  other. 

Inward  luxation,  and  the  forward  displacement,  though  among  the 
well-attested  possibilities,  are,  so  rare  as  to  be  only  curiosities. 

"Dirergent  luxations"  are  still  rarer. 

There  is  in  the  backward  luxation  at  this  joint,  as  in  other  disloca- 
tions, a  good  deal  of  pain.  Swelling  is  not  always  especially  prompt  or 
very  severe. 

In  the  backward  luxations  the  arm  is  hokl  in  semiflexion  (at  about 
130  to  140  degrees,  usually);  flexion  is  painful,  and  is  practicable  only 
to  perhaps  1 10  degrees.  Extension  is  possible  to  a  varying  extent,  but 
is  never  normal.     All  motion  is  painful.     There  is  marked  muscle  spasm. 

On  inspection  the  displacement  is  obvious  to  the  practised  eye. 
The  only  question  is  usually  between  the  dislocation  and  the  supra- 
condylar fracture  which  results  from  like  mechanical  causes,  and  shows 
a  similar  displacement. 

In  dislocation  (backward)  the  olecranon  lies  behind  the  humerus, 
behind  its  normal  relation;  there  is  a  concavity  above  it,  equally  per- 
ceptible whether  it  appears  as  a,  in  Fig.  249,  or  as  6. 

The  prominence  of  the  olecranon  is  increased  by  flexion  of  the  arm 
(Fig.  239). 

On  examination  we  first  identify  the  various  landmarks — the  two 
epicondyles,  the  olecranon,  and  the  radial  head.  At  times  it  may  be 
necessary  to  massage  away  the  edema,  but  this  is  always  practicable 
with  patience,  except  in  old  cases. 
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As  a  rule,  it  is  possible  to  feel  the  hollow  of  the  olecranon  at  the 
back  of  the  elbow,  as  indicated  in  the  sketch.  If  this  is  clearly  felt, 
the  question  of  diagnosis  is  settled. 

The  head  of  the  radius  may  be  certainly  identified  by  lajing  two 
fingers,  one  on  the  external  condyle,  the  other  on  the  radial  head  (see 
Fig.  244),  and  then  rotating  the  forearm. 

The  internal  epicondyle  is  recognized  by  its  hook-like  shape,  and,  if 
there  is  any  doubt,  by  its  relation  to  the  readily  palpable  ulnar  nerve. 

As  to  the  external  condyle,  there  may  be  some  question,  especially 
if  the  dislocation  be  out  and  back  or  rotatory;  with  direct  luxation  back- 
ward there  is  no  trouble.  If  the  dislocation  be  directly  outward,  of 
course,  the  external  condyle  will  be  l>eyond  reach  of  palpation.  If  it 
is  within  reach,  it  may  be  distinguished  from  the  radial  head,  which 
usually  lies  in  contact  with  it,  by  the  rotation  of  the  ra<iius,  and  by  the 
fact  that  the  coadyle  does  not  move  with  the  radius  in  flexion  and  ex- 
tension. Remember,  however,  that  a  fractured  external  condyle  may  so 
move,  though  very  slightly. 

With  the  five  landmarks — olecranon,  bead  of  radius,  internal  epi- 
condyle, external  condyle,  front  of  lower  end  of  humeral  shaft — all 
determined,  there  need  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  question  of  displacement 
in  any  of  the  forms  of  luxation,  and  but  rarely  in  the  fractures. 

Whether  in  the  presence  of  a  dislocation  there  are  or  are  not  asso- 
ciated fractures  is  not  so  easily  determined. 

Avulsion  of  the  tip  of  the  in/ernn?.  condyle  very  often  complicates 
dislocation,  and  not  very  infrequently  small  portions  of  the  external 
condyle  are  loosened,  with  the  periosteum. 

Fractures  of  the  coronoid  complicating  dislocation  are  less  heard  o( 
since  the  a;-ray  has  given  more  accurate  data.  The  writer  has 
seen  but  one  case,  though  he  has  tested  a  number  of  cases  with  the 
x-ray  in  which  this  diagnosis  preceded  the  skit^raph.  Fractures  of 
the  radial  neck  or  head  are  rather  rare  complications. 

Cases  in  which  dislocation  seems  to  be  complicated  with  fracture  of 
the  external  condyle  as  a  whole  often  prove  to  be  backward  and  outward 
dislocations  uncomplicated — at  least  this  has  proved  to  be  so  in  the 
writer's  cases.  As  a  rule,  it  seems  safe  to  generalize  that  the  chances 
are  heavily  in  favor  of  a  dislocation  being  uncomplicated,  unless  the 
internal  epicondyle  is  torn  away. 

The  common  mistake  is  not  the  overlooking  of  these  fracture  com- 
plications, but  that  of  diagnosing  dislocation  when,  in  fact,  there  is 
only  a  fracture,  entirely  above  the  joint. 

LUXATION  BACKTAED 
Such  luxations  are  very  common  and  form  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  elbow  dislocations.     They  occur  both  in  adults  and  in  children. 
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The  general  appearance  is  obvious  from  the  illustrations  {Figs.  249, 
250,  etc.).  Swelling  and  pain  vary  greatly.  If  there  is  little  swelling, 
the  diagnosis  is  often  made  almost  on  sight.  The  diagnostic  points 
have  been  gone  over  under  general  diagnosis  and  hardly  need  more 
discussion.     Careful  identification  of  landmarks — very  easy  unless  there 


Fig.  240.— Luxation  burkosnl  mny  (ive.  io  cue  (ben  a  no  swelling,  the  dincnoatic  oudiM 
seen  a(  tbs  left  (a):  the  ekeich  on  the  ri(h(  (b)  a  the  usual  picture,  with  ewelline.  Ie«  nudilydiif- 

is  swelling — gives  positive  diagnosis.  Complicating  fractures  are  rare, 
and  are  usually  diagnosed  only  during  or  after  reduction. 

ReductioQ. — The  overwhelming  majority  of  dislocations  are  back- 
ward, or  back  and  slightly  outward.     They  are  usually  easily  reduced. 

There  are  several  methods.     The  wTiter  ha.*  almost  always  used 


;,  250— Skelche.!  from  Coo 


one — moderate  extension  downward,  traction  on  the  forearm,  with 
counterextension  on  the  upper  arm,  then  a  sweeping  motion  down  and 
into  flexion,  with  some  attempt  at  separation  of  the  joint  surfaces  as 
flexion  is  begun  (Fig.  263).     This  has  never  failed  to  work  in  recent 
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Fi(.  231.— Fmh  luislian    bukvonl   (uullines       Kig.  3o3.— Bud 
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Another  method,   gentler  and  equally  effective  with  the  readily 
reducible  dislocations  in  children,  is  as  shown  in  Fig.  262. 

Here  the  weight  of  tlie  arm  gives  most  of  the  forward  traction. 


;y 


:v^' 


Fig.  254— Bnckward  diilocarion.  t'^■rMy  Fig.  265.— .V-rav;  Bamf  cftM  as  Fig.  2.'>3. 

four  hnun  oM.      ReadiLy  mluced  under  eihcr 
iplBle  poor,  [reelj  retouc1i«ll. 

The  thumbs  shove  the  olecranon  down  and  forward,  while  the  fingers 
steady  the  arm  and  give  counterpressure. 

A  method  much  described  and  a  good  deal  used  is  direct  tractibn 
with  hyperextension.    (See  Fig.  2C4.)    This 
seems  based  on  the  theory  that  the  tip  of 
the  coronoid  process  will  catch,  and  will 
not    pass   over  the  humeral  surface.     In 


Fir.  257.— Old  bukwanl  dislocBlion  wilb 
ulsion  of  port  of  eilemal  condyle. 

1>ran'iiig  fiom  plaslir  cut  ia  Ihesulbor's 
leclion.     The  bow-siring  prominenpe  ot  the 


fact,  it  will  so  pass  without  trouble,  and  this  method  has  always  seemed 
to  me  unnecessary,  though  unquestionably  effective;  it  is  open  to  the 
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objection  that  it  must  further  strain  the  remainder  of  the  anterior 
ligaments,  etc.,  already  seriously  torn. 


Fig.  23S  -A*-r.j-  •jf.pHKjnai  of  c«i  shown  in     i^^i^F^i^^'^J,"^"^,!^^''/;!;^,^'^';;;^'^';;'^, »';;^ 


The  reduction  over  the  operator's  knee   (Fig.  266)  is  open  to  tlie 
same  objections. 


Another  metliod,  gentle,  showy,  and  moderately  efficient,  is  shown 
in  Fig.  265. 

Neither  this  last  nor  the  second  method  described  practically  ever 
calls  for  anesthesia,  while  the  others  either  may  or  may  not,  accord- 
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Fig.  201.— Boae  akttcb,  Hbowing  coDditioDS  in  ssnio  cbh  u  Fifs.  259.  2 
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ing  to  the  time  elapsed,   aod  according  to  the  sensitiveness  of  the 
individual.     With  very  muscular  patients  reduction  without  anesthesia 


[.  20.t.— Reducliop  by  flejion. 


amon:  UiBctammiiticAlly 


may  be  injurious;  under  ether  the  muscles  slacken  and  less  force  i 
manipulation  suffices. 
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OUTWARD  LUXATION 


Of  the  other  forms,  the  outward  displacement  is  least  uncommon. 
Not  infrequently  a  dislocation  that  must  be  classified  with  backward 
displacements  lies  also  somewhat  outward,  but  a  real  outward  luxation 
is  rare — that  is,  a  displacement  such  that  the  coronoid  is  still  in  front 
of  the  humerus.     (See  Figs.  269-272.) 

Three  varieties  of  such  displacement  have  been  described : 

1.  Complete  (without  pro- 
nation). 

2.  Complete  (with  prona- 
tion). 

3.  Incomplete. 

In  the  complete  forms  not 
only  are  the  lateral  ligaments 
gone,  but  necessarily  the  an- 
terior ligament  as  well,  and  the 
destruction  of  the  soft  tissues 
is  necessarily  great.  The  dis- 
tinction between  the  two  forms 
is  that  in  the  first  the  forearm 
is  displaced  directly  out  and  up, 
without  rotation  (Fig.  273);  in 
the  second  there  is  such  rota- 
tion and  we  have  a  position 
like  Fig.s.  269  and  274.' 

In  the  incomplete  form  the 
ulnar  sigmoid  has  not  entirely 
left  the  articular  surface,  and 
assumes   the    position    of  Fig. 

Rb.  267.— Dislocmion  backward  «nij  >lighl1you(-        ~_,  -..      „  i  . 

ward;  it  WBa  remlilj- nsiuced.     (AiHhoF'B  ctm.)  2(5,    With    morC     Or     IcSS     rota- 

tion. Hutchinson  t  described 
an  autopsy  on  a  case  of  this  incomplete  type^a  case  in  which  reduc- 
tion was  done  during  life,  but  postmortem  the  luxation  was  readily 
reproduced.  The  sigmoid  notch  embraced  the  external  condyle;  the 
head  of  the  radius  projected.  The  annular  ligament  was  intact,  hut 
both  lateral  ligaments  were  completely  torn,  and  rents  ap[>earcd  in  the 
anterior  capsule.  No  fracture  of  the  epitrochlea  was  noted.  Huet«r, 
however,  found  epitrochlear  fracture  in  resections  done  for  this  dislo- 
cation, as  did  Stimson,  The  displacement  of  the  epitrochlea  is  apt  to 
be  over  onto  the  trochlea  itself;  it  may  lie  in  the  way  of  reduction. 
This  particular  form  of  outward  luxation  is  probably  the  one  least  often 
found. 
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Diagnosis. — Diagnosis  of  outward  luxation  in  any  of  its  forms  differs 
decidedly  from  that  of  the  backward  displacement.  There  is  broaden- 
ing of"  the  elbow  laterally,  which  is  very  great  in  complete  outward 
luxation — practically  a  doul>- 
ling  of  the  diameter  of  the 
elbow.  In  the  lesser  forms  it 
is  still,  of  course,  a  very  ob- 
vious deformity.  These  luxa- 
tions tend  to  show  more  flexion 
than  the  backward  luxation. 
In  the  last  two  forms  the 
elbow  may  be  held  nearly  at 
a  right  angle.  In  the  first 
form  flexion  is  less.  In  the 
complete  luxation  of  the  first 
class  pronation  is  impossible. 
In  the  second  class  the  hand 

is  already   pronated,  and  the  Fig,  aia,— (imnnni  (andi.ackKinu  lusntionai 

front    of    the   forearm   looks      LorinrB^'Pwkal^.  ai'rHMPiiSl'Hfli^'iitBUuni':"' 
down  and  inward.     The  arm 

is  flexed,  and  there  is  adduction  of  the  forearm.     In  the  incomplete 
type   pronation  and  supination  are  not  necessarily  interfered  with, 
and  flexion  and  extension  are  only  partially  limited.     In  all  forms  there 
is  a  considerable  range  of  motion  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  backward  dis- 
placement,  because  in    these    outward 
i  displacements    there    is  absolutely    no 

bony  check  to  either  extension  or 
flexion.  In  the  severest  cases,  with 
great  tearing  of  ligaments,  muscles, 
etc.,  an  a.stonishing  range  of  motion  is 
1  reported. 

Diagnosis  ia  in  the  end,  of  course, 
dependent  on  the  exact  recognition   of 
landmarks,  or  on  the  a:-ray.     Most  ser- 
viceable of  these  landmarks  is  one  not 
to  be  felt  under  any  normal  condition — 
the   lower   inner   edge  of   the  trochlea. 
When  the  olecranon  is  out  of  the  way, 
this  may  appear  as  a  very  sharp  edge, 
{•keiS^'of^^TT  ^"'T?^hiea!''""in-     running  forward  and  back  near  the  in- 
iS^^'of'S.'ii'i'*''*'    '■  "'"""''"'■'   ''■     ternal  condyle.     (See  Fig.  276.}     It  is, 
when  apparent  at  all,  the  most  promi- 
nent point  on  the  front  and  lower  surface  of  the  flexed  elbow,  and 
the  skin  is  stretched  tightly  over  it  in  such  fashion  that  its  contour 
can  readily  be  made  out,  and  it  is  unmistakable. 
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Fractures  complicating  these  somewhat  unuwual  luxations  arc  not 
particularly  likely  to  be  diagnosed  until  after  reduction.  The  presence 
of  crepitus  may  tell  us  that  there  is  a  fracture.  Just  what  the  fracture 
is  it  may  l>e  impossible  to  say  until  reduction  has  restored  more  com- 
prehensible relations.  The  external  condyle  is  the  only  point  likely  to 
be  broken  in  the  complete  ca'<es.  Curiously  enough,  in  the  incomplete 
— not  often  in  the  complete— ca.ses,  epitrochlear  fractures  are  reporte<l. 

There  is  no  peculiar  liability  to  nerve  or  vessel  lesions  with  anj'  of 
these  outward  luxations. 

Reduction  of  Outward  Luiations. — The  re<Juction  of  an  outward 
dislocation  is  not  es,sentially  different  from  that  of  the  backward  except 
that  an  inward  shove  or  swing  must  be  substituted  for  the  forward 
motion. 

Reduction  is  easy  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  laceration.  The 
manceuvers  advised  include  hyperextension,  with  special  precaution 
not  to  produce  a  posterior  dislocation,  combine<l  with  traction  and  with 


an  inward  shove  on  the  forearm.  If  the  radius  ha.s  a  point  of  bearing  on 
l>one,  then  abduction  with  the  arm  (extended)  will  help  clear  the  joint 
for  reduction  by  separating  the  ulna  from  the  humerus.  Then  an  in- 
ward shove  is  used  to  complete  the  reduction. 

Apart  from  the  pos.4ible  jamming  of  an  epitrochlear  fragment  into 
the  joint,  there  is  no  difficulty  about  the  reduction.  The  epitroehlea 
may  I>ecome  displaced  in  reduction  into  the  joint  between  the  humerus 
and  the  sigmoid  fossa. 

Jamming  of  this  sort  is  evident  from  failure  to  restore  full  motion, 
and  from  an  abduction  deformity,  to  say  nothing  of  the  fact  that  the 
epitroehlea  is  missing.  The  j-ray  may  help.  In  the  two  cases  I  have 
seen  the  diagnosis  was  far  from  certain  until  operation.* 

*  Thef c  rasrs.  both  in  smnll  boys,  lioth  tiruX  sofn  after  rcihic-iion,  liir  lirst  a 
case  of  my  own.  Ibe  set^nd  seen  with  Drs.  F.  B,  Liinii  ami  Iv  If.  Nicliolw,  arp  per- 
hapfi  unique. in  tliat  aflual  rfimovnl  of  thp  fraement  from  (he  jiiint  wan  farritil  out 
on  Tece7ii  calses.     Both  operations  v/cn-  done  for  ni'rvi;-i)ressiirp.     All  things  eon- 
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Tbe  method  of  getting  the  fr^ment  out  of  the  way,  recommended 
by  Albert,  is  as  follows: 

Flex  the  arm  to  a  right  angle,  and  separate  the  joint  surfaces  by 
pulling  down  on  the  upper  part  of  the  bent  forearm;  then  swing  the 
forearm  inward. 

This  is  supposed  to  give  more  room  for  the  epitrochlea  to  slide  out 
of  the  way.     It  has  been  used  successfully. 

I   j       II  Conversion  of  the  outward  dislocation  into  a 

-^'j  1 1^  posterior  dislocation,  and  then  a  reduction  of  this 
^^      ^^      ^      luxation  in  the  usual  way,  has  been  suggested  as,  a 

Fi  278  —  Out-  ^*y  ^'^  getting  around  this  epitrochlear  difficulty. 
mni  luMiion.  show-  If  thesc  manceuvcrs  fail,  the  only  thing  to  do  is  to 
the  edge  of  the  trocb-  cut  dowD  and  Femovc  the  troublesome  fragment. 
[rom  tGe  iniwr'  side  It  Cannot  Unite,  and  at  best  it  would  form  a  loose 
(MhemB«c?.  Hg.  2fi?  body  in  the  joint,  giving  much  trouble  later. 
S^m'^rti^imWM'  Prognosis. — Except   for  the  difficulty  with  the 

epitrochlea,  reduction  in  all  the  cases  of  this  class 
seems  uniformly  easy,  and  permanent  in  recent  cases.  In  the  record 
of  old  cases  the  good  function  said  to  have  been  acquired  where  the 
dislocation  reraaiaed  unreduced  is  somewhat  surprising.  A  perfectly 
serviceable  range  of  flexion  and  extension  is  reported  in  several 
instances. 

INWARD  DISLOCATIONS 

These  are  always  incomplete.  In  part,  they  really  belong  to  the 
isolated  luxations  of  the  ulna.  If  we  consider  the  matter  strictly,  the 
radius  usually  does  not  really  leave  the  eapitellum  at  all,  but  is  simply 
shifted  on  it. 

However,  in  some  cases  these  luxations  do  represent  a  lateral  shift- 
ing inward  of  both  bones  together. 

The  conditions  are  as  follows:  The  sigmoid  fossa  is  in  contact  with 
the  epitrochlea.  The  radius  lies  on  or  below  the  trochlea,  in  front  of  it, 
or  behind  and  below  it.  The  olecranon  fossa  is  empty.  The  lateral 
ligaments  have  both  been  found  torn  in  the  cases  examined  anatomic- 
ally.    The  anterior  ligament  is  not  largely  torn. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  rests  purely  on  identification  of  land- 
marks, and  on  the  presence  of  some  inward  deviation  of  the  axis  of  the 
forearm.  There  is  nothing  characteristic  as  to  position  or  limitation 
of  motion. 

Reduction. — Reduction  is  accomplished  by  exten^on,  traction  in 

sidereJ,  the  origioal  luxations  probably  were  tJiromplete  outward' or  rotalory  luia- 
tiotiD.  There  are  do  exact  data,  but  the  extensive  tearing  of  the  inner  part  of  the 
capsule  and  the  position  oF  the  trochlea  make  this  probable.  The  n)03t  surpmiag 
thing  was  the  fact  that  the  presence  of  the  epitrochlea  in  the  cavity  of  the  joint 
could  not  be  demonstrated  clearly  by  portion  or  motiOD  until  the  fragment  was 
actually  found  and  extracted. 
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the  axis  of  the  arm,  and  b.  direct  push  outward.  This  reduction  in  the 
cases  on  record  seems  never  to  have  presented  any  particular  difficulty. 
Results. ^T here  seems  to  l>e  no  especial  tendency  to  recurrence; 
the  results  are  good;  even  with  the  luxation  unreduced  the  functional 
result  may  be  fair,  with  considerable  motion  in  the  joint. 

DISLOCATIONS  OF  RADIUS  AND  ULNA  FORWARD 
This  is  a  rare  form  of  dislocation,  present  perhaps  sometimes  as  the 
end  position  of  a  dislocation  originally  of  some  other  type,  but  also 
apparently  possible  as  a  primary  position.  In  considering  this  type, 
certain  cases  really  consisting  of  dislocation  of  the  radius  forward  with 
ulnar  fracture  are  aometimes  classed  here;  they  should  be  excluded. 
Not  much  is  known  alraut  the  mechanism.  In  some  cases  of  this 
lesion  on  record  there  seems  to  have  been  a  direct  thrust  forward,  exerted 
on  the  much  bent  elbow  by  the  force  of  a  fall.* 

Lesions.— The  lesions  are,  so  far  as  the  data  go,  rupture  of  both 
lateral  ligaments  and  of  both  anterior  and  posterior  ligaments  of  the 
joint,  more  or  less  damage  to 
the  triceps  (completely  torn  loose 
in  Canton's  case),  and  more  or 
less  damage  to  the  muscles  aris- 
ing from  the  condyles.  Natur- 
ally, there  is  great  probability  of 
nerve  injury.  The  olecranon  is 
wholly  dislocated  and  lies  in  front 

of  the  joint.  wani  TuxBtion'  (srlw- 

,  Symptoms. — The    limb    may     X'» 'ih*  Ji^'S™ ot 
be  extended,  in  which  case  the     I^iuMTh*"  ciinpiae^ 
olecranon  lies  up  in  front  of  the     "'"'■ 
joint,  or  it  may  be  flexed,  as  in 

Staunton's  case,  in  which  case  the  end  of  the  olecranon  rests  above  the 
condyles  in  front.  There  may'  be  considerable  outward  displacement 
combined  with  the  displacement  forward. 

Reduction. — Reduction  is  accomplished  by  bringing  the  joint  into 
flexion  and  then  doing  a  distraction  of  the  joint  surfaces  over  the  opera- 
tor's knee  and  pushing  the  olecranon  back  into  place  (Fig.  277). 

The  prognosis  depends  upon  the  nerve  and  muscle  damage. 

The  above  applies  to  complete  luxations.  Incomplete  displacements 
in  this  direction,  with  the  olecranon  lying  on,  not  in  front  of,  the  troch- 
lea, seem  not  to  be  so  uncommon,  and  are,  of  course,  less  serious,  and 
are  reducible  by  pushing  the  flexed  forearm  downward  and  rotating  it 
into  place  as  extension  is  carried  out. 

•Staunton  (Brit.  Med.  Jour.,  1905,  vol.  li,  p-  1520)  reports  a  case  so  caused. 
Elbow  held  at  130°,  petmitting  slight  motion:  radius  and  olecranon  '2!4  inches  up 
above  the  condyles.     Refers  to  "about  twelve"  cases  on  record. 
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DIVERGENT  DISLOCAnON  OF  THE  RADIUS  AND  IH-NA 
Thia  is  an  extremely  rare  accident,  necessarily  the  result  of  extreme 
violence.  To  produce  it,  it  is  necessary  not  only  that  the  strong  orbicu- 
lar ligament  should  be  ruptured,  but  also  that  the  oblique  ligament 
and  some  part  of  the  interosseous  membrane  should  be  torn.  Not  only 
are  these  very  resistant  structures,  but  it  rarely  happens  that  a  force 
can  act  in  such  direction  as  to  tear  them. 

The  dislocation  is  divided  into  two  forms,  the  first  where  the  radius 
is  dislocated  forward,  the  ulna  backward;  the  second  where  the  radius 
goes  outward,  the  ulna  inward,  the  whole  width  of  the  humerus  lying 
between  them.  The  first  type  is  the  less  uncommon,  though  but  few 
cases  have  been  reported.  The  appearance  of  the  joint  in  the  first 
type  seems,  from  the  descriptions,  to  be  not  very  unlike  that  of  ordiaarj' 
backward  dislocations.  In  fact,  several  of  these  cases  have  been  re- 
duced, so  far  as  the  ulna  was  concerned,  before  the  displacement  of 
the  radius  was  recognized. 

Even  if  this  displacement  is  recognized,  probably  the  best  reduction 
is  to  put  the  ulna  back  in  place, 
as  we  handle  backward  luxation, 
and  then  to  reduce  the  radius  by 
extension  and  pressure,  as  with 
the  simple  forward  luxation  of  this 
bone.     There  seem  to  be  no  data 

Hg,   279.— Diver-  Fij.  280.— Diver-  iji'i  c        it       ^        ^  i 

gent  luxation,  ihe  Rent  fu«aiion.  The  as  to  details  of  after-trcatmeut 
l'h*''r£liSTnrroni"o(  i'nnerl'"th^1^iu8 'to  and  results.  Probably  the  best 
matic)"""'"™  '™''^"  hu'meri«(9ciwrQwie)'.'*  positlou  for  treatment  would  be 
acute  flexion,  relying  upon  the 
traction  of  the  triceps  on  the  fascia  about  the  elbow  to  maintain  the 
position. 

How  far  repair  of  ligaments  or  the  formation  of  a  new  annular 
ligament  may  be  relied  on  cannot  be  stated  on  the  basis  of  published 
experience,  but,  judging  from  similar  cases,  probably  such  a  ligament 
would  be  fonned  after  sufficient  fixation  without  too  early  use  of  the 
limb. 

The  other  type  is  so  rare  as  to  be  a  mere  curiosity  of  surgery.  The 
diagnosis  would  obviously  be  made  from  the  extreme  widening,  without 
the  presence  of  crepitus,  with  the  olecranon  presenting  to  the  inner  side 
of  the  internal  condyle,  the  radius  in  corresponding  position  on  the 
outer  side,  and  the  intact  humerus  !>ctween,  recognizable  by  the  pecu- 
liarly shaped  surface  of  the  trochlea.  The  extreme  tearing  of  ligaments 
necessary  to  this  luxation  would  make  reduction  easy.  The  best 
position  for  treatment  would  probably  be  acute  flexion  with  due  regard 
to  avoiding  overtension  and  pressure  on  the  vessels,  and  with  enough 
lateral  pressure  to  avert  any  tendency  to  fresh  lateral  displacement. 
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AFTER-TREATHENT  OF  ALL  ELBOW  LUXATIONS 
The  after-treatment  of  these  cases,  as  in  all  uncompHcated  luxations, 
calls  for  a  rest,  but  not  necessarily  for  absolute  fixation,  for  two  or  three 
weeks. 

There  is  a  definite  risk  of  recurrence  of  elbow  luxations,  but  reluxa- 
tion  is  possible,  so  far  as  the  writer's  knowledge  goes,  only  when  con- 
siderable extension  has  been  permitted  within  a  few  days.  Possibly 
two  weeks  would  be  a  safe  limit;  at  least  as  early  as  ten  days  some 
motion  should  be  begun,  as  some  loss  of  motion  is,  especially  in  adults, 
far  more  frequent  than  recurrence  of  displacement.  After  three  weeks 
it  has  been  the  writer's  custom  to  leave  the  patient  to  his  own  <levices, 
with  the  caution  not  to  use  the  arm  for  work,  but  not  to  keep  the  arm 
quiet. 

PROGNOSIS  OF  ELBOT  LiniATION 

Not  infrequently  the  recovery  of  full  motion  takes  many  weeks; 
exceptionally,  there  is  permanent  loss  of  part  of  the  arc  of  motion. 
Anything  like  ankylosis  I  have  not  seen  follow  reduction,  however 
late  the  reduction  was  accomplished. 

Nerve  Complications. — Motor  paralysis  is  the  most  serious  of  the 
sequelfe.  This  most  often  is  a  result  of  the  trauma,  not  of  the  re- 
duction, but  because  of  possible  doubt  in  this  regard  we  should  test  in- 
nervation before  and  after  manipulation,  both  in  luxations  and  also  in 
fractures  about  this  joint.  Any  of  the  nerve-trunks  may  be  involved, 
the  ulnar  oftenest,  and  the  musculospiral  more  often  than  the  median. 

How  readily  the  ulnar  nerve  may  be  injured  is  instanced  by  a  case 
in  which  I  reduced  an  old  luxation  by  open  incision  with  sheer  cutting  of 
ligaments,  not  by  traction.  The  reduction  was  followed  by  a  very  definite 
partial  paralysis  of  the  ulnar  motor  supply,  and  a  partial  anesthesia, 
which,  however,  improved  within  the  week  and  was  well  within  about 
six  week.s. 

Similar  mild  nerve  injury  shows  itself  very  commonly  directly  after 
dislocation.  Severer  lesions  calling  for  operation  on  account  of  pain 
or  paralysis,  like  the  two  cases  cited  (page  229),  are  rather  rare. 

On  the  whole,  the  proportion  of  nerve  injuries  in  elbow  luxation  is 
small,  and  the  eventual  prognosis  is  usually  good. 

LUXATION  OF  THE  RADIUS  ALONE-BACKWARD 

This  is  very  rare.     The  mechanism  is  doubtful;    the  lesion  may 

apparently  occur  from  blows  directly  on  the  radius,  or  as  the  result 

of  a  force  that  drives  upward  from  the  hand,  the  elbow  l>eing  flexed. 

Presumably,  an  upward  drive  during  forced  pronation  would  produce  it. 

Lesions. — The  lesions  are  not  known  from  any  dissection  of  fresh 
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cases;  presumably  the  posterior  ligament  is  torn,  aud  perhaps  some- 
times the  annular  ligament  as  well.  There  is  at  least  one  case  on 
record  where  there  was  also  a  splitting  oiT  of  part  of  the  inner  side  of  the 
radial  head. 

Diagnosis. — Clinically,  the  di^nostic  feature  is  the  presence  of  the 
radial  head  behind  its  normal  site,  just  to  the  rear  of  the  external  con- 
dyle. According  to  Langenbeck,  there  is  obvious  deformity  on  the 
radial  side,  but  the  radius  is  not  prominent.  Its  hollow  end  is,  however, 
palpable.    The  olecranon  is'  not  displaced. 

The  arm  is  held  in  extension  or  in  slight  flexion,  and  is  pronatetl. 
No  movement  is  considerably  restricted  except  supination,  but  there 
is  some  limitation  of  flexion  and  extension. 

Reduction  is  by  direct  pressure  on  the  radial  head,  with  or  without 
traction.  No  especial  difficulty  is  recorded  in  the 
reduction,  but  there  is  said  to  be  some  tendency 
to  recurrence.  Treatment  must  guard  against  this 
by  pad  pressure,  with  the  arm  at  a  right  angle  on  a 
splint  or  in  acute  flexion. 

Fixation    must    be    continued    long  enough  to 
allow  repair  of  the  orbicular  ligament,  or  formation 
of   a  new  ligament  if  the  ligament  has  been  cora- 
ZS1  —Back-     P'^t*ly    ruptured.     This  will  mean  not  less   than 
w»rd  luiiaiion  of  the  TB-    three  OF  fouF  WBcks  of  flxation. 
bi^ "li^rh^ rotsiiQn  According  to  Stimson,   in  old  unreduced  cases 

iJMijear"'"urf^  '^  the  motlon,  even  in  supination,  is  very  fair.  Just 
™i'io)!'""^""  *"'"''  how  this  can  be  so  is  a  puzzle;  Langenbeck  says  it 
was  not  so  in  his  case.  It  would  seem  that  the  same 
forces  must  act  to  prevent  supination  in  old  traumatic  rases  that 
make  supination  impossible  in  the  so-called  "congenital"  cases  of 
this  class. 

There  are  no  data  at  hand  to  show  how  much  overgrowth  of  the 
neck  of  the  radius  results  in  these  luxations  from  relief  of  pressure 
exerted  by  the  external  condyle,  but  in  youthful  cases  it  probably  would 
be  considerable.     In  the  "congenital"  cases  it  is  often  enormous. 

If  the  disability  warrants  it,  there  is  no  reason  why  an  old  backward 
dislocation  of  the  radius  at  the  elbow  may  not  be  treated  by  resection 
of  the  radial  head  and  by  stitching  the  altered  capsular  ligament  back 
nearer  its  normal  place.  I  have  done  this  operation  twice  for  patholt^c 
backward  luxation,  produced  by  overgrowth  in  late  hereditary  syphilis, 
with  admirable  results. 

The  resection  of  the  radial  head  not  only  does  not  cause  ankylosis, 
but  gives  a  joint  not  weaker  than  the  normal. 
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DISLOCATION  OF  THE  RADIUS  OUTWARD 

This  differs  only  by  slight  variation  of  position  from  the  backward 
dislocation  of  the  radius.     As  to  mechanism,  there  is  no  question  but 
that  direct  pressure  exerted  upward  along  the  radius,  with  the  elbow 
flexed  and  fixed,  may  produce  this  dislocation.  Wagner*  reported  three 
cases  so  produced,  in  two  of  which  a  part  of  the 
inner  edge  of  the  radial  head  was  broken  of,  appar- 
ently driven   off  as  the   head   passed   under  the 
condyle,    Loebkerf  reported  two  similar  cases. 

Lesions. — Our  knowledge  of  the  lesions  rests 
largely  on  the  observations  during  excision  of  frag- 
ments by  these  operators.  The  previous  speci- 
mens of  this  lesion,  as  with  other  luxations,  were 
very  old  cases,  showing  changes  that  were  prob- 
ably in  part  secondary.  Apparently  in  these 
cases  of  Wagner  and  Loebker  the  pressure  on  the 
hand  with  the  elbow  bent  and  supported  {these 
were  accidents  in  pushing  miners'  coal-cars,  the 
arm  l>eing  caught  between  cars)  caused  an  ascent 
of   the  radius   on   the   ulna.     The  orbicular  and  Rg      282— i.um- 

oblique    ligaments    must    have     been    stretched,      inmj.  »ith  lomc  outwani 
though  not  obviously  torn.  ilS.',^^"i'hiMringu' 

Reduction. — The  reduction  is  the  same  as  for     '[jie" cw^rs p'lwe!*"' 
the  backward  dislocation,  only  with  a  different 
direction  for  the  pressure — that  is,  with  inward  pressure   over   the 
radial  head. 

Prognosis. — Apart  from  the  results  of  the  associated  fractures  noted 
above,  there  is  nothing  out  of  ordinary  as  to  the  prognosis. 

DISLOCAnON  OF  THE  RADIUS  FORWARD  (WITHOUT  FRACTURE) 

This  dislocation  is  relatively  not  uncommon.  Certainly  it  is  the 
commonest  of  the  isolated  radial  dislocations. 

In  a  good  many  cases  fracture  of  the  ulna  close  to  the  joint  is 
associated  with  some  displacement  of  the  radius  forward,  as  noted 
below. 

Isolated  dislocations  of  the  radius  forward,  in  the  stricter  sense,  may 
result  from  direct  blows,  apparently  also  from  the  torsion  of  a  fall  on 
the  band,  and  probably  also  as  a  result  of  muscle  action  by  the  biceps,  J 
The  dislocations  are,  as  a  rule,  incomplete,  in  the  sense  that  the  radius 
does  not  entirely  leave  the  surface  of  the  capitellum. 

Lesions. — It  is  not  necessarily  true  that  the  orbicular  hgament  must 


•  Bdlage  zum  Centralbl.  f.  Chir.,  1886, 
t  The  bicepB  may  rupture  ite  tendon  o 
luxat«  the  radial  head. 
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■be  torn  through  in  this  dislocation,  though  no  doubt  it  is  so  torn  in  some 
cases.  Probably  the  anterior  Hgament  of  tlie  elbow  is  necessarily  torn,  at 
least  in  part.  The  diagnosis  of  these  cases  rests  on  the  following  points: 
Diagnosis. — Flexion  is  limited  at  or  about  a  right  angle  by  definite 
bony  resistance,  from  contact  of  the  capitelliim  with  the  humerus  alx>ve 
the  condyle  (Fig.  28.5). 

Extension  is  iimitod  by  the  changed  relation  of  the  biceps  (Fig.  280). 
The    radial  head  cannot  be  found  in 
its  normal  position,  and  the  front  face  of 
the  external  condyle  is  exposed  below. 

The  radial  head  is  present,  and  rotates 
normally,  at  a  point  above,  and  a  little  in- 
ternal to,  its  normal  position. 

Reduction. —  Reduction    presents    no 
ispocial  difficulty  in  fresh  cases.     The  ten- 
dency to  recurrence  is  great  on  account  of 
the  pull  of  the  biceps  on  the  radius. 
Fia.  a*i.— i.iivniion  of  ihc  r»iiu»  Acute    flcxion    nccessarily  assures  re- 

forBiini  (ufiercouperi.  duction,  and  makes  any  considerable  pull 

on  the  radius  impossible. 
After-treatment. — Acute  flexion  is  the  best  position  to  keep  the  arm 
in  during  the  time  of  repair. 

Otd  luxations  of  this  type  are  serious  because  of  the  limitation  of 
fiexion.  Open  operation,  reduction,  and  retention  by  means  of  a  new 
orbicular  ligament  made  of  fascia  or  of  kangaroo  tendon  should  be  con- 
sidered in  such  cases.     I  have  done  this  in  one  case  of  old  forward  luxa- 


tion with  ununited  ulnar  fracture.  The  radius  staid  in  place,  rotating 
freely,  and  showed  no  tendency  to  loosen,  even  though  bony  union  of 
the  ulna  was  never  obtained,  thus  throwing  exceptional  strain  on  the 
radial  faatfnings  (Figs.  436  to  430). 

Radial  Luxation  With  Ulnar  Fracture 

The  radial  head  may  be  displaced  in  conjunction  with  fracture  of 
the  ulna  high  up.  This  means,  of  course,  a  deviation  of  the  axis  of  the 
ulna.     The  ra<lius,  as  a  whole,  keeps  its  alinement  with  the  line  of  the 
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ulna  below  the  fracture,  held  by  the  interosseous  membrane.  This 
may  determine  dislocation  of  the  radius  outward  or  backward  or  forward 
as  the  case  may  be.  Whether  there  must  necessarily  be  a  tearing  of 
ligaments  at  the  time  of  accident  or  whether  this  luxation  or  subluxation 
may  be  purely  a  secondary  result  of  bad  position  of  the  fracture  I  do  not 
know.  Excepting  that  such  a  fracture  is  hard  to  hold  in  place  because 
it  lacks  the  support  of  the  radius,  this  dislocation  is  of  no  great  moment: 
once  reduced  in  flexion,  the  luxation  is  not  likely  to  occur  except  f(jr 
the  same  cause  that  first  produced  it.     (See  Figs.  436  ff.) 

DISLOCATION  OF  THE  ULNA  ALONE  (ON  RADIAL  HEAD  AS  A  CENTER  i 
There  are  two  forms  only:  the  backward  type  and  tho  forward  luxa- 
tion.    The  backward  displacement  is  not  very  rare. 

Luxation  of  thb  Ulna  Alone.  Backward 

Whether  it  is  called  backward  or  outward  is  a  matter  of  terms; 
the  fact  is  that  the  lesion  is  a  rotatory  luxation  of  the  ulna,  up,  back, 
and  outward,  swinging  on  the  head  of  the  radius  as  the  center.  The 
radius  itself  is  practically  undisturbed. 

There  is  necessarily  a  rupture  of  the  internal  lateral  ligament.  The 
ulna  slips  back  and  up  until,  as  shown  by  Roberts  in  an  autopsy  on  a 
recent  case,  the  coronoid  rests  in  the  olecranon  fossa. 

Symptoms. — Clinically,  the  symptoms  are  those  of  an  arm  held  in 
extension,  or  very  nearly  extended,  with  no  possibility  of  flexion,  with 
an  olecranon  very  prominent,  though  not  very  high,  and  with  a  very 
definite  inward  deviation  of  the  axis  of  the  forearm,  in  the  position  of  a 
"gun-stock  deformity."  There  must  necessarily  be  some  rotation,  to 
allow  the  ulna  to  slip  back  without  moving  the  radius;  Roberts  men- 
tions that  the  front  of  the  humerus/aces  mitward.  This  rotatory  displace- 
ment is  hardly  appreciable  clinically. 

The  exact  mechanism  of  production  is  not  clear.  Apparently,  the 
lesion  may  be  produced  by  force  applied  to  the  hand  with  the  arm  at 
or  near  full  extension. 

Reduction  is  carried  out  by  hyperextension  alone,  or  by  supination 
followed  by  active  abduction  of  the  arm.  It  presents  no  difficulty, 
and  there  is  no  special  liability  of  recurrence. 

Luxation  of  the  Ulna  Alone,  Forward 
This  has  been  well  described  by  Stimson  from  observation  of  a  fresh 
case. 

Z<esions. — The  lesion  is  essentially  conditioned  on  a  tearing  of  the 
internal  lateral  ligament;  in  Stimson's  case  there  was  also  an  extensive 
tearingof  flexormusclesinfrontof  theinternal  condyle.  The  displacement 
brought  the  tip  of  the  olecranon  below  and  a  little  in  front  of  the  troch- 
lea, without  any  great  disturbance  of  the  relations  of  the  radius.     The 
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arm  was  held  at  a  right  angle— some  motion  was  possible.  There  was 
lateral  mobility  outward;  there  was  an  abnormal  abduction,  and 
further  abnormal  abduction  was  also  possible. 

Reduction  is  simple — by  rotation  and  aiiduction. 


Fia.    2gS.- 


Tig.  2R9.— Dlslocaliun  ot  Ike  ulnn  bnrkvard  [rolBtini;  on  the  rtulia]  beul)  (alter  Cooper's  draKins 

SUBLUXATION  OF  THE  HEAD  OF  THE  RADIUS  IK  CHILDREN 
(HALGAIGNE'S  LUXATION) 

This  is  a  common  injury,  long  known  and  much  discussed  as  to 
details.  The  only  thing,  curiously  enough,  on  which  every  one  is 
agreed  is  its  mode  of  production.  It  occurs  only  in  small  children, 
under  four  years  of  age,  and  results  from  the  child  being  lifted,  or  helped 
along,  by  the  mother  or  nurse,  who  grasps  one  band  near  the  wrist 
(Fig.  290).     The  sequence  of  events  is  perfectly  typical. 

The  child  that  has  been  so  lifted  makes  some  complaint  of  p^n,  and 
forthwith  refuses  to  use  the  arm.  So  long  as  the  arm  is  quiet  there  is 
no  trouble,  but  the  child  will  not  use  it  and  objects  to  having  it  handled. 

The  arm  is  held  in  a  position  which  is  constant  (see  Fig.  291);  this 
consists  of  a  partial  flexion  of  the  elbow  with  pronation  of  the  hand. 

Handling  of  either  elbow  or  hand  seems  painful.  Flexion  and  ex- 
tension of  the  elbow  are  not  checked,  but  supination  is  limited,  and 
usually  it  is  very  much  Umited.  If  no  reduction  is  attempted,  this 
lameness  persists  for  a  considerable  time.  There  is  at  no  time  anj-thing 
definite  to  be  fell  at  the  elbow.     There  is  little  or  no  swelling,  and  it 
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requires  some  imagination  to  feel  the  alleged  increased  distance  tjetween 
the  radial  head  and  the  condyle. 

Two  theories  {among  many)  as  to  what  actually  occurs  in  these  cases, 
may  be  mentioned:  A  folding  of  the  capsule  between  the  bones  has 
been  held  to  explain  the  lesion;  this  presupposes  a  forced  pronation. 
The  nature  of  the  force  producing  the  accident  renders  this  impossible. 
The  child's  arm  is  in  extension  when  the  injury  occurs,  and  a  forced 
pronation  of  the  elbow  cannot  be  produced  in  a  young  child  in  this 
position,  for  pronation  of  the  extended  arm  happens  mainly  in  the 
shoiilder-joint.     This  consideration  seems  to  dispose  of  this  theory. 

The  other  theory  is  unproved,  but  probable.     That  theory  is,  that 
the  radial  head,  by  direct  traction  on 
the   n-rist    and    hand,   is    pulled   part 


Fig.   200.— Shows  how  lo  lift  a  child  in  Up.  291 ,— Atliliult  in  »ubluiaMon  of  the 

orHrr  (o  ptoduce  gubliuiklion  of  the  bejul  ot  Ihe  rrhlial  heati  (ilrawn  from  phdlogrnph  of  u  cube 
rndiiu.  of  ihe  aulhor'a). 

way  down  through  the  orbicular  ligament  and  jammed  there.  Exactly 
how  it  is  held  so  as  to  allow  some  rotatory  motion  no  one  professes  to 
say,  but  this  theory  seems  to  correspond  closely  with  the  clinical  facts. 
It  is  the  original  theory  advanced  by  Duvemey  many  years  ago.  On 
examination  of  one  of  these  cases,  the  history,  the  disinclination  to  use 
the  arm,  the  characteristic  attitude,  and  the  sharp  limitation  of  supina- 
tion, without  limitation  of  other  motions,  and  without  other  obvious 
injury,  is  enough  to  establish  a  diagnosis.* 

*  It  must  not  he  forROtlen  in  the  dilTerential  diagnoBia  that  simple  slight  con- 
tusion about  the  joint  or  sli|^t  strain  may,  in  a  small  child,  ^ive  an  apparent 
disability  so  far  as  uae  is  concerned  that  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  severity  of 
the  injurj-. 
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Reduction. — Rcthiction  is  performod  by  taking  tlie  lower  end  of  the 
humerus  firmly  in  one  hand  m  as  to  prevent  rotation,  then  brining  the 
arm  into  partial  extension  with  slight  traetion  downward,  then  pronat- 
ing  slightly,  then  supinating  with  a  gentle  shove  upward  from  the 
wrist,  then  flexing  the  elbow.     (See  Fig.  292.) 

Then  test  the  pronation  antl  supination  (Fig.  293).  If  it  is 
necessary,  repeat  the  procedure.  When  all  motions  are  normal,  the 
reduction  is  complete,  ami  within  a  few  hours  the  child  ia  ready  to  use 


the  arm.  There  is  really  no  necessity  for  any  apparatus  whatever,  for 
the  lesion  is  one  of  stretching,  not  of  tearing  of  ligaments. 

Results. — There  is  no  tendency  to  recurrence  and  no  liability  to 
sequelie.  For  the  sake  of  the  mother's  peace  of  mind  it  is  commonly 
well  to  pin  the  child's  dress-cuff  to  the  breast  of  the  dress  on  the  oppo- 
site side,  forming  a  simple  sling,  and  allowing  the  child  to  convince 
the  mother  that  there  is  nothing  wrong.  This  they  always  do  within 
twenty-four  or  forty-eight  hours. 

One  point  of  some  interest  is  as  to  what  becomes  of  these  cases 
nnlredUtil.     Personally,  I  tliink  they  must  in  time  reduce  themselves. 
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The  accident  is  very  common,  and  is  treated  usually  by  the  family 
doctor,  if  treated  at  all.  Cases  must  escape  treatment  with  some  fre- 
quency, but  we  never  hear  of  cases  or  see  cases  in  which  loss  of  motion 
is  or  can  he  traced  back  to  this  injury  in  infancy.  It  has  twen  supposed 
that  some  cases  of  forward  displacement  of  the  radius  met  with  later 
might  have  such  an  origin,  but  this  is  very  doubtful.  Chassaignac, 
who  considered  these  ca,ses  a.s  nerve  injuries,  treated  a  lot  of  them  and 


treated  them  without  attempts  at  reduction;  even  under  such  treatment 
he  noted  no  bad  end-results. 

The  following  is  given  as  a  typical  case,  one  of  many: 

E.  D.,  male,  two  years  old.     Previously  healthy. 

November  3,  1905:  About  twenty-four  hours  ago  the  mother 
lifted  the  child  by  one  hand.  The  child  struggled  at  the  time.  Noth- 
ing was  noticed  until  shortly  afterward,  when  the  mother  noticed 
that  the  child  showed  neither  inclination  nor  power  to  use  the  arm.  This 
condition  did  not  improve.  The  child  was  not,  however,  in  apparent 
pain.  The  child  showed  the  characteristic  attitude  seen  in  the  cut,  and 
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absolutely  refuse  to  use  the  arm  or  move  the  hand,  but  seemed  to 
have  no  pain.  Movements  of  the  elbow  proper  were  not  limited  at  all. 
Pronation  was  normal;  supination  only  one-third  the  range  of  that  of 
the  other  side.     Resistance  firm,  but  elastic. 

Reduction  by  slight  traction,  with  moderate  pronation,  followed  by 
sharp  supination,  and  then  an  upward  shove.  There  was  a  sharp  but 
soft  click,  and  on  testing,  all  motions  of  the  elbow  were  found  to  have 
become  normal.     Put  up  with  the  dress-sleeve  as  a  sling. 

November  6:  Reported  today.  Began  to  use  the  arm  within  five 
hours  after  reduction.  No  complaint  since  then,  and  examination 
shows  nothing  abnormal. 

CONGENITAL  LUXATION  OF  THE  RADIUS 
Such  luxation  may  be  forward,  back,  or  outward,  most  commonly 
backward  according  to  Blodgett's  summarj'  of  51  reported  cases.* 

Congenital  luxation  of  the  radius  involves  loss  of  motion;  if  forward, 
the  loss  b  in  flexion;  if  backward,  there  is  overgrowth  of  the  radius, 
and  extension  is  checked. 

*  Blodgett:  Amer.  Jour.  Ortfaop.  Sui^ery.  January,  1906. 
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FRACTURES  OF  THE  HUBSERUS  NEAR  THE  ELBOW 

These  fractures  are  very  common.  In  general,  they  are  rated  as 
serious  lesions.  A  great  deal  of  discussion  has  been  wasted  on  the 
question  of  the  method  of  treatment  best  adapted  to  produce  the  best 
angle  for  the  stiff  elbow  likely  to  result.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  ankylosis 
is  rare,  and,  excepting  for  certain  extremely  severe  compound  and  com- 
plicated fractures  in  adults,  the  results  are  by  no  means  as  bad  as  the 
literature  would  lead  us  to  suppose.  The  whole  subject  of  elbow  frac- 
tures from  the  point  of  view  of  actual  practice  has  been  vague,  in  my 
opinion,  for  the  following  reasons: 

A.  The  fractures  occurring  in  children  and  adults  have  been,  un- 
wisely, considered  t<^ether.  For  all  practical  purposes  they  are  very 
distinct,  indeed. 

B.  The  exact  lesions  have  not  been  well  understood  and  dealt  with, 
even  since  the  use  of  the  x-ray  has  become  more  general. 

C.  The  supposed  end-results  have  been  judged  as  they  appear  soon 
after  splints  have  been  removed,  at  a  time  when  they  show  up  very 
badly,  and  do  not  represent  end-results  at  all. 

Elbow  fractures  in  adults  are  apt  to  be  the  result  of  extreme  violence, 
occurring  either  as  the  result  of  direct  crushing  in  machinery  accidents, 
or  from  hard  falls  on  the  elbow.  The  adult  elbow  seems  rarely  to  break 
as  a.  result  of  falls  on  the  hand.  Being  a  result  of  direct  violence  in  many 
cases,  these  fractures  in  adults  are  not  rarely  compound,  and  even 
when  they  are  not  compound,  the  separation  of  fragments  and  the 
damage  to  soft  parts  make  them  very  hard  to  handle  and  very  serious. 

Elbow  fractures  in  children,  on  the  other  hand,  not  uncommonly 
result  from  slight  blows  or  falls.  They  differ  in  lesion  from  those  of  the 
adult  inasmuch  as  they  tend  to  follow  the  epiphyseal  lines  and  are  apt 
to  be  accompanied  with  comparatively  little  damage  to  the  soft  parts. 
They  are  almost  never  compound,  except  in  cases  where  there  is  a  tear- 
ing away  of  the  whole  epiphysis  of  the  lower  end  of  the  humerus  from 
the  shaft. 

Astonishingly  bad  results  as  to  deformity  may  occur  in  children  as 
the  occasional  result  of  bad  reposition,  but  when  cases  are  discharged 
at  the  end  of  six  or  eight  weeks,  even  the  good  ca-ses  look  discouraging. 

If  these  cases  in  children  are  followed  up  six  months  or  a  year  after 
the  injury,  we  find  a  very  different  condition.  The  average  fracture 
in  children  is  apt  to  result  better  (as  far  as  function  is  concerned)  than 
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even  the  most  favorable  adult  case,  and  out  of  a  large  experience  of  this 
sort  of  cases  the  writer  has  rarely  found  any  ankylosis  in  a  child  or 
even  any  loss  of  motion  of  any  serious  moment.  The  rule  is  practically 
perfect  function,  with  much  or  with  little  deformity  according  to  the 
lesion  and  to  the  skill  used  in  treatment. 

It  is  for  the  reasons  given,  then,  that  elbow  fractures  will  here  be 
separated  arbitrarily  into  two  classes — those  of  adults  and  those  of 
children. 

ELBOW  FRACTOEES  IN  ADXn,TS 
The  common  lesions  are: 

(a)  Supracondylar  fracture. 

(b)  T-fracture. 

(c)  Fracture  of  the  external  condyle. 

(d)  Fracture  of  the  external  epicondyle. 

(e)  Fracture  of  the  capitellum. 

(J)   Fracture  of  the  internal  condyle, 
(g)   Fracture  of  the  internal  epicondyle. 

There  are  also  certain  fractures  that  cannot  be  classified,  in  which 
there  is  very  severe  comminution  in  all  directions. 


Of  those  above  listed,  (e),  the  fracture  of  the  capitellum,  is  extremely 
rare,  and  (rf),  the  fracture  of  the  external  epicondyle,  is  met  with  only 
as  a  result  of  penetrating  wound  or  as  a  complication  of  luxation. 

The  others  occur  not  uncommonly,  and  are  to  be  looked  for. 

Symptoms.— Common  to  all  fractures  in  this  region  are:  pain,  dis- 
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ability,  and  swelling,  severe  in  proportion  to  the  trauma;  not  necessarily 
severe  in  fractures  of  a  single  condyle  or  epicondyle. 

Very  severe  swellti^  is  apt  to  be  a  sign  of  T-fracture  or,  at  least,  of  a 
break  above  the  joint. 

T-fractures  are  relatively  apt  to  be  compound. 

The  formation  of  blebs  has  here  the  same  significance  as  an  indica- 
tion of  grave  damage  that  it  has  in  fractures  of  the  leg.  It  is  commonest 
with  supracondylar  and  with  T-fractures. 

The  absence  of  swelling  on  one  or  the  other  side  of  the  joint  is  apt  to 
be  of  help  in  locating  the  lesion. 

The  position  of  the  arm,  and  the  rotation  of  the  forearm  in  pronation 
or  supination,  are  not  constant  enough  to  be  of  any  value  in  diagnosis. 
The  detail  diagnosis  rests  upon  the  recognition  of  landmarks  and  of 
their  relations  and  on  abnormal  mobility.  If  the  landmarks  are  not 
accurately  recognized,  accurate  diagnosis  is  impossible. 

Supracondylar  Fractures 

Supracondylar  fractures  are  apt  to  occur  at  any  height,  but  lie  most 
often  close  above  the  condyles,  -\lmo8t  always  the  fracture-line  is 
oblique  up  and  backward.  Lateral  obliquity  is  more  often  upward  and 
outward  than  in  the  reverse  direction.  Kocher 
separates  an  extension  type,  oblique  up  and  back- 
ward and  displaced  backward,  from  a  flexion  type 
with  opposite  obliquity  and  displacement.  It  is 
perhaps  too  much  to  assume  that  these  always  ^a  (r 
result  from  flexion  and  extension  respectively,  but  ^^   21)9— Kwh- 

certainly  in  the  common  type,  resulting  from  ex-  ^",  -'£'*""'„"/ -'ifSi 
tension  or  backward  thrust,  the  obliquity  is  upward  nv"  "'  supraromiyiiir 
and  backward,  and  both  displacement  and  rotation  vet^rvi.  "(•"■cnm.r 
are  backward,  as  would  result  if  hyperextension  were 
the  cause.  The  cases  of  obliquity  up  and  forward  that  the  writer  has 
met  with  have  been  very  few,  and  with  one  exception  have  shown 
only  a  rotation  of  the  fragment  forward,  and  not  a  displacement  in  foto. 

According  to  the  height  of  the  lesion,  these  fractures  may  or  may 
not  involve  some  tearing  of  the  joint-capsule. 

They  are,  however,  above  the  joint  proper,  and  do  not  involve  the 
attachments  of  any  essential  ligaments.  Ordinarily,  the  break  is 
entirely  loose  except  for  the  periosteum  (which,  in  the  backward  dis- 
placement, is  regularly  stripped  up  from  the  back  of  the  bone)  and  for 
the  muscles.     Impaction  seems  not  to  occur. 

Clinically,  we  have  the  following  cardinal  points  to  bear  in  mind  in 
diagnosis: 

(a)  There  is  free  abnormal  mobiUty,  usually  with  crepitus,  of  the 
whole  forearm  and  elbow  on  the  shaft  of  the  humerus  in  every  direction 
except  forward.     The  condyles  move  with  the  forearm  (Fig.  302). 
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(ft)  The  condyles  show  no  broadening;  their  relation  to  one  another 
B  normal,  and  they  move  together  in  all  motions. 

(c)   There  is  usually  marked  backward  displacement,  not  unlike 


;.  20T.— Bsckwsnl    I 


Fig.  2B8.— Supraromlvlat  frarlure  «  Iwelve  Fii.   Z9fl.— FroDt    new:    umr    tut  u 

ycsra:  tJa'e  taken  IhiHy-sin  yeBn  !»ler  (rouH-        Fig.  MS;  shows  the  liiter»l-giiD-alo»k' d»«»- 
Hvof   Dr.  McKefhnie).      Blin   ihoos  di«|>lBce-        tion. 
mem  of  frajpnerils.  in  (he  way  ol    the  ulna  on 
attempting  full  fleidon. 

backward  dislocation,  but  this  displacement  involves  condyles  as  well 
as  forearm.  The  radius  and  the  external  condyle  are  not  separated. 
There  is  no  hollow  immediately  above  the  olecranon. 
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(d)  Extension  is  free  except  as  limited  by  pain;    flexion  is  apt  to 
be  hindered  by  impact  of  the  tower  end  of  the  shaft  on  the  forearm  Ixines. 


Fijt-  300.— Iliah  ';«upnu-ond}'iar;'  fractiir*.  mor*  alriclly  A  low  shufl  fracture,  nol  olwan  «uily 

(e)  The  lower  end  of  the  shaft  may  be  felt  lying  well  forward  of  its 
normal  relation  (feel  for  it  as  in  Fig,  246). 

(f)  The  deformity  recurs  after  reduction^ 

These  rules  apply  to  the  usual  backward  and  the  backward  and 


Dl.— Diflplsoenwnt 

o     .upraiondyLr  .„ 

erC.  Beckl.      Th«  hBld  firm. 

JoHEr  end  of  Ihc 


outward  forms:  points  a  and  c  apply  to  all  save  the  rare  subperiosteal 
fractures  at  this  point,  which  cannot  usually  be  more  than  suspected 
until  an  i-ray  plate  is  taken. 
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If  the  displacement  is  forward,  the  end  of  the  shaft  will  lie  aboae  the 
olecranon.  The  elbow  will  be  in  front  of,  not  behind,  the  general 
direction  of  the  shaft,  and  extension,  not  flexion,  will  be  interfered  with. 

In  no  case  of  supracondylar  fracture  is  motion  in  pronation  and 
supination  interfered  with,  and  some  motion  may  always  be  obtained  in 
flexion  and  extension. 

In  the  nature  of  things  there  must  be  shortening  of  the  arm  in  these 
cases,  and  this  may  be  measured  from  the  spur  on  the  acromion  (Figs. 
133,  134,  224)  to  the  external  condyle,  but  this  is  a  measurement  pecu- 
liarly open  to  error,  and  this  test  alone  is  of  little  avail. 

T- Fractures 

T-fraetures  present  a  somewhat  more  complicated  problem.  They 
may  be  precisely  like  the  supracondylar,  save  for  a  split  into  the  joint, 
without  appreciable  displacement. 

It  may  be  difGcult  to  be  sure  of  the  widening  at  the  joint  or  of  the 
movement  of  one  condyle  on  the  other, 
or  the  displacement  may  be  so  great  that 
the  end  of  the  shaft  actually  descends  be- 
tween  the  fragments.     In  these  severer 


Fig.  303.— Olil  T-trarture  in  wliilE   (.ikptch  of       Fig.  304.— T-trBclure  in  mluU.    ViiuBuslly  hi^ 
the  Warren  Museum,  specimen  3974J.  T-'rnclure  (Wanen  Museum,  specimen  lOOO). 

cases  the  diagnosis  of  the  T-fracture  is  simple — the  question  is  only 
whether  other  and  more  complicated  breaks  are  present.  In  the 
ordinary  case,  however,  the  diagnosis  is  not  easy,  for  the  widening  of 
the  elbow  is  a  matter  it  is  easy  to  be  mistaken  about  if  there  is  swell- 
ing, and  the  mobility  of  one  condyle  on  the  other  needs  some  expertness 
to  determine,  for  the  fragments  are  still  bound  by  ligaments  to  the 
forearm  bones.     It  may  be  well  to  note  that  crepitua,  gotten  in  testing 
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this  motion,  is  xvortkless;   it  usually  occurs  not  between  the  condyles, 
but  between  the  upper  and  the  lower  fragment.     This  fact  leads  to 


frequent  error.  The  diagnosis  of  T-fracture  is  often  made  where  the 
break  is  simply  supracondylar,  or  where  one  condyle  is  separated  with- 
out any  cross  break. 

Fractures  of  thh  External  Condyle 
Fractures  of  the  external  condyle  run  from  the  middle  of  the  joint 
(or  thereabouts)  in  a  line  upward  and  outward — a  line  of  varying  ob- 
liquity.    The  displacement  is  apt  to  be  backward  or  outward,  some- 
times with  outward  rotation.     The  fragment  is  still  held  by  the  liga- 
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ments  Id  nearly  its  normal  relation  to  the  radius.  As  noted  above, 
actual  joint  luxation  may  rarely  be  combined  with  this  fracture  if  the 
internal  lateral  ligament  is  torn. 

Clinically,  we  find:  (a)  Swelling  of  the  outer  side  of  the  joint  only. 
(b)  Tenderness  only  about  the  outer  condyle,  (c)  Crepitus  in  this  same 
region,  (d)  Mobility  of  the  condyle  under  the  fingers,  (e)  Recogniz- 
able deformity  of  bone — this  is  hardly  the  rule. 

Valuable  negative  evidence  is  furnished  by  the  immobility  of  the  ulna 
on  the  humerus  forward  or  backward.  There  is  apt  to  be  some  slight 
abnormal  play  tateratly. 

There  is  no  thickening  or  deformity  about  the  internal  epicondyle 


2.  iTuiLttl  heajj;  3,  trochlea  (alter  A.  Coopers       II 

or  condyle,  or  along  the  inner  surface  of  the  humerus.     There  is  little 
or  no  ecchymosid  or  swelling  on  the  inner  side,  and  little  tenderness. 

Flexion  and  extension  of  the  elbow  are  painful.  Mouchet*  says  that 
pronation  and  supination  are  limited  in  this  lesion,  but  in  testing  many 
cases  I  have  found  such  limitation  but  once.  Usually  the  freedom  of 
this  rotatory  motion  argues  against  high  fracture  of  radius  or  ulna,  not 
against  condylar  fracture. 

The  joint  is  often  appreciably  broader  than  normal.  Usually  no 
changed  relation  of  the  landmarks  is  appreciable  except  for  this  broaden- 
ing. 

Fracture  of  thb  External  Epicondyub 

Such  fracture  undoubtedly  occurs,  and  may  result  from  direct 
violence  (e.  g.,  gunshot  wound)  or  from  traction  as  with  luxation. 

There  is  a  plate  of  Gurlt's  (much  copied)  showing  bony  union  of  an 
old  fracture  of  the  sort,  that  has  dignified  the  lesion  beyond  its  deserts-t 

*  Mouchet:  Paris;  G.  Steinhcil:  Monograph,  and  Bull.  Soc.  ADatom.,  1898, 
Ixxiii.  811. 

t  I  know  nothing  about  the  lesion  except  Tor  oue  case  in  which  a  chip  in  tbi« 
r^on  had  beeo  torn  off.  This  was  merely  a  complication  of  other  fractures  with 
partial  luxation. 
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Fracture  op  the  CAprTBLLUM 
This  is  the  "fractura  rotuU  humeri"  described  by  Kocher.     He 
cites  several  cases;    the  writer  has  met  with  it  once.*     The  lesion  is 
simply  a  splitting  ofif  of  the  anterior  articular  face  of  the  external  con- 
dyle.    How  it  occurs  is  not  certainly  known.     The  fracture  is  intra- 
articular, and  the  fragment  lies  free  in  the  joint.     The  diagnosis  rests 
simply  on  the  presence  of  a  foreign  botly  of  considerable  size  in  the  elbow- 
joint,  found  directly  after  an  injury.     It  differs  in  no  way  clinically  from 
the  cases  where  a  portion  of  the 
radial  head  is  split  off  and  be- 
comes a  foreign  body.     In  two 
of  Kocher's  cases  the  fragment 
was  displaced  backward;  in  one, 
(a.'?  in  the  writer's  case)  it  was 
forward.     According  to  the  posi- 
tion, either  flexion  or  extension 
is  seriously  interfered  with.   The 
check  to  the  movement  of  the 
joint  feels  exactly  like  that  met 
with  in  a  dislocation  of  a  knee 
cartilage:   it  is  a  very  definite 
checking,  well  described  as  like 
that  of  "a  stone  in  a  hinge." 
The   amount  of   local  reaction 

from  this  injury  is  very  slight  n,  .■iio-x  nho— ioo«-  f^nn."!  in  fmnt 

at  first,  but  the  disability  is  con-  ?he^p*f"m  whkh'Vh'rfr^mSnr^™.'"'"''*'' 
siderable.     The   fragment  does 

not  unite, t  and  would  probably  grow  in  size  in  time,  as  do  other 
intra-articular  bodies.  The  only  treatment  is  an  excision  of  the  frag- 
ment. The  results  of  such  excisions  as  are  reported  were  good.  The 
fragment  is  easily  accessible  by  an  incision  on  the  outer  side  of  the  joint, 
in  front  or  behind,  as  the  case  may  be,  guided  by  the  x-ray  in  each  caae. 

FRACTURES  OF  THE  INTERNAL  CONDYLE 
Internai.  Condyle  (into  the  JoinT)i  Fracture  op  the  Trochlea 
This  lesion  occurs  less  often  than  fracture  of  the  external  condyle. 
It  presents  corresponding  signs.  There  is,  however,  a  greater  increase 
of  lateral  mobility,  and,  the  ulna  no  longer  being  firmly  held,  there  may 
be  some  mobility  anteroposteriorly  as  well.  Here,  again,  except  for  the 
broadening,  the  relations  of  the  various  landmarks  are  not  disturbed. 

•  Cotton:  BoetoD  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour.,  cxiix,  No,  27,  pp.  734-736,  December 
31,  1903. 

t  That  is,  it  does  not  unite,  as  a  rule.  Gurlt  and  Haha  each  record  fractures 
with  union,  apparently  belonging  to  this  class. 
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Fractures  of  the  Intbrnai.  Epicondylb  (Epitrochlhar  Fracture) 
These  are  not  intra-articular  fractures  in  adults,  and  do  not  per  &e 
affect  the  joints  at  all.  The  epicondyle  carries  the  origin  of  the  su- 
perficial forearm  flexors  and  of  most  of  the  lateral  hgament,  but  the 
attachment  of  the  latter  is  so  close  to  the  base  of  the  epicondyle  that 
it  is  not  ordinarily  involved  in  the  fracture,  and  in  few  if  any  cases  is  it 
entirely  torn  loose.  The  epicondyle  may  be  broken  either  by  direct 
violence  or  by  strain  exerted  through  the  muscles  which  have  their 
origin  from  it,"  This  lesion  usually  occurs  by  fall  on  the  hyperextended 
hand  or  from  like  violence. 

Clinically,  the  injury  is  characterized  by  little  reaction  and  swelling, 
without  great  immediate  disability. 

There  is,  however,  an  inability  to  use  the  hand  somewhat  dispro- 
portionate to  the  disability  at  the  elbow,  and 
hyperextension  of  the  wrist  is  painful.  This, 
of  course,  is  owing  to  the  special  relations  of  this 
process  to  the  superficial  flexor  muscles.  The 
sensitiveness,  swelling,  etc.,  are  all  fimited  to 
the  inner  side  of  the  elbow. 

Direct  examination  shows  no  obvious  change 
in  the  relation  of  the  landmarks.     A  promin- 
ence is  felt  at  the  usual  point  for  the  internal 
epicondyle,  but  on   more  careful  examination 
this   prominence    proves    to    be    shorter   and 
blunter  than  normal,  and  without  the  posterior 
projection  normally  present.     The  ulnar  nerve, 
ture  ^f'th^ 'iiitl?!ll3'^nd"e    instead  of  lying  comfortably  behind  this  hook- 
s^imen  3775)'™''  """""'■    Hke  proceas,  lies  ex-posed  on  a  flat  surface  behind 
or  near  the  tip  of   the  shortened  projection. 
(See  Fig.  243.)     On  careful  examination  a  thickening  is  often  to  be 
made  out  below  and  in  front  of  the  normal  place  for  the  epicondyle. 

Very  often,  however,  even  in  fresh  cases,  it  is  impossible  to  make 
out  a  definite  fragment.  The  separation  in  very  rare  cases  may  be  not 
forward,  but  backward  and  outward.  This  is  said  to  be  the  case  in 
some  instances  where  this  fracture  complicates  dislocation,  and  where 
the  fragment,  larger  than  usual,  has  carried  some  attachment  of  the 
lateral  ligament  by  which  it  has  been  dragged  back.  I  have  seen  it 
twice  in  cases  where  there  was  no  dislocation,  and  where  it  was  im- 
possible to  establish  any  tearing  of  the  flexor  origin,  which  would  seem 
a  necessary  condition  for  this  displacement. 

A  valuable  point  in  di^nosis  is  the  pain  on  active  finger  jiexion  or 
'  I'p  to  about  twenty  years  the  lesion  is  apt  to  he  epiphyseal  separation,  rather 
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active  pronation  of  the  hand,  due,  of  course,  to  involvement  of  the  origins 
of  the  flexor  and  pronator  muscles. 

Later,  there  is  a  well-marked  selective  atrophy  of  all  these  muscles 
in  such  fractures,  that  recovers  very  slowly. 

Compound    Fractures. — Compound   fractures   have   already   been 
mentioned.     Here  and  there  the  less  severe  fractures  may  be  compound, 
but,  as  a  rule,  this  complication  attends  the  fractures  in  which  there 
has  also  been  great  damage  to  the  bone  and  to  the  deeper  soft  parts. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  net  results  in  these  cases  are  not  very  satis- 
factory.    Even  with  the  most  careful  technic  there  Is  a  liahility  to 
sepsis,  greater  even  than  with  most  compound  fractures  al>out  joints. 
Owing  to  the  comminution  of 
the  bone  and  the  poor  nutri- 
tion  of   the   fragments,  sepnis 


elbow,  with  greal  displacement  of  ulna  betwoen  frag-  fracture  oJ  elbow.  Shciws  Ihe  ttagmi 
menls.  The  frwiinent  shown  to  Ihe  riitht  hail  lo  be  remnved  in  an  excision  For  priniar}>  se 
removed    (figure  drawn  from  this  fragment  direct:         (courtesy  of  IJr.  J,  H.  lilake). 


almost  always  entails  necrosis,  and  the  result  is  necessarily  bad.  If 
the  wound  can  be  kept  clean,  however,  good  opportunity  is  offered  for 
accurate  reposition  and  fixation  by  wire  or  absorbable  suture,  which 
procedures  give  better  results  than  can  possibly  be  reached  in  the 
"simple"  fractures.  Partial  excisions  give  admirable  results  at  times.* 
Vessel  Injuries. — Injuries  of  the  vessels  are  not  usual  complications 
of  elbow  fractures;  they  occur  only  where  the  displacement  is  extreme. 
The  brachial  artery  is  tiie  only  one  the  injury  of  which  need  be  seriously 

"Case:  C— .  Machinery  accident:  Fracture  of  external  condyle,  compound 
Excision  ot  condyle.  Perfect  result  save  for  moderate  gun-stock  deformity.  Is 
workii^  in  an  iron-foundry.  Keporled  by  tlie  writer  in  Boston  Med.  and  Surg. 
Jour,,  1906,  civ,  p.  644. 
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considered.  The  rupture  of  this  artery  is  signalized  by  great  swelling 
and  by  loss  of  the  radial  and  ulnar  pulses.  This  condition  calls  for 
prompt  operation  and  ligature,  in  order  that  the  removal  of  the  swelling 
and  pressure  may  give  a  chance  for  an  adequate  collateral  circulation 
to  establish  itself.  Such  lesion  is  not  a  reason  for  primary  amputation. 
If  gangrene  has  already  set  in,  amputation  is,  of  course,  indicated. 

Nerve  Injuries. — Injuries  to  the  nerves  occur  in  fractures  of  the 
elbow  as  well  as  in  dislocations,  and  may  occur  as  a  coincident  result 
of  the  trauma,  as  the  result  of  pressure  of  the  fragments,  or  as  a  result 
of  manipulation  in  reduction. 

It  is  because  of  this  last  possibility  that  we  should  make  it  an  abso- 
lute rule  to  test  the  function  of  all  nerves  before  attempting  to  treat  an 
injury  in  this  region. 

Median,  musculospiral,  and  ulnar  nerves  are  all  subject  to  injury 
at  this  point.  More  especially  the  ulnar  is  liable  to  injury.  Musculo- 
spiral injuries  belong  more  particularly  to  fractures  several  inches 
above  the  joint,  where  the  nerve  winds  about  the  humerus. 

Ulnar  nerve  injuries  are  not  uncommon  in  connection  either  with 
fractures  of  the  internal  epicondyle  or  with  supracondylar  fractures; 
they  are  shown  by  pain  and  loss  of  sensation  in  the  regions  supplied  by 
the  ulnar  nerve.  There  is  also  apt  to  be  some  loss  of  motor  power,  to 
be  found  by  the  familiar  test  of  the  function  of  the  interossei  and  of 
the  flexor  ulnaris. 

As  a  rule,  unless  the  disturbance  is  very  severe,  it  is  Wise  to  wait  in 
these  cases.  In  all  the  instances  in  which  the  writer  has  waited  there 
has  been  complete  restoration  of  function  within  two  to  four  months, 
showing  that  the  nerve  was  only  contused;  in  the  one  case  of  total 
musculospiral  paralysis  from  elbow  fracture*  the  same  course  was 
followed  with  the  same  result,  though  the  period  required  for  complete 
restoration  of  function  was  nearly  two  years. 

Treatment t 

Supracondylar  fractures,  if  the  displacement  is  backward,  are  re- 
duced much  as  one  reduces  a  backward  displacement,  and  always,  if 
possible,  under  an  anesthetic.  This  one  manceuver  reduces  the  back- 
ward displacement,  but  does  not  secure  correct  position  as  to  lateral 
displacement  or  rotation. 

These  lesions  must  be  dealt  with  according  to  the  case,  and  the 
fragment  must  be  directly  shnved  into  the  best  possible  position.  The 
restoration  of  the  landmarks  (olecranon  and  condyles)  to  their  proper 
relation  to  the  line  of  the  humeral  shaft  is  our  only  guide.  The  ten- 
dency is  to  let  the  forearm  and  the  lower  fragment  drop  or  roll  too 
far  inward — this  must  be  borne  in  mind.  Overcorrection  outward  is 
usually  impossible,  owing  to  periosteal  resistance. 

•  Operation  refused.  f  Cf.  Coenen,  Beitrage  s.  klin.  Cliir,  1909,  Ixi.  No.  3. 
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Flt.311.— InterOBl  anitular  apliiit,  Holies  lype.  Tbe  lower  flew 
nukiiii  of  nich  ■  (ulinl  r>ut  of  hnvy  lin.  Thig  iplint  showi  an  obKqi 
Fn-  SIS.) 


itHnHva. 


,      Fi(.  315.— CroiiM«tioi 
the  ellxnr.    The  apUnu  ske 
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:|  7.— PiHiliDn  of  BupinaUon.  nhowina  Ihe  carryins  angle.    The  allilude  shairn  in  bluk  1 
shows  the  pDaition  of  pronaEion,  with  phyajoLocLeaT dinppearance  of  Ihe  carryiDE  an^r, .' 


Fig  3IS.— Proper  appticalioD  of  BliDgifiratitAge.        Fig.  31».— Seoopd  itact :  folded  icroui 
over  tppoitle  side  of  neck. 
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After  reduction  seems  complete  it  is  well  to  grip  the  upper  arm  near 
the  elbow  in  both  hands  with  some  force,  so  as  to  fix  the  fragments,  then 
to  let  an  assistant  partly*  extend  the  arm;  this  will  show  whether  the 
long  axis  of  the  arm  has  been  approximately  restored. 

The  splint  to  be  used  is  the  "internal  angular,"  preferably  of  the 
"Bolles"  type  (Fig.  314).  This  is'padded 
and  is  set  close  into  the  bend  of  the  elbow, 
and  strapped  with   adhesive  to  the  upper 


F«.  320.— Third  nliwe.  eomplclwl.     Nole  Fii.  321— H'nmo    wBy   lo   spnly   K  dioi 

w  the  end  from   behind  >h(  rlbaw  is  carried       Ithouah  theumiftj  vay\.  Ipllinc  Ihp  tronl  comer 


arm;  then,  while  some  traction  is  exerted  on  the  forearm  to  overcome 
possible  backward  displacement  of  the  fragment,  the  forearm  straps 
are  applied.  If  the  position  is  satisfactory,  this  will  suffice;  if  there 
is  any  tendency  to  inward  displacement,  the  addition  of  an  internal 
coaptation  splint  is  wise.     (See  Fig.  333.) 


FiE.  322.— Ossood-renhsllow  ppUnI  for  right  arm,  8«en  From  in  (mnt  and  From  the  riihl  lids. 

Fractures  lying  well  above  the  joint,  and  even  those  of  the  lower 
supracondylar  type  in  adults,  which  show  sharp  forward  displacement, 
are  often  best  held  on  the  Osgood-Penhallow  splint,*  in  which  the  weight 
of  the  arm  exerts  traction  and  the  splint  gives  counterpressure.  (See 
Figs.  322-325.) 

•  Described  in  the  Jour.  .^mer.  Med.  Assoc,,  July  31,  1909,  liii,  p.  375. 
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Very  rarely  weight  traction  may  be  called  for.     (See  Fig.  233.) 
Acute  flexion  has  been  recommended  for  this  as  for  other  elbow 
ft 


Fig.  323.— Osgood-PenhalLon'  splint  "tried  on."     This  shoics  the  rclatiou,  but  without  paddinf. 

fractures.     It  works  well  in  some  cases;   in  others  it  tends  to  produce 
forward  rotation.     In  the  cases  shown  (Figs.  330, 332)  acute  Sexion  was 


!d3CTl«ii^«  "5 


the  only  and  obvious  cause  of  displacement.     One  of  these  cases  came 
to  open  operation  for  correction,  one  to  simple  forcible  correction. 
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The  treatment  on  a  straight  splint  has  been  much  advocated.     No 
doubt  this  is  the  easiest  way  to  preserve  the  straight  long  axis  of  the 


Yig.  32a.— Ad  hew  ve  strap  applial  to  Kcure  FLk.  327.— The  Bsme  strap  vronulu  applied 

acute  grxioa.  propertu  appliBl.    The  alrnp  in  lad  aa  a  citculat  baml      SymmMr)-  is  atlajned.  bul 

fla.t  OD  the  skin;  Ihe  ends  meel  si  an  Angle  and  at  the  eipense  of  a  sham  CDnatrictian  of  the 

sre  pinned  aa  well  as  iiuck  together.  flesh  by  the  upper  ttlgg  of  the  strap, 

arm  and  to  avoid  "gun-stock"  deformity,  but  personally  I  have  never 
found  myself  able  to  use  it  without  increasing  the  backward  displacement, 


b^ei^itiooar  end  is  carried  over  to  the  loop  about  the  elhow  and  ^nned.'  'tHc  swathe  la  mtule  of 
folded  muslin  clQlh. 

which  is  a  much  more  serious  matter  than  a  slight  "gun-stock."     This 
consideration  is  entirely  apart  from  the  practical  inconvenience  of  the 
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position,  and  the  awkwardness  of  a  possible  total  or  partial  ankylosis 
at  or  near  the  useless  position  of  full  extension. 

T-fractures. — These  are  to  be  treated  much  as  are  the  supracondy- 
lars, save  that  in  case  of  much  displacement  of  the  shaft  downwarci. 


FiE.  330.— SuproFondyliu-  Fr^lun  Inaled  FIe.  331.— Same  cue  (iroprrLv  put  u|>  on 

in    BcutB    jleKian.     This    fracture  shouUI    nal       an  Internal  lingular  splini.     I'wiiion  iiol  uml, 

both  uf  MigLa  ami  ot  overl'appina.  ™         "" 

traction  tiownward  on  the  forearm,  held  at  a  right  angle,  will  help  clear 
the  upper  fragment  out  of  the  way  and  permit  approximation  of  the 
condyles  by  manipulation.     When  the  broken  condyles  are  brought 
together,  an  effort  may  be  made  to  impact  them  by  lateral  pressure. 
In  putting  up  these  cases  the  same  splints  are  usually  used  as  with 


tia.  3.12.— A,  Siipraconrfytar  fractut«  put  up  al  a  rinht  aniile;  B.  name  case  out  up  in  acute  Seiion. 
tourtesy  of  Ur.  L.  R.  U.  Crandon  (outlinw  rdnforce-ll. 

supracondylar  fractures,  but  the  addition  of  pressure  pads,  held  in  by 
adhesive  straps  so  placed  as  to  press  the  condyles  together,  is  of  great 
service.  Occasionally  splints  to  hold  these  pads  (Fig.  334)  are  useful. 
Fractures  of  the  external  or  of  the  internal  condyle  present  no 
problem  of  maintenance  of  relation  between  humerus  and  forearm,  as 
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a  rule.  It  is  simply  a  questioQ  of  the  reduction  of  a  fragment  to  its 
proper  place.  To  some  extent  manipulation  and  rotation  of  the  fore- 
arm may  help  in  reduction  (the  ligaments  between  fragment  and  fore- 
arm being  intact).  In  the  main,  however,  it  is  a  question  of  direct 
manipulation  to  correct  ascertained  displacement. 

The  form  of  retentive  apparatus  of  most  use  depends  on  the  indi- 
vitiual  case.  Once  reduction  is  satisfactory,  we  can  directly  teat  to 
determine  the  position  that  permits  least  mobility  of  the  fragment.  It 
may  be  the  right  angle,  or  at  times  a  somewhat  more  open  angle;  often 
acute  flexion  seems  to  work  best.*  It  is  for  us  to  choose  the  position 
for  the  individual  ease  and  to  apply  either  the  right-angled  or  an  obtuse- 


angled  splint,  perhaps  with  special  pads  to  drive  the  condyles  home,  or 
to  apply  acute  flexion,  according  to  the  conditions  found  in  the  individual 
case. 

*H.  L.  Smith  showed  very  clearly  years  ago  that  acute  flexion  tends  to  fix 
fragments  at  the  elbow  by  increasing  the  leneion  ot  the  triceps  and  of  its  teniiiiioiis 
expansions.  The  position  of  acute  flexion  is,  for  various  reasons,  les.s  univerHally 
serviceable  in  elbow  fractures  than  he  thought,  but  it  is  often  very  useful.  (Kaiton 
M.  and  S.  Jour..  1894,  cxxxi,  386) 

R.  Jones,  ot  Liverpool,  has  also  advocated  acute  flexion;  his  apparatus  is 
decoyingly  simple.  It  is  shown  in  Fig.  335.  (Provincial  M.  J,,  ISDo:  Arch.  Pedi- 
atrics, 1892,  ix  435.) 

F.  B.  Lund,  Boston  City  Hospital  Refwrts,  1897,  p,  380,  has  devised  the  l«>3t 
bandage  for  maintaininK  acute  flexion,  but  it  is  best  used  modified  as  in  Figs.  328, 329, 
with  tne  adhesive  band  shown  in  Fig.  326.  Fig.  327  shows  the  not  unusual  wroHg 
way  to  apply  this  adhesive  plaster  band,  a  way  calculated  to  cause  stoppage  of 
circulation  an  well  as  cutting  of  the  skin  by  the  edge  of  the  plasters. 

EfRcicDt  use  of  acute  flexion  is  possible  only  where  great  swelling  has  not  yet 
taken  place. 
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Internal  Epicondyle. — In  these  fractures  we  have  no  joint  involve- 
ments, but  we  do  have  a  muscle  pull  to  deal  with — ^we  must  relax  the 


superficial  flexors.     The  only  position  that  will  do  this  is  full  flexion, 
and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  acute  flexion  for  these  cases. 


Fijt-  337. — Splint  lupplied  Id 
'  the  nriRle  from  day  lo  dH); 
&.  ev«n  before  luU  conaolidbtj 


i)  with  Acnw  ubd  bolt  AtnotfeiiHDi  t6 
I  elbow  fmclura,  in  Ihs  ccmvmUacail 


By  means  of  pads  below  the  fragment,  pulled  up  by  strapping,  we  can  go 
even  further  to  secure  the  best  practicable  position  of  the  displaced 
fri^ment.     Up  means  toward  the  humeral  shaft  {Fig,  336). 

Results 
In  adults  the  result  of  these  as  of  other  joint  fractures  depends  in 
part  on  the  accuracy  -J  reposition,  but  more  particularly  on  avoidance 
of  the  loss  of  motion  due  to  the  trauma  plus  the  fixation  enforced  to 
insure  proper  union.  There  must  always  be  a  compromise  l«tween  the 
risk  of  deformity  and  the  risk  of  loss  of  motion  from  overmuch  and 
overlong  fixation.  In  the  past  we  have  gone  too  far  in  the  direction  of 
long  fixation  in  such  cases.  Lucas-Championnifere  and  his  followeis 
have  probably  gone  too  far  in  early  mobilization.  Yet  under  favorable 
circumstances,  with  a  "good"  patient,  very  early  mobilization  shows 
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excellent  results.  So  soon  as  the  first  tenderness  and  swelling  bcfpn  to 
subside,  or  even  before  this,  say  at  fourteen  days,  in  many  cases  even  as 
early  as  ten  days,  and  in  all  simple  fractures  within  three  weeks,  careful 
massage  is  in  order.  Very  gentle  passive  motion  may  be  begun,  at  the 
same  time,  with  manual  fixation  of  the  fragments.  This  is  early  to  be 
supplemented  by  active  motion  carried  out  by  the  patient  at  regular 
times  daily.     For  these  exercises,  all  dressings  are  removed. 

Forced  passive  motion  is  rarely  to  be  recommended,  for  its  tendency 
is  to  "stir  up"  the  joint,  and  so  to  stiffen  it,  instead  of  liml)ering  it. 
This  does  not  mean,  of  course,  that  forcible  rupture  of  adhesions  under 


Fig.  338. — Diagram 
very  moderKle  culliu 
:UonDfdri*b0DS9). 


Lt  dispLnc. 


elker  may  not  be  necessary  at  a  later  stage.  In  fact,  however,  this 
measure  is  rarely  called  for. 

Active  motion,  even  with  courageous  and  persistent  patietits,  is 
rarely  pushed  beyond  the  point  of  slight  pain.  It  is  as  efficient  as 
passive  motion  in  limbering  up  muscles  and  joints,  and  is  practically 
free  from  the  chance  of  increasing  joint  irritation. 

After  three,  or  at  most  four,  weeks,  splints  may  be  laid  aside  and  a 
simple  rest-sling  used  for  a  fortnight.  The  older  treatment  (four  to 
six  weeks  of  absolute  fixation)  is  disastrous,  and  may  be  avoided  in  all 
save  perhaps  in  some  severe  comptmnd  fractures. 

Results  in  the  adult  are  largely  dependent  on  the  possibility  of 
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carrying  out  this  somewhat  difficult  routine  of  after-treatment.  If  this 
treatment  has  lieen  carried  out,  we  have  only  the  deformity  and  limita- 
tion of  motion  due  to  displacement  of  bone,  and  the  deformity  from 
callus.  This  is  an  ideal  condition,  and  by  no  means  always  attainable, 
whether  on  account  of  circumstances,  or  because  of  lack  of  interest, 
courage,  or  persistency  on  the  part  of  the  patient. 

As  to  disability  and  deformity,  due  to  displacement,  we  arc  apt  to 
have  the  following  conditions  present  in  greater  or  less  degree. 

In  supracondylar  fractures  and   in  the  T-fractures  without  great 
displacement  we  get  a  varying  valgus  or  varus  deformity  (details  con- 
sidered later  under  the  children's  fractures),  some  limitation  of  flexion 
from  displacement  of  the  upper  fragment  forward,  some  limitation  of 
extension  from  filling  up  of  the  olecranon  fossa  by  callus.     (See  Fig.  338.) 
These   are    approximately   permanent  re- 
sults; with   carefui  work,  however,   the  end- 
result  is  fair,  as  a  rule.     Bad  results  usually 
come  from  grossly  bad  position  or  from  over- 
long  fixation. 

Bad  T-fractures  may  be  impossible  to  hold 
in  place,  and  the  results  may  be  almost  neces- 
sarily bad;  we  may  even  have  complete  ank>'- 
losis.  Many  of  these  cases  when  compound, 
and  even  some  of  the  simpler  T-fractures,  come 
to  joint  resection  later,  but  enough  of  them  do 
well  to  make  early  resection  unjuslHiable. 

Fractures  of  the  external  condyle  do  well, 
as  a  rule.  Very  rarely  non-union  results. 
rjK-  339  — Fruciure  uf  There  may  be  some  broadening  and  thickenii^ 
ahSve  %SniiyiM''  "tnm  "two  at  the  outcr  part  of  the  bone.  Other  deformi- 
*"™Hetiu"t""™c.r;  excesMve  Hcs  do  uot  occur.  Somc  limitation  of  motion 
pwieni  'witlf' artiiritis^'jelor^  's  i^pt  to  he  present,  duc  mainly  to  callus  in 
"'™-  the  olecranon  and  coronoid  fossse,  but  a  useful 

arm  may  be  expected. 
Fractures  of  the  internal  condyle  are  even  more  apt  to  have  limita- 
tion of  motion  for  the  same  reasons,  but  the  functional  result  is  usually 
good  under  adequate  treatment. 

Internal  epicondylar  fractures  often  unite  by  fibrous  tissue  only, 
but  the  union  is  firm,  and  save  for  some  slight  loss  of  power  in  the  fore- 
arm flexors,  eventually  recovered  from,  no  ill  results  ensue,* 

Pathologic  Fractures. — Under  this  caption  may  be  classed  certain 
refractures,  including  cases  in  which  previous  partial  ankyloses  have 
determined  the  fresh  fracture.     I  have  seen  one  case  (apparently  an 

•  A  privri  one  would  expypt  nome  l<ite  Irouhle  witli  the  ulnar  nerve  resulting 
from  the  fibrous  union  with  displacement  of  tlie  bone  fragment,  but  this  does  Dot 
Beem  lo  happen. 
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osteogenesis  imperfecta;  he  had  had  various  other  fractures  from  shght 
trauma)  in  which  there  had  been  a  condylar  followed  by  a  supracon- 
dylar break.  Fig.  339  shows  a  like  unfortunate  result,  in  this  case  a 
fracture  near  an  arthritic  joint.  Such  cases  are  important  in  that  good 
results  are  hardly  to  be  expected.  I  have  seen  two  cases  in  which 
poor  results  from  old  supracondylar  lesions  apparently  acted  as  deter- 
mining causes  of  fresh  olecranon  fracture. 

FKACTUEES  OF  THE  HUMERUS  AT  THE  ELBOW  IN  CHILDREN 
Anatomy  of  the  Epiphyses.^The  differing  shape  and  growth  of  the 


/\    /J 


Fin.   342.— EiiLnhysM    at 
bKCKwaru.  lorward.  nn  MuMum.  siiecimen  334). 

epiphyses  mtist  constantly  be  borne  in  mind  in  examining  children's 
fractures.     At  birth,  and  up  to  two  or  three  years  of  age,  the  whole 
lower  end  of  the  humerus  is  a 
cartilaginous  ma-ss  in  which  an 
ossification   center   appears   at 


Fig.  3^3.— Epiphyse 


Fig.  344,— Epiphysis 
ilrochlfar  fpiphysis;  6 


iiyjis!  ^r'™ 


the  outer  side  at  about  one  and  one-half  to  two  years  of  age. 

Injuries  up  to  the  age  of  three  or  four  years  must  almost  necessarily 
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be  a  separation  of  the  epiphysis  as  a  whole.  By  four  or  five  years  of 
age  the  external  condyle  has  become  a  definite  structure,  and  a  cleavage 
line  in  the  cartilage  has  been  formed.  (See  Figs.  342  and  343.)  The 
internal  epicondyle  shows  a  bone  center  at  about 
five  years,  and  at  about  ten  to  twelve  years  it 
has  been  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  epi- 
physis by  the  growth  of  the  shaft  downward 
into  the  epiphysis,  leaving  only  a  shell  of  epi- 
|)hysis  over  the  trochlear  surface,  with  a  small 
ossification  center.  From  this  time  onward 
growth  occurs  by  progressive  assification  of  the 
external  condyle  and  by  growth  of  the  diaphysis 
downward. 

The  external  condyle  unites  to  the  shaft  usu- 
■t  tS'ind^oriZhSf  yHn  ^''^  I'st™^*'^"  sixteen  and  nineteen  years  of  age, 
(B.  o,  H„  plate  88of.  but  may  persist  longer. 

From  an  early  age  the  line  of  demarcation  of 
the  external  condyle  includes  not  only  the  capiteltum,  but  also  the 
tmler  edge  of  Ike  iTocklear  articular  surface.     This  demarcation  persists, 


Fif .   347.— 8mm   apecimfn  u  Fig. 


although   after   about  fourteen  years  there  is  only  a  very  thin  layer 
of  epiphyseal  cartilage  marking  this  line  (Figs.  343-348). 


Fig.  348— Kjiiphyses  at  fiftwn  veara  (Wurrpn  Fig.    349.— Epiphys™    st    eight*™   yr*" 

Muaeuro,  siJerimen  J37].  (Worren  Museum,  specimen  417).      From  be- 

hiiiil.     Showg  only  the  iiiterniil  epiconilyle  sUll 

There  is  an  ossification  center  of  the  externa!  eptcondyle  appearing 
at  twelve  to  fourteen  years,  fusing,  as  a  rule,  with  the  external  condyle 
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by  the  sixteenth  year.     It  is  never  more  than  a  scale,  and  is  sui^cally 
unimportant. 

Growth  on  the  inner  side — growth  of  the  trochlea — is  by  growth  of 
the  shaft  down  into  the  epiphysis,  and  the  lower  end  of  the  ossified 
shaft  becomesvery  obhqueastime 
goes  on  {Figs.  343,  344). 

There  is  sometimes,  at  about 


Sowmurhof  1 


thirteen  years  of  age,  a  small  ossification  point  in  the  trochlear  por- 
tion, visible  in  the  skiagraph,  but  this  separate   epiphysis  has  long 
before  this   become   very   thin,    and    is 
fused    with   the   shaft   soon   after   this. 
Surgically,    it    is   of  little   consequence.       ^ 
It  is  the  exception  for  it  to  be  visible  in        * 
j-ray  plates  at  any  age.  \ 

The  last  epiphysis  to  unite  is  that  of         \ 
the  internal  epicondyle.  It  may  join  as  \ 

early  as  sixteen   to  eighteen  years,  but  \ 

often   there  is  delay  and,  according  to  ^ 

Rambaud  and  Renault,*  it  may  remain 
as  an  epiphysis  through  life. 

In   regard   to  judging   the   relations 
of  epiphyses  in  i-ray   pictures  (a  very  ~"~- 

j-a?       il  1^         -  \      -^  Fig-  352.— Trating   o(   i-ray    o( 

difncult  matter  m  many  cases),  it  may  nonnai%jbgw.  showAnw  cunFuBing 
be  well  to  bear  in  mind  the  following  MofTn«f'Jiiiow''m»>  li''"''  "'"*  "  " 
points: 

(1)  That  the  capitellar  epiphysis  is,  in  the  lateral  view,  projected 
against  the  lower  inner  end  of  the  diaphysls,  because  it  lies  higher,  and 
that  it  normally  lies  well  forward  of  the  axis  of  the  shaft. 
*  Developpeinent  des  Oa,  1861,  quoted  by  Poland. 
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(2)  That  there  is  normally  a  marked  apparent  gap  representing  the 
space  actually  filled  by  the  articular  cartilage  of  trochlea  and  ulna. 

(3)  That  the  trochlear  epiphysis  is  not  aIwa>'S 
apparent,  even  when  we  might  expect  ossification  to 
be  present  in  it:   it  is,  in  fact,  rarely  seen. 

(4)  That  the  center  of  ossification  of  the  epi- 
trochlea  is  thin  and  may  not  show  even  in  the 
anteroposterior  view. 

eomSlier   fS^^  (5)  That  this  Same  epiphysis  may  show  in  the 

children*  Kcor^ng  !o     lateral  view  and  give  rise  to  confusion  if  its  iden- 

Judet  (skeUhMl  from       titv  Is  not  SUSpected. 

(6)  That  the  ossi fie ati on-center  of  the  epipnj-sis 
of  the  external  epicondyle  is  so  small  and  so  unconstant  that  it  may 
practically  be  disregarded.* 

(7)  The  obliquity  down  and  inward  of  the  lower 
end  of  the  diaphysis,  as  seen  in  the  x-ray,  is  constant, 
and  increases  with  growth. 

Classification  of  Fractures  of  the  Humerus  at 
the  Elbow  in  Children. — The  fractures  and  separa- 
tions which  do,  in  fact,  occur  in  children  are: 
Supracondylar  fractures;  separations  of  the  whole 
epiphysis;  separations  of  the  external  condyle; 
separation  of  the  internal  epicondyle.t  In  all 
except  the  first  type  these  separations  follow  more 
or  less  closely  the  epiphyseal  lines.  The  supra- 
condylar fractures  are  in  all  respects  like  those 
we  have  considered  in  the  adult,  save  for  the  greater 
stripping-up  of  periosteum,  and  the  diagnosis  of  this 
lesion  is  no  way  different  in  children. 


rfe  °j-ti 


._r.  1-2.  3-4  or  si  tbt 
epiphrxeiil  line:  (6> 
the  ext«rnu   (Mjndyle. 


Supracondylar  Fracture  in  Childr&n 
Mo  fracture  at  the  elbow  is  more  familiar;  whether  this  or  the  exter- 
nal condylar  fracture  is  more  often  met  with  is  a  question  differently 
answered  by  different  statistics. 

This  lesion  differs  in  no  essential  from  the  corresponding  injury  in 
the  adult  either  in  mechanism  or  in  lesions. 

•The  foregoing  is  quoted  praetLcaliy  verl>alira  from  Cottoa,  "Eltww  Frac- 
tures in  Children,"  Ann.  Surg.,  February,  1902, 

t  Judet  (Arch.  d'g]«ctr.  M£d,  Bordeaux,  1906,  xiv,  123-141}  has  a  diacrimi- 
nating  article,  primarily  on  supracondylar  fractures  in  children,  but  dealing  also 
with  the  clasHiHcation. 

Not  uncommonly  lack  of  anatomic  knowledge  Eeema  to  lie  at  the  back  of  some 
clasaificationa.     For  example,  a  recent  article  by  Warbasse  (Med.  Record,  January  ■ 
30,  1909,  p.  170)  figures  as  epiphyseal  lesions  a  number  o(  cases  that  the  z-r^ya 
seem  to  show  clearly  as  supracondylar  fractures. 
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Fig.  355.— A'-rayn  (nft«  one  ye»r)  of  a  cue  o(  upantion  of  the  whol*  lowBr  ™|jhyHia  of  Ihe  hu- 


Fia.  ,156.— Supracondylttr  frsclure:  no  dis-  Fi«.  S57,— Boy  of  nin?  jfara.  nupmron- 

p[K«iiSnl7hm   a  gp«ld*(aof  disahiUly.     The       clylsr  f™«ure,  bark.nt.l  ilH.lDCei^n^t.  rols- 

^ubperioflteal  frofturv. 
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Fic-  35S. — -SuprtLCondylar  Fracture  with  modemte  buckwHrd  diaploc 


ondylur  frBclure  with  re 
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As  a  rule,  we  meet  with  fracture  of  the  "extension"  type,  oblique 
up  and  backward,  displaced  up  and 
backward,  Forward  displacement  oc- 
curs, but  is  rare;  forward  rotation  may 
be  primary,  but  more  often  results 
from  unwise  treatment. 

As  a  rule,  there  is  a  rotatory  dis- 
placement about  the  vertical  axis. 
Probably  this  results  from  the  action 
of  the  strong  outward  rotators  at  the 
shoulder,  now  unopposed  by  the  inertia 
of  the  forearm;  at  all  events  we  com- 
monly find  the  upper  fragment  rotated 
forward  and  inward,  a  point  of  great 
imj)ortance,  as  we  shall  see  later. 

In   the   supracondylar  fractures  in 
children  there  is  apt  to  be  extensive     *"*'  ■"•"""^  nnrwnon. 
stripping-up  of  the  periosteum  at  the  back,  but  this  does  not  commonly 
interfere  with  reduction,  and  with  proper  reduction  it  does  not  affect 
the    results   appreciably.      Rarely, 
we  may  find  incomplete  (or  green- 
stick)  fracture  at  this  point. 
■     The  usual  site  of  the  break  is 
low,  above  the  epiphyseal  line  but 
only   just   above  it,  running,  as  a 
rule,    obliquely,  but  not   very  olv 
liquely,  up  and  backward. 


The  lower  shows  (he  dijiiiurrnii 
inuird  oS  the  nxi«  of  Ihe  furesi 
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The  displacement  is  dependent  on  the  original  trauma;  the  rotation 


Fig,  36B.— Same  cur  us  Fig.  3«5.     Shotra 


of  the  fragment  depends  on  later  handling;  in  a  general  way  the  lower 
fragment  of  the  humerus  follows  the  movements  of  the  forearm. 
Supracondylar  fractures  in  children  show,  as  a  rule,  a  marked  swell- 


Fig.     367. — Supraeonciylar     frac-  Fig       3S8  —Supra-  Fig,     389.  —  SuprMon- 


ing,  much  ecchymosis,  occasionally  blebs — far  more  reaction  than  i 

usual  in  fractures  of  other  types  m  this  region  in  children, 
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SEPARATICm  OP  THH  WHOLE  EPIPHYSIS 

Separation  of  the  whole  epiphysis  is  possible  up  to  four  years  of  age. 
After  this,  separation  of  this  sort  at  lea^st  does  not  involve  the  internal 
epicondj'le;  in  fact,  it  is  rare  after  this  age  .  . 

in  any  form.  The  mechanism  of  the  lesion 
seems  to  be  the  same  as  in  the  supracon- 
dylar cases. 

Except  in  very  young  children,  in  whom 
there  is  occasionallj'  a  loosening  of  the  epi- 
physis/a/«ra%,  the  displacement  is  just  like 
that  of  fracture  above  the  condyles,  from 
which  it  is  not  always  easily  distinguLshod 
save  with  the  aid  of  the  x-my. 

Neither  in  displacement  nor  in  rotation 
does  this  lesion  differ  from  the  supracon- 
dylar fracture  nor  is  it  differently  treated. 

There  is  a  definite  tendency  for  these 
epiphyseal  separations  to  be  compound, — 
the  wound  (of  emergence  of  the  shaft) 
Ijing  on  the  /rant  of  the  elbow. 

Ordinarily,  the  epiphysis  is  separated 
without  splitting,  so  far  as  we  know,  but  Pi*.   .170.— suprwomivimr 

the  x-ray  can  hardly  decide  this  point,  and  ^h""^  forArm"!*  mSfE'dlii- 
I  have  repeatedly  seen  cases  where  I  was  w*^imb1  o^S^rd^^ns  »eii,"on 
in  doubt,  ""  *""  "' ""  ^'"™™'- 

The  specimen  shown  in  Fig.  386  shows  tliat  such  splitting  may  occur. 
Such  splitting  of  a  separated  epiphysis  is  the  only  form  of  T-fracture  in 
childhood  that  seems  established  by  actual  evidence. 


1 ,  ShsFl  ol  humenu:  2,  lower  Fru-  pontion,  but  witi 
3  opiphysia  coniinuous  with  irom  oimrreiiuciii 
oder  the  atripped-up  perios. 
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In  very  young  childre 


bit  of  the  tliaphy^ 


Interference  with  growth  from  damage  to  the  epiphyseal  line  in 
these  cases  is  at  worst  rather  rare.  One  still  reads  at  times  articles 
by  men  who  have  no  cases  to  record,  but  believe  such  interference  with 
growth  something  usual  and  much  to  be  dreaded.* 

Separation  of  the  External  Condyle 
Separation  of  the  external  condyle  is  about  as  common  an  accident 
as  the  supracondylar  lesion. 

1  the  separation  follows  exactly  the  cleavage 

line    of    the   external 

;    1  condyle  cartilage  (see 

/:>  \  Figs.   343  to  351),  a 

/_•    ._-\  line    running    beyond 

'^'t'~i)  the    condyle    in    the 

\  i')  joint,  taking    in    the 

"     ■  !  external  edge  of  the 

Fie  3T4-ske(rh     tfo^hlca  as  Well. 

from    negalive    show-  In    the    oldcr    chll- 

D^ilve.         '  dren   the  Une   within 

the  joint  is  the  same, 

but  at  the  upper  outer  comer  we  are  apt 

throwing  the' fSSmeniolshaflo'ut-  ^'^  ^""^  ^  '^^'P  ^^  *^®  shaft  tom  loOSe  wUh 

^'ne  i.''ind™ai^hi  "guSTne''  *''^  epiphysis.  (See  Fig.  373,  378,  379.) 
Thii  ii  what  I  have  called  the  en-  The  fragment  Separated  is  still  united 

to  the  radius  by  ligaments.  Its  displace- 
ment is  apt  to  be  very  slight,  but  rotation  down,  outward,  and  often 
forward,  is  apt  to  occur. 

The  diagnoses  is  to  be  made,  as  in  the  adult,  by  the  evident  limitation 
of  injury  to  the  outer  side  of  the  joint,  and  by  the  mobility  of  the  separate 
fragment. 

Crepitus  is  often  not  obtainable. 

Lateral  mobility  of  the  forearm  as  a  whole  does  not  occur,  a  point 
definitely  distinguishing  this  lesion  from  the  first  two  classes. 

Separation  of  the  Internal  Epicondyle 
This  is  an  accident  involving  less  severe  trauma  than  the  other 
lesions,  a  trauma  evidently  due,  sometimes  to  a  direct  blow,  rarelj'  to 
the  pull  of  the  muscles  which  arise  from  this  process.  In  the  latter 
case,  displacement  must  be  down  and  forward  (see  Fig.  381);  in  the 
former  it  may  be  forward  or  rarely  upward,  (See  Fig,  382.)  As  a  rule, 
the  separation  is  clean— through  the  epiphyseal  line.  At  the  age  when 
it  does,  in  fact,  occur  (i.  e.,  after  ten  years)  the  joint  is  very  rarely  opened 
by  avulsion  of  this  process. 

•The  most  recent  noted  is  by  Warbassc,  Med.  Record,  Janunry  30,  1909, 
p.  170. 
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Associated  damage  is  apt  to  be  Blight;  ecchjniosia  and  tenderness 
are  local. 

The  above  applies  to  the  simple  cases  without  other  damage.  The 
cases  in  which  this  lesion  is  but  a  detail  (though  an  important  one)  of 
elbow  luxation  have  already  been  considered. 

T-Fracturbs 

T-fractures  occur  so  rarely  in  children  as  to  be  almost  negligible. 

There  are  a  few  well-attested  cases  where  the  epiphysis  is  split 
through,  su Install ti ally  without  separation  of  the  fragments.  (See 
Fig.  386.) 

The  elasticity  of  the  cartilage,  and  the  presence  of  a  line  of  less  re- 


!-  370.— .Skinnniph  of  i 


sistance  along  the  line  of  external  condyle  fractures,  are  the  probable 
explanation  not  only  of  the  non-occurrence  of  T-fracture,  but  also  of 
the  fact  that  a  fracture  of  the  internal  condyle  into  the  joint  occurs 
verj-  rarely,  indeed,  in  childhood— so  rarely  as  hardly  to  deserve  a  place 
in  our  classification. *_ 

•  It  is  odIv  iait  to  Bay  that,  apart  (rom  Moucliet  (he.  rit.)  aii<l  a  more  recent 
article  by  Judet  (Arch,  d'filcctr.  mM.,  Bordeaux,  lOOii,  vol.  xiv,  pp,  12:t-ui), 
my  clasiofi cation  above  giveo  has  not  been  Renerally  aifreiHl  to.  As  I  see  more 
and  more  cases,  however,  I  am  more  inclined  to  insi^jt  on  it. 

Digitized  oyGOOgle 
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Diagnosis 
Supracondylar  fractures  give  definite  displacement  (almost  alwaj's 
backward),  differing  from  other  lesions  in  tliat  the  forearm  and  both 
condyles  move  back  together,  with  their  mutual  relations  undisturbed. 
There  is  often  crepitus. 
There   is   free   abnormal   mobility    lalerally, 
present  only  in  the  supracondylar  lesions. 

Flexion  is  apt  to  be  limited.      Extension  is 
free,  but  extension  gives  increase  in  the  deformity, 
g  Separation  of  the  whole  epiphy^'s,  occurring  in 

very  young  children,  differs  in  no  way,  clinically, 
from  the  supracondylar  lesions,  except  that  crepi- 
tus is  "soft."  The  final  decision  may  depend 
on  the  i-ray.  Between  these  two  forms  of  lesion 
exact  diagnosis  is  of  no  real  consequence. 
Mthnw'yilnrsro,t'ai)i'ieE-  In  extcmal  Condyle  fraciures  v/s  hsTve  da.TnBgc 

o"i*nI«leum:''cMeof'rre^  obviously  mainly  confined  to  the  outer  side  of 
exierniir«in™ie"  "'  ""  ^^^  joint.  There  is  no  deformity  of  the  general 
axis  of  the  arm.  There  is  a  movable  external 
condyle,  movable  apart  from  the  shaft  of  the  humerus.  False  motion 
of  the  joint  is  little,  and  usually  consists  of  a  little  abnormal  motion 
in  abduction. 

As  to  the  position  (rotation,  etc.)  of  the  fragment  itself,  we  can  tell 
nothing  until  we  get  the  a--ray 
picture. 

Separation  of  the  internal  epi- 
condyle  is  diagnosed  by — (a)  intact 
(passive)   mechanism   of  the  joint; 


J 


■fdeliBterJi-icw).'^  '''  "       >"  »  a  >  ■!*  '  «  outer       ^J^'.^^"^'  (^sSsfJ  "t  ^hc  ojre'fHdi' (cWU 

(6)  lack  of  lateral  play  in  the  joint;  (c)  local  tenderness  and  swelling; 
(rf)  thickening  at  a  point  near,  usually  below,  the  proper  site  of  the 
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epicondyle;  (e)  sometimes  a  loose  fragment  can  he  made  out;  {/)  pain 
on  active  use  or  on  passive  stretching  of  the  superficial  flexors  of  the 
arm. 

As  a  rule,  the  diagnosis  is  actually  based  upon  the  change  in  shape  of 


Fib.    381.-Typic. 


the  portion  of  bone  left  behind,  with  the  disappearance  of  the  "hook," 
and  the  changed  relatiOQ  of  the  ulnar  nerve. 

T-fracture  and  fracture  of  the  internal  condyle,  if  they  occur,  give 
something  near  the  signs  of  like  lesions  in  the  adult. 

The  best  guide  as  to 
the  success  of  reposition 


palpation, 
ber    that    the 


Remera- 
extemal 


(pmnBtor  radii  ter™,B 
flpior  ciinii  ndijiLu.  |: 


condyle  should  lie  a  little  higher  than  the  internal  epicondyle,  and  the 
olecranon  only  slightly  behind  the  condyles.  We  may,  while  holding 
the  fragments  firmly,  partly  extend  the  arm  to  teat  the  axis. 

There  is  a  tendency  to  outward  rotation  of  the  shaft  (by  the  shoulder 
rotators)  that  leads  to  deformity  like  that  shown  in  Fig.  389.     I  know 
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no  way  to  correct  this  except  to  carry  the  whole  arm  into  outward 
rotation  as  we  reduce,  in  this  way  entangling  the  fragments  so  that 
position  is  retained  even  after  rotation  inward. 

Fractures  of  the  external  condyle  are  best  reduced  by  pressure  in- 
ward on  the  fragment,  executed  while  various  motions  of  the  forearm 
are  being  carried  out.  In  thia  way  pressure  combines  with  the  pull 
on  various  ligaments  to  help  slip  the  condyle  in  place. 

If  there  is  evident  widening,  then  forcible  jamming  of  the  condyle 
against  the  shaft  is  wise;  it  may  give  impaction,  though  not  firm  im- 
paction. 

Correction  of  rotation  of  the  fragment  down  and  outward  is  desir- 
able, but  it  is  very  difficult  to  be  sure  of  this  rotation^to  say  nothing 
of  its  correction — until  x-ray  pictures  are  taken.  These  fractures 
usually  repair  satisfactorily  if  put  up  either  at  right  angles  or  in  acute 
flexion.     There  seems  no  especial  advantage  in  acute  flexion. 

Separation  of  the  internal  epicondyle  is  reduced  by  direct  manipula- 
tion, by  putting  the  arm  up  in  acute  flexion  in  a  "Lund"  swathe,  and 
holding  the  fragment  as  near  the  shaft  a.s  possible  by  means  of  a  pad 
and  strap  (Fig.  336). 

In  fractures  and  separations  of  this  class  in  children  no  stress  is  laid 
on  early  mobilization.  There  is  no  tendency  to  permanent  stiffness  at 
this  age,  and  fixation  is  the  only  important  point  after  reduction  hai 
been  done.  Splints  are  not  usually  necessary  more  than  about  two 
and  one-half  weeks,  or  even  less  in  very  small  children. 

In  fractures  of  the  external  condyle  the  writer  never  hesitates, 
however,  to  leave  splints  on  for  five  weeks  or  more  if  there  is  any  quei- 
Hon  as  to  the  union  of  the  condyle.  Passive  motion  is  not  necessary  in 
these  fractures,  and  forced  passive  motion,  once  so  much  advocated, 
seems  productive  only  of  harm  from  joint  irritation.  If  the  child,  after 
union  is  firm,  is  allowed  to  use  the  arm  gently  at  first,  he  will  in  time 
develop  all  the  motions  permitted  by  the  position  of  the  fragments. 

That  is  to  say,  the  result  depends  in  children  not  at  all  vpon  the  time 
affixation,  but  entirely  upon  the  perfection  of  reduction  and  upon  the 
absorption  of  callus. 

This  does  not  mean  that  there  is  any  prompt  restoration  of  motion. 
In  a  long  series  of  these  cases,  followed  up  many  months  later,*  the 
writer  found  astonishingly  good  results  as  to  motion,  but  found  that 
full  motion  was  not  regained  until  three  to  eight  months  after  the  re- 
moval of  the  splint.  Many  of  these  cases  showed  only  a  very  small  arc 
of  motion  at  the  time  of  their  oripnal  dischai^e  from  treatment. 

So  far  as  displacement  and  deformity  are  concerned,  there  is  a 

curious  constancy  about  these  cases.     Supracondylar  fractures  and 

separations  of  the  epiphyses  usually  show  slight  backward  displacement 

in  spite  of  good  treatment,  and  they  not  uncommonly  show  a  rotation 

•  Cotton:  Ann.  Surg.,  February,  1902. 
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of  the  lower  fragment  back  under  the  broken  internal  condyle,  or,  more 
accurately,  external  rotation  of  the  loosened  shaft,  in  such  fashion  that 
flexion  is  checked  by  the  coronoid  process  hitting  the  condyle  {Figs. 
389,  405,  etc,).  Extension  is  rarely  interfered  with,  and  is  often  possible 
beyond  the  normal  limit.  Deformity  is  often  in  the  line  of  the  so-called 
"gun-stock"  deformity.  This  may  be  very  extreme.  It  comes  from 
the  rotation  in  and  upward  of  the  lower  fraginent,  changing  the  plane 
of  the  joint  ao  that  the  forearm  bones  are  extended  sharply  down  and 
inward,  as  shown  in  Figs.  388, 400,  etc.  The  existence  of  such  deform- 
ity alone  gives  the  diagnosis  of  a  supracondylar  lesion. 

Fractures  of  the  external  condyle  show,  as  a  rule,  no  permanent  loss 
of  motion  excepting  that  Ayperextension  of  the  elbow  may  not  be 
possible. 

They  do  not  show  any  gun-stock  deformity. 

They  uniformly  show  some  alteration  in  outline  of  the  outer  side  of 
the  joint.  (See  tracings,  Figs,  411  and  412.)  At  times  there  is  a 
well-marked  "spur"  growth  above  the  joint  (Figs.  410,  411).  This 
is  a  result  of  growth  of  the  detached  bone  and  of  the  periosteum,  which 
is  torn  away  with  the  epiphysis,  It  proves  nothing  as  to  position  of 
the  fragment,  and  is  apparently  unavoidable  in  many  cases. 

There  may  be  some  widening  (up  to  }4  inch),  owing  to  displacement 
of  the  loosened  condyle  outward. 

There  is  nothing  to  do  about  this  rotation  unless  we  can  operate. 
In  three  such  cases  of  short  duration  I  have  made  the  oblique  posterior 
incision,  freed  the  broken  surfaces,  corrected  the  rotation,  not  without 
much  difHeulty,  and  with  sutures  and  a  drill   used   as  a  peg  (later 
removed)  have  fastened  the  fragment  in  place.     A 
later   x-ray    showed    practically    perfect   position. 
I  am  sure  no  great  spQr-formation  will  take  place. 
Dr.  J.  S.  Stone  has  also  done  several  such  opera- 
tions with  success,  I  understand. 

Treathbnt 

The  supracondylar  fractures  in  children  are 
treated  exactly  as  in  adults,  so  far  as  reduction  is 
concerned.     The  internal  angular  splint  will  usually  fig.     386. —  t- 

be  found  most  serviceable.  Cases  where  there  is  Thb  ""resulted  from 
marked  teadency  toward  backward  displacement  compound™  f™ture' 
of  the  lower  fragment  may  best  be  treated  in  ^re°nchfid'w<SiMTo 
acute  flexion.  HuK^mT.''''  '''^'"'"' 

This  is  a  matter  of  judgment,  purely. 

Treatment  in  the  extended  position  never  seems  to  lie  called  for. 

It  gravely  increases  the  chance  of  backward  displacement  of  the 
condylar  fragment,  to  say  nothing  of  the  inconvenience  of  the  position 
and  of  the  small  chance  of  stiffening  at  this  unhandy  angle. 
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Fi(.  388.— Invftrddii 


w 


Fig.  MO,— Shows  how  eiltnsion  nay  .«* 
le  joint  (especially  il 


Tig.   382.— Internal   cooplnlion  splint  v»A 

'■gun-slockdeforinily"  Trom  inward  di»plK«««i' 
and  rgljiliQn  of  tbc  lower  fragmeuT. 
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Rg.  393.— Increjae  of  detpnnity  di 


"oDdtiJ^^nti  Sllit 


'"  P"*)"™  »lM>"eninK  with  displacsment 
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The  claim  that  it  is  a  necessary  procedure  in  order  to  preserve  tbe 
long  axis  of  the  arm  is  fallacious. 

It  is  true  that  in  treating  this  fracture  there  is  likely  to  be  a  deviation 


Fig.  398,— .Viule  flexian  by 


Fii-  307, — Tracinga  of  cnd-multi  id  lupn 
rondylar    fracture    (author's    cuesL      XXI 


in  the  axis  of  the  arm,  and  that  the  greatest  care  must  be  taken  to  avoid 
any  dropping  inward  of  the  fragment  toward  the  body.    Such  inward 
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Fig.  400.— Photocrsph  ol  enci-rejull  ii 
KofsuDnu«iidylBrr™crii™.  Mwkf.|-p 
Kk  c|pfonnit)r''ot  the  right  srm  Khia  t 


Fig.  401.— Oun-slock  n 


r^ 


A\\ 


P-r^^~ 
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deviation  is  the  cause  of  the  much-discussed  gun-stock  deformity.* 
Not  infrequently,  if  this  fact  is  borne  in  mind  in  reduction,  the  arm  may 


n«.  406.— Oun-nock 
ondylsr  fraciure  (uine  i 


t  u  Fiss.  100  ud 


be  so  reduced  and  "locked"  on  the  splint  that  the  contact  of  the  rough 
fragments  will  prevent  any  such  deformity.     In  order  to  minimize  any 


^"•s-^t 


tendency  of  the  splint  to  produce  it,  it  is  wise  to  use  the  oblique  "BoIIes" 

•"Gun-stock"  deformity  is  &  result  of  supracondylar  fracture,  not  of  dis- 
plaeemenl  of  one  or  the  other  condyle.  Allis,  many  years  ago,  and  without  precise 
data,  alleged  that  it  resulted  from  ascent  or  descent  of  one  condyle,  and  his  state- 
ment has  been  accepted  and  copied  by  many.  Stimson,  in  this  country,  and  sev- 
eral of  the  best  Frenchmen,  have  recognised  the  tacts.  I  stand  to  my  opinion, 
expressed  in  the  Annals  of  Surgery,  February,  1902,  that  Allis  was  in  error,  and 
that  such  deviation  belonics,  ivilh  the  rarest  exceptions,  to  the  lesions  involving 
the  full  width  of  the  humerus. 
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l»id  on  t he  (»&".%'£"«■  in  Vull' flLxlJn." '  L^rT ani"  "d'ai 
ir  arm.  vlbow  flex«<l. 
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splint.  (See  Fig.  314.)  The  mechanism  of  this  splint  and  the  mechan- 
ism of  production  of  the  deformity  by 
the  ordinary  sphnt  may  be  understood 
from  Figs.  315  and  316.  A  service- 
able method  of  preventing  deformity 
where  the  fragments  are  loose  is  the  one 
(first  orally  suggested  to  me  by  C,  A. 
Porter)*  of  the  addition  of  a  padded 
internal  splint  on  the  inside  of  the 
arm,  supporting  the  lower  fragment,  as 


Fig.  4U.— UnuDileil  e: 


shown  in  the  sketch.     This  scheme  has  proved  very  serviceable  in 
certain  cases. 
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Fit.  417.— Skiacrauh-ol  niK  ol  Figi.  41a,  418,  inlerior  view  iftec  opei 


\/h" 


'         \    / 


Fi«.  418.— Gim-atock    defonnilj  in  the  ailull.  Fig.  419.;— Gim-slock  detoi 
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Hk.  .IM.— Skiagraph  of  pm*  XXXVIl.  loleral       Fi«.  421,— Skianraphof  raw  XXXVII. uiler 
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Here  and  there  external  condyle  fracture,  like  otlit-r  mtra-articular 
fractures,  fails  to  unite,*     Fortunately,  this  compHcation  is  rare.     It 
ia  to  be  guarded  against  only  by  efficient  and  long  6)(ation.     If  union 
does   fail,  there    is   nothing   for   it   l>ut 
nailing    or    excision    of  the    fragment, 
which  operations,  however,  promise  at 
least  a  useful  joint. t 

Since  the  above  was  written  I  have 
operated  on  one  such  case  with  perfect 
union  without  sacri6cing  the  condyle. 
The  broken  surface  was  refreshed,  the 
condyle  pegged  in  place  with  a  drill, 
which  was  removed  later;  union  was 
perfect,  and  motion  excellent.  This  is 
evidently  the  method  of  choice. 


Fig,  423.— Result  ot  operation  ghnvn  in  Fig.  Fig.    434.  — Rr-iill  nt  Ihf  oi^ntiaa.  »wn 

422  in  nmoving  the  cheek  to  nexion.  from  t^   (tcinl.     Inilinivrmrnl.  Iml    not    ■!>- 

wlule  comction  of  Ihe  UlrritL  .Irvialion, 

Internal  epicondyle  fractures  amount  to  little  in  end-results,  as  a 
rule.  For  a  time  there  is  almost  always  a  conspicuous  atrophy  i>f  the 
forearm  muscles  that  have  their  origin  from  this  process  (Fig.  385); 
this  is  only  temporary.  Rarely  there  is  a  sMght  permanent  loss  of 
extension. 

The  Gun-stock  Dhformity 

The  gun-stock  deformity  is  "cubitus  varus."  It  is  the  loss  or 
reversal  of  the  "carrying  angle."  The  carrying  angle  is  the  norma! 
angle  formed  between  the  axis  of  the  forearm  and  the  axis  of  the  hu- 
merus when  the  arm  is  supinated.     It  normally  disappears  in  prona- 

•  Cases  of  such  non-union  are  not  excessively  rare  apparently.  I  reported 
two  such  cases  in  Iho  Annals  of  Surgery,  1 902,  anti  have  swn  Ihn'e  moresinee.  Cooper 
pvcs  a  cut  of  a  specimen  (see  Fig.  30S),  and  Poland  (Traumatic  ticparation  of  Epi- 
physes, p.  428,  Fig.  116}  gives  an  additional  case. 

1 1  have  done  such  excision  only  in  one  case  of  compound  fracture  of  the  ex- 
ternal  condyle.     The   result   was   a   moderate   gun-stock   deformity,   l>ut   perfect 
tDolion  and  entire  restoration  of  strength. 
It) 
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tion,  and  does  not  exist,  even  in  supination,  wlten  the  arm  b  flexed. 
It  is  the  result  of  a  normal  obliquity  in  the  transverse  axis  of  the  joint 
at  the  lower  end  of  the  humerus,  not  of  the  forearm.  Its  loss  or  re- 
versal results  from  a  fracture  which  obliterates  or  reverses  the  obliquity 
of  this  joint. 

Such  a  fracture  in  practice  is  always  a  fracture  above  the  condyles, 
or  an  epiphyseal  separation;  in  short,  a  lesion  traversing  the  whole 
width  of  the  humerus.  It  does  not  result  from  fracture  of  either  con- 
dyle alone. 

It  has  been  maintained  that  the  deformity  depends  on  irr^ular 
growth  from  traumatic  damage  to  the  epiphysis.  Riedel  has  reported 
one  case  in  which  this  undoubtedly  happened,  but  it  must  be  very 

The  reversed  deformity,  "cubitus  valgus,"  and  increase  of  the  cann- 
ing angle,  is  far  less  usual,  and,  as  a  result  of  fracture,  the  writer  has 
only  seen  it,  save  in  cases  of  trifling  deviation,  in  cases  of  non-union  of 
the  external  condyle. 

Apart  from  trauma,  cubitus  valgus  occurs  with  cases  of  congeni- 
tally  short  radius,  and,  like  cubitus  varus,  it  is  a  not  infrequent  sequel  to 
rickets. 

In  some  persons,  apparently  normal  and  with  no  trace  of  old  rickets, 
the  arm  is  straight  and  there  is  no  carrying  angle.  The  angle  varies 
very  greatly  in  different  individuals.  In  any  given  individual  it  is 
nearly  always  the  same  on  both  sides.  It  is  stated  that  the  ai^e  is 
greater  in  women  than  in  men.  If  this  is  true,  it  is  a  rule  with  many 
exceptions. 

Operation  for  Gun-stock  Deformity. — Ordinarily,  this  deformity  is 
of  no  consequence  as  to  function.  Consequently,  few  patients  call  for 
operation. 

Operation  is  indicated  in  some  cases  for  extreme  deformity  or  for 
secondary  arthritis  (from  mechanical  cause)  interfering  with  function. 

Operation  is  very  successful.  The  operation  usually  indicated  is  an 
osteotomy  above  the  epiphyseal  line,  done  from  the  outer  side  with  a 
chisel.  The  technical  difficulty  is  avoidance  of  nerves.  The  arm  is 
put  up  in  extension  in  plaster.  The  results  are  next  to  perfect  where 
operation  is  done  for  this  deformity  alone. 

Other  Operations  on  the  Humerus  at  the  Elbow  After  Fractures 
Interference  with  the  ulnar  nerve  by  the  internal  epicondyle  calls 

for  immediate  operation  (excision  of  the  fragment),  and  in  certain  cases 

of  luxation  with  epitrochlear  fracture  in  which  the  fragment  has  slipped 

into  the  joint  we  have  no  resource  biit  operation. 

So,  too,  if  the  fracture  of  the  capitellum  has  left  a  fragment  loose  in 

the  joint,  it  should  be  removed. 

If,  after  union,  we  have  a  spur  interfering  with  flexion  (see  Fig.  389), 
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this  may  be  chiseled  away;  the  results  may  be  clas-sed  as  fair  to  good. 
Perfect  function  is  rarely  attained,  but  the  operation  may  be  called 
satisfactory,  on  the  whole. 

Operations  aiming  at  the  reestablishment  of  a  fillet^p  coronoid  or 
olecranon  fossa  have  not  been  very  successful  in  my  hands,  despite 
repeated  trial. 

Operations  for  simxdlaneous  correction  of  gun-stock  deformity  and 
removal  of  spurs  seem  hardly  to  be  recommended.  I  have  done  three 
such,  with  improvement  in  all,  but  I  think  there  would  have  been  greater 
betterment  if  I  had  done  either  operation  alone.  The  combined  opera- 
tion presents  great  difficulty  in  proper  postoperative  Bxation. 

Certain  cases  of  old  backward  or  back  and  outward  luxations 
{reduced  or  partly  reduced)  appear  from  time  to  time,  in  which  there  is 


Tig.  42S.'-Volkiiisnn'9  ischemic  pnrslysis  T\k.  4».— When  Ihr  flnErrB  are  eilcnded. 

toHowine  frBcliire  of  The  humerus.  Wilh  the  the  wnst  ih  flexed.  This  is  ihurMteristic,  ■nd 
fiuccn  Bexed  the  wrist  can  lie  eitended.  a  a  result  of  Ute  Hhorlt-ninK  at  the  loni  Heior 

tendniii  always  ocfurring  in  this  pr«e«. 

great  overgrowth  of  the  externa!  condyle,  either  following  fracture  of  the 
condyle  or  resulting  from  periosteal  overgrowth.  All  my  operative 
cases  of  this  sort  (3)  have  shown  improvement,  but  only  one,  in  a  child, 
got  improvement  enough  to  make  SO  severe  an  operation  as  is  called  for 
seem  particularly  worth  while. 

Volkmann's  Contracture. — Volkmann's  contracture  is  a  paralysis, 
not  from  nerve  injury,  but  from  muscle  ischemia,  often  due  to  tight 
bandaging,  apparently.  A  paralysis  ensues,  involving  all  muscles  in 
the  region  of  the  constriction.  Later  the  paralysis  les.sens,  but  there 
is  already  a  fibrous  infiltration  and  a  shortening  of  the  muscles.  Tests 
show  that  it  ia  muscles  not  joint  adhesions  that  limit  motion  (sec  Figs. 
425,  426),  and  with  a  little  care  we  may  difTerentiate  this  from  nerve 
lesions  and  from  the  common  stiffening  of  muscles  after  6xation. 

The  differentiation  is  important,  for  the  prognosis  of   ischemic 
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paralysis  is  very  bad;  the  power  of  the  muscles  is  poor,  and  any  gain 
in  motion  from  stretching  or  cutting  is  apt  to  be  lost  by  fresh  scar  con- 
traction. 

The  matter  is  not  entirely  hopeless,  however.  In  the  case  shown  in 
Figs.  425,  426,  forcible  stretching,  followed  by  massage  and  active  and 
passive  motion,  brought  about  great  improvement,  which  was  perma- 
nent. 

Orthopedic  treatment  is  of  little  avail. 

Lengthening  of  tendons  has  given  results  in  some  ca.scs,*  .shortening 
the  bones  in  others.f 

FRACTURES  OF  THE  FOREARM  JUST  BELOW  THE  ELBOW 

Fractures  in  this  region  are  somewhat  rare.  Such  fractures 
are  produced  by  direct  violence  or  by  violence  transmitted  from 
the  hand  alone,  or  as  an  associated  lesion  in  various  dislocations 
of  the  elbow.  Direct  violence  is  rarely  received  at  the  proper  point. 
Ordinary  falls  on  the  elbow  may  break  the  ulna,  but  even  if  they  strike 
the  ulna,  they  are  apt  to  damage  the  humerus,  rather  than  the  ulna  itself. 

The  head  of  the  radius  is  pretty  well  buried  in  muscle  masses,  which 
protect  it  from  direct  blows. 

Falls  on  the  hand  damage  the  wrist  oftener  than  the  radial  head. 

Fractures  of  the  radial  head  complicating  elbow  luxation  are  not 
very  rare;   usually  only  a  piece  is  driven  off  the  radial  head. 

In  practice  we  meet  with  the  following  lesions: 

(1)  Fractures  of  both  bones  at  the  level  of  the  neck  of  the  radius. 

(2)  Fractures  of  the  ulna  alone,  either  just  above  or  just  below  the 
coronoid  process,  with  or  without  associated  dislocation  of  the  radius. 

(3)  Fractures  of  the  coronoid  process  alone. 

(4)  Fractures  of  the  olecranon. 

(5)  Isolated  fractures  of  the  radial  head  or  neck. 

Fractures  of  Both  Bonbs  (High) 
These  are  most  commonly  the  result  of  a  direct  blow  or  of  crushing, 
as  by  machinery.  They  are  naturally  very  apt  to  be  compound.  The 
displacement  varies,  but  it  is  apt  to  be  of  the  forearm  forward  and 
upward.  They  are,  of  course,  loose  fractures,  and  so  far  as  the  writer's 
experience  goes,  are  not  likely  to  be  comminuted,  nor  is  there  apt  to  Ite 
any  serious  damage  to  nerves  or  vessels.  If  they  are  compound,  diag- 
nosis is  easily  made.  Such  fractures  almost  necessarily  involve  the 
joint,  and  call  for  a  thorough  cleansing  and  disinfection,  during  the 
course  of  which  the  diagnosis  is  easily  made  by  direct  inspection. 

•  Froehlieh,  for  inatance,  reports  8  cases  trealcd  orthopedically  or  by  teitdoo 
lengthening.     Reference:   Jour,  .-^mer.  Med.  Assoc,  July  17,  1909. 

t  Rolland  (Lancet,  Oclo!)er,  1905)  gives  detailed  report  of  auch  a  case. 
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If  the  fracture  is  not  compound,  it  becomes  simply  a  question  of 
identifying  landmarks  and  of  making  sure  that  the  injury  to  the  radius 
is  a  fracture,  and  not  a  dislocation.  It  may  he  somewhat  difficult  to 
be  sure  that  there  has  been  an  injury  of  the  radius  of  any  sort.  The 
existence  of  crepitus  on  rotation  proves  nothing.  I>ecause  rotation  will 
give  crepitus  transmitted  from  the  ulna.  Mobility  with  the  ulnar 
fracture  is  very  considerable,  even  with  the  radius  intact.  With  the 
radius  also  gone  we  have  a  flait-joint  of  an  exaggerated  sort.  Diagnosis 
of  the  fracture  of  the  ulna  nec<ls  no  discussion,  Ix-cause  this  Iwne  is 
subcutaneous  at  this  level,  and  may  be  palpated. 

Treatment. — If  the  fracture  is  compound,  the  ulnar  fracture  is  to 
be  ivired  or  otherwise  fixe<i.  It  may  or  may  not  be  well  to  wire  or 
suture  the  radius  or  to  remove  its  head.  If  it  is  comminuted  or  so 
impacted  as  to  impair  motion,  it  is 
better  out.  The  one  thing  which 
should  not  be  done  is  to  remove 
the  radial  head  without  making 
sure  that  enough  of  the  neck  has 
been  left  to  insure  against  its  slip- 
ping out  of  the  orbicular  ligament. 
The  ai^ument  given  against  wiring 
or  suturing  fragments  of  the  radius 
is  that  it  is  Hkely  to  interfere  with 
rotation.  This  is  not  likely  to 
happen,  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  radial  heatl  is  so  hard  to  get 

at  that  the  conservative  operation  _  ^.^^  ^^^^^^j  (p^^m^  g,  .,1^^. 

of  suturing  is  hardly  practicable       rumm.  'wj>ut*  of  rtuUsi  hnui  ami   ii«-k. 
without   doing   more    harm    than       r^uciUVnli  i»iii  in  forr«i  (.upinaiion.    ivr- 

good.  j^rk^M^nUrlth  mKUTni-l" 

These  fractures  often  do  better 
than  would  be  expected,  so  it  may  be  well  not  to  do  too  much. 

With  regard  to  the  treatment  of  simple  fractures,  it  comes  down  to 
a  question  of  the  beat  possible  reposition  and  the  application  of  an  in- 
ternal angular  splint  and  a  posterior  forearm  splint.  The  tendency  to 
deformity  seems  to  be  toward  a  downward  bowing  of  the  ulna  (see 
right-hand  cut.  Fig.  436),  due  to  gravity.'  The  pull  of  the  biceps  is 
supposed  to  be  important;  it  is  not  vigorously  operative  after  a  few 
days. 

In  case  of  poor  result,  late  operation,  particularly  for  excision  of  a 
deformed  radial  head,  may  come  in  question,  but  this  does  not  concern 
us  in  the  fresh  treatment  of  simple  fracture  at  this  point. 

•In  cases  of  fracture  a  bit  lower  down  (of  the  upjwr  thin!  of  the  forearm), 
this  tendency  ia  even  more  marked,  and  not  very  uncommonly  a  scrioua  deformity 
develops,  even  under  the  pliysician's  eye. 
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Fracture  op  the  Ulna  Alone 
Fracture  of  the  ulna  may  occur  just  above  the  coronoid  process — 
that  is,  through  the  joint,  or  just  below  it.    In  either  case,  but  especially 


Fig.  428,— DiBlocation  of   bolh    bonen   forufiir.i,  wilh    a   breftk   in   (he  ulna  iust  into  tbe  joint: 

in  the  latter,  there  may  be  an  associated  dislocation  of  the  radius  forward 
or  outward,  or  thtire  may  be  no  damage  to  the  radius  at  all.     If  the 


fracture  is  above  the  coronoid  (i.  e.,  an  olecranon  fracture),  there  is 
some  tendency  of  the  upper  fragment  to  be  pulled  backward  by  the 
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triceps  (Fig.  435).     At  whichever  point  the  break  occurs  there  ie  a 
tendency  to  original  displacement  of  the  lower  Fragment  forward  in 


o(  ulna  wilh  illsiilocenieot  Wkwsnj.  ulnnr  ehalt:   Ih«  rulial   hcwl    <|i>rl]y  rpfomwd) 

was  ullerly  loose;  lbs  arm  »iui  u»1fw and  punful. 

case  the  radius  is  displaced,  probably  due  to  the  direction  of  the  smash- 
ing force. 

Diagnosis.— There  is  no  serious  difficulty  in  diagnosing  these  frac- 
tures. There  are  l>oth  mobility  and 
crepitus,  and  their  site  may  readily  be 
determined  by  manipulation.  If  the 
break  is  through  the  joint,  we  have  a 


FiK.    432.— After    operation.     The    ra.Ual  fig.  433— Si.la  vi™  of  siiiiie  cum.    The 

eck  WHS  conBoed  in  s  new  orbicular  liKn.in^nl,       result  ol  o|>eri>tioii  was  u  lixaliun  of  tlie  rudius 
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simple  olecranon  fragment;  if  it  lies  lower,  there  is  abnormal  mobility 
of  the  forearm  as  a  whole,  even  if  the  radius  is  intact  and  not  luxated. 
Treatment. — If  the  ulna  can  be  brought  into  good  position  on  an 
ordinary  internal  angular  splint,  no  more  fixation  than  this  is  required. 
If,  however,  the  fracture  is  hard  to  hold,  this  is  one  of  the  cases  that 
distinctly  justifies  open  operation  for  wiring,  stapling,  or  suturing  of  the 
fracture. 

If  the  fracture  is  complicated  with  radial  dislocation,  it  would  prob- 
ably be  a  mistake  to  treat  it  other  than  by  open  operation  on  the  ulna. 
With  the  ulna  fixed,  the  radial  dislocation  calls  only  for  the  ordinar>' 
replacement  and  proper  pads  to  maintain  replacement  at  a  right  angle 
or  in  flexion.  Without  operation  there  is  risk 
of  malposition  of  the  ulna  and  of  unmanageable 
recurrence  of  the  radial  dislocation. 

With  ail  the  fractures 
below  the  elbow  so  far 


considered,  tlie  ill  results  to  be  guarded  against  are  non-uni'on  of  the 
ulna  and  interference  with  flexion  and  rotation.  Interference  with  rota- 
tion may  come  from  excessive  callus  of  the  radius,  but  is  much  more 
likely  to  come  from  deviation  of  the  axis  of  the  ulna  or  from  imperfect 
reduction  of  the  radius,  as  seen  in  the  accompanying  sketch  (Fig. 
436).  Interference  with  flexion  must  follow  if  the  forward  displace- 
ment of  the  radius  persists  (Figs.  429,  431,  435). 

Fracture  of  the  Coronoid  Process 
Fractures  of  the  coronoid  are  accorded  a  place  of  apparent  im- 
portance in  all  text-books,  and  the  picture  given  of  the  symptoms  and 
the  directions  for  treatment  would  not  lead  one  to  suspect  that  this 
is  one  of  the  rarest  lesions — almost  one  of  the  fictions  of  surgery.* 

*  Fer^:usoD  said  that,  in  a  dislocation  of  the  forearm  backward,  "the  coronoid 
process  will  probably  be  broken." 

Malgaigne  thought  the  fracture  more  prevalent  than  the  reported  examples 
would  lea^l  us  1o  suppose,  basing  his  opinion  largely  on  experimental  luxations  on 
the  cadaver, 

Llston  wrote:     "The  coronoid  process  is   occasionally  pulled  or  pushed  off 
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There  is  no  manner  of  doubt  that  fracture  of  the  eoronoid  has  occurred 
in  a  few  cases,  but  in  nearly  all  of  these  cases  it  was  a  mere  complication 
of  crushing  fractures  or  of  other  extensive  injuries.  It  does  not  occur 
often  enough  to  lie  worth  consideration,  even  with  these  oases  or  with 
dislocations. 

I  have  seen  the  diagnosis  made  in  a  good  many  instances,  and  have 
repeatedly  tried  to  verify  it  by  skiagraph  or  otherwise,  and,  save  in 
Crandon's  case  (Fig.  437),  in  every  iastance  have  found  that  the  diag- 
nosis had  no  basis  in  fact.     If  this  fracture  is  present,  there  should  be 
pain  on  the  front  of  the  arm  on  active  flexion,  there  should  lie  local 
tendernes.s,  and  possibly  a  small  palpable  fragment.     The  fragment 
would  not  be  drawn  up  by  the  brachialis  intemus,  as  is  statetl,  simply 
because  this  muscle  is  inserted  well  below  the  tip  of  the  process,  and  a 
fracture  could  hardly  do  more  than  split  the  area  on 
which  it  is  inserted.     There  would,  no  doubt,  be 
some  increa.sed  mobility  of  the   ulna  forward  and 
back  when  the  arm  is  bent,  but  unless  the  lateral 
ligament  on  the  inner  side — and  the  anterior  liga- 
ment as  well— were  torn,  this  mobility  would  have 
to  be  slight.     If  the  ligaments  were  so  torn,  such 
free  mobility  would  not  prore  a  eoronoid  fracture, 
as  every  one  who  has  seen  recurrence  of  an  elbow 
luxation  can  testify.     The  writer  is  frank  in  saying        ^^^ 
that   he  probably  could  not  recognize  a  eoronoid     J^'''"^"''?"  ^  '!*  ''" 
fracture  except  by  aid  of  the  skiagraph.  'eny  of  Dr.  i..  R.  (], 

Treatment.^The  classic  description  involves 
treatment  in  acute  flexion.  This  scheme  was  apparently  devised  with 
regard  to  the  brachialis  muscle;  there  is,  however,  no  question  but 
that  this  would  be  the  position  best  calculated  to  secure  proper  posi- 
tion and  to  avoid  any  interference  with  flexion  by  displacement  of  the 
fragments. 

Results.^ — In  the  specimens  known,  union  was  by  fibrous  tissue  only. 
So  far  as  our  data  go,  the  presence  of  this  pro<;ess  of  bone,  united  by 
fibrous  tissue,  would  have  little  or  no  effect  upon  the  joint  or  its  use. 

from  the  shaft,  more  espeeially  in  young  aubjects.  I  saw  a  ease  of  it  lately  in  which 
the  injury  aroKC  in  conscqueni^  of  the  patient,  a  l>oy  of  eight  years,  having  hung 
for  a  lonif  liir.e  from  the  lop  of  a  wall  by  one  hand,  afraid  to  drop  down." 

Hamilton  citcH  these  remarkable  statements,  and  shows  how  ail  our  supposetl 
lore  on  eoronoid  fracture  and  its  miwcular  causation  oripnated  from  them.  In 
fact,  there  are  a  few  specimens  without  history,  some  of  them  doubtful,  and  no  one 
knows  anything  ahout  the  fracture  clinically.     It  must  be  very  rare, 

Wainwrighl,  Clin.  Hoc.  Transactions,  xix,  p.  332,  reports  an  apparently  sound 
modem  case  of  fracture  of  the  eoronoid  and  of  the  radial  head,  in  which  the  eoro- 
noid was  resected  after  three  months, 

Dr,  L.  H.  (J.  Crandon  in  1906  (verbal  communication),  in  a  case  of  fresh  com- 
pound elbow  luxation  tending  to  recur,  removed  a  broken  eoronoid  and  also  a  loose 
chip  off  the  head  of  the  radius.  To  him  I  am  also  indebted  for  the  x-ray  in  Fig. 
437. 


,.r/^-. 
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Fractures  of  the  Olecranon 

These  are  not  unusual.  They  may  occur  either  from  direct  violence 
or  from  muscular  action  of  the  triceps.  The  former  is  the  more  common 
mode  of  origin.  The  importance  of  differentiating,  as  far  as  may  be, 
between  these  causes,  lies  in  the  matter  of  probable  separation  of  frag- 
ments, as  in  the  case  of  fracture  of  the  patella.  At  the  elbow,  however, 
fractures  unquestionably  the  result  of  a  direct  blow  may  show  con- 
siderable separation. 

Whether  from  the  one  cause  or  the  other  these  fractures  are  -very 
apt  to  occur  across  the  narrowest  part  of  the  bone.     It  fracture  is  the 
result  of  a  direct  fall,  this  is  the  part  of  the  ulna  mnHt. 
readily  split  by  the  convex  trochlear  i 
is  the  part  most  readily  broken  by  tri 
this  trochlear  surface  acts  as  a  fulcrum 

Extensive  splintering,  even  from  d 
is  the  exception;  the  great  majority  of 
a  clean  cross-break. 


Fig.  438.— Skeich  Fia     43fl  — Sugit-  Fig.    440,— Relfttioi 

'   normal   ulna   from  tal  section  of  tlie  bunea       elbow-iaJDt:  all  ol«nno 

Hive.   This Bjiows  the  of  theelbow  )oint   Tlie       «ar 

K  lr^M"a"s°r'{^eoi  thiokness  oppMitaThe 

le  hum«nifl.  botrom  oi  the  curve  of 


This  may,  especially  in  children,  be  a  clean  break  across,  substan- 
tially without  displacement,  and  practically  subperiosteal  (Fig.  445). 
Such  fractures  resulting,  especially  in  children,  from  falls  on  the  elbow, 
have  be^n  descrijjed  as  a  special- fractumto  which  QuSnu's  name  has 
been  appended.      '  > 

When  there  has  been  somewhat  more  tearing,  although  the  perios- 
teum is  gone,  there  are  lateral  expansions  running  down  from  the  tri- 
ceps tendon  to  the  sides  of  the  joint  at  the  back,  which  are  not  likely  to 
be  torn  across  entirely.  They  limit  separation  of  the  fragments,  and  if 
unevenly  torn,  may  cau.se  a  tilting  to  one  or  the  other  side,  as  the  frag- 
ment separates. 
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Even  with  little  separation  there  is  some  rotation  up  and  backward 
of  the  fragment  (Fig.  446).  Where  there  is  no  obstacle,  separation  be- 
comes very  con-siderable,  even  in  the  fresh  cases,  as  a  result  of  effusion. 
Ebctreme  separation  comes  later,  apparently  as  a  result  of  gradual  giving 
way  of  the  fibrous  bands  above  noted  under  muscle  pull. 

Symptoms. — There  ia  a  prompt  loss  of  power  to  extend  the  arm,  which 
may  be  complete  or  may  be  only  partial.  Extension  of  the  arm  in  the 
ordinary  position  is  possible  simply  by  gravity;  there  may  even  be 
enough  left  of  the  lateral  expansion  of  the  triceps  tendon  to  give  some 
actual  power  of  extension.  Roughly  speaking,  however,  power  to 
extend  the  arm  is  lost. 

The  arm  may  be  held  in  any  position.  There  is  nothing  character- 
istic about  it.     Half-flexion  is  usual. 

There  is  a  prompt  swelling,  of  rather  characteristic  outline,  best 
understood  by  reference  to  Fig.  441,  diflfering  decidedly  from  the  other 


fractures,  and  only  likely  to  be  counterfeited  by  a  hematoma  or  by 
bursal  effusion. 

On  grasping  the  end  of  the  olecranon  and  fixing  the  forearm  in 
extension  there  is  no  difficulty,  in  fresh  cases,  in  obtaining  mobility,  or 
in  bringing  the  fragment  close  enough  to  give  crepitus  (Fig,  447). 
The  amount  of  separation  is  usually  slight  at  first. 

Treatment. — The  time-honored  treatment  of  olecranon  fractures 
is  by  the  straight  splint,  with  straps  holding  down  the  fragment.  Lat- 
terly, the  operative  treatment  has  been  more  in  vogue  and  much 
advocated. 

No  treatment  ought  to  be  made  the  absolute  routine;  the  old- 
fashioned  splint,  the  somewhat  neglected  right-angle  splint,  and  the 
operation  all  have  their  distinct  indications. 

If  there  is  no  tendency  at  all  to  separation  of  the  fragments, — a  not 
uncommon  condition, — then  there  is  nothing  to  be  gained  by  operation. 
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and  there  is  no  necessity  of  using  the  cumlwrsome  straight  splint 
(Fig.  448).  Tlie  writer  has  repeatedly  secured  good  results,  as  have 
otners,  with  the  ordinary  right-angled  "internal  angular"  splint,  mth 
straps  and  pads  to  secure  approximation  and  to  prevent  rotation  of  the 
fragment. 

If  there  is  moderate  separation,  let  us  say,  under  a  finger's  breadth, 
then  the  case  becomes  debatable.  With  elderly  patients,  or  with  those 
in  infirm  health,  splint  treatment  is,  of  course,  indicated.  Young 
athletic  persons,  or  men  who  have  to  do 
manual  labor,  had  Iwtter  have  ft-iring  or 
suturing  done,  because  under  severe  strain 
even  a  short  fibrous  union  is  likely  lo 
stretch. 

In  the  majority  of  patients,  who  do  not 
definitely  belong  to  either  of  these  classes, 
it  is  a  question  for  the  patient  to  decitle 
whether  he  in  willing  to  run  a  small  risk 
for  the  sake  of  a  short  conrnlescencc  and  a 
practically  perfect  arm,  or  whether  he  woulii 
rather  wait  longer  without  operation  for  an 
imperfect,  but  probably  serviceable,  result. 
Waiting  with  the  notion  of  a  possible 
later  operation  is  not  wise.  Late  operations 
are  serviceable,  but  do  not  give  perfect  re- 
sults, because  the  shortening  of  the  triceps 
muscle  is  a  bar  to  full  flexion  when  the 
fragments  are  brought  together  and  held. 

If  there  is  already,  at  the  time  the 
case  is  first  seen,  a  very  considerable  sepa- 
ration of  the  fragments,  operation  should 
bo  advised  unless  in  the  face  of  some 
definite  contraindication,  such  as  a  bad 
heart  or  diabetes,  for  instance,  that  would 
the  oiBcronon  is  spiii  by  the  im-     contramdicatc  ativ  Operation,  for  the  results 

IJBdt  Df   Ihe   humerUB.     Tha  fifth         ,  ,|-    ..  *         .  .     ■  l  „ 

st»ichshoH'9iKpiirs(ianoiiheepi-  of  palliative  treatment  m  such  cases  arc 
"*"■'"■  not  good. 

Compound  fractures  will  be  operated  on  in  all  cases. 

In  all  instances  where  operation  is  not  advised,  or  where  it  is  re- 
fused, the  straight  or  nearly  straight  splint  is  to  be  used  if  there  is  any 
tendency  to  separation.  The  most  serviceable  form  is  a  long,  straight, 
narrow  piece  of  splint  board,  reaching  from  just  below  the  wrist  to  the 
axilla,  and  a  little  wider  than  the  arm  (Fig.  448).  This  is  padded  so  as 
to  allow  for  about  15  degrees  of  flexion  at  the  elbow.  This  is  done 
because  a  position  of  full  extension  of  the  arm  soon  becomes  intolerable. 
The  arm  is  .strapped  to  this  splint  with  the  hand  in  supination  and  with 
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both  upper  arm  and  forearm  firmly  fixed.     An  aclhosive  strap  is  carriod 
judt  above  the  upper  enti  of  the  loose  fragment,  anti  is  so  placed  as  to 


hold  it  in  the  best  position  it  can  l>e  brought  to;  the  strap  is  made  fast 
to  the  splint  low  down.  The  arm  is  then  bandaged,  and  is  to  be  carried 
at  the  side.     This  is  at  best  a  very  uncomfortable  apparatus  and  very 


unwieldy.     The  straps  are  to  be  changed  every  few  days  to  make  sure 
that  we  are  getting  the  best  possible  position.     At  any  time  after  three 
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weeks,  if  there  seems  to  be  a  begimiinfi;  serviceable  unioD,  this  apparatus 
is  exchanged  for  a  splint  with  a  movable  angle  (Fig.  337),  and  the  arm  Is 
brought  to  a  position  of  greater  flexion  by  slight  changes  in  the  angle 
two  or  three  times  a  week.  The  strapping  down  of  the  fragment  is 
still  continued.  This  process  is  carried  on  until  the  arm  comes  near  a 
right  angle,  not  beyond.  At  about  five  weeks  after  the  injury  this 
should  have  been  accomplished.  ■  At  about  six  or  seven  weeks  the  arm 
may  be  put  in  a  sling  without  splints.  Active  motion  will  not  be  at- 
tempted earlier  than  two  months.  Mas- 
sage and  moderate  passive  motion  may 
be  begun  earlier. 

Operative  Treatment. — If  operation  is 
decided  on,  it  becomes  a  question  of  date. 
Operations  done  immediately  after  the  in- 
jury usually  do  well.  If  the  operation 
cannot  be  done  within  twelve  hours,  it 
had  better  be  postponed  for  about  ten  ^ 
days.     The   interval    between    has   been 


nnsen  at  Ibe  Mt  bt 


shown  to  be  a  poor  period  to  operate  on  any  joint  fracture.  The 
clot  has  begun  to  organize,  but  seems  for  the  time  being  to  have  lost 
bactericidal  power.  At  the  end  of  ten  days  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
organization  of  the  clot,  and  the  tissue  resistance  seems  to  have  re- 
turned. 

As  to  the  mode  of  operation,  the  incision  is  of  no  especial  consequence, 
except  that  a  longitudinal  incision,  just  to  one  side  of  the  subcutaneous 
surface  of  the  bone,  will  give  the  least  Irovblescnne  scar.  The  broken 
bone-ends  are  exposed,  and  are  cleaned  with  a  sponge  and  the  curet;  all 
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clots  are  removed;  the  joint  is  thoroughly  washed  out  with  salt  solu- 
tion, or  with  salt  solution  containing  I  to  10,000  or  15,000  parts  of  corro- 
sive sublimate,  followed  by  simple  salt  solution.     The  fragments  are 

drilled  as  in  the  sketch  {Fig.  449).  Either  wire  or 
kangaroo  tendon  may  be  used  for  suture;  the  latter 
is  perfectly  serviceable,  and  usually  preferable.  The 
fragments  are  brought  together,  making  sure  that 
no  fibrous  tissues  intervene,  and  the  sutures  are 
tied.  Suturing  of  the  triceps  expansion  is  done,  if 
practicable.  The  triceps  layer  is  not  always  a  very 
definite  one,  and  the  procedure  does  not  seem  to  be 
really   necessary.     The   wound    is   closed    without  . 

drainage,  and  the  limb  is  put  on  a  splint  or  in 
plaster  in  partial  extension,  or,  if  there  is  no  tension, 
on  a  right-angled  splint.  The  time  of  absohite  fixa- 
tion should  be  about  a  month;  after  this,  only  pro- 
tection and  passive  and  active  motion  are  called  for. 
Unlike  fractures  treated  conservatively,  these  cases 
give  an  arm  which  is  fit  to  use  for  fairly  vigorous 
work  in  three  months,  instead  of  six. 

Results. — Cases   operated   on   and   wired  give, 
with  few  exceptions,  union  without  separation,  and  yyg,  44tt.  — oiec- 

usually  union  by  bone.  The  result  is  an  arm  prac-  «^aht  boi'r 'j.^paiid^ 
tically,  if  not  absolutely,  as  good  as  new.  ^^  "jj"*  'f^*",^^™ 

The  cases  conservatively  treated  give,  in  case  i""  •j]]''™^ '"  ""jS; 
there  is  little  or  no  separation,  a  result  nearly  as  sniint  ■■  sirappwi  on, 
good,  although  the  union  is  usually,  if  not  always,  ninR  obiiqu*^'  m 
fibrous.  In  case  the  separation  can  be  kept  down  jutJ^",hS  "«''up^ 
to  a  half-inch  or  less,  there  may  be  a  little  loss  of  li,^'"'  "'  "'*  "'"" 
full  active  extension,  but  the  power  of  extension  is 
substantially  normal.  The  writer  knew  one  man  with  such  an  elbow 
who  was  a  vefy  fair  performer  at  "shot-putting,"  the  severest  possible 
test  of  pure  extensor  power. 

If   there   is    more   separation    than    this,  there 

^l,  jn        begins  to    be   loss  of   strength,    because   the   pro- 

Jffl^l        jecting  lever  formed  by  the  olecranon  is  partly  lost, 
and  the  mechanism  of  the  joint  becomes  a  "strap- 

Fij-  «»■— Lines  lever"  only,  like  that  producing  extension  of  the 
oroihorBmure.  They  fingers,  for  example,  an  essentially  weak  joint 
i)u>[  ihe  Buiure  ihali     mcchanism. 

Jaeniiniy  ouuidejhe  ^jj[j  ctmsiderabk  separation  the  results  may  be, 

and  often  are,  very  poor. 

It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  an  arm  may  be  very  useful  for 
ordinary  purposes  which  has  very  little  power  of  active  extension.  At  the 
worst,  olecranon  fractures  are  likely  to  produce  only  loss  of  this  power. 
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Any  considerable  loss  of  range  of  motion  is  rather  unusual.  Anky- 
losis hardly  results  except  from  failure  of  asepsis  in  open  operation,  which 
is,  fortunately,  rare.  I  have  seen  fibrous  ankylosis  in  one  case  treated 
with  a  splint:  later  open  operation  and  suture  gave  an  excellent  cUmw. 

Separation  of  the  Epiphysis  of  the  Olecranon 
There  is  an  epiphysis  at  the  end  of  the  olecranon,  originally  compris- 
ing most  of  it,  gradually  lessening  until,  at  about  thirteen  or  fourteen 


FLg.  JM— Oleci 


Fig.   4SI.— l.ateral   litw  of  F|ii|>hvsi>  H 
■tWr  yeaiB,     DeRniie.  tbouah  anull  oaiSci- 


years  of  age,  it  is  barely  more  than  a  scale  at  the  tip  end,  not  always 
represented  by  any  osseous  center  shown  by  the  i-ray,  even  at  this  age.'. 
Occasionally,  it  becomes  separated.  In  the  three  cases  of  this  sort  I 
have  seen  t  all  were  between  thirteen  and  seventeen  years  of  age,  all  were 

•  There  may  be  Iwo  osaifieation  cenlers.     (See  Figs.  456  and  457.) 
fCoIton:   Boston  Mnl.  and  Surg.  Jour.,  June  28,  1900,  and  one  caae  obsen'M 
since  that  time. 
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the  result  of  indirect  violence,  and  all  presented  the  same  clinical  picture, 
namely,  primary  swelling  and  disability,  followed  by  lameness  and 
partial  loss  of  motion.  This  loss  of  motion  appeared  on  attempting 
active  flexion  or  on  active  hyperextension.     Two  of  the  three  cases 


seen  had  gone  for  some  time  without  treatment.  In  all,  the  clinical 
picture  was  obscure  until  a  small  mass  was  found,  just  above  and  at  the 
tip  of  the  olecranon,  and  movable  upon  it.     The  triceps  tendon  inser- 


fntar  in       fig.  459.- 


mputed.  of  ndial  n< 


tion  is  evidently  not  seriously  involved.  The  distance  of  separation  of 
the  fragments  is  very  slight.  All  recovered  perfect  function  and  motion 
after  a  few  weeks'  fixation,  at  first  in  partial  extension;  later,  with  some 
flexion.  In  all  the  union  was  apparently  fibrous  only,  and  some  little 
20 
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lateral  mobility  of  the  fragment  remained.     Cases  of  this  sort  do  not 
resemble  ordinary  olecranon  fractures.     The  symptoms  are  far  less 


Fig.  *60. — Separation  of  olecranon  epiphyaw.     Clinically,  the  epiphyais  waa  freely  movable  (ran 

severe,  comparable  to  those  produced,  for  instance,  by  the  tearing  iooee 
of  the  epiphysis  at  the  tubercle  of  the  tibia. 

Fractures  op  thb  Radius  Near  the  Elbow 

(1)  These  fractures  may  occur  at  the  neck,  below  or  vnthin  the 
annular  ligament. 

(2)  They  may,  more  often,  occur  just  behind  the  head,  that  is,  be- 
tween the  annular  ligament  and  the  head. 

Commonly,  there  is  also  splintering  of  the  head. 
Often  there  is  impaction. 

(3)  There  may  l)e  simply  a  splitting  off  of  a  part  of  the  head. 
Fractures  of  the  first  group,  not  uncommon  in  combination  with 

ulnar  fracture,  are  rare  as  independent  fractures.  Those  of  the  second 
group  are  common,  relatively  speaking,  and  may  occur  in  children  as 
well  as  in  adults.  The  third  sort  may  rarely  be  found  as  a  complication 
of  backward  luxation,  a  part  of  the  radial  head  being  driven  off  by  the 
external  condyle  as  it  passes  beneath  it.  Direct  violence  may  give 
fractures  corresponding  to  any  of  these  groups. 

Symptoms. — The  classic  symptoms  given  apply  rather  to  the  frac- 
tures at  or  below  the  neck  or,  at  all  events,  do  not  cover  the  more  com- 
mon forms  of  tiamage  to  the  heati  and  neck  alone.     Crepitus  on  rotation 
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is  present  usually  only  in  fractures  below  the  orbicular  lifjament,  or  in 
case  one  or  more  chips  have  been  loosened  from  the  head.     There  is, 
ordinarily,  no  displacement  that  can  be  felt,  wherever  the  fracture  ia, 
unless  the  break  be  lielow  the  ligament. 
Most  conclusive  of  the  symptoms  is  the 
failure  of  the  head  of  the  radius  to  rotate 
with  rotation  of  the  wrist  or  limitation 
of  the  arc  of  such  motion.     This  failure 
may  not  necessarily  be  accompanied  by 
crepitus.    There  is  apt  to  be  well-marked 
local  tenderness.     There  is  no  character- 
istic attitude,  and  unless  there  are  other 
injuries,  motion  in  flexion  and  extension 
is  unimpeded,  though  sometimes  painful. 
Motion  in  pronation  and  supination  is, 
however,  definitely  interfered  with,  and 
supination  is  apt  to  be  more  limited  than 
pronation.     This  is  true  of  both  impacted 
and  unimpacted  forms.     In  either  case 
there  is  usually  bony  locking,  either  be- 
cause loose  fragments  are  in  the  way,  or      neck,  '^^'"iip.  "showa  fmimMiol. 
because  the  shape  and  angle  of  the  radial      'ihe"9ide^Mr'  Sie™*i»'ijio''in*'?hi« 
head  are  changed.     There  is  also  limita-     mtlryTeHounJnM  reinfori^*™' '"''" 
tion  of  motion  as  a  result  of  pain,  also 

from  involuntary  spasm  of  muscles,  even  when  the  pain  is  not  very 
great. 

It  makes  no  difference  where  the  exact  site  of  the  fracture  is:  spasm 


FtS-  462. —Fracture  of  radial  neck,  high  up.  with  impBclion. 

on  rotation  is  characteristic  of  all  fractures  of  the  radial  head  and  neck, 
and  not  present  in  cases  of  fracture  of  the  lower  end  of  the  humerus. 
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This  gives  a  valuable  point  in  differentiation;  on  tliis  point  alone  the 
writer  has  several  times  diagnosed  damage  to  the  radial  head  which 
was  confirmed  by  the  i-ray,  and  on  the  absence  of  such  spasm  in  tbe 
presence  of  some  interference  with  flexion  and  extension  has  felt  free  to 
correct  diagnoses  of  fracture  of  the  radius  previously  made,  and  has 
done  this  so  far  without  mistake. 

In  cases  where  only  the  hea<]  of  the  radius  is  broken,  or  where  the 


bead  as  a  whole  is  driven  down  and  impacted  on  the  shaft,  we  have  as 
diagnostic  signs  only  the  spasm  thus  noted,  some  local  tenderness,  and 
occasionally  a  click  (not  true  crepitus)  in  the  joint  on  rotation,  appar- 
ently caused  by  the  irregularity  of  motion  of  the  deformed  head. 
These  cases  are  apt  to  show  little  reaction  and  little  disability  in  tbe 
early  stages. 

In  case  there  has  been  a  splitting  of  the  radial  head,  we  may  have  a 


Fig.  466.— Rsn 


vddening  which  mechanically  interferes  with  motion  of  the  joint  and 
so  adds  to  the  symptoms,  or  we  may  have  an  entire  slipping  loose  of  a 
fragment  or  fragments.  With  a  fragment  loose  in  the  joint  we  have  the 
picture  of  a  foreign  body  in  the  elbow-joint,  and  the  symptoms  referable 
to  it  depend  simply  on  its  location.     It  is  pretty  sure  to  interfere  with 
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rotation,  and  according  to  its  position  it  may  get  in  the  way  of  either 
flexion  or  extension. 

Lesions  of  the  radial  head  and  neck  occur  in  children  as  well  as 
adults,  though  not  common  at  any  age. 

Treatment — Treatment  must  necessarily  vary  according  to  the 
position  of  the  break  ai»ove  or  below  the 
orbicular  hgament.  With  the  break  below 
this  ligament  our  only  concern  is  to  re- 
store  the  fragments  to  position,  and  our 


shortly  aTtcr  opcralion.     ICvfiKuaLLy  tl 


greatest  obstacle  is  likely  to  be  the  pull  of  the  biceps.  It  is  not 
practicable  in  most  of  these  cases  to  use  any  spHnt  other  than  a 
right-angled  one,  but  it  seems  that  acute  flexion  with  a  pressure-pad 
over  the  outer  side  of  the  radius  would  be  the  ideal  treatment.     If  we 


use  a  right-angled  splint,  special  padding  is  to  he  used  over  the  upper 
end  of  the  lower  fragment  m  front  and  to  the  outer  side. 

In  case  of  fracture  across  the  neck  of  the  radiu.s  within  or  just 
above  the  ligament  we  have  an  entirely  different  condition  to  ileal  with. 
Unless  the  orbicular  ligament  is  torn,  or  unless  the  neck  has  slipped  out 
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lent  of  anything  except  of  the  head 

lally  impacted,  it  is  very  improbable 

e  form  of  treatment,  so  far  as  results 
are  concerned,  is  an  excision  of  the 
loose  head.  The  only  danger  in 
doing  this  is  that  manipulation 
during  operation  might  pull  the 
neck  out  of  the  annular  ligament. 
This  danger  is  largely  theoretic. 
The  mechanism  of  the  joint  pre- 
cludes any  conservative  operation 
attempting  reduction  and  fixation 
of  fragments. 

In  eases  where  the  head  of  the 
radius  is  impacted  in  place  no  manip- 
ulation is  called  for.  We  must 
put  the  joint  at  rest,  on  a  right- 
angled  splint,  for  three  or  four 
weeks,  l>eginning  motlerate  active 
motion  at  two  to  three  weeks.  In 
these  cases  the  result  is  often  good, 

nst  are  breaking  up  of  impaction,  and 

Elesults  may  not  be  good,  and  excision 

rimary  excision  in  this  type. 


fractures  involving  such  smashing  of 

;  ot  a  frocture  of  thia  sort  in  which  twenty- 
lo  union,  and,  curiously  enough,  htkd  pro- 
ising  surfaces. 
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the  head  as  to  interfere  with  free  rotation,  results  are  poor,  and,  as  a 
rule,  there  is  nothing  to  do  but  to  resect  the  head  or  to  resect  such  parts 
of  it  as  are  in  the  way  of  rotation.  This  is  commonly  to  l>e  done  without 
waiting  more  than  ten  days. 

When  part  of  the  radial  head  has  been  split  off  and  the  fragment  is 
loose,  no  treatment  is  worth  considering  except  resection  of  this  frag- 
ment, unless  there  is  some  definite  contraindication  to  any  operation. 
Left  alone,  the  results,  like  those  in  fracture  of  the  capitellum,  can  hardly 
be  good,  and  those  the  writer  has  seen  have  been  distinctly  bad,  with 
much  interference  in  motion  and  with  some  joint  irritation. 

Operative  treatment  of  injuries  of  the  radial  head  may  be  the  more 
readily  undertaken  because  resection  of  the  radial 
head  in  the  adult  causes  no  loss  of  function  what- 
ever. There  is,  after  such  resection,  some  reforma- 
tion of  a  new  radial  head  by  cartilaginous  growth 
(ease  Largess,  see  Fig.  430),  l)ut  this  probably  does 
not  affect  the  motions  of  the  elbow-joint  one  way 
or  the  other.     Apparently,  the   interosseous  mem-  Fig.  474.— uis- 

brane  and  the  oblique  ligament  are  sufficient  to  f^rot  the  ™!iiij"heBd 
support  the  radius  against  any  longitudinal  strain,  IhV hlTin^S^S  wk'^ 
provided  the  upper  end  of  the  radius  is  held  close  JlU^t.'""""""  "'  '^'' 
by  the  annular  ligament.  In  children,  judging  from 
the  conditions  seen  in  congenital  shortening  of  the  radiu.s  (see  Figs. 
482  to  485),  excision  of  this  portion,  which  necessarily  includes  an 
epiphyseal  line,  would  probably  leave  some  deformity  of  growth,  but 
in  adults  this  does  not  become  a  question. 

Separatiok  of  the  Upper  Radial  Epiphysis 
This  is  a  rare  accident,  occurring  only  in  small  children:   even  in 

them  it  is  less  common,  apparently,  than  fracture  in  this  region. 

Possibly  there  may  be  later  interference  with  growth^ — probably 

very  rarely. 

In  all  other  respects  such  separation  is  comparable  to  the  fracture 

at  like  height. 
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CHAPTER  XVI 

THE  WRIST 

!  very  common  indeed;  they  occur  usually  as 
k  a  fall,"  to  save  one's  self  in  falling.  In  the 
young  and  vigorous,  "sprains"  of  liga- 
ments, ensuing  synovitis,  strains  of  muscle 
or  tendon,  etc.,  occur  not  rarely.  In  older 
persons  nearly  all  wrist  injuries  entail 
fracture.  !t  used  to  be  taught  by  Dr.  G. 
W.  Gay  that  "there  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
sprain  of  the  wrist,"  a  statement  calcu- 
lated, by  its  intentional  d(%niatism,  to 
J  rivet  the  student's  attention  on  the  over- 
whelming proportion  of  fractures  in  wrist 
'  injuries.  In  fact,  "sprained"  wrists  prove 
even  rarer  than  was  thought  when  Dr, 
Gay  so  taught,  for  the  x-ray  now  shows 
many  bone  "cracks"  without  displace- 
ment, previously  unsuspected. 

Most  wrist  injuries  are  fractures,  some 
are  luxations  and  luxation  fractures;  a 
few  are  simple  sprains.  Injuries  may  be 
divided  into — 

(a)  Radiocarpal  luxations. 

(b)  Radiocarpal  luxation  with  frac- 

ture of  the  radius  (includ- 
ing Barton's  and  "  reversed 
Barton's"). 
Fracture  Near  the  Wrist: 

(c)  CoUes'  fracture. 

(d)  Reversed     CoUes'      ("Smith's 

fracture")- 

(e)  Epiphyseal  separation. 

(/)     Fracture  of  both   bones — low. 

(g)    Green-stick   fracture   of   both 
bones. 
:  radial  styloid. 
e  ulna  (alone). 
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(j)    Fracture  of  the  ulnar  styloid  (alone). 
Carpal  Luxations: 

{k)    Of  one  row  on  the  other  (with  or  without  associated  frac- 
ture). 

(0     Luxations  of  single  bones. 

(m)  Subluxations  of  the  carpal  bones. 
Carpal  Fractures: 

(n)   Scaphoid  fracture. 

(o)    Scaphoid  fracture,  with  semilunar  luxation. 

(p)    Fractures  of  other  carpal  bones. 
Anciently,  all  wrist  injuries  were  cla-s-sified  as  dislocations  of  the 


wrist.  Pouteau,*  and  later  Colles  and  Dupuytren,  recognized  the  real 
nature  of  the  common  injury,  but  old  ideas  are  hard  to  dislodge,  and 
time  wore  on  until  near  the  middle  of  the  last  century  before  it  was 
generally  recognized  that  real  dislocations  of  the  wrist  are  really  rare — 
so  rare,  in  fact,  that  only  a  few  surgenns  have  seen  any  such  cases  at  all. 
Hamilton  cited  only  11  authors  as  having  reported  cases,  and  out  of 
his  very  large  personal  experience  he  could  add  but  two  mere — and 
one  of  these  was  a  case  of  compound  luxation  from  direct  violence. 
The  majority  of  such  rare  dislocations  of  this  joint  as  are  reported 

*  Pouleau,  Chirui^en  en  chef  tie  I'Hdtel  Dieu,  Lyon;  Oeuvres  Posthumes  de 
M.  Pouteau,  Paris,  1783,  in  vol.  ii,  p.  261,  describing  fracture  ot  lower  end  of 
radius,  at  least  thirty  yeare  before  Colles'  famous  deacriplion  in  1814. 
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are  dislocations  of  the  carpus  backward.    The  wTiter  has  seen  but  two 
cases,  both  from  direct  violence. 


Etiology.— There  would  seem  to  be  evidence  that  falls  either  upon 
the  front  or  the  back  of  the  hand  may  produce  this  lesion.  Falls  on  the 
palm  must  act  by  driving  the  carpus  backward.     Such  falls,  however. 


I'iKx.  *~.  47S.— r.»t«riir  (li-lnrslion  of  wm(  with  frnplum  of  radiikl  Ptyloid  snd  bvk  fd«r 
i>f  riuliuj.  The  frac-luiT  ha»  bMJi  alloKoi  to  unite,  bul  wiihoul  complele  redurlion  ol  (he  luialioD 
defom."ty'an™™X™iwn"on"o'l?od  uulW'stiu*?'""  '""^   '"  a  er,  wi      pti  ire  mno\ 

usually  give  Colles'  fracture;  less  often  they  result  in  fracture  of  the 
caipal  scaphoid  or  in  a  "Barton's"  fracture;  least  often  of  all  is  the 
pure  dislocation  met  with. 

That  falls  on  the  back  of  the  hand  should  cause  this  luxation  is 


Fig.  470.— DifTercnliBl  ciimtno-ii  in  oi;(lmf.-  1,  Collej'  fracture;    2,  backward   lumlion  of  writi; 
3,  mediucarpHl  luxation  burkward;  4.  scaphoid  fracture;  5.  "DanooV  fracture. 

hard  to  understand,  but  Hamilton's  ease,  at  least,  seems  conclusive.* 

The  mechanism  must  be  one  of  overflexion  and  of  leverage  across  the 

'  Hamilton,  Fractures  and  Dislocations,  third  editioD.  1866,  p.  611. 
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front  edge  of  the  radius,  lifting  the  carpus  from  its  socket.  Such  a  fall 
will  more  usually  give  a  "reversed  Colles"  ("Smith's")  fracture  of  the 
radius. 

Lesions  in  posterior  luxation  (on  authority  of  Hamilton) : 
[  (a)  Rupture  of  posterior  and  lateral  Hgaments. 
(t)  Rupture    of    the  anterior    ligaments — more   or    less 
Constant:     ^  extensive. 

j  (c)  Stripping  up  of   extensor  tendons  from  the  hack  of 
I  the  radius  and  ulna. 

[  (rf)  Tearing  of  the  skin — giving  compouml  luxation. 
Inconstant:  \  (e)  Injury  to  tendons. 

I  (/)   Injury  to  nerves  in  front  of  the  wrist. 
Diagnosis. — There  should  be  no  serious  difficulty  in  recognizing  the 
luxation,  but  the  question  as  to  whether  or  not  it  is  complicated  by 
fracture  may  be  more  troublesome. 

The  styloid  processes  of  radius  and  ulna  arc' always  palpable  in 


ng.  480.— .4 .  Disli 


wrist  injuries,  even  if,  owing  to  swelling,  loiig-continued  pressure  is 
required  to  reach  them.  Once  these  points  are  located  it  is  simply  a 
question  of  the  site  of  the  prominence  on  the  back  of  the  wrist,  as  the 
accompanying  diagrams  show,  (See  Figs.  479  and  481.)  Between  the 
forms  of  displacement  here  met  with  there  may  be  great  difference  in 
opinion  and  an  actual  difficulty  in  diagnosis,  only  to  be  solved  by  in- 
dividual expertness  of  touch  or  by  the  x-ray.  All  of  them — radiocarpal 
luxation,  dislocation  between  the  carpal -rows,  scaphoid  fracture,  and 
Barton's  fracture— -depend  for  diagnosis,  like  Colles'  fracture,  upon  the 
recognition  and  the  correct  placing  of  the  level  of  the  backward  dis- 
placement at  the  wrist. 

But,  hard  as  it  may  be  to  straighten  out  this  series,  the  Colles' 
fractures  and  fractures  of  the  radial  styloid  should  be  perfectly  differen- 
tiated, simply  by  the  mutual  relation  of  the  styloids  of  radius  and  ulna. 
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In  both  this  relation  is  changed;  in  no  other  lesions  is  it  disturbed. 
Permanency  of  reduction,  and  the  absence  of  crepitus  when  reduction 
is  accomplished,  as  indicating  pure  luxation,  is,  of  course,  of  definit« 
assistance. 

Luxation  of  the  wrist,  whether  forward  or  back,  must  of  necessity  give 
a  greater  actual  displacement  than  any  of  these  injuries  except  Colles' 
fracture,  and  gives  a  more  definite  and  abrupt  projection,  formed  by 
the  front  or  back  edge  of  the  concave  radial  joint  surface,    (See  Fig.  478.) 
The  position  of  the  hand  and  arm  is  not  con- 
stant or  characteristic  enough  in  luxation  to  differ- 
entiate this  lesion  from  the  carpal  injuries,  but  the 
limitation  of  motion  should  help,  at  lea.sta.s  against 
'"    Colles'  fracture;   the  luxation  gives.  a.s  always,   a 
much  more  definite  limitation  of  motion  than  the 
fracture,  dependent   on   mechanical    limitation    as 
well  as  on  pain  and  spasm. 

Results  are  good  with  reduction.  Xo  cases  of 
bad  resultji  following  reduction  are  noted  in  the 
literature,  and  no  disability  from  failure  to  retluce. 
"  or  from  entire  lack  of  treatment,  seems  to  be  on 
record,  if  we  except  the  case  noted  l>y  Hamilton." 
This  was  really  a  case  of  partial  luxation.  A  year 
after  reduction  of  a  total  backward  dislocation  of 
the  carpus  there  was  a  constant  recurrence  of  partial 
luxation  on  strain,  with  some  disability. 

Reduction. — Direct  traction,  with  or  without  a 
rocking   motion,   has  usually   sufficed.     Failing   in 
''    this,  flexion  with  forward  traction  should   here   be 
in  place,  as  well  as  direct-line  traction.     Hamilton 
also  suggests  extension  and  direct  reducing  force  by 
pressure.     No   fresh   cases   seem  to   be  on   record 
tiona''i?  ™1ili  md^     whcre  Fcduction  lias  offered  any  serious  difficulty, 
BMi™j"''fuxM^n'  Treatment  after  reduction  must  consist  of  the 

B    coiim'    f™*""!^     usual  period  of  about  three  weeks  of  rest  for  re- 
Bt'yim.i  with  .ii«i>iocB-     pairs,  accompanicd   by   any  bandage  or  sling  that 
securer  rest  and  approximate  fixation. 
Luxation  of  Ike  ivrist  backward  complicated  with  joint  fracture  is 
Barton's  fracture  (q.  v.). 

FORWARD  LUXATION  AT  THE  WRIST 
For\vard  luxation  appears  to  be  an  extremely  rare  injury.     An  ap- 
parently sound  case  is  related  by  Bransby  Cooper. t 

'Hamilton,  third  piiition.  p.  6!1. 

tTrcHliHc  on  Dislocnlio 
by  Bransby  (,'oopcr: 
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Differential  diagnosis  of  such  a  lesion  will  concern  itself  with  dis- 
location of  single  carpal  bones  forward,  witli  reversed  Colles',  and  with 
reversed  Barton's  fractures.     (See  diagrams,  Figs.  479,  480.) 

From  isolated  luxations  of  the  carpus,  wrist  luxations  forward  should 


FiB.  4«3.— The  u 


be  differentiated  by  direct  palpation,  and  from  reversed  Colles'  by  de- 
termining the  displacement  of  the  radial  styloid;  the  "reversed  Barton's" 

Medical  Society,  p.  420,  Case  ccxcvii.  Tliis  case  is  curiouH  in  that  the  patient  is  s»id 
to  have  fallen  on  the  palms  of  both  liancis  and  got  a  luxution  of  the  wrist  forward  on 
the  right,  backward  od  the  left. 
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IB.  """J^^g  inwarJ  subluxalLon  of  the  Teet.     iCoMlfsy  of  Dr.  J.  S.  Siqdb.; 


Fig.  4 R7.—MbiI«1  unit's  ileformity  (sketclieil  from  Madclung's  original  plal< 


Fii;.    4He.— Oik  linn   of  derortnity  i 


Srnuhoiil    bIhd    fractured     (Warren    Miueutiii 
3778). 
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should  present  some  differences  (crepitus,  etc.)  even  without  the  x-ray. 
There  are  no  real  data  at  hand  to  give  more  than  a  theoretic  differential 
diagnosis  between  these  forms. 

Forward  luxation  vntk  joint  fracture  is  "Barton's  rereraed,"  q.  v. 

Lateral  luxations,  uncomplicated,  seem  not 
to  occur:  are,  at  all  events,  nowhere  described. 

Congenital  luxation  forward  is  best  described 
by  R.  W.  Smith.* 

Madelung's  deformity  gives  a  similar  pie- 
turet  (Fig.  487). 

FRACTURE  LUXATIONS 
Fracturh  Luxations  Displaced  Outward 

Lateral  fracture  luxations  occur  with  frac- 
tured radial  styloid  (^.  p.)  or  with  "abduction 
Colles." 

Barton's  Fracture 

This  is  a  fracture  of  the  posterior  superior 
surface  of  the  radius,  with  backward  displace- 
ment. Barton,  in  1838,t  described  such  a 
fracture,  but  his  cases  seem,  in  fact,  to  be 
probable  cases  of  Coiles'  fracture,  wrongly 
interpreted.     The  fracture   he  described  docs,  490— >4i, 

however,  occur.     (See  Fig.  488.)  .Mmieilfnn^  deiomi^^au' 

Etiology. — So  far  as  known  this  is  a  variant  fhuigni'iihaiM!  or  ih«'uciiut 
of  Coiles' fracture,  with  like  etiology,  or  is  the  " iiiejoini«^rflre>hownip 
result  of  direct  crushing  force.  ""  "'"'^'  »>""«''■ 

Diagnosis-^This  lesion  differs  from  Coiles'  by  the  fact  that,  with  a 
like  displacement  of  the  wTist,  it  does  not  give  displacement  of  the  radial 

■  Smith's  article  is  in  his  "  Fractures  in  the  Vicinity  of  Joints,"  Philadelphia, 
1850,  p.  238. 

These  eases  are  not  uncommon.  They  represent  ii 
formation  and  powlh,  in  some,  the  nwult  of  spastie  a 
482-18.1,  and  compare  Fig.  486.) 

t  t^ponlane  Lux,  der  Hand,     Madelune:  Arch.  d.  klin.  Chir.,  1879,  xxiii,  305. 

Mailclung's  deformity  is  the  result  of  ovcrMCvere  work  at  or  just  before  the 
period  of  puberty,  at  a  time  when  thebonesaro  in  a  "plastic"  state.  Such  overwork 
rcHulta  in  a  gradual  flexion  of  the  lower  end  of  the  radius;  the  ulna  projects  up  anil 
back.  The  condition  resulting  is  shown  in  Fig,  4!)0,  Noremedyhasbeenmiggesiel. 
Osteotomy  would,  of  course,  remedy  the  deformity;  the  question  is  purely  wliether 
it  is  worth  while. 

The  relation  of  the  lesion  lo  late  rickets  has  been  eonsidcrcd  by  Gasne  (Rev. 
d'Orthopedie,  1906.  vii,  1522,  241). 


Of  late  there  has  been  a  tendency  to  confuse  what  Madelung  descrilied  with 
certain  forms  usually  called  congenital,  and  others  probably  racliitic:  c.n..  mmnnrp. 
De  Will  f-tetten:   Hui^ery,  Gyn.,  and  Obstetrics,  January,  19 


tBhea  Barton,  Medical  Examiner,  Phila.,  t83S,  p,  365.  Barton's  cases  were 
prcihably,  so  far  as  one  may  judge,  Coiles'  fractures  only,  but  the  lesion  he  de- 
scribed does,  in  tact,  occur. 
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styloid  in  relation  to  the  ulnar  styloid.    The  break  is  of  the  back  edge, 
and  does  not  involve  the  styloid. 

Tieatment. — Reduction  and  treatment  are  those  of  Colles'  fracture. 
Theoretically,  there  may  well  be  greater  difficult  in  maintaining  re- 
duction than  with  Colles"  fracture. 

"Reversed  Barton-s" 
This,  a  chipping  off  of  the  front  articular  edge,  is  also  a  variety 
(rarely,  if  ever,  diagnosed  save  by  the  x-ray),  and  treatetl  accordingly. 


Fig.  481,— '■RevfiTie'l  Burton's-  (roeture.  Fig.  482— Snme  ruse.     X  poinls  lo  po* 

Tiiere  Th  anlrrior  «Tisl   Iinalion.  wilh  a  fhiu       (ion  nf  the  rmlLa]  IrsaniBrn.   no!  tlarlj  s«n. 

lar    HUrfHCe    of    the    radiiu   [.aee  cxptaaatury       radius, 
sketch  lo  the  left). 

(See  Figs.  491, 492.)     Clinically,  it  is  to  be  considered  merely  a  variant 
of  "reversed  Colles'"  fracture.* 


COLLES'  FRACTURE 
This  fracture  was  described  by  Colles,  whose  name  it  bears,  in  1814, t 

*  Leteiraeur:  Bull.  Soc.  AnaUim.,  1839,  xiv,  p.  162,  described  a  case  with  ante- 
mortem  and  postmortem  findings,  aa  follows:  Clinically:  " Une  luxation  du  poiKnet 
droit,  en  avant,  compliqufie  d'une  fracture  de  I'apophyae  styloTde  du  radius. 

After  deatli,  he  found:  "Une  fracture  de  I'apophyse  atyloide  du  radius,  du 
c6ti?  droit,  et  du  rebord  anterieur  de  I'extremit^  articulaire  de  cet  os." 

Whether  we  should  limit  the  term  "reversed  Barton's  fracture"  to  cases  in 
which  the  radial  styloid  is  nol  involved  is,  after  all,  an  academic  question,  of  no 
grave  importance  if  we  keep  the  lesions  squarely  in  mind. 

t  By  the  English-speaking  peoples  it  ia  called  Colles'  fracture;  by  others, 
more  often  known  as  Dupuytren's. 

Knott,  in  the  Med.  Press  and  Circular,  1381,  gives  an  excellent  review  of  the 
literature  on  Colles'  fracture,  well  worth  reading  from  a  historic  point  of  view. 

Pmdeaii,   17S3,  first  described  the  lesion.   M.  Pouteau,  Chirurgien  en  chef  de 
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in  a  masterly  essay,  conspicuous  for  brevity  as  well  as  for  clearness, 
which  appeared  in  the  Edinburgh  Medical  Journal.  He  pointed  out 
not  only  what  had  been  known  before,  that  a  fracture  of  the  lower  end 
of  the  radius  might  occur,  but  also  that  it  is  a  common  fracture — and  the 
common  fracture  of  the  radius.  Twenty  years  previous  to  this  de- 
scription Pouteau  had  clearly  described  the  fracture,  but  his  description 
and  arguments  availed  nothing  against  the  authority  of  the  eminent 
French  surgeons  of  that  time. 


N 


FiB-  41 

tie    <l[3])l 


[.  4»4.— Frwh  raw-  of  fi 


Colles'  work  met  reasonably  prompt  recognition,  but  it  was  a  long 
time  before  the  old  diagnosis  of  "dislocation  of  the  wrist "  fell  into  disuse. 

Colles'  original  description  was  of  a  fracture  occurring  13-^  inches 
I'Hotel  Dieu,  Lyon.  Oeuvres  PoBthumes  de  M.  Pouteau,  Paris,  1783;  in  vol.  ii, 
p.  251,  describes  the  fracturE  of  the  lower  end  of  the  radius. 

Colles  in  1814  brought  it  into  real  prominence  in  England,  but  it  was  left  tor 
Dupuyfren,  18W,  to  establish  among  the  French  the  fre<niency  of  fracture  of  the 
carpal  end  of  the  radius,  and  to  prove  practically  the  rarity  of  luxation  of  wrist  of 
which  he  never  saw  an  example.  R.  W.  SniUh,  at  nearly  the  sMnc  time  as  Dupuy- 
tren,  brought  into  prominence  the  same  view.  Amusing  stories  are  related  about 
the  fierce  clinical  disputes  at  the  HAtel  Dieu  between  Dupuytren  and  his  colleagues, 
PrlleUm  and  Manolin,  until  finally  the  point  was  settled  by  the  accommodation  of  a 
patient  in  providing  an  autopsy.  Many  men  tried  to  offer  a  single  explanation 
which  would  cover  the  mechanism  for  all  cases.  Boxichut  in  ISSi  called,  attention 
to  the  obliquity  of  the  line  of  fracture  from  above  and  behind,  downward  and  for- 
ward. Vfiveau  in  18i2  called  attention  to  the  characteristic  S-shapcd  deformity, 
which  he  likened  to  a  dinner  fork.  VoiUemier  in  lSi2  wrote  a  most  elaborate  and 
exhaustive  thesis  on  the  subject.  He  believed  the  most  frequent  form  of  fracture 
to  be  what  he  deecribed  under  the  name  "fracture  from  penetration,"  and  to 
thia  class  of  cases  he  relegates  all  those  in  which  the  history  would  lead  to  sus- 
picion of  fracture,  yet  the  predominant  symptoms  indicate  merely  a  sprain,  when 
deformity  and  crepitus  are  absent,  and  an  obscure  mobility  is  the  only  local  sign 
justifying  the  idea  of  fracture.  N4iaion  in  1844  adopts  this  impaction  theory, 
slightly  modified.  Jarjamy.  in  1846  contested  these  views  of  impaction  most 
strenuously.  Malgaigne  in  his  work  on  Fractures  and  Dislocations  pves  promi- 
nence to  the  theory  of  "  arrachemeut,"  to  which  Voillemier  and  Verneuit  had  called 
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above  the  carpal  extremity  of  the  radius.     In  point  of  fact  the  break 
lies  somewhat  lower  than  this,  on  the  average,  about  }^to^i  inch  above 
the  articular  surface. 

The  name  of  Colles'  fracture  is 
rather  loosely  used  to  cover  all  frac- 
tures of  the  lower  quarter  of  the  radius; 
this  is  unfortunate,  because  fractures 
occurring  at  a  height  of  two  inches  or 
more,  or  fractures  of  lH>th  bones,  do 
not  show  the  peculiar  features  of  the 
typical  Colles'  fracture. 

Etiology. — A   strife   of   many  years 
was  waged  in  the  medical  press  as  to 
the  mechanism  of  this  fracture? — a  strife 
between  the  advocates  of  the  theorj-  of 
"arrachemenl"   (that  is,  of  the  theorj' 
of  those  who  held  that  tlie  fracture  was 
produced    by    hyperextension,    through 
the  pull   of    the   anterior  ligament  OD 
the   lower  end  of  the  radius),  and  of 
those  who   Ijelieved   that  the  fracture 
was  a  result   of  a   breaking  strain,  re- 
ceived somewliat  obliquely  upward  anti  backward,  transmitted  from 
the   hand    through    the   carpus,   without 
any  particular    stretching    of   ligaments, 
and  without  the  ligaments  or  the  mus- 
cles playing  any   particular   part  in  the 
mechanism. 


Fig.  4B5.— Trai 


Undoubted  eases  of  fracture  by  arrachemerU  have  occurred,  but  it  is 
now  pretty  well  agreed  that  they  are  exceptional. 
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In  the  vast  majority  of  cases  the  second  theory  holds  good,  and  the 
reason  why  the  bone  gives  way  at  this  particular  place  is,  as  was  long 
ago  pointed  out,  because  the  cortical  layer  at  this  jpvel  becomes  very 
thin.  The  shaft  structure  changes  into  the  cancellated  bone  of  the  ex- 
panded end. 

Roughly  corresponding  to  the  obliquity  of  the  breaking  force,  the 


Fig.  498.— Fwtiir?  wilhoul  ilisulBwmpnl.       FiK.  4Ce.— Trsnavcm-  fnuIurT  with  aupHrei.t 
oblique  upwani  uul  uutwsnl;  epiphys«  Mill  imunction.     Avulsion  of  ulnu  ilylnM. 

fracture  is  usually  slightly  oblique  upward  and  backward.  Fails  in 
which  the  weight  comes  on  the  ulnar  side  of  the  hand,  or  otherwise  in 
such  fashion  as  to  throw  the  hand  into  abduction  as  it  strikes,  tend  to 
produce  obliquity  of  the  fracture  line  upward  and  outward,  with  a 
corresponding  outward  displacement. 

Strangely  enough,  there  are  cases  in  which  falls  on  the  back  of  the 


closed  hand  have  produced,  not  reversed  Colics',  but  nearly  typical 
Colles'  fracture,  oblique  upward  and  backward. 

More  usually,  however,  fails  on  the  back  of  the  hand  seem  to  produce 
a  transverse  fracture,  or  a  fracture  oblique  upward  and  forward. 

Fractures  by  " arrackement"  tend,  in  fact,  to  produce  more  nearly 
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transverse  fractures,  very  close  to  the  joint;  fractures  experimentally  so 
produced  on  the  cadaver  are  apt  to  be  oblique  upward  and  forward* 
Lesions. — There  has  been  some  tendency  to  speak  of  our  knowledge 


R».  609.— Tmi 
■howD.     No  duiplut 


1   fnclure  *(   pranla 


FU-  Ell.— Tnuuvsisacruk  (BliKht)}-  nhlique  up  snil  oul)  wilhoiil /n^plwcmeDt.     Tbisis  aa  "suto- 

of  lesions  in  detail  as  if  such  knowledge  was  based  entirely  or  mainly 
upon  the  i-ray  plates.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  have  been  fresh 
.  Cotton,  Jour.  Boston  Soa.  Med.  Sci., 
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specimens  enough  from  autopsies  or  from  amputations  in  compound 

fractures,  etc.,  to  say  nothing  of  old  postmortem  specimens,  to  give  us 

definite  data  as   to  a//    the   lemons 

/  I     that  do,  in  fact,  occur — more  defi- 


/m 


_  Hr  513.— Comminutioi 
■face'  (WB™rMuMu'm,*R 


nite  data,  as  to  many  of  them,  than  can  be  obtained  from  even  the 
best  ar-ray. 

Skiagraphs  of  the  ordinarj'  CoUes' 
fracture  are,  moreover,  apt  to  be  very 
deceptive  indeed,  unless  examined  with 
expert  care,  and  even  then  unless  we 
have  pictures  taken  in  two  planes. 

What  we  have  really  learned  by  the 
x-T&y  is  the  comparative  frequency  of 
comminution  and  of  other  of  the  severer 
lesions,  which  had  previously  been  sup- 
posed to  be  limited,  as  a  rule,  to  the 
cases  of  extreme  trauma.  We  have, 
then,  learned  nothing  new  of  the  possi- 
bilities of  this  fracture,  but  something  of 
the  frequency  with  which  given  lesions 

occur.     In  a  somewhat  extended  article*  on  these  pathologic  lesions, 

•  C'otton;  The  Pathology  of  Fracture  ot  the  Lower  Extremity  ot  the  Radius, 
Ann.  Surg..  August,  1900. 

Codman,  in  1900,  collected  and  analyzed  the  s-rays  of  140  cases  of  wrist  fracture 
(Boston  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour..  1900,  cxliii,  pp.  305  and  318). 

Morton  (Lanc«t,  NIarch  16,  1907)  analyned  170  cases  studied  radiogrephically. 

The  results  of  these  studies  do  not  differ  essentially  from  those  ot  the  writer. 
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based  upon  specimens  as  well  as  x-rays,  the  writer  employed  the  follow- 
ing classification,  which  is  perhaps  as  serviceable  as  any. 

I.  Simple  Transverse  Fracture. — A  fracture  across  the  full  width  of 
the  bone,  most  often  within  an  inch,  or  an  inch  and  a  quarter,  above  the 
joint  surface.     Not  infrequently  the  fracture  lies  not  over  '4  of  an  inch 


FiR.  Sie.— Sam?  csm.  sern  [Menirv,  mitti 


from  the  joint  surface.  There  may  be  impaction  with  this  form  or 
there  may  not.  The  transverse  character  of  the  fracture  is,  moreover, 
no  argument  against  the  presence  of  extreme  backward  displacement 
or  extreme  backward  rotation.  The  transverse  line  seems  to  argue 
little  as  to  the  direction  from  which  the  fall  b  received,  but  the  cases  in 


which  there  was  fracture  by  "  arrachement "  (including  the  cases  of 
"automobile  fracture")  seem  to  belong  in  this  transverse  class,  practi- 
cally without  exception. 

II.  Comminuted  Transeerse  Fracture. — This  fracture  differs  only  in 
its  comminution  from  the  form  just  described.     There  is  not  necessarily 
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any  separation  of  the  different  pieces.  This  sort  of  comminution  seems 
to  be  frequent,  and  often  not  detected;  not  uncommonly  it  may  be  made 
out  in  the  s-ray,  but  it  ia  probably  present  in  many  cases  where  it  does 
not  appear  even  in  the  skiagraph.  Certainly  in  a  very  large  proportion  of 
the  transverse  fractures  studied  as  speci- 
mens comminution  is  recorded.     Accord- 


ing to  the  figures  of  Bennett,  Power,  Hutchinson,  and  the  writer,  such 
comminution  seems  to  be  present  in  well  over  half  of  the  museum 


Tig.  521,— Bpiph>-e.«  m  ivrisl;   noi  obviously        fig.  S22.—Epiphy5esM  wrist;  about  five  )«™. 

specimens.  Kot  all  of  these  represent  unusually  severe  trauma.  The 
failure  of  the  fragments  to  separate  to  any  great  extent  explains  the 
reason  why  these  splits  are  not  consistently  demonstrated  by  the  x-ray. 
Fortunately,  the  presence  of  such  comminution  seems  to  be  of  compara- 
tively slight  importance  unless  the  fragments  are  separated.  The  line 
of  comminution  shows  no  exact  constancy,  but  it  is  rather  apt  to  start 
from  the  ulnar  facet,  running  along  closer  to  the  back  than  the  front. 
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and  breaking  out  posteriorly  eitlier  into  the  groove  for  the  common 
extensors  or  the  groove  for  the  radial  extensors.  Here  and  there  is  a 
case  in  which  a  line  branches  off  from  this  line  and  runs  forward  toward 
about  the  middle  of  the  front  of  the  bone.     Cases  where  the  line  of 


Fig.  523. — X-ny  uf  srpamleit  epiphyiLa  on  tbe  Jeft-hanJ  plmc  (no  prtsenl  dinplncemeiil). 

Splitting  is  directly  anteroposterior  are  decidedly  infrequent.     In  a  few 
cases  the  splitting  is  in  on  entirely  atypical  and  irregular  lines. 

III.  Separation  of  the  Radial  Epiphysis. — The  lesion  is  most  common 
between  twelve  and  eighteen  years,  but  pure  separation  of  the  epiphyses 
is  more  apt  to  occur  in  younger 
children;  in  older  ones  the  sep- 
aration follows  the  epiphyseal 
liue    anteriorly,    while    poster- 


Fig.    524.- Ssuaralion  of  epiphysis  o(  Figs.  .i35.  32fl.— .Stparation  oUhe  tadial  cpiphjais. 

iorly  the  fracture  runs  upward,  splitting  away  a  bit  of  the  shaft  adherent 
to  the  epiphysis.  There  has  ijeen  a  rather  large  opportunity  to  study 
these  lesions,  postmortem  and  in  compound  fractures,  for  this  condi- 
tion seems  often  to  be  a  product  of  very  severe  trauma;    it  is  often 
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found  in  children  dead  fi;om  severe  falls,  and  the  proportion  of  com- 
pound injuries  is  far  greater  than  with  other  wrist  lesions. 

Bruns  (Arch.  f.  klin.  Chir.,  1881,  xxvii,  p.  240)  has  recorded  a  series 
of  these  lesions;  and  Poland's  book,*  as  usual,  includes  all  known  cases 
in  admirable  detail. 

The  lesions  resemble  those  of  Colles'  fracture,  save  for  the  less  extreme 
displacement  of  the  ulna  and  the  different  relations  of  the  periosteum. 
The  periosteum  is  torn  anteriorly,  but  is  stripped  up  posteriorly  as 
a  sheet.     The  displacement  of  the  epiphysis  is  backward,  with  a  back- 
ward rotation.     Forward  displacement  does  rarely 
Fig,  S27.  occur,  whereas  marked  displacement  toward  the 

radial  side  does  not  seem  to  be  recorded  in  the  epi- 
physeal separations. 

Here  and  there  the  radial  epiphysis  is  split. 
Apparently  antero-posterior  splitting  is  somewhat 
more  frequent  here  than  in  Colles'  fracture  proper. 
Rarely  is  there  separation  to  any  extent  at  the 

split. 

Very  commonly  the  whole  epiphysis  is  barely 
more  than  started  from  its  place— hardly  dis- 
placed. 

In  these  epiphyseal  separations  we  have  no 
problem  of  crushed,  "pulped,"  bone  to  consider; 
all  anatomic  parts  remain  intact — divided,  per- 
haps, but  intact  as  to  total  mass. 

There  is  a  problem  as  to  results,  for  at  this 
point  interference  with  growth  from  epiphyseal 
lesion  is  not  very  rare.  Goyrand,  Hutchinson, 
Holmes,  Poncct,  and  Bruns  all  reported  such 
cases  in  their  time,  and  E.  Wyllys  Andrews  (Ann. 
Surg.,  1902,  XXXV,  p.  663)  reports  a  more  modem 

Fi*.  528.  The  possibility  of  such  result  is  an  argument 

Kg.  52:.— Siuae  cm.  for  accurate  operative  reduction.  Sufh  reduction 
'''*■  f™mm^'  "^'  the  writer  has  twice  carried  out;  it  is  easy  and 
satisfactory. 

IV.  Fracture  Oblique  Upward  and  Backward. — This  is  what  we  have 
in  the  past  supposed  to  be  the  typical  form  of  Colles'  fracture.  If  we 
regard  very  slight  grades  of  obliquity,  it  probably  is  typical,  but  sharp 
obliquity  occurs  less  often  than  the  approximately  transverse  line. 

The  reason  why  a  very  considerable  obliquity  was  always  predicated 
of  this  fracture  until  lately  is  the  same  reason  underlying  the  dogma 
of  constant  impaction,  viz.,  because  conclusions  were  drawn  from 
examination  of  old  specimens,  long  consolidated,  in  which  the  new  bone 
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formed  in  the  triangle  between  shaft,  lower  fragment,  and  periosteum 
was  reckoned  as  part  of  the  lower  fragment.     (See  Figs.  5^,  529.) 

There  is  no  rule,  of  course,  as  to  the  angle  of 
obliquity.  Any  slope  beyond  25  or  30  degrees  is, 
however,  extremely  exceptional. 

These  cases  show  comminution  in  just  the  same 
way  and  tending  toward  the  same  lines  as  in  the 
transverse  fractures. 

V.  Oblique  Upward  ami  Forward.— The  numlier  ,mi,/*up^„;r  ".mi 
of  good  specimens  or  complete  records  of  this  form  S'hJn7"-ipi«I™  "iSi^ 
of  fracture  are  too  few  on  which  to  form  a  con-  i;'^'''"'",'  ''"''^;^ 
elusion.  Smith*  first  called  attention  to  it,  and  "-urd  i.  i»ui.i. 
Robertst  has  written  a  wonderfully  complete  mono-  icum  i.'t"rii'i™i'^i?« 
graph  on  the  fracture  with  forward  displacement,  i[lIlJi'!in;i'?'i  "^"  !h« 
collecting  24  cases  and  31  specimens  that  may  be  ih^»n*n"bi/S''in'iiS 
so  classed.  Unfortunately,  the  records  of  many  of  K'ilh,^'b"ne''ih*«''' 
these  instances  are  incomplete.  r'™'"i.r«sum*«"'innh 

It  may  be  said  that  obliquity  upward  and  for-  ■■"!  impwiion.  n  a 
ward  does  not  necessarily  imply  displacement  for-  miniy'"mu«um  .pwT 
ward,  nor  does  it  even  necessarily  mean  violence  iUii^wi«r.  "  ""*" 
applied  to  the  back  of  the  hand,  though  such  violence 
may  often  be  the  cause  and  such  displacement  may  often  occur  in 
these  cases.      Displacement  backward  may,  however,  occur  with   the 


— Fmclure. 


UuMvt  xplinle. 


Fig.   631.— 


•  R.  W.  Smith;  A  Treatise  on  Fraclures  in  the  Vicinity  of  JoinLi,  etc.,  pul)- 
lished  in  Dublin,  Philadelpliia,  Lea  and  IJIanchani,  and  in  1830,  p^e  102  ff._  Nlay 
I  venture  1o  recommend  the  reading  of  this  almost  foniotlen  work?  Nothing 
better,  or  so  good,  has  been  done  in  thia  branch  of  surgery  since. 

f  J.  B.  Roberta:   A  Clinical,  Pathological,  and  Experimental  Study  of  Fracture 
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forward  obliquity.  Forward  displacement  from  overzealous  reduction 
is  usually  prevented  by  untom  periosteum,  etc.  It  occurred,  however, 
I  am  sure,  in  the  case  shown  in  Fig.  S37. 

VI.  Fracture  Oblique   Upward  and  Outward. — These  fractures  are 


FiK.  S33.— Fmclure,  oblique  up  and  bwk-  Fig,  534.-I.-|iit«i  frMture;  diiplsHd  bMk- 

wknl;  irregulac  camminutjan  (slier  Kiilher-  ward:  ilcpnitsion  at  luck  filled  up  witb  n» 
Cord).  bone  (Warren  Museum,  N'a.  5I(M>. 

rather  common.  It  does  not  necessarily  follow,  from  the  marked  out- 
ward displacement  of  the  hand,  that  there  is  any  corresponding  obliquity 
in  the  fracture  line.     Where  there  is  such  obliquity  we  may  have — 


(A)  Fracture  upward  and  outward  through  the  whole  width  of  the 
bone  (common). 

(B)  Fracture  transverse  toward  the  inner  side,  but  tending  up  and 

outward  externally  (rather  common). 

(C)  Oblique  fracture  penetrating  the  joint  (rare), 

of  the  Ixiwcr  End  of  the  Radius,  with  Displacement  of  the  Carpal  Fragment  Toward 
the  Flexor  or  Anterior  Surface  of  the  Wrist,  18D7. 

Bennett  (Dublin  Jour.  Med.  Sd.,  1902,  cxiii,  241-244)  treats  of  thia  among 
other  rare  fractures.  1  suspect  it  h  not  so  very  rare,  but  how  many  cases  owe 
the  anterior  displacement  to  original  trauma,  how  many  to  reposition,  is  hard  to  say. 
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In  connection  with  all  these  subclasses  well-marked  roiation  upward 
and  outward  is  more  constant  and  characteristic  than  displacement  out^ 


Fig.  S37.— PholOKTBnhs  ol 


Fib,  538.— Fmclure.  nblinue  up  anil  for-  Tii  MB,  -Same   fMe.      Sbows    only    the 

wsni.   Jiut  abovT   Ihc   etiiphywsl    Ime.       ■>»-       iti1«  of  rrBCIUTV.  uiiH  that  Imt  fiuntly  (s»  the 


ward  in  toto.  It  is  the  rotation,  not  the  outward  displacement,  that  gives 
the  characteristic  abduction  of  the  hand  often  seen  clinically,  Great 
displacement  outward  is  necessarily  limited  by  the  ulnar  ligaments, 
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TiK.  540.— FrBFtiirc  of  radium 


liK  Mi— <(mliinali(ii>  of  Tmnsvero-  aiiit 
ohlKiue  t™  iiire  l.nf .  onteroi  ( -tpriiir  sylil  int,i 
iuint    frailurv  nl  ihatt   of    u[na    (vjr«»  frum 
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J  not  oft«n  entirely,  thou);b  often  extensively,  torn.  There  is 
no  rotation  (corresponding  to  the 
'  supination  which  makes  backvard 
I  displacement  possible  without  .much 
I  tearing  of  these  ligaments)  that 
I 
( 


Tif.  544.— Frncture   of  the  radius  nhove  Fie.  MB.— VnilBl  fractuw:   .liiplatemfnt 

can   permit  outward   displacement   without  extensive   ligament   rup- 
ture. 

VII.  Fracture  Luxa- 
tion of  the  Radial  Sty- 
loid.— This  is  not  a  very 
uncommon   accident;    it 


I.  iu><<  aliuve  epiphv^i'al  line.         i.lnrement  is  purely  mlwird. 

Kilreme  .liaploceinKil.  n.u     IjBckwatil:     lh«    ulnar 

heiui  i«  r,u(  driven  forwanl. 

s  to  occur  as  the  result  of  a  fall  on  the  palm  with  sharp  abduction 
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of  the  hand.     Not  infrequently  it  is  associated  with  fracture  of  the 
carpal  scaphoid.     This  fracture  shows  the  same  rupture  of  the  liga- 


Pii.  MO.— DiwiBce'nenI   ot 


41 


rrifH  Ihf^  mdJBl  «t 


ments  as  occurs  in  CoUes'  fracture,  and  the  same   displacement   of 

the  ulna,  though  of  less  degree. 
As  a  rule,  there  is  no  impaction. 
The  lesion  very  much  resembles  in  appearance  the  "abduction 

Colles."  As  a  rule,  displacement  of  the  hand  is  less.  There  is  less 
abduction  of  the  hand,  and  little  if  any  shortening. 
The  clinical  diagnosis  <lepends  upon  localised  ten- 
derness and  upon  the  determination  of  a  difference 
in  level  between  the  radial  and  ulnar  styloids,  with 
mobility  of  a  fragment  which  includes  the  radial 
styloid.     Unless  this  mobility  can  clearly  be  made 


out,    diagnosis 


uncertain  without  the 
There  is  not  apt  to  t)e  much 
displacement  forward  or  back- 
ward. There  is  usually  dis- 
placement upward,  not  ob- 
viously connected  with  any 
pull  upward  by  the  supinator 
longus. 

VI 1 1 .  Fractures  Oblique 
Downward  and  Outward.— 
These  may  show  as  a  frac- 
ture running  obliquely  through 
the  whole  bone,  not  showing, 
except  for  this  peculiarity,  any 
difference  from  the  ordinary 
transverse  fracture,  or  they 
may  show  as  a  fracture  down- 
ward and  outward  into  the 
joint  surface,  splitting  off  a 
fragment  attached  to  the  ulna.  This  fracture  shows  nothing  clinically 
characteristic  except  the  absence  of  obvious  displacement  of  the  hand 
in  any  direction,  with  the  presence  of  mobility,  tenderness,  and  possibly 
crepitus.  This  is  a  very  rare  injury,  resulting  probably  in  nearly  all 
cases  from  {lirect  violence. 
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IX.  Cracks  of  the  Radius  Not  Penetrating  the  Widtk  of  the  Bone. — 
These  are  the  famous  "stellate  fractures,"  fractures  in  which  splits  in 
various  directions  run  from  the  articular  surface  for  a  varjing  distance 
up  or  up  and  back.  So  far  as  we  know,  they  are  the  result  of  direct 
violence  by  crushing.     They  are  very  rare:   three  specimens  constitute 


Fig.  .^53.— Skin  omlinM  im  fracture  of  It 

the  total  of  the  evidence.     The  writer  has  not  seen  such  a  fracture  shown 
in  the  x-ray:    it  would  only  exceptionally  show  if  present.     Such  a 
fracture  clinically  amounts  to  nothing,  comparatively  speaking.     The 
only  importance  of  the  lesion  is  that,  owing  to  Dr.  Bigelow'.s  observation 
of  one  of  these  cases  (he  being  then  a  widely  accepted  authority),  the 
diagnosis    came    to    be   a   popular   one, 
especially   in   Boston,   and,   even  at  the 
time  the  writer  was  in  the  medical  school, 
diagnoses  of  "stellate  fractures"  at  the 


by  operalEon. 

wrist  or  elsewhere  were  made  in  all  sorts  of  cases,  not  one  in  twenty  of 
which  can  have  been  such  a  fracture.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  apart  from 
the  rarity  of  these  cases,  the  diagnosis  is  next  to  impossible,  and  the 
possibility  of  the  occurrence  of  such  fracture  has  undoubtedly  been  an 
excuse  for  neglecting  proper  examination  of  many  minor  cases  of  injury. 
22 
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(a)  Transverse  Cracks. — These  are  far  more  common  than  the  vertical 
ones.  They  occur  from  falls,  and  represent  simply  an  incomplete  form 
of  the  ordinary  fracture.  Whether  they  involve  the  whole  thickness  ci 
the  bone  we  cannot  always  tell;  cer- 
tainly they  often  seem  to,  judging 
by  tenderness,  and  sometimes  the 
a;-ray  shows  the  crack  in  the  cortical 


bone,  both  front  and  back.     They  show  no  displacement,  and  nothii^ 
more  than  a  sharply  localized  tenderness.     There  is  sometimes,  not 


always,  tenderness  to  pressure  exerted  in  the  direction  of  the  long  axis 
of  the  bone, 

X.  Green-slick  Fracture  of  Both  Bones. — Fracture  of  this  "green- 
stick"  variety  is  common  in  children.     It  usually  occurs  at  like  height 
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in   both  radius  and  ulna,  slightly  higher  than  the  ordinarj-  Colles' 
fracture. 

This  is  a  definite  type  of  fracture,  occurring  particularly  in  small 
children,  as  a  result  of  falls  upon  the 
hand.  The  fracture  itself  is  a  break 
across  both  radius  and  ulna  at  about  the 
same  height,  anywhere  in  the  lower  quarter 
of  the  bone. 


Clinically,  the  wrist  from  the  radial  side  looks  exactly  like  a  Colles' 
fracture  excepting  that  the  silver-fork  deformity  looks 
a  little  high.    On  palpation  we  find  readily  that  the 
ulnar    head   is   not   displaced   in    relation    to   the 
radius,  and  that  there  is  a  curve  in  the  ulnar  shaft. 

This  fracture  is  to  be  reduced  like  any  green- 
stick  fracture,  but  here,  more  than  almost  anywhere 
else  in  the  body,  it  is  important  to  break  away 
from  the  academic  teachings  as  to  reduction.  This 
fracture,  like  every  green-stick  fracture,  must  not 
be  completed  if   we   can  avoid  it,  but  the  bones  .  __„. 

must  be  pressed  back  to  their  former  position,  or  from  i'ray  piais  ot"« 
even  a  little  overcorrected.  Any  bone  that  will  I'™'V'"eI^n*Mwr' 
fracture  in  this  fashion  is  soft  enough  so  that  we  f/act?™  ofi™  raJiua 
can  press  it  back  into  a  straight  line,  or  even  beyon<l  t',rii,^p,g'^a"KjiK' 
a  straight  line,  and  so  interlock  the  torn  surfaces  i;^„'^'""T^^ '^ 
by  jamming  as  to  maintain  the  desired  position,  Ueformnv  u  shown 
without  completing  the  fractuTe,  save  by  rare  acci-  wuh  dinn  force  gme 
dent,  and  in  any  event  without  tearing  across  the  oSi'ovtrEp"prop*Vu« 
periosteum.  Treated  in  this  way  these  fractures  p^i'j'ionefen'usify'"" 
have  no  displacement  and  are  far  different  from 
the  loose  fracture  produced  by  completing  the  break,  as  to  both  treat- 
ment and  prognosis. 
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XI.  Lesions  of  the  Ulna. — Fracture  of  the  shaft  of  the  ulna  in  con- 
nection with  Collea'  fracture  is  unusual.*  It  is  apt  to  occur  higher  than 
the  fracture  of  the  radius,  but  there  may  be  a  breaking  across  just  above 
the  ulnar  head.  The  displacement  is  in  the  direction  of  the  radial 
displacement. 

When  the  ulna  gives  way,  there  is  little  or  no  damage  to  the  radio- 
ulnar ligaments. 

XII.  Fracture  of  the  Ulnar  Styloid.^This  is  the  commonest  of  the 
fractures  complicating  the  radial  lesions.  It  has  been  long  recognized 
as  occurring,  but  its  frequency  was  unsuspected  until  proved  by  the 
skiagraph.  Percentages  vary  greatly.  The  writer  found  it  in  18  out 
of  45  unselected  cases  in  which  the  skiagraph  was  examined  for  the 
purpose.     Other  series  run  much  higher  percentages — up  to  nearly  half 


FiK.  563.— Sp|)nratiDn  of  rvliaL  c|iirihti>is  Fic-   664.— ?hotosrsph    of   KBTne   east   u 

Csupteasfully  mlm-r-ll ;  fracliiw  al  ulna  Huece---       Fin.  663.     I»»pilB  opjwBmnrw.  Ihr  deformjiy 

fuUy  retluiwL  (.\alec)  )jy  incisiuii  anil  buiui«.  wiu  of  the  ulnn  only;   the  nulius  had  almuly 

breti    (lerffclly  iwluceil    Ijiholcufapbed  i/forr 

tlie  cases  of  Colles'  fracture.  The  fracture  is  usually  near  the  base, 
and  is  apt  to  be  nearly  transverse.  The  displacement  is  downward  and 
outward,  and  may  be  considerable  in  extent.  The  separation  is  prob- 
ably due  to  the  traction  of  the  lateral  ligament  and  not  from  direct 
violence  or  from  pull  on  the  triangular  fibrocartilage.  Union  is  usually 
by  ligauient  only. 

The  only  importance  of  this  dislocation  lies  in  the  fact,  pointed  out 

•  The  writer  pannot  ugrcc  with  Beck,  who  considers  fracture  of  the  uhia  at  or 
nmr  its  liciul  a  cutnmon  complication  of  the  radiitl  lesion.  Except  for  Beck's  plat^, 
tlicrc  are  only  live  spuciniens  or  plates  known  to  the  writer  showing  thin  condition. 
The  anautnption  that  such  lesion  is  the  cause  of  loss  of  pronation  and  supination  is 
inconclusive,  considering  the  frequency  of  comminution  of  the  radius  through  the 
facet  with  which  the  ulna  arliculatos, 

Separation  of  the  ulnar  rpipliynis  is  well  recognized  as  a  complication  of  the 
fracture  or  of  the  separation  of  the  radial  epiphysis. 
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by  Moore,*  that  the  broken  tip  left  behmd  may  become  entangled  with 
the  hgamenta,  so  as  to  complicate  reduction.  The  fracture  per  se  cannot 
usually  be  diagnosed  except  by  the  x-ray,  and,  so  far  as  results  are 
concerned,  the  writer  has  never  been  able  to  convmce  himself  that  this 
lesion  made  the  slightest  difference. 

XIII.  Fracture  of  the  Ulnar  Styloid  (Alone). — The  ulnar  styloid  may 
be  broken  without  other  lesions  of  bone.  This  lesion  apparently  results 
purely  from  abduction  strain.  Clinically,  it  occurs  from  falls  on  the 
ulnar  edge  of  the  hand.  I  have  seen  two  cases.  The  lesion  is  of  little 
importance  clinically.  The  course  of  repair  differs  in  no  appreciable 
way  from  that  of  simple  "  sprain  " 
of  the  wrist.     (See  Fig.  569.) 

Lesions  of  Ligaments. — The 
internal  lateral  ligament,  at- 
tached to  the  ulnar  styloid, 
may   be   torn   away.     The    an- 


KiK,  5fl6.-< 


terior  radio-ulnar  ligaments,  as  well  as  the  posterior,  are  frequently 
more  or  less  torn.  That  this  is  so  is  clinically  obvious  from  the  fre- 
quency of  associated  forward  displacement  of  the  ulna. 

The  triangular  fibrocartiiage  which  runs  from  the  base  of  the  ulnar 
styloid  to  the  edge  of  the  radial  articulating  surface  may  l>e  variously 
torn.  This  seems,  from  the  tlissections,  to  l)e  a  common  lesion,  and 
must  necessarily  occur  if  there  is  extreme  ulnar  displacement.  Nothing 
more  is  known  of  its  importance  than  that  these  cases  with  extreme 
ulnar  displacement  are  apt  to  show  some  weakening  in  this  region  after 
bony  union  of  the  radius. 

•  Moore,  of  Rochester,  X,  Y,,  N.  Y.  Med.  Reronl,  1S,S0,  xlii,  p.  SOo. 
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Fi(.   SeS— SepBTSIion  of  Ihe  luliilcji^^- 
[reduced);   frMliiw   of   the  shift  of  tli« 


Fig.  509.— Avulsion  of   the  ulnar  styloid  Elg.  570,— SmiBCaM  (vie*  trom  It 

>m  ft  [all  or>  the  hand.  v>itk<nil  Collea'  frw- 
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Lesions  of  Periosteum.— The  stripping  up  of  the  periosteum,  especially 
on  the  posterior  surface,  occurs  in  CoUes'  fracture,  as  it  does  in  epiphyseal 
separation,  though  probably  less  constantly  and  to  a  less  extent  (Fig. 
571). 


Injuries  to  Vessels. — ^These  are  rare,  and  the  classic  specimen  of 
which  the  plate  is  here  given  seems  to  be  almost  unique.     (See  Fig,  497.) 


tresl«r without  Guitiaa  ot  ths  bngrr^:  inlints  removed  early.  She  rapiilly  develapeJ  loial  lou 
o(  power  in  the  hand,  eilrame  stiffness,  and  much  pain.  The  i-ray  shown  the  oilreme  bone  ab- 
■ocption  (with  "peoeillng"  of  the  lin«  of  the  corlical  layer  everj^rhere)  characlerislic  □[  rhEUmaloid 

healthy  woman  in  the  forlias.  who  never  had  had  any  joint  troubles  lease  ken  'with  U^'f'f  pfkot 
of  Melroae,  Mass.:  i-ny  by  Dr.  Percy  E.  Brown). 

Injuries  to  Nerves. — Injuries  to  nerves  are   uncommon,   and  are 
limited,  substantially,  to  stretching  of  the  ulnar  nerve  over  the  head  of 
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■ely  occurs,  and  seems  not  to  be  of  importance 
I  have  seen  actual  tearing  of  the  ulnar  nerve 

ire  (Fig.  572). 

Compound  Colles'  fractures  are  rare,  strictly 
is  rarely  any  outward  communication  with 

is  some  tearing  of  the  skin  where  the  displaced 
then  the  ulnar  head  is  thrust  into  this  rent, 

inication  with  the  radial  fracture. 

alf  a  dozen  such;   all  were  cleaned  out  thor- 

)t  the  one  shown  in  Fig.  574. 

Here  and  there  we  meet  with  cases 
in  which  there  is  extensive  tearit^  of 
soft  parts  communicating  with  the  frac- 
ture, in  which  the  prognosis  is  mainly 
dependent  on  repair  of  nerve  and  tendon, 
and  the  Iwne  lesion,  so  long  as  it  remains 
aseptic,  is  of  secondary  importance. 

In  other  cases — I  recall  two — the  ra- 
dius came  through.  In  one  the  projecting 
end  of  the  radial  shaft  (it  came  through 
alongside  the  fioxor  tendons  to  the  thumb 
side)  was  ground  full  of  cinders,  and  part 
of  the  surface  had  to  be  removed  wth 
rongeurs  to  get  a  clean  wound.  This 
case  healed  by  first  intention  with  a  fair 
result. 

Iinpaclioji. — The  frequency  of  impac- 
tion in  these  fractures  has  been,  and  mufl 
remain,  a  matter  of  estimate.  The  skia- 
graph does  not  help  us,  and  clinically  it 
is  very  hard  to  say,  even  after  reduction, 
whether  a  fracture  was  really  impacted, 
or  whether  the  muscles  simply  held  the 

■d  by  their  rough  surfaces. 

ough  to  offer  great  resistance  to  reduction  is 

ler  hand,  fractures  so  loose  as  to  permit  of 

t  anestlie.sia,  witliout  the  use  of  much  force, 


lesions  actually  occurring  in  radius  fractures 
any  consequence.     Apart  from  the  alleged 

lere  is  but  one  other  common  assumption  as 
wrong  and  which  should  be  corrected;   this 

'.  into,  and  adhesions  of,  the  tendon-sheaths. 
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It  would  be  unwise  to  deny  that  there  may  be  hemorrhane  into  the 
sheaths,  but  so  far  as  the  records  of  exact  observations  ro,  hemorrhage 
is  far  more  constant  outside  the  sheaths,  and  we  have  no  right  to  assume 
that  the  common  swelling  {see  Fig.  579)  about  or  even  into  the  sheaths 
represents  hemorrhage. 

As  to  adhesions  as  a  primary 
cause  of  stiffness  and  loss  of  motion, 
we  have  not  a  shadow  of  evidence. 
Personally.  I  believe  such  adhesions 
to  lie  clinically  negligible  if  they  do 
exist,  and  I  believe  that  the  loss  of 
motion  here,  as  n-ith  most  other  frac- 
tures, is  due  to  a  shortening  of  mus- 
cles from  fixation  and  disuse  (plus  the 
trauma), and  to  a  shortening  of  fibrous 
structures  about  the  joints,  usually 
of  later  origin. 

The  theory  of  tendon-sheath  ad- 
hesions lies  at  the  bottom  of  much 
of  the  a<ivocacy  of  forcible  breaking 
up  and  forced  pas.sive  motion,  which 
has  done  so  much  harm. 

STtnptoms. — The  typical  C'olles' 
fracture  causes  only  partinl  dis- 
ability of  the  wrist  and  hand.* 

There  is  displacement  of  the  hand 

hnckn-nril  '■''«■  &"J-— Kkeich  from  r-ray  of  n  .similar 

There  is  a  fullness  in  the  front 
of  the  wnst  over  the  radius,  ami  a  fullness  slightly  lower  tiown,  on 
the  back  of  the  hand — the  first  produced  by  lows  of  the  radial  arch 
and  In  the  pushing  forward  of  tendons,  etc.,  by  the  lower  end  of  the 
upper  fragment  the  latter  produced  mainly  by  the  prominence  of  the 
lower  fragment  itself,  partly  by  blood  and  serous  effusion  in  the  soft 
tissues,  or  serum  in  the  sheaths  of  the  extensor 
tendons.     (See  Fig.  579.) 

There  is  a  loss  of  the  normal  prominence  of 
F,    ,  0— Dt      mo(     ^^^  ulnar  head  on  the  back  of  the  wrist,  with  a 
thr  -o  slid   -  iier  fork       coFrcsponding  fullness  on  the  front  of  the  wrist, 
a  prominence  caused  by  the  displacement  of  the 
ulnar  head  forward  to  a  position  near  the  pisiform  bone.     This  dis- 
placement IS  almost  absolutely  diagnostic  of  Colics'  fracture. 
The  hand  is  usualK  held  in  partial  flexion. 

'^een  from  either  side,  the  typical  "silver-fork  deformity"  is  easily 
3  friu^lure  if  the  hand  can 
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recognized.  This  silver-fork  defonnity  may  rarely  be  counterfeited 
by  swelling  not  due  to  fracture,  but  is  almost  pathognomonic  of  CoUes' 
fracture  (Fig.  576). 

On  closer  examination  we  find  a  change  in  the  relation  of  the  styloid 
processes.  The  tip  of  the  radius,  instead  of  being  lower  than  the  ulnar 
tip,  is  at  the  same  level,  or  even  higher  up.  On  feeling  along  the  front 
of  the  radius  the  normal  arch  is  found  to  be  flattened  out,  and  some- 
times the  lower  end  of  the  upper  fragment  can  be  felt.  On  feeling  down 
the  posterior  surface  of  the  bone  it  is  usually  possible  to  make  out  a 
ridge,  which  is  the  projecting  edge  of  the  lower  fragment.  A  similar 
ridge  is  often  to  be  felt  on  the  outer  surface  (Figs.  577,  578). 

Motion  is  relatively  little  interfered  with,  but  the  range  of  exlensim 
of  the  wrist  is  better  than  that  of  flexion.  There  is  usually  some 
tendency  to  abduction  of  the  hand,  as  well  as  to  backward  displacement. 


'"''<U)'" 
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At  times  this  is  so  pronounced  as  to  give  an  entirely  difTerent  chnlcal 
picture  from  the  classic  one.  An  outward  displacement  of  the  hand 
without  silver-fork  deformity  may  be  present,  with  well-marked  prom- 
inence of  the  ulna  to  the  inner  side,  as  well  as  forward.  These  are  the 
cases  of  so-called  "abduction  Colles."  In  neither  this  nor  in  the  classic 
type  is  any  crepitus  to  be  made  out,  as  a  rule. 

The  foregoing  describes  the  typical  clinical  picture  of  v>eU-pronouiK&i 
cases.  The  amount  of  displacement  and  the  amount  of  bone  destruction 
vary  a  good  deal;  we  have  cases  varying  through  all  degrees,  from  such 
as  those  described  down  to  those  in  which  a  slight  lameness  of  the  wrist 
and  slight  swelling  are  accompanied  nnth  nothing  more  diagnostic  than 
a  line  of  tenderness  running  around  the  shaft  of  the  bone. 

These  minor  cases  may  not  even  show  any  abnormal  position  of 
the  ulna.     In  such  cases  as  this  absolute  diagnosis  is  not  always  easy. 
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In  cases  where  there  is  any  considerable  displacement  there  ought  to 
be  no  question  as  to  the  diagnosis. 

The  type  of  lesion  of  importance  that  is  most  often  overlooked  is 
the  fracture  in  which  the  total  displacement  is  not  very  great,  though 
the  rotation  of  the  lower  fragment  backward  may  be  very  marked  (Fig. 
577).  These  cases,  if  seen  when  there  is  swelling  present,  show  very  little 
deformity;  they  show  little  change  in  the  level  of  the  styloids,  and  they 
may  not  show  the  characteristic  ridges  on  the  back  and  outer  side.  They 
do  show  localized  tenderness,  and  they  show  a  flattening  of  the  radial 
arch  and  a  dislocation  forward  of  the  ulna,  which  should  be  sufficient 
for  diagnosis. 

The  question  of  the  use  of  the  i-ray  in  C'olles'  fracture  deserves  a 
word  of  notice.  Save  for  cases 
apparently  atypical  there  should 
be  no  necessity  of  waiting  for  an 
x-ray  before  reduction  of  the  frac- 
ture. Withjnoderate  experience 
and  skill  a  very  fair  estimate  of 
the  displacement  and  position 
may  be  arrived  at* — an  estimate 
quite  good  enough  to  guide  our 
efforts  at  reduction,  particularly 
because  reduction  is  carried  on 
in  pretty  much  the  same  way 
regardless  of  exact  details.  The 
question  whether  or  not  there  is 
comminution  of  the  lower  frag- 
ment, for  instance,  may,  in  a 
degree,  affect  prognosis,  but  will 
hardly  change  the  procedure  of 

.         i„       *         c!  I  .u  *■'«■    680,— <;olles'    tr»clure    on    th«    lefl. 

treatment.       bo,    also,    the    ques-        NoW  itie  J<»«  or  backward  piamineDiw  or  the 

tion  whether  or  not  there  is  a     "'"" '""'  "  ""  """' 
fracture  of  the  ulnar  styloid  makes  no  difference  in  the  treatment  of 
the  case,  while  the  delay  of  a  day  or  two  waiting  for  a  skiagraph  not 
only  is  productive  of  discomfort  to  the  patient,  but   probably  also 
affects  the  result  unfavorably. 

It  is  the  writer's  rule  to  wait  for  an  x-ray  only  in  cases  where  the 
displacement  is  so  slight  as  to  raise  the  question  whether  any  profitable 
reduction  could  be  carried  out. 

Tfbe  severer  cases  are  to  be  reduced  as  soon  as  seen. 

*  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  aJi  expert  examination  is  worth  more  than  the 
a;-ray  as  to  position,  unless  xce  have  two  views  tnken.  Consideration  of  FiRs.  515  and 
516  will  elucidate  this.  Id  th«se  cases  the  ordinary  view  telk  us  practically  nothing 
as  to  displacement — trained  fingers  would  tell  the  whole  story. 

The  time  for  an  x-ray  in  such  cases  is  after  reduction,  to  teat  the  success  of 
reduction. 
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Tieabnent. — All  cases  should  be  treated  under  an  anesthetic  if 
possible.  Full  surgical  anesthesia  is  unnecessary.  Primary  ether*  is 
sufficient,  and  nitrous  oxid  is  a  perfectly  satisfactory  substitute.     All 


Is     liiflpl&red 
Then  WH 

nnent  of  Ihe 


that  we  need  is  the  opportunity  of  a  half-minute  for  manipulation  with- 
out pain  to  the  patient  and  without  severe  muscular  contraction. 


Even  if  the  patient  is  willing  to  stand  the  pain,  his  muscular  resist- 
ance and  the  effort  of  tlie  operator  to  avoid  inflicting  pain  unnecessarily 

*  TImt  is.  Pthorizntion  prtxluiril  by  rapid  full  resplratioDS  to  a  stage  of  anes- 
thcxla  ivith  Mome  n^laxatioii  uf  inusrtea.  In  such  anesthesia  ronsciousness  may 
not  lie  lost  111  all;  sensation  of  pain  is,  however,  abolished  for  a  long  enough  time  t« 

permit  reiluclion. 
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almost  always  result  in  inferior  work.     Anesthesia  is,  therefore,  almost 
essential. 

Before  reduction  we  must  get  a  clear  notion  of  the  following  points: 


(a)  The  amount  of  total  backward  displacement  of  the  lower  fragment. 
(6)  The  amount  of  rotation  of  the  fragment,  (c)  The  amount  of  out- 
ward displacement  or  rotation.     ((/)  The  presence  of  such  thickening 
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or  broadening  as  would  suggest  comminution,  (e)  The  extent  of  dis- 
placement of  the  ulna  and  the  probability — or  the  reverse — of  an  en- 
tangling of  the  stump  of  the  ulnar  styloid  in  the  ligaments. 


Then  we  may  proceed  with  the  reduction. 

An  assistant  gives  countertraction  at  the  elbow  or  axilla. 


surgeon  may  use  any  of  the  grips  illustrated  in  Figs.  583-588-  The 
choice  depends  somewhat  upon  the  amount  of  swelling  present  and  the 
ease  with  which  the  fragment  can  be  clasped,  somewhat   upon   the 
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size  of  the  patient's  hand  in  proportion  to  the  surgeon's.  More  than 
all  it  depends  upon  the  habit  and  convenience  of  the  surgeon.  The 
writer's  usual  routine  is  as  follows: 

(1)  Grip  1  is  used,  with  strong  traction  to  start  the  loosening  of  the 
fragments. 

(2)  Then  grip  3,  until  any  Impaction  present  is  entirely  loosened. 

(3)  Then  grip  6  is  assumed,  and  circumduction  of  the  hand  in  both 
directions  is  carried  out  (Fig.  588),  In  order  to  untangle  the  possibly 
entangled  ulna,*  then  the  hand  is  brought  over  into  sharp  fiexion,  with 
a  shove  on  the  back  (grip  2),  and,  finally,  the  displacement  as  a  whole 


,  the 

nake 

been 

overcome. 

If  these  manoeuvers  have  been  carried  out  properly,  there  should  be 

little  tendency  to  any  recurrence  of  deformity. 

Other  grips  shown  give  more  power  in  reduction  when  this  is  needed. 
The  position  should  be  verified  by  a  careful  reexamination  of  all 
landmarks.     It  happens  not  Infrequently  that  some  outward  displace- 
ment is  first  recognized  at  this  examination:  this  must  be  corrected  by 
traction,  adduction,  and  direct  pressure. 

All  this  seems  like  a  complicated  procedure,  and  does,  in  fact, 
require  some  experience  in  the  various  grips  and  manipulations,  but  in 
actual  practice  it  takes  a  very  short  time  indeed. 

*  After  Moore's  prescription,  N.  Y.  Med.  Rec,  ISSO,  xvii,  p.  305. 
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As  soon  as  the  fracture  is  properly  replaced  anesthesia  can  be  stopped. 
The  ftTist  is  held  by  the  operator  until  the  patient  recovers  full 
consciousness,  which,  with  proper  priviary  ether  anesthesia,  should  not 
be  over  two  or  three  minutes,  and  then  the  application  of  splints  is 
carried  out,  with  the  patient  again  conscious  and  suffering  very  little 
pain. 

A  number  of  forms  of  splint  have  been  used,  but,  in  fact,  the  form 
of  splint  is  relatively  unimportant  if  the  points  of  pressure  to  be  secured 
by  pads  are  properly  borne  in  mind.*  Pressure  made  on  the  fragments 
means,  of  course,  not  acHre  pressure,  but  simply  the  securing  of  the 
fracture  against  accidental  disturbance. 

The  points  to  be  so  used  for  pressure  are  as  follows: 
(fl)  The  arch  of  the  radius,  opposite  the  lower  end  of  the  upper 
fragment  in  front;  (b)  the  lower  end  of 
the  ulna  in  front,  just  above  the  joint; 
(c)  the  back  of  the  hand;  pressure  on 
the  back  of  the  hand  is  equivalent  to 
pressure  on  the  lower  end  of  the  lower 
fragment,  to  which  the  hand  is  firmly 
attached  by  ligaments. 

There  are  also  points  of  pressure 
which  must  be  carefully  avoided,  viz., 
the  back  of  the  radius  at  or  above  the 
fracture,  the  l>ack  of  the  ulna  at  any 
point,  and  the  thenar  eminence. 

In  order  to  avoid  pressure  on  these 
points,  and  in  order  to  give  support  to 
the  pads  by  which  we  obtain  pres-sure 
where  it  is  wanted,  both  anterior  and 
posterior  splints  are  needed.  Only  in 
fractures  without  displacement — or  sub- 

jEi'ira  ily'Vfie'wnter""  '  stantially   without  displacement — is   it 

wise  to  sacrifice  support  and  to  depend 
simply  upon  the  strapping  or  upon  strapping  with  the  short  dorsal 
splint,  though  such  simple  splinting  has  often  been  advised. 

Rigid  splints  for  the  first  few  days  do  no  harm  and  may  avoid  re- 
displaccnient.     The  form  of  splints  used  by  the  writer  is  shown  in  the 


•  All  the  older  forms  o(  splint,  from  Nflaton  down,  which  depend  o 
adduction  of  the  hand  for  rarreetion.  have  been  discarded.  Such  Dplinls  insure 
dificomfort,  and  often  entail  some  disability  from  strclchlng.  In  fact,  the  wtiolc 
story  is  one  of  proper  reduction,  and  such  splinting  as  will  minimize  Ihe  chanr«  of 
accideiiUit  displacement.  Muscle  pull  is  ordinarily  unimportant,  and  we  could  not 
work  against  it  effectively  if  it  were  important.  In  case  there  is  much  bone-crrish- 
ing,  for  instance,  I  have  never  aeen  a  case  where  attempts  to  hold  the  uncniahed 
portions  apart  were  in  the  least  degree  successful.     (Bee  Fig.  590.) 
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accompitnj'ing  illustrations.  The  majority  of  surgpons  totlay  use 
splints  of  something  the  same  general  type.' 

These  splints  are  padded  in  the  usual  way,  with  sheet-wadding 
strapped  in  place,  and  with  pads  cut  to  correspond  with  the  special 
areas  of  pressure.     The  best  material  for  these  pads 
is  the  loose  yellow  "saddler's  felt,"  which  may  be  /"^ — 

cut    readily,  is  elastic,  and   holds  its  shape   much  ^|_|i 

better  than   a    cotton    pad.     These  pads  are  l>est  ^  • 

strapped    on    the   splint   with   the    .sheet- wadding  'S^j^' 

covering. 

Considerable  thicknesses  of  felt  can  be  used  ,  Vv-  sBO.  —  Com- 
without  discomfort  and  with  almost  no  risk  of  irf'"ili^"honi-'d™mi'i 
trouble  from  pressure.  The  one  point  at  which  (uliSw^'lipfi" '  *iS 
the  tlanger  of  pressure  is  considerable  is  over  the  i;iIi'ifui'^^urI^,n"Mj 
spur  at  the  bases  of  the  second  and  third  meta-  B^roxlmatl,', „  oi'fi^ 
carpals,  on  the  back  of  the   hand.     Sloughs   here     mmis:  the  hp»i  rwifli 

^        '  -.1      r  1,  1  1-  atlainnblB  will  inrliulg 

are  very  easily  produce<l,  even  with  felt  padding,  ■  ciwinit  <>'  ">■«  (»p 
and  where  this  spur  is  prominent,  it  is  well  to  cut  .jfihf'i.lwrr  (ragnwlit 
a  hole  in  the  splint.     (See  Fig.  .502.)  """"  """"" 

When  the  splints  are  applied,  they  must  Ixt  fastened  in  place  by  ad- 
hesive plaster,  holding  them  in  their  relative  position,  and,  for  part 
of  the  circumference,  adhering  to  the  skin.  This  is  the  only  way  to 
prevent  rotation  and  slipping 
of  the  splints.  It  is  permis- 
sible to  shave  a  hairy  arm 
l)efore  applying  the  plaster, 
but  not  permissible  to  apply 
a  sheet  ot  cotton  under  it 
to  avoid  sticking.  Adhesion 
to  the  skin  is  exactly  what 
is  wanted.  These  adhesive 
straps  shoulrl  not  \k  the 
means  used  to  produce  pres- 
sure by  the  pads.  This 
pressure  is  obtained  by  the 
succeeding  layers  of  band- 
age. After  the  plaster  straps 
are  put  on,  a  roller  of  sheet- 
wadding  is  wrapped  around 
the  arm  (splint  included), 
and  then  the  bandage,  not  of  gauze,  but  a  muslin  roller  1  or  IJ  -^  inches 
wide,  is  to  be  apphed  snugly  enough  to  produce  whatever  pressure  is 

■  The  Levia  or  other  molded  splinta,  while  scrvircalile,  arc  not  much  iiscil  by 
those  experl  in  fracture  work  because  of  the  difficulty  of  fitting  (pxactly)  ihe  in- 
dividual case. 
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desired.  Excess  of  local  pressure  is  indicated  by  persistent  local  pain; 
too  much  general  constriction  or  local  pressure  on  the  veins  is  indicated 
by  blueness  of  the  hand  and  by  swelling  of  the  veins  and  a  slowed  return 
of  the  circulation.* 

For  purposes  of  appearances  it  is  well  to  wet  the  roll  of  bandage 
before  applying  it.  This  makes  a  smoother  bandage  and  one  which 
soils  much  less  readily,  but  it  has  the  disadvantage  of  some  shrinking 
when  it  dries,  which  must  make  us  a  little  cautious  in  u^ng  it. 

After  the  bandage  is  applied  the  hand  should  be  put  in  a«ling  which 
supports  the  forearm  and  wrist,  but  not  the  hand.  The  hand  should 
be  in  a  position  of  semipronation.  The  sling  should 
be  so  arranged  that  the  wrist  is  as  high  as  the 
elbow  or  a  little  higher.  The  bandage  must  be 
inspected  after  the  hand  is  slung  up  to  make  sure 
that  the  upper  edge,  whether  of  plaster  or  bandage, 
does  not  cut  into  the  arm  or  impede  circulation. 

This  is  the  usual  method  of  doing  up  such  a 
case  and  serves  in  nearly  all  instances. 

There  are  a  few  cases  of  simple  crack  of  the 
radius  or  of  simple  cross-break  with  little  or  no 
displacement  (like  some  of  the  "automobile"  frac- 
tures of  the  wrist),  which  do  not  need  so  much 
apparatus  and  which  may  perfectly  wisely  be  put 
up  with  a  single  splint.  A  short  dorsal  splint  may 
be  used — a  splint  no  wider  than  the  radius — and 
slightly  cut  out  to  avoid  pressure  on  the  head  of 
the  ulna,  or  an  anterior  splint  may  be  used,  of  the 
Bond,  Carr,  Nelson,  or  Bolles  type.  These  are 
excellent  rest  sphnts,  more  comfortable  than  the 
posterior  splint,  though  not  very  well  adapted  to 
lu.c.c™  O.UU  .»  a,^  accurate  fixation  of  fragments. 
liable  I'o  develop  at  Certain    good    surgcons,    notably    Moore,t    of 

ca^.""'"  '"  ™  ""  Rochester,  Roberts,!  of  Philadelphia,  and  a  few 
others,  have  boldly  advocated  the  routine  treat- 
ment of  Colles'  fracture  (after  proper  reduction)  with  a  simple  cir- 
cular band  of  adhesive  plaster  or  with  such  a  band  reinforced  with  a 
short  (3  inches  or  so)  dorsal  splint,  with  or  without  accessory  special 
pads. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  in  the  hands  of  a  thoroughly  competent 

*  This  is  tested  by  pressing  on  the  finger-nul  until  it  goes  white,  then  suddenly 
removing  the  pressure.    The  rapidity  of  ret         ^  ..       ■  .      .     ■ 
sufficiencj-  of  the  circulation.     Numbness  i; 
prepare  is  more  apt  to  show  itself  as  pain. 

t  Moore,  loc.  cit. 

t  Roberts,  in  his  Fracture  of  the  hoviei 
Son  &  Co.,  1897,  p.  75  and  elsewhere. 


ETvS 


■ior  splint  (as  1 
repeatedly  done) 
wUl.     ifweare 


End  of  the  Radius,  etc.,  P.  Blakiatoo 
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surgeon,  with  proper  cooperatiim  of  the  patient,  this  method  is  adequate, 
and  guards  against  overimmobilization.  But,  until  damage  suits 
become  less  popular  as  a  means  of  blackmail,  and  until  the  courts 
acquire  the  habit  of  closer  discrimination  as  to  contributory  negligence, 
I  am  not  ready  to  recommend  the  method. 

AFTER-TREATHENT 

These  fractures,  like  all  fractures  of  the  limbs,  should  be  inspected 
the  next  day.  In  the  absence  of  some  special  doubt  it  is  not  necessary 
to  remove  even  the  bandage,  but  in  these  wrist  fractures  we  should 
make  certain  regarding  the  following  points: 

(a)  Swelhng  of  the  hand. 

(6)  Numbness  or  paresthesia  of  hand  or  fingers. 

(c)  Cyanosis. 

{d)  Amount  of  pain  (pain  in  reduced  fracture  should  not  ordinarily 
be  very  severe  after  a  few  hours). 

(e)  Complaint  of  general  discomfort  from  pressure. 

(/)  Complaint  of  localized  pain  at  or  near  any  point  of  special 
pressure. 

This  last  complaint  should  be  regarded  as  an  absolute  indication  for 
cutting  down  the  apparatus  immediately.  If  this  is  done,  the  danger 
of  sloughs  of  the  back  of  the  hand,  over  the  base  of  the  second  and 
third  metacarpal,  such  as  the  writer  has  seen  follow  neglect  of  such 
precaution,  will  be  entirely  avoided,  or,  at  worst,  minimized.  A  very 
considerable  pressure  may  be  borne  for  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours 
without  j>erraanent  damage. 

So  far  as  the  presence  of  swelling  and  cyanosis  is  concerned,  it  is  a 
question  of  degree.  We  must  not  expect  in  any  fracture  to  be  able  to 
apply  efficient  apparatus  without  any  interference  with  the  circulation. 
In  these  wrist  fractures,  if  we  can  keep  them  sufficiently  free  from  swell- 
ing to  avoid  any  interference  with  finger  motion  or  any  considerable 
discomfort,  we  do  sufficiently  well. 

After  this  first  inspection  the  patient  should  begin,  if  he  has  not 
already  begun,  to  keep  the  fingers  limber  by  pa-ssive  motion,  and  more 
particularly  by  persistent  active  motion  (not  use).  At  no  time  should 
we  allow  the  fingers  to  stiffen  in  the  least,  even  if  motion  is  slightly 
painful. 

The  splints  should  be  removed  entirely  for  inspection  after  three 
to  five  days  more.  In  cases  where  the  tendency  "toward  recurrence 
is  very  slight,  we  may  omit  the  anterior  splint  after  four  to  six  days. 
The  same  pads  are  reapplied,  but  they  are  made  thicker,  as  they  are 
now  held  with  straps  only  for  counterpressure. 

The  majority  of  cases  may  wisely  be  put  on  the  single  splint  at  the 
tliird,  if  not  at  the  second,  dressing.     That  is  between  five  and  ten 
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When  the  splints  a 


days  after  the  accident.  It  is  wise  to  do  this  as  soon  as  possible,  because 
even  the  best  anterior  splint  does  somewhat  interfere  with  full  flexion  " 
of  the  Sngers.  Within  two  weeks  some  mobility  should  be  given,  not 
only  to  the  fingers,  but  to  the  wrist.  We  may  discard  the  splint,  or 
we  may  retain  it  merely  as  a  protection,  strapping  it  on  loosely.  Only 
in  rare  cases  of  delay  in  union,  in  cases  with  very  great  damage  to  bone 
and  soft  parts,  can  there  ever  be  need  of  anything  more  than  a  protedite 
splint  after  two  weeks. 

e  removed,  a  wrist  strapping  of  adhesive  plaster 

is  substituted  for  them.     This  is  put  on 

for  a  width  of  two  to  three  inches  upward 

from  the  wrist-joint;  under  it  are  put  pads 

corresponding  to  the  arch  of  the  radius  and 

to  the  front  surface  of  the  lower  end  of  the 

ulna.     This  strapping  should  he  changed 

ciiTuf*'wdi^I!^'"iiV(f 'idh^iv^     every  few  days  and  kept  on  until  we  are 

^'we^ihe'iJ^h'oT'the'rSi^^'^"     billing  to  bcgin  actual   use  of  the  hand. 

This  will  be,  according  to  the  case,  from 

three  to  five  weeks  after  the  receipt  of  the  injury. 

When  this  adhesive  plaster  is  discarded,  it  is  well  to  support  the 
wrist  with  a  leather  wrist-strap,  fastening  with  one  or  two  buckles,  to 
be  worn  until  the  patient  feels  no  further  need  of  the  support. 

Results.— The  impwrtant  thing  to  remember  is  that  bad  results, 
so  far  as  function  goc.",  are  far  more  apt  to  be  the  result  of  bad  treatment 
than  a  result  of  the  injury.  In  few  instances  has  surgerj-  inflicted  so 
much  unnecessary  damage  as  in  the  treatment  of 
Colles'  fracture  and  of  the  related  lesions.  If  such 
a  case  is  left  unreduced  and  the  patient  is  allowed 
to  consider  it  a  "sprained"  wrist,  most  unsightly 
deformities  may  result,  but  function  is  usually 
almost  perfectly  restored.  There  is,  at  most, 
some  weakness,  but  not  the  stiffening  of  the  ' 
fingers  which  so  often  resulted  from  the  w 
meant  treatment  so  carefully  carried  out  a  genera-  I 
tion  ago. 

Almost  without  exception  it  is  possible,  as  we 
now  know,  to  secure  efficient  reduction,  to  avoid 
recurrence  of  deformity,  and  at  the  same  time  to  iiand  Bhuuid  have  mo 
avoid  stiffness.  The  avoidance  of  stiffening  con- 
sists simply  in  never  giving  a  chance  for  the  fingers  and  wrist  to  stiffen. 
We  should  so  treat  thcw  fractures  that  late  massive,  passive  motion, 
and  the  "breaking-up"  of  so-called  "adhesions  in  the  tendon-sheaths" 
shall  not  be  callet.!  for.  If  we  avoid  stiffening  due  to  unwise  fixation, 
the  disabilities  resulting  from  Colles'  fracture,  and  the  allied  lemons, 
are  almost  entirely  confined  to  a  weakness  of  the  ulnar  side  of  the 
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wrist,  due  to  an  imperfect  replacement  of  the  luxated  ulnar  hoad,  and 
to  an  imperfect  repair  of  the  torn  ligaments. 

So  far  as  the  radius  is  concerned,  we  may  have  some  limitation  of 
flexion  of  the  wrist,  with  a  corresponding  abnormally  tree  hyperexten- 
sion,  or  a  limited  adduction,  with  a  tendency  to  alxluct  too  far,  all  due 
simply  to  a  change  of  plane  of  the  articular  surface;*  none  of  these 
factors  are  productive  of  any  special  trouble. 

The  great  majority  of  broken  wrists  which  do  not  stiffen  are  function- 


Fig.  595.— Bilateral  Collu'  frac-lun.     Shows  how  puor  an  unnlnmic  re»u|(  may  give  Excellent  (unc- 

ally  as  good  as  new  within  a  year  of  the  injury.     Secondary  arthritis 
(Fig.  573)  is  rare. 

Deformity.— All  this  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  deformity.  It  has 
been  said,  on  excellent  authority,  that  no  wrist  which  does  not  show  at 
least  some  displacement  of  the  ulnar  head,  as  compared  with  the  other 
side,  has  ever  been  broken.  There  are  exceptions  to  this  rule,  but  it 
is  a  fact  that  every  fracture  in  this  region  in  which  there  has  been  dis- 
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e  of  the  following  deformities, 


placement,  does  show  in  some  degree  s 
however  well  it  has  been  reduced: 

1.  Backward  displacement  of  the  lower  fragment. 

2.  Backward  rotation  of  the  lower  fragment. 

3.  Outward  rotation  of  the  lower  fragment,  with  consequent  broaden- 
ing of  the  wrist. 

4.  Shortening  of  the  radius,  with  consequent  change  in  the  relation  of 
the  styloids. 

5.  Forward,  or  inward  and  forward,  displacement  of  the  uina. 

In  most  instances  these  displacements  are  present  in  so  sUght  a 
degree  that  the  wrist  shows  no  obvious  deformity,  but  the  displacement 
of  the  ulna,  the  backward  rotation  of  the  lower  fragment,  and  the  broad- 
ening due  to  the  outward  rotation  (see 
Fig.  578)  may  almost  invariably  be 
made  out  without  difficulty  on  careful 
examination. 

There  are  cases'  in  which  even  un- 
sightly deformity  is  entirely  unavoid- 
able. Most  commonly,  this  is  due 
to— 

(a)  Extreme  displacement  of  the 
ulna  with  weak  ligamentous  repair, 
allowing  a  forward  displacement,  pro- 


(6)  A  crushing  of  the  posterior  or 
outer  surface  of  the  bone  into  fine 
fragments,  leaving  an  unfilled  gap 
between  the  bone-fragments  aft«r  re- 
duction, a  gap  which  can  not  be  kept 
open  until  healing  is  complete  by  any 
practicable  form  of  splints. 

(c)  Comminution  of  fragments,  ad- 
mitting   of    little    actual    fixation    by 
splints.     This  condition  has  no  necessary  relation  to  delayed  union. 

In  all  the  above  conditions,  even  in  cases  with  no  more  than  the  usual 
primary  displacement,  we  may  get  astonishingly  poor  results  as  to 
shape,  in  spite  of  the  greatest  care. 

Fortunately,  these  conditions  are  not  common. 
Extreme  displacement  of  the  ulna  is  associated  with  extreme  trauma 
or  with  poor  reparative  power. 

The  crushing-up  of  bone  is  apt  to  be  an  obstacle  only  in  very  old 
patients  or  feeble  ones,  in  whom  the  bone  structure  has  been  greatly 
changed  and  weakened. 

As  a  rule,  adequately  treated  cases  show,  in  the  end,  only  a  slight  flat- 
tening of  the  radial  arch  and  slight  forward  displacement  of  the  ulna. 
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Operadre  Treatment. — Nothing  is  simpler  than  to  do  an  osteotomy 
of  the  radius  from  the  back  or  from  the  outer  side,  and  to  correct  dis- 
placement.    Many  such  operations  have  been  done. 

Some  should  be  done.  Certainly  bad  results  from  epiphyseal  sepa- 
ration in  children  should  be  corrected. 

As  to  the  general  run  of  cases,  I  should  say  that  unsightly  deformities 
should  be  corrected,  unless  in  the  aged. 

As  to  the  rest,  it  should  often  be  left  for  the  patient  to  decide  how 
much  he  cares  about  a  little  deformity  that  gives  no  disability. 

Deformities  can  be  corrected,  but  we  can  rarely  hold  out  any 
honest  hope  of  permanent  relief  as  to  function. 

LUXATION  OF  THE  ULNA  AT  THE  TRIST 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  literature  devoted  to  this  luxation,*  but 

much  of  it  is  valueless  for  our  consideration  now,  for  two  reasons: 

first,  because  a  great  many  dislocations  of  the 

ulna  backward  are  of   "congenital"    origin,   or 

are  due  to  a  short  radius  or  to  other  unusual 

causes;   and   second,   that  a  great   many  luxa- 
tions of  the  ulna  forward  and  inward  are  really 

simply  complications  of  CoUes'  fracture.     These 

last  are  truly  luxations,  and  in  many  instances 

the  luxation  counts  for  more  in  results  than  the 

fracture,  but  it  is  distinctly  a  secondary  result, 

and  hardly  to  be  classed  with  independent  luxa- 
tions. 

Allowing,  however,  for  these  two  sources  of 

error,  there  is  sufficient  evidence  to  accept  the 

existence  of  uncomplicated  backward  dislocations 

of  the  ulna  due  to  trauma,  and  of  certain  rare 

forward  luxations  without  fracture. 

Of  uncomplicated  inward  luxations,  I   have 

aome  doubt. 

Fil.    Se7.— Bukward 

LUXATION  OF  THE  ULNA  BACKWARD  L" "mtVklich'Sier'^RSg- 

Our  knowledge  of  this    lesion    comes    from     "'""p*"- 
Desault,  who  gives  the  following  cases,  which  seem  conclusive. 

Case  of  a  child  of  five  years,  whose  arm  was  overpronated  as  the  child 
waa  lifted  from  a  couch  by  an  adult.  This  case  Desault  saw,  and 
reduced  the  bone  by  direct  pressure  forward  on  the  ulna,  with  an  attempt 

*  Id  the  ra^n,  this  literature  is  so  old  as  to  be  a  bit  doubtful. 
Vftllaa  (Bull.  Soc.  de  Uhirurgie  de  Lyoo,  1904,  and  LyoD  nnSi.,  1S04,  ciii,  p. 
885)  reports  a  modem  case. 
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at  separation  between  the  two  bones  and  with  forced  supination  carried 
out  by  an  assistant. 

Immediate  reduction  was  followed  by  permanent  recovery. 

Desault  also  records  cases  of  a  child  of  two  years  with  a  like  condition 
but  without  a  history,  and  of  a  man  of  forty  with  a  history  of  an  injury 
by  overpronation  three  months  before.  Reduction  failed  in  this  last 
case. 

His  other  cases  strike  me  as  doubtful.* 

Symptoms. — From  the  data  at  hand  this  luxation  seems  to  be  ac- 
companied by  a  good  deal  of  disability,  including  a  loss  of  power  in  the 
fingers,  which  is  not  altogether  easy  to  understand. 

The  wrist  is  held  in  pronation,  supination  is  entirely  impossible,  and 
the  fingers  are  usually  held  extended  or  semiflexed,  with  the  wrist 
extended. 

The  hand  is  uniformly  adducled.  There  is  an  obvious  prominence 
of  the  head  of  the  ulna  at  the  back  of  the  wrist,  with  not  only  a  displace- 
ment backward,  but  a  displacement  outward  as  well,  so  that  the  head 
of  the  bone  crosses  over  to  some  extent  onto  the  back  of  the  radius. 
This  results  in  an  obvious  narrowing  of  the  wrist  (Fig.  597). 

In  the  old  unreduced  cases  there  would  seem  to  be  little  improvement 
of  function,  in  unbelievable  contrast  to  the  perfect  function  of  the 
"congenital"  cases  showing  hke  deformity. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  of  these  cases  presents  one  difficulty, 
namely,  the  discrimination  between  injuries  of  a  congenitally  abnormal 

•Rognelta  (Archive  gin.  de  mMecine,  1834,  Series  II,  vol.  v,  p.  397)  describes 
certaiD  other  clinical  cases.  One  was  in  a  man  of  sixty-eight  whose  hand  was 
twisted  from  overpronation,  and  who  showed  a  displacement  of  the  ulna  backward 
and  outw*ard  so  far  that  the  tip  of  the  ulna  was  opposite  the  semilunar  bone.  Su- 
pination was  impossible,  the  lingers  useless.  Was  fiiEt  seen  at  two  months,  reduced 
according  to  Desault's  method;  during  reduction  supination  and  the  finger  motions 
became  possible,  but  the  displacement  recurred;  further  treatment  was  not  carried 
out  on  account  of  outward  circumstances. 

The  second  case  was  apparently  typical,  following  an  injury  of  the  bone  some 
time  previously.  ]n  this  case  also  rediiedon  was  possible,  but  recurrence  was 
immediate.  Further  treatment  was  not  carried  out.  This  case  followed  an  acute 
rheumatism,  and  the  question  is  aa  to  whether  this  was  not  purely  a  patholt^c 
dislocation.  Rognetta  also  speaks  of  a  cose  of  a  wood-sawyer,  a  negro,  in  whom 
there  waa  marked  enlargement  of  the  bones  of  the  forearm  and  a  laxity  of  liga- 
ments that  permitted  ready  luxation  of  the  ulna  backward,  and  an  equally  ready 
replacement.  He  regarded  this  as  a  matter  of  loosening  of  ligaments  due  to  strain, 
but  there  is  a  question  if  this  was  not  also  a  pathologic  luxation. 

He  records  also  the  cawe  of  a  washerwoman  of  ti»irty-four  years  of  age  who  had 
suffered  an  injury  six  days  previously  by  overpronation  in  wringing  clothes.  This 
was  the  result  not  of  ovcraction  of  ner  own  muscles,  but  because  another  woman 
with  whom  she  was  working  twisted  more  strongly  than  she.  The  hand  was 
adducted  and  flexed,  and  was  held  in  pronation.  There  was  obvious  deformity,  aain 
the  other  cases.  Reduction  was  accomplished  as  previously  described.  There  was 
no  recurrence  of  the  displacement,  and  at  the  end  of  two  weeks  all  motions  of 
the  wrist  and  hand  were  normal. 

He  cites'one  more  caw,  of  two  months'  duration,  successfully  reduced,  but 
held  only  b^-  forced  supination  and  by  special  padding.  This  case,  after  a  month 
of  such  fixation,  is  said  to  have  staid  reduccil,  and  to  have  had  good  motion. 
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wrist  and  the  results  of  the  onginal  trauma.     As  an  illustration  of  thia 
may  be  cited  the  following: 

Miss  M.,  nurse,  agetl  thirty,  seen  by  the  writer  with  Dr.  E.  H. 
Nichols  February  10, 1907.     Recent  injury  to  the  left  wrist.     Clinically, 
the  wTist  showed  a  good  deal  of  disability,  and  objectively  there  was  a 
well-marked  backward  dislocation  of  the  ulna  at  the  wrist.     The  wrist 
is  said  to  have  been  abnormal  in 
shape  since  an  injury    in   child- 
hood.    ar-Ray  plate  shows  a  curve 
outward  of   the  radius,   with  an 
obliquity  inward  of  the  lower  ar- 
ticular face  of  the  radius,  with  a 
subluxation  of  the  wrist  inward, 
with  a  change  in  the  shape  of  the 
carpal  bones,  and  with  the  ulna  a 
half-inch  shorter  than  on  the  other 

arm,  with  its  lower  head  dislo-  aione'!"'V™iiLiijJi'?v'!"bui'  J"rhi"",ry"^f'o"t 
cated  backward.  There  is  no  j,b'i'''^a^^''","Jj'[ul'Hun ''■ ''^''^'''''''''  ^'"^' 
semilunar  facet  on  the  radius,  as 
seen  in  the  ar-ray  plate.  Reductioi 
(Fig.  598). 


under  ether  proved  impossible 


This  is  a  case  in  point,  inasmuch  as  it  is  not  only  very  improbable 
that  the  recent  injury  produced  any  displacement,  but  also  rather 
improbable  that  any  injury  in  childhood  could  have  produced  these 
changes — changes  which  agree  entirely  with  those  seen  recently  by  the 
writer  in  two  other  cases  known  to  be  non- 
traumatic and  probably  congenital. 

Treatment. — Desault*  has  outlined  what 
is  probably  the  most  efficient  reduction  ma- 
na-uver.  The  wrist  is  grasped  by  the  two 
hands,  one  on  the  outer,  one  on  the  inner, 
side,  in  such  fashion  that  the  two  thumbs 
press  at  the  interval  between  radius  and  ulna 
behind,  and  the  fingers  are  pressed  in  the  cor- 
responding interval  in  front.  An  effort  is  thus 
duiiiolf"ont^irBS"iuMii^  made  to  separate  the  radius  and  ulna  laterally, 
«Aow''t'he"bonM  apnri,""""^'  whilc  an  assistant  forces  the  hand  into  supina- 
tion. The  operator  at  the  same  time  aids  in 
forcing  the  ulna  forward  and  the  radius  back.  If  the  case  be  recent, 
reduction  is  accomplished  with  a  snap,  and  seems  not  to  tend  to  recur. 
In  older  cases  there  is  a  tendency  to  recurrence,  and  fixation  in  the 
supinatcd  condition  will  be  necessary  for  several  weeks,  with  only 
gradual  resumption  of  pronation. 

i,  No.  i,  p.  78,  in  bji  excerpt  of  an  address  of  liia,  never 
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Results. — In  recent  cases  results  are  recorded  as  perfect.  The 
results  of  the  untreated  dislocations  seem  to  involve  considerable 
permanent  disability,  particularly  from  inability  to  supinate.  Accord- 
ing to  Desault,  reduction  of  the  old  luxation,  followed  by  long  fixation, 
gives  good  results,  including  the  ability  to  supinate.  There  seem  to  be 
no  other  cases  than  his  to  show  this. 

Chronic  Backward  Luxation  of  Ulna 
Chronic  backward  luxation  to  a  alight  extent  is  apparently  not  very 
uncommon  as  a  result  of  overwork  in  childhood.  The  writer  has  seen 
several  cases,  always  accompanied  by  a  good  deal  of  hypertrophy  of  the 
lower  end  of  the  ulna,  not  always  accompanied  by  the  deformity  to 
the  radius  to  which  Madelung's  name  is  attached.  These  cases  show 
disability  only  in  loss  of  hyperextension  and  sometimes  in  slight  over- 
tiring  at  work. 

Here  and  there  in  cases  of  CoUes'  fracture  with  forward  displacement, 
or  even  without  very  much  forward  displacement,  we  may  find  subluxa- 
tion of  the  ulna  backward. 

In  one  instance,  as  a  result  of  old  Colles'  fracture,  there  was  shorten* 


1.  Hi.  SOI.— Dlslocuion  of  Ihs  ulna  iniruit 

«       can  only  cume  from  separittion  of  tbs  ulam  from 
tbs  radiua — diturgtnt  luKBtioa, 

ing  of  the  radius  and  a  luxation  of  the  ulnar  head  back  and  down  over 
the  carpus  so  far  that  extension  of  the  wrist  was  interfered  with.  A 
resection  of  the  head  of  the  ulna  was  done,  with  good  result. 

Hadelukg-s  Deformity 
Madelung's  deformity  is  described  by  him  as  a  distorsion  of  the  radius 
at  its  lower  end,  with  ulnar  displacement  backward,  a  result  of  the  strain 
of  overwork  at  a  time  when  the  bones  are  still  soft.    Fig.  487  (pves  the 
character  of  the  deformity. 

LUXATION  OF  THE  ULNA  INVARD 
In  case  of  this  injury  also  there  is  some  question  whether  it  occurs 
apart  from  fracture.     The  following  case  may  be  accepted  on  the 
authority  of  Dupuytren  and  Rognetta. 

Woman  of  twenty-one,  washerwoman,  who  had  had  a  blow  on  the 
wrist  recently,  but  hail  had  a  deformity  of  the  wrist  dating  back  some 
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years.  There  was  a  broadening  of  five  or  six  lines,  and  the  ulna  displaced 
inward,  that  b,  away  from  the  radius,  and  a  little  forward.  Supina- 
tion was  impossible.  There  was  loss  of  motion  in  flexion  of  the  fingers, 
and  the  hand  was  slightly  abducted.  Reduction  temporarily  restored 
the  motion  of  supination,  which  was  again  lost  when  pressure  was  taken 
off  and  the  luxation  recurred. 

LUXATION  OF  THE  ULNA  FORWARD 

The  possibiUty  of  forward  luxations  of  the  ulna,  apart  from  Colles' 
fracture,  is  somewhat  doubtful.  There  are  two  dissections  on  record, 
one  by  Palletta,  one  by  Desault,  which  show  beyond  doubt  the 
possibility  of  the  luxation.  In  one  case  no  mention  is  made  of  the 
search  for  an  old  fracture;  in  the  other,  ita  presence  is  denied,  but  no 
details  are  given.     Both  were  dissectii^-room  specimens  without  history. 

Thon*  gives  a  case  that  seems  beyond  question.  The  patient  was  a 
man  of  fifty;  he  had  hold  of  a  rope  by  which  his  hand  was  pulled  over 
the  branch  of  a  tree  and  into  sharp  supination.  Pronation  was  lost; 
he  showed  a  very  narrow  wrist,  with  the  ulna  prominent  in  front. 
Reduction  was  by  extension,  traction,  and  pronation,  after  direct 
pressure  failed. 

It  is  in  the  cases  with  marked  displacement  of  the  ulna  forward  that 
we  are  apt  to  get  "compound  Colles'  fracture,"  consisting,  in  fact,  of 
a  compound  ulnar  luxation  accompanying  the  Colles'  fracture. 

The  cause  given  for  the  isolated  ulnar  luxation  is  oversupination ; 
inability  to  pronate  is  alleged  as  a  risult.  In  the  common  cases  where 
the  luxation  accompanies  the  fracture  there  is  no  trace  of  such  loss  of 
abihty  to  pronate. 

Diagnosis. — Absence  of  the  prominence  of  the  ulna  at  the  back  of 
the  hand  and  the  presence  of  a  rounded  thickening,  covered  by  the  soft 
tissues  of  the  ulnar  and  other  flexors  on  the  front  of  the  wrist,  j  ust  above 
the  pisiform,  are  conclusive  and  sufficient  evidence  of  this  luxation. 
The  whole  look  of  the  wrist  from  the  ulnar  side  is  entirely  changed,  as 
may  be  seen  by  Fig.  580. 

Save  in  the  rare  cases  where  there  is  entanglement  of  a  broken 
styloid  process  in  the  ligaments,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  reducing  this 
luxation,  but  the  tearing  of  Ugaments  is  so  great  that  redisplacement  to 
some  extent  is  almost  inevitable.  Even  if  the  position  be  long  main- 
tained in  splints,  there  is  a  marked  tendency  for  the  strain  of  work  to 
produce  some  recurrence  of  the  displacement. 

Results. — Where  there  has  been  great  tearing  of  ligaments  and 
displacement,  some  weakness  usually  remains,  most  noticeable  in 
motions  involving  forced  pronation.  There  is  no  limitation  of  motion 
and  no  disability  due  to  the  deformity  as  such,  in  the  ordinary  run  of 
cases. 

•  Deutsche  Zeit.  f .  Chir.,  Bd.  Ixxxiv,  1906,  257. 
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r  LUXATION  OF  THE  XH-NA 
lere  came  into  my  care  a  young  girl  wbo  had, 
iping  of  the  ulna  on  the  radius  with  evCT>' 
She  was  suffering  severely  from  ulnw 
nstant  irritation.  Operative  treatment  was 
nent  failed  on  account  of  the  intolerance  of 
ure.     In  this  case  there  had  been  a  Colles' 


ned,  with  Dr.  G.  H.  Monks,  a  case  similar 
e  neuritis. 

■actically  cured  by  him  by  an  osteotomy 
radio-ulnar  ligaments  (for  mechanism,  s« 

lesion  has  been  described  in  the  literature. 
mal  laxity  of  some  or  all  of  the  radio-ulnar 
ny  cases  where  there  was  a  little  looseness 
but  ordinarily  it  is  of  no  consequence  as  a 
i  no  pain. 
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INJURIES  OF  THE  CARPUS 

Anatomy. — No  injuries  in  the  botly  need  more  accurate  knowledge 
ot  anatomy  for  their  proper  diagnosis  than  those  of  the  carpus.  Without 
such  knowledge  the  x-ray  is  more  of  a  trap  than  a  help. 

There  are  in  this  region  various  anomalies — in  the  carpal  bonea 
themselves  and  in  the  occurrence  of  inconstant  sesamoids.  Pfitzner, 
of  Strassburg,  has  written  of  these  in  a  monumental  work  (Beit, 
z.  Kenntniss  d.  menschl.  Extremitatcnskeletts,  Morpholog.  Arbeiten, 


ng.604.— Undmarlwot  Ihe  carpuB  from  Ihp  Fin.  fi05.—j-rny  of  normal  camu^  from 

•tide.     The  outlinen  of  the  M^aphoid  sn<)  macnuni        (he  front.     All  Ihe  l)on>-«  are  lu  be  m»le 

tlie  scaphoid    down    and   fonmrd  (shown  by   Ihe       ncaphoiil    and  winiluniir  partly  cover  the 
heavy  line).     The  faint  outlines  of  the  Irapeiium       head  of  the  oh  magnum, 

Schwalbe,  1895,  vol.  iv,  and  in  Zeit.  f.  morph.  Arbeiten,  Schwalbe,  1900, 
vol.  ii,  p.  365). 

Dr.  T.  Dwight's  "Variations  of  the  Bones  of  the  Hand  ami  Foot," 
Lippincott,  1907,  covers  much  of  the  grounci  and  is  more  accessible. 

LUXATIONS  OF  CARPUS 
We  have : 

A.  Dislocation  of  one  row  on  the  other,   with  or  without 
scaphoid  fracture. 

B.  Luxation  of  single  bones,  with  or  without  fracture. 
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Dislocation  of  the  Distal  cm  the  Proximal  Row 
This  may  result  from  severe  falls  oa  the  hand  in  extension  (rarely 
in  flexion)  or  from  direct  violence.     Frequently  the- injury  is  associated 
with  fracture  of  the  scaphoid;   in  a  very  few  cases  it  is  compound. 

The  displacement  seems  pretty  uniformly  to  be  backward  displace- 
ment of  the  distal  on  the  proximal  row.*  In  the  compound  cases  such 
injury,  especially  if  associated  with  fracture,  should  commonly  be  easj' 
to  make  out,  and  the  bones  may  readily  be  replaced.  In  such  cases  as 
are  not  open  to  direct  inspection  the  injury  is  marked  by  swelling. 


Fig.  eoe— LiiTMbinirks  of  ranxa:  1.  Ulnar  he«d;  2.  ulnar  styloid;    3,  radial  ilvloid;  ^^■ 

The  author  has  had  no  experience  with  these  cases  just  at  the  time  of 
accident,  nor  are  there  recorded  data  of  such  cases  in  the  literature. 

In  only  one  case  was  there  any  question  of  reduction  of  a  fresh 
luxation.  This  case  was  seen  after  a  week.  There  was  obvious, 
though  not  great,  displacement  of  the  hand  backward.  There  was 
thickening  and  tenderness,  especially  about  the  scaphoid.    The  pro- 

*  In  a  measure  tliia  displacement  is  rotatory  in  that  the  displacement  of  Ihe 
cuneiform  seems  usually  incomplete. 

Codman  (Ann.  Surg.,  June,  1905)  liaa  described  ■the  fracture  luxation  cases  « 
scaphoid  fracture  "with  dislocation  of  the  semilunar  forward."  So  also  DesWt 
(Bull,  m^.,  1905,  xix,  1033)  and  J.  A.  Blake  (Ann.  Burg.,  1901,  xxxiv,  297). 
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jection  of  the  lower  row  of  carpal  bonea  at  the  back  could  be  felt,  though 
not  very  clearly.     There  was  loss  of  motion,  particularly  of  extension 


FiB.  808— Left  hand  of  ssm*  jmlient.     Frac- 
ture of  Ksphoid,  wilh  diBlocatioii  □(  Ihe  dislal.row 

frkfcment;   2.  Acaphoid,  dinTa]    FraAm«nt;    3.  Hmi- 

i-Rnya  of  thf*  ntpal  injuriw  are  oft»n  very 
coDfuiing.  even  with  the  bfat  i-rays, 

and  abduction.  The  diagnosis  was  made  and  confirmed  by  the  skia- 
graph. (Cf.  Fig.  621.)  Under  ether  strong  traction,  direct  pressure, 
and  rocking  motions  brought  about 
a  reduction,  with  restoration  of  nor- 
mal motion.  The  final  result  was 
admirable,  with  practically  perfect 
function,  though  the  fractured  sca- 
phoid is  presumably  only  united  by 
fibrous  tissue.  There  was  no  ten- 
dency to  recurrence. 


Tig.    600.— Dinloealion   of    dislal    row   of  Fia.  aiO— Same   cn«   from    i hp  side;  (o> 

KfBBt  diaulspement:    (a)    Proiimal    trB«raBnt;       mpnt;  (fc)  Mmilunsr.     ThiH  c^  wan  treated  by 

fb)   distal   froement.     There    is  aluo  a  partial       enriaioti  of  half  the  waphotd   (pniiiimal  half), 

■eparation  of  the  ulnar  styloid.  of  the  semilunar,  of  the  head  of  Ihe  masnum. 

and  about  half  nf  (he  euneiform.     He  m^vered 

with  a  wri.xt  fully  useful  for  work,  and  not  paiD- 

ful.  Ihouih  with  some  loss  of  niolion. 
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Fin.  6U-ei4.— Another  cane  with  the  tame  lesions  as  the  lust— frwtur*  of  the  nraphoid  with 
disLorsliun  of  one  can'al  row  liarkn'snl  on  (he  other.     The  phaliiErBph.1  in  various  vien  ehow  Ibt 

(MrVharft'^is™s'Sil^y'o™rl™^^orfreBU'^c3?^  f™  Tb. 

pholofcraphs  >i-ere  taken  when  he  eame  to  me  nearly  a  year  after  (he  injury.     The  wrist  wm  painful 


Fig.  (115.— j--Ray  of  eiwe  Khnwn   in   pre-  Fig.  816,— Same  rare,  "een  from  the  «*; 

pe(lin«  lihotiiKriiiiliii.     The  small  ilmwinK  is  an  1.  Proximal   fragment   of  uaphoid^    2.  di^ 

2  are  (be  fruKmeiita  of  the  r-cujihuiil;  note  the  lunar.  This  nnct  was  operateil  on  nirrisely  » 
overlapiiinE  of  one  ivo-  of  bones  over  the  in  the  esse  ahuwn  in  Figs.  609  socf  610.  Be- 
other,  suit,  perlect  use  and  atrenglh.     Slighl  Umila- 
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All  the  cases  seen  at  a  later  stage  had  been  overlooked  or  misinter- 
preted at  the  time  of  the  injury,  though  most  of  them  had  been  seen  by 
competent  sui^eons. 


Fig.eiT.— SluiielHloniLSHinlNtKroEsHiii  Fig.   SIS.— Lalersl   z-m-y  of    <un«   one: 

(includiriK  in  Ihu  case  ■  Frulun  of  the  ulnar        I,  rinu-Xyloid:  2,  iiruximal  trtgmrnl  of  ick- 
■tyloid).     This  cut  Hhnivs  veil  ih«  aifficiiliy  of       phoid:  3.  euneifonn:    4.   distsl  Ksphoid  fnic- 

fnu^tuii*  of  Ihe  Mauhoid'»nd"of  "he^ulimr  ety- 
loiJ.     The    next   pUte,   ^\wg   Ihe   lidi   in'nc. 

The  difficulty  here  is  obviously  one  of  diagnosis.  The  deformity 
to  sight  or  touch  is  far  less  than  would  be  expected. 

What  may  be  seen  is  obvious  from  the  illustrations  here  given. 

in  __^_ 

''Ke       CM  {''.  Figs.  ai7.  BIS.  eift)  in  SKciBicm.     In 

What  may  be  felt  is  a  projection  on  the  back  of  the  hand,  not  very 
obvious,  and  a  thickening  of  the  wrist. 

There  are  loss  of  extension  and  of  abduction  and  tenderness  to  touch, 
but,  with  all  our  aids,  diagnosis  is  not  always  easy. 
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Given  the  diagnosis,  there  should  be  no  difficulty  ia  reduction  of  a 
fresh  case  by  traction  with  alternate  flexion  and  extension,  combined 
with  direct  pressure  on  the  projecting  row  of  bones,  as  in  the  case  cited. 
(See  Fig.  621.)  The  restoration  of  motion  to  normal  range,  especially 
in  extension,  is  the  test  of  reduction  and  is  conclusive. 

Even  where  there  is  some  doubt  of  detailed  diagnosis — and  I  beh'eve 
no  man  can  be  quite  sure  of  these  cases  by  manipulation  alone — the 
reduction  should  be  carried  out  in  this  way  to  be  confirmed  by  the 
i-ray.* 

The  manoouvers  given  are  efficient  for  all  the  various  luxations  in 
this  region;  the  coexistence  of  carpal  fracture  is  no  contraindication  to 
such  reduction.     As  a  rule,  there  ia  associated  scaphoid  fracture. 

WTiere  weeks  have  elapsed  since  the  injury  we  may  make  the  diag- 
nosis nithout  the  ar-ray  or  with  it,  but 
any  question  of  simple  reduction  is 
foolish.  Injuries  in  this  region  show 
a  very  prompt  formation  of  scar  tis- 
sue. 

In  these  late  eases  we  must  inter- 
vene, but  only  with  open  incision. 

In  my  cases  of  the  sort  I  have  done 
excision  {of  the  proximal  row  of  tbe 
carpus,  at  least,  including  the  proximal 
VJftt*  ?4^  fragment  of  the  scaphoid),  and  have 

aciw'/^whiVir(iH'Tri?'..hu««rihr'^ni"  Uniformly  attained  (in  four  cases)  the 
wfore  tn<!"afil^  m™'lilln"  'tH'^s  wI^T's  t^^'dy  but  Very  sEtisfactorj'  result  to 
/".A  cB^r  UniuKi.on  ™n.|>iei»:  n.  be  cxpcctcd  in  radical  wrist  excisions 
— a  practically  perfect  hand  for  work. 
As  to  prognosis  without  operation,  I  can  only  say  that  I  have  seen 
no  case  that  justified  any  expectation  of  a  useful  hand  without  surgical 
interference.  In  one  case  operated,  for  example,  there  were  almost 
total  loss  of  wrist  motion  and  great  pain  on  flexion  of  the  fingers,  ap- 
parently from  the  slipping  past  of  one  bone  row  on  the  other.  The 
hand  was  useless  for  any  work,  though  this  patient  was  a  gigantic  Swede 
of  huge  muscles  and  no  nervous  system.! 

Luxations  of  Single  Bones 

These  may  involve  any  bone  and  may  be  forward  or  back.  Com- 
monest is  luxation  of  the  semilunar  forwardt  to  a  point  where  it  forms 

•A  glance  at  the  ilhistrationa  will  show  how  easy  it  may  he,  even  with  the 
r-ray,  to  overlook  tliis  Ic^od  unlrKS  we  liave  j-rays  also  in  tatiral  view. 

t  This  case  wan  opcratei  on  by  excision.  Tolay  he  has  an  unbearably  power- 
ful grip,  free  wrist  motion,  and  a  pcrfeelly  useful  hand,  though  hyperextenvioD  is 
le:ss  thau  normal. 

t  Such  Kemilunar  luxation  may  Ite  complicited  with  a  split  of  the  scaphoid 
(sec  Fig.  024),  and  also  the  Kkiagraph  of  Helton's  early  case  (which  I  should  intci^ 
prol  in  this  way)  published  in  Ann.  Surg.,  1901.  xxxiv,  p.  291. 
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an  obvious  protuberance  and  gravely  interferea  with  the  action  of  the 
flexor  tendons. 

Where  the  luxation  is  complete— where  both  ends  of  the  bone  have 
left  their  normal  relation — there  is  Httle  left  to  do  save  excision,  though 
I  see  no  reason  against  all  possible  attempts  to  reduce.     Necrosis  of  a 
dislocated    bone    in     carpus    (or  tarsus) 
seems,  in  fact,  to  be  a  rare  result,  much 
as  it  might  be  expected  theoretically. 

Dislocations   of   nearly   every   carpal 
bone  singly  are  on  record. 

The  diagnosis  is   essentially   that   of 
displacement  of  some    bone   out    of   its  >•«.  eaz.— i-outed  luxstion  of 

place.     Which  bone  it  is,  is  a  matter  of     j^i'^V.^T'to™^"'  slf»"S'iJl2'ie 
rough  inference  only.  i    ""(^""^'""t  i)'*'h"a  "fTh  ""i^ 

Iteduction  can  be  attempted  by  trac- 
tion on  the  baud  with  various  rocking  motions  and  pressure  on  the 
fragment  we  wish  to  push  in  place.     The  chance  is  small.     I  have  not 
had,  or  seen,  or  heard  of,  any  successful  ca.se,  but  it  is  worth  trying. 

Partial  luxation  of  single  bones  of  the  carpus  is  not  very  rare.  In 
these  subluxations  the  os  magnum  is  apt  to  be  the  bone  involved.  Some- 
times it  is  the  semilunar,  or  others.  The 
following  cases  may  be  cited  from  my  re- 
cords. The  reason  for  such  citation  is  that 
these  lesions  seem  little  understood. 

Case. — B.,  aged  twenty-four.     Large  alh- 
letic    young    man,   woke   up    one    morning 
unable  to   extend   his   right   wrist.      Other 
motions  normal  and  painles.?.     In  the  after- 
noon he  was  seen  and  examined  and  showed 
no  swelling,  no  tenderness,  but  absolute  bony 
locking  that  prevented  extension  of  the  wrist 
much  beyond  the  straight  line.     Examina- 
tion  with  the  fluoroscope   showed   definite 
change  of  relation  of  the  os  magnum,  with 
Fin.  B23.  —  nark«ftni  iiis-     backward  displacement  of  its  proximal  end. 
oTunkTiowi/oriKJn"('jlpr(i"i»™n-     ^Vith  this  information  I  proceetled  to  reduce 
^pniiuii  in  a  bij..    DiHnbiiiiy     by  traction,  direct  pressure,  and  extension  of 
simi'iunafeici!!!^!  "hy*ilr."Bur-     tho  WTist.     The  bono  slippe<i  back  only  after 
Sf'V)*'!!  *"'Bur™ii)'  '™''""*     much  forcc  had  been  used,  but  moti<ms  all 
became  normal  and  painless,  and  the  patient 
resumed  use  of  the  hand  without  any  trouble  ensuing.     This  case  seems 
to  have  f>een  a  displacement  due  to  some  muscular  action  during  sleep, 
probably  acting  through  overflexion. 

Case.—D.,  girl  of  twenty.  As  a  result  of  an  accident  nearly  a  year 
ago  ha.s  been  unable  to  extend  the  wrist  fully  or  to  abduct  it  without 
pain.     Since  two  weeks  after  the  injury  there  is  said  to  have  been 
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nothing  abnormal  to  be  seen  about  the  wrist.  Flexion  and  abduction 
normal.  Skiagraph  shows  no  fracture,  but  apparent  partial  displace- 
ment of  tlie  OS  magnum  forward.  Treatment  refused.  Case  lost  sight  of. 
Case. — C'.p  woman  of  twenty-seven  years  of  age.  Athletic  young 
woman;  injured  the  wrist  by  shoving  against  a  swimming  raft.  Had 
disability  for  a  few  days;  since  then  has  had  occasional  periods  of  disa- 
bility, lasting  a  few  days  only,  during  which  she  was  unable  to  extend 


.  Lulhmp'a  caw. 


the  hand  and  had  some  pain.  During  one  of  these  periods  she  presented 
herself  to  me.  Objectively,  there  was  nothing  excepting  limitation, 
somewhat  painful,  of  extension  and  abduction  of  the  hand,  apparently 
centered  at  the  os  magnum.  A  skiagraph  was  taken  to  exclude  possible 
fractured  scaphoid.  The  day  this  was  taken  the  limitation  of  motion 
suddenly  disappeared,  as  it  had  on  previous  occasions,  as  suddenly  as 
it  came,  and  the  wrist  when  next  seen  was  entirely  normal  except  for 
some  general  laxity  of  ligaments. 
Support  and  exercises  advised 
and  carried  out ;  no  recurrence  in 
two  years.  This  case  seems  to 
have  been  of  the  same  tj-pe  as 
the  two  preceding. 

Case. — G.,   woman   of   forty. 

Fell  and  had,  as  a  consequence 

IB-  _.|-  of  trying  to  save  herself,  a  par- 

A     /      'rfflk  )2^  1     /      i    *'*'  '^^'^''^^<'  dislocation  of  the 

/Ton/       ^qJ^  ^arf     **«c^    proximal   end   of   the  magnura. 

y     file— Rkd      f  mniicjn  briwern  Rcduced  by  traction  and  prcssurc 

an<i  muinum  in  fivxioriami  mention.  and  rocking  from  sidc  to  side. 

Perfect  restoration  of  function. 
Cose. — X.,  seen  with  Dr.  J.  B,  Blake.  Young  professional  pugilist. 
In  a  recent  fight  he  hurt  his  wrist,  and  on  resumption  of  training  he 
found  there  was  something  wrong,  about  which  he  sought  advice. 
Wrist  on  inspection  seemed  entirely  normal,  but  when  he  clenched  his 
hand  there  was  a  motion,  easily  felt,  of  the  semilunar  bone  of  the  right 
hand  forward.  The  range  of  motion  was  not  over  y  to  i  inch,  but 
occurred  each  time  that  the  fist  was  clenched,  and  was  accompanied 
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with  a  soft  click.     There  was  considerable  professional  disability.     For 
ordinary  use  the  wrist  was  normal. 

Case. — Girl   of  about  twenty.     In   the   course   of   scrubbing  she 
slipped  and  in  some  way  hurt  her  hand  by  striking  it  against  tiie  floor. 
Comes  in  on  account  of  pain.     Examination  shows  tenderness  about  the 
right  pisiform  bone  and  very  marked  mobility  of  this  bone  with  a  click 
upon  motion.     The  bone  of  the  opposite  side 
more  movable  than  usual,  but  distinctly  less 
so  than  on  the  injured  right  side.     Any  motion 
calling  the  ulnar  flexor  into  action  is  painful. 
Curiously  enough,  this  injury,  which  was  diag- 
nosed as  a  partial   luxation  of  the  pisiform, 
was  accompanied  by  pain  and  some  anesthe- 
tic disturbance  in  the  ulnar  nerve,  evidently 
pressed  on  by  the  bone  at  the  time  of  its  first 
displacement.     Several  weeks  of  fixation  failed 
to   improve  the  symptoms  in  this  case  very 
much.     She  was  then  lost  sight  of.  ^^^  — sui,iuxBiion  .>i 

One  case  of  upward  luxation  of  the  trape-  uiai^Sn""'  "**"'*'  ^^  '"■'""- 
zium  has  come  to  my  notice  (see  Fig.  629), 

but  this  was  merely  a  complication  of  dislocation  between  proximal 
and  distal  rows  of  the  carpus. 

These  cases  illustrate,  what  is  not  very  infrequent,  a  partial  displace- 
ment of  one  or  another  carpal  bone,  which  may  or  may  not  be  permanent 
or  become  habitual.  It  will  readily  be  seen  that,  as  these  bones  receive 
practically  no  muscular  insertions,  any  displacement,  however  slight, 


Flff.  8ZS. — Form  of  raHuclion  -luccewifijlly  spplied  In  iwo  cssei  in  which  (he  i-rH.y  showHl  a  luxstinn 

that  involved  a  folding-in  of  the  capsule,  might  not  tend  to  spontaneous 
reduction,  and  any  such  displacement  accompanied  by  loosening  or 
tearing  of  ligaments  would  tend  to  recur.  The  matter  of  diagnosis 
comes  down  to  a  question  of  exclusion  of  fracture  or  general  ligamentous 
strain,  and  a  localization  of  the  trouble  at  one  or  the  other  point  in  the 
carpus.     Except  in  case  of  backward  dislocation  of  the  magnum  or 
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forward  dislocation  of  the  semilunar,  which  may  be  helped  by  traction 


and  direct  pressure,  the  writer  is  at  a  loss  in  regard  to  special  manipula- 
tions. 

Fracture  with  Carpal  Dislocations 

Such  injuries  as  give  fractures  of  the  carpus  by  direct  violence  are 
apt  also  to  give  separation  of  fragments  or  total  disruption  of  the  carpus. 
These  injuries  are  sometimes  compound,  and  if  so,  are  to  be  treated  by 
excision  of  the  broken  or  isolated  bones. 

There  is  only  one  form  of  fracture  which  seems  particularly  likely 
to  be  a.ssociated  with  dislocation,  viz.,  the  fracture  of  the  scaphoid, 
which,  in  part,  belongs  to  the  distal  and  in  part  to  the  proximal  row. 
In  five  cases  that  the  writer  has  met  with,  and  in  two  others  of  which 
he  has  personal  knowledge,  this  combination  was  found. 

Symptoms  and  Treatment. — it  would  seem  that  an  injury  of  such 
gravity  and  extent  should  be  easy  to  diagnose.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
all  the  dislocations  in  the  carpus,  as  with  the  tarsus,  seem  curiously 
deceptive,  and,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  case  histories  above  appended, 
the  only  significant  symptoms  seem  to  be  a  little  thickening  of  the  wrist, 
some  lameness  and  loss  of  motion,  particularly  in  extension.  Even 
the  i-ray  is  not  necessarily  conclusive,  and  the  appearances  in  the  front 
view — the  one  usually  relied  on — are  so  nearly  natural  that  any  one 
save  an  expert  would  probably  pass  them  as  normal  unless  for  the 
scaphoid  fracture. 

Tiie  moral  is  that  we  should  always  take  two  views  in  doulttful  wrist 
injuries. 
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No  doubt  if  the  diagnosis  were  made,  reduction  of  the  dislocation  and 
replacement  of  the  scaphoid  fracture  would  be  easy,  though  apparently 
it  has  not  been  done,  save  in  the  author's  ease,  above  noted.  In  one 
other  of  the  cases  noted  there  was  httle  difficulty  in  reducing  the  bones 
after  cutting  down  on  them,  though  it  seemed  unwise  to  trust  the 
permanency  of  this  reduction.  The  manipulation  for  reduction  is, 
as  in  dislocation  of  the  os  magnum  alone,  flexion  to  clear  the  way,  then 
traction  with  pressure  on  the  fragment  and  extension  of  the  joint.  In 
the  late  cases  there  is  nothing  to  do 
but  let  them  alone,  or  to  operate  as 
was  done  in  the  author's  cases. 


FRACTURES  OF  THE  CARPUS 
Until  recently  the  statement  has 
been  accepted  pretty  generally  that 
fractures  of  the  carpus  are  almost 
always  results  of  direct  crushing  vio- 
lence. The  possibility  of  fractures  of 
the  scaphoid  in  particular,  produced 
by  falls  on  the  hand,  was  recognized 
nearly  a  century  ago,  but  it  is  only 
recently,  particularly  since  the  study 
of  ;r-rays,  that  we  have  come  to 
realize  that  these  fractures  are  not 
rare,  relatively  speaking;  that  they 
may  cause  considerable  disability,  and 
that  this  disability  is  entirely  reme- 
diable under  proper  handling.  In 
discussing  these  fractures  it  will  be 
well  to  speak  first  of — 

Fractures  of  ths  Carpal  ScAF>Hon> 

These  occur  from  falls  on  the  hand  p-     fl3o__puj||,  „f  lendemeH 

or  from  like  forms  of  violence  of  the  pr«™iife.  a.ui.mca«.j^«iihdii.|.iscei.ifo[ 
sort  that  more  usually  give  a  Colles 

fracture.'  The  lesion  is  a  break  across  the  scaphoid  at  its  "neck" 
(see  Fig.  631),  where  it  is  comparatively  narrow,  and  where  it  is  subject 
to  a  critical  cross-strain  in  any  fall  where  there  is  pronation  of  the 
hand.     Apparently,    there    is    no   considerable  displacement   m   the 

•  Wolff,  of  Sonncnburg'a  clinic,  in  an  admirable  article  ( Mona !■•■-(  Iinft  f  I  n- 
fallheilkunde,  1905,  xii,  H.  363-394),  crcilits  Immehnann  with  the  demonstration 
of  the  poeaibility  (which  he  accepts)  of  ticaphoi<l  fracture  from  ><itnple  force*! 
suifi'tntion.  He  ([ivcs  two  cases  where  tliis  sectiicd  lo  he  the  mechanwin  He  alio 
gives  cases  of  his  own,  and  cites  others  of  Biaii's,  of  allt^jed  impachit  scaphoid 
fracture,  but  his  data  as  to  these  cases  seem  hardlj-  cunviiiciiiK. 
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majority  of  these  cases  immediately  following  the  accident.  The 
clinical  picture  is  one  of  a  "sprained  wrist,"  showing  tenderaess  to  all 
motions,  but  particularly  to  extension  and  radial  flexion,  and  a  tender- 
ness to  pressure  more  or  less  localized  over  the 
scaphoid,  front  and  back — tenderness  especially 
marked  in  the  "anatomic  snuff-box  "  when  the  hand 
is  in  (ulnar)  adduction.  At  this  time  no  more  than 
an  inferential  diagnosis  may  usually  be  made,  and 
a  considerable  number  of  "sprains"  presenting 
these  symptoms  in  mild  degree,  at  least,  may  well 


0 


cP 


Fib.  632.— Pronimal  frw-  Fig.     633.  - 

merit  of  broken  uaphoid.   Xib       broken  Mophoi 

radiii.  TS'thTt  hiriheheMl       Tl^"  xkHchH 


be  fractures  of  the  scaphoid.  In  these  fresh  cases  the  i-ray  is  often 
essential  to  diagnosis.*  In  the  later  cases,  however,  the  picture 
becomes  more  typical  if  the  trouble  is  serious,  that  is,  if  there  is  dis- 


[,  e-lJ.— .i-Rayl  of  a  ciue  ol 


scnphoid  frAcrure, 


placement  of  fragments,  whether  this  displacement  is  primary  or,  as 
seems  usual,  only  a  displacement  following  on  attempted  use.    With 

•  Roughly,  one-lhird  to  on^-half  ot  Ihe  fresh  cases  ot  injury  in  which  I  h*^' 
found  enough  ot  tlicsc  signs  to  be  suspicious  have  shown  no  fracture  in  the  M»yi 
and  have  rocovered  promptly. 
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such  displacement   there   is   a  thickening  of  the  wrist  antero-poste- 
riorly  opposite  the  scaphoid,   some   tenderness,    and    a  limitation  [of 


Fig.  635.— A  cruked  ecspl^i'l  wilhmit  diiipliu»raent.     Rosult  of 
injuiy)  sboiH  iho  liriB  of  brask  with  a  aliahi  jap.     {i-Ray  pLnie  by  Dr. 


motion  in  the  direction  of  radial  extension  and  radial  abduction,  while 
ulnar  flexion,  ulnar  extension,  and  straight  flexion  are  entirely  unim- 
peded. 


ni>Qp.     Riflht  Bide  sbowd  oomuh]  carpu:*. 

This  combination  of  symptoms,  persisting  long  after  an  injury, 
definitely  means  some  damage  to  the  carpus;  usually  it  means  scaphoid 
fracture.* 

*  Dr.  T.  Dwight,  the  anatomist,  has  dwelt  muciv  (most  lately  in  his  "Variatione 
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The  limitation  of  motion  is  due  to  a  displacement  of  the  fragment, 
as  shown  in  the  sketch  (Fig.  633),  rarely  to  the  interference  of  a  third 
fragment. 

There  are  certain  other  cases  of  undoubted  fracture  of  the  scaphoid 
where  the  function  becomes  practically  normal,  and  where  there  is 
never  any  dislocation,  never  any  definite  thickening,  and  no  conse- 
quences unless,  as  the  writer  has  once  seen,  there  has  been  a  fresh 
strain  from  a  second  fall,  which  gives  more  prolonged  lameness  than  would 
happen  with  normal  bones,  with  tenderness  localized  about  the  scaphoid. 
So  far  as  we  know,  these  scaphoid  fractures  never  unite  save  by  fibrous 
tissue,  but  such  union  may  be  very  ser- 
viceable. 

If  such  serviceable  union  is  present  or 
promised,  we  have  no  call  to  interfere. 

In  other  cases,  however,  there  is  dis- 
placement (primary  or  late),  loss  of  mo- 
tion, and  much  lameness. 


ur#T;iled  on  bpcaiiae  of  flicoHotijin — UdUoJIy  an  opera-       biubility  wid  omy  nioaeni«. 

Displacement  is  not  strictly  constant  in  range  or  direction;  motion 
in  abduction  and  extension  are  usually  most  interfered  with. 

Treatment  is  by  partial  excision. 

The  good  results  obtainable  are  dependent  on  successful  removal 
of  one  or  two  mutually  impeding  and  irritating  fragments. 

The  one  usually  removed  is  the  proximal,  because  it  is  easiest  to  get. 
Once  I  removed  a  third  fragment  in  between,  as  well  as  the  proximal 
part. 

There  is  no  trouble  from  the  loss  of  the  bone.  In  the  writer's  cases 
(only  three  in  all)  in  which  such  excisions  have  been  done  for  fractured 
scaphoid  uncomplicated,  the  results  have  been  practically  perfect,  save 

of  the  noiK-R  o(  the  Hanil  and  Foot,"  J.ippiiicott,    1907)  on  the  probability  of 
error  lirtwccn  separate  oMsiht'iition  <ftntora  and  fracture. 

Obviouijly.  tliprc  is  KomcthinR  in  lliis,  but  in  c&scm  shun-in^  clinical  signa  of  frtsh 
damagp,  and  in  those  fumishinn  speeiniens  and  skiagraplis  lilte  those  of  Figs.  G'H 
and  t>-i'2,  Ihpre  can  lie  no  qtuvtion  tliut  the  lesion  h 
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in  one  case  (immobilized  too  long  in  tiie  out-patient  department),  in 
which  there  was  some  finger  stiffness. 


Fi«.  640,— FrHtura  of  N-nphoid  with  Fix.    041.— fcunhoid   frsrlure  with  displsce- 

liliicement.     Crave  disahilily.      Opera-       menl  in  a  man  of  fifty.      RemuvBl   ot  projwtinn 


Fracture  of  Scaphoid  with  Total  Shmilunar  Luxation* 
The  writer  has  seen  but  one  case  (Fig.  624),  seen  in  the  service  of 
Dr.  H.  A.  Lothrop.  The  semilunar  bone  was  luxated  forward.  It  was 
excised,  and  only  at  the  operation  was  it  recognized  that  the  proximal 
part  of  the  scaphoid  had  followed  the  semilunar  in  its  forward  displace- 
ment.    The  result  of  the  operation  was  excellent. 

Fracture  of  Other  Carpal  Bones 
No  bone  of  the  carpus  is  exempt  from  the  chance  of  fracture,  but, 
save  for  those  noted,  there  are  no  types  of  fracture. 
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Diagnosis  of  the  atypical  fractures  is  hardly  practicable,  save  with 
the  aid  of  the  skiagraph. 

We  have  no  rules  for  treatment  as  yet. 

ANATOHY  OF  THE  EPIPHYSES  OF  THE  HAND 
In  injuries  of  the  metacarpus  and  carpus  the  epiphyses  play  little 
part.     Fig,  642  shows  where  they  lie.     Rarely,  they  may  be  displaced. 


FiK.  642— i-Bsy  of  normal  hami. 

More  often,  a  knowledge  of  the  normal  epiphyses,  like  acquaintance 
with  the  sesamoids,  is  of  service  in  avoiding  the  diagnosis  of  fracture 
where  none  is  present. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII 
HETACARPAL  INJURIES 
mXATIONS  OF  THE  HETACAKPALS 
Luxations  of  the  metacarpals  are  very  rare  except  in  case  of  the  first. 
The  luxation  backward  of  the  thumb  metacarpal  is  a  special  accident 
caused  by  special  violence.     Correspondir^  dislocation  of  the  other 
four  is  not  produced  in  the  same  way,  although  similar  violence  some- 
times leads  to  partial  luxation.     Where  the  metacarpals  of  the  fingers 


the  lint  meliiciir|»l  outwunl.  Hon  lo  out.  the  tumiai;  oF  the  ha 
-SulUvMi  blow '■  The  irrut  is  turned  too  Jong  <lelaye?.  wd  Iha 
the  knucklti  meet  a  regigUnce  caroing       by  the  diilat  end  of  the  Gnt 


are  displaced  backward,  there  is  often  a  fracture  of  the  base  of  the 
bone,  owing  to  the  direction  in  which  the  force  is  necessarily  received. 

DlK.OCATtON  OP  THE  THUMB  METACARPAL  BACKWARD 

This  is  the  common  lesion,  or  the  least  uncommon.  It  appears  as 
a  dislocation  backward  by  simple  tearing  of  the  posterior  capsule  of 
the  joint.  Owing  to  the  comparatively  flat  surface  of  this  joint,  there 
is  nothing  except  this  capsule  to  hold  the  bone  in  place,  and  the  disloca- 
tion is  very  apt  to  be  one  that  reduces  itself  and  reproduces  itself 
according  as  the  thumb  is  extended  or  flexed,  according  to  the  mechanism 
presently  to  be  explained.  All  these  cases  seen  by  the  writer,  now 
numbering  certainly  over  a  dozen,  have  been  due  to  one  cause — namely, 
the  striking  of  a  blow  in  such  fashion  as  to  "land"  with  the  thumb 
knuckle  on  the  other  man's  head.  This  is  a  technical  error  in  the  delivery 
of  the  so-called  "round-arm  blow,"  an  error  by  which  the  wrist  is  not 
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pronated  and  extended  quickly  enough,  so  that  the  knuckle  shall 
be  in  front  when  the  blow  lands.  It  is,  accordingly,  an  accident  rarely 
occurring  to  the  skilled  boxer,  and  unlikely  to  occur  to  any  man  who» 
nerve  processes  have  not  been  somewhat  slowed  up 
by  drinking.  This  is  why  this  injury  b  so  con- 
stantly the  result  of  a  drunken  fracas. 

The  mechanism  of  production  seems  to  be  a 
tearing  across  of  the  capsule  by  a  lifting  outn'anl 
and  backward  of  the  metacarpal  base.  The  blov 
is  struck  on  the  opposite  end  of  the  metacarpal,  and 
an  efficient  fulcrum  for  the  lift  is  furnished  by  the 
flexed  fingers  and  the  contracted  muscles  of  the 
thumb,  which  form  a  hard  mass  in  the  clenched 
fist.     (See  Fig.  645.) 

The  accident  involves  relatively  little  tissue 
damage,  and  is  not  immediately  painful  to  any 
great  extent.  The  hand  can  be  used,  but  on  the 
following  day  the  man  notices  that  the  thumb  is 
weak,  or  that  there  is  a  slipping  at  this  joint. 
When  the  fist  is  clenched,  the  action  of  the  flexor 
tendons  acts  to  reprotluce  the  same  leverage  over 
1  before,  and  the  base  of  the  bone  is  slipped  out. 
There  is  no  difficulty  whatever  about  putting  it  back  accurately  in  por- 
tion.    There  is,  however,  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  in  keeping  it  there. 

Treatment. — Extension  of  the 
thumb  and  direct  pressure  over 
the  metacarpal  base  are  to  be 
secured.  This  may  best  be  done 
by  a  tin  splint  with  a  ridged  back, 
as  shown  in  the  cut  {Fig.  646).  . 
With  the  hand  firmly  strapped  to 
this  splint,  a  pretty  accurate  reten- 
tion of  position  is  pos.-iible.  In  this 
position  contraction  of  the  flexor 
muscles  has  Httle  tendency  to  re- 
produce the  dislocation.  Fixation 
must  be  continued  for  a  consider- 
able time,  certainly  over  three 
weeks,  for  the  repair  of  this  joint  ' 
calls  for  a  very  strong  new  cap- 
sule, as  this  newly  formed  capsule  i 
joint.* 


the  same  fulcrum  a 


;  to  be  the  only  support 


of  the 


•1  k[ 


:o\v  of  no  ciisrs  of  opcrulion  for  lliis  rondition,  bul  have  in  thp  P*!^! 
'.-iiilii'  so  piMir  iliai  o|ieriition  for  fixation  would  be,  under  niixi*'''  "^^ 
ilffi ruble  miirsi'. 
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Results. — With  adequate  protection  and  fixation  there  seems  no 
reason  why  good  results  should  not  be  secured.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
however,  the  writer  has  not  been  able  in  any  case  treated  to  secure 
really  satisfactory  results,  mainly  because  the  patients  insisted  on  early 
use  of  the  hand.  There  has  been  always  some  weakness,  and  in  several 
cases  slight  slipping  of  the  joint  upon  vigorous  use  of  the  hand,  which 
did  not  disappear  with  time.  We  have  here  the  same  condition,  so  far 
as  the  condition  of  the  joint  is  concerned,  that  obtains  in  acromioclavic- 
ular dislocation,  in  which,  also,  the  resulting  repair  is  often  insufficient 
to  withstand  heavy  work.  In  the  thumb  injury,  moreover,  wc  have  to 
deal  usually  with  the  sort  of  man  who  is  not  likely  to  pay  very  much 
attention  to  after-treatment. 

As  to  the  results  of  this  injury  where  there  has  been  no  attempt  at 
treatment,  the  writer  has  seen  but  one  case.  Here  the  injury,  received 
many  years  before,  had  apparently  been  a  pure  dislocation  and  had 
resulted  in  very  considerable  deformity,  with  some  loss  of  extension  due 
to  the  position  of  the  bone,  but  with  the  thumb  functionally  about  as 
good  as  has  resulted  in  any  of  the  cases  treated. 

Othbr  Luxations  op  the  Metacarpal  Bases 
Luxation  of  any  one  of  the  metacarpal  bones  may  occur  as  a  result 
of  direct  or  indirect  violence.*    Such  luxations  are  reduced  by  traction 


't^ueedby  triiclion  a^TprcsBure  UkrK'hnl  trom  utaw  of  xhr  wriler's). 

on  the  finger  corresponding  and  direct  pressure  applied  to  ."^hove  the 
bone  back  into  place.  There  is  no  especial  condition  making  for  re- 
displacement,  as  in  the  last  variety  of  injurj',  and  the  results  are  goo<i, 
as  they  are  with  most  other  dislocations  of  the  bones  of  the  hand. 
Treatment  after  reduction  consists  of  the  application  of  a  straight  rest 
splint  and  gradual  resumption  of  use  after  two  or  three  weeks. 

Dislocations  of  the  Knuckles  (Phalangeo-Hetacarpal) 
Here  again  we  must  distinguish  between  the  thumb  and  the  fingers. 
For  here  again  there  is  a  special  mechanism  governing,  in  this  case, 
not  the  dislocation,  but  the  replacement  after  dislocation. 

■The  injury  shown  id  Fig.  617  was  tlie  rnsult  of  striking  with  Ihis  hand;  the 
bone  hold,  but  was  driven  out  of  ilw  joint  at  the  bn.^c. 
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Dislocation  of  thh  Thumb  at  the  Metacarpophalangeal  Joint 
This  is  one  of  the  classic  injuries,  not,  however,  a  common  injury, 
and  not  always  showing  its  classic  features.     The  type  dislocation  is  of 
the  phalanx  backward  on  the  metacarpal,  a  dislocation  produced  by 


hyperextenaion  of  the  thumb.     There  ia  a  tearing  of  the  anterior  part 

of  the  capsule  and  a  displacement  of  the  phalanx  upward  and  backward 

behind  the  rounded  head   of  the  metacarpal.     The  displacement  is 

divided,  according  to  the  classic  writers,  into  two  types,  a  first  and  a 

second  degree.     The  first  degree  is  that  in  which  the  phalanx  renmins 

hyperextended  (Fig.  648);  the  second,  that  in 

which   efforts  of  reduction   have  brought  the 

phalanx  down  parallel  to  the  metacarpal  bone, 

without    reducing  the    dislocation   (Fig.  649). 

The  obstacle  to  reduction,  particularly  in  the 

second    type,  is    an   interposition   of  the  torn 

portion  of  the  anterior  capsule  between  the  two 

bones.     Every  text-book  also  outlines  the  way 

Fig.  Bso.— The  meta-     in  which  the  head  of  the  metacarpal  is  cai^sht 

"'uiionhoifld'-'bet'ween^i'^-     between  the  tendon  of  the  long  flexor  tendon 

I^SJ^rt'iiMo^^JiJS^r  hltdi-     ^""^  °"^  he&d  of  the  flexor   brevis   (Fig.  650). 

3    nMucior  'poiiicis;     4',     There  is  no  doubt  that  this  has  occurred,  but 

5.  anil  5,  'tendon  of  'fonj     the  Writer  is  inclined  to  be  skeptical  about  it 

as  a  routine  feature  of  this  dislocation,  and  is 

inclined  to  think  the  difficulty  of  reduction  somewhat  overestimated. 

The  presence  of  the  torn  capsule  is,  however,  commonly  present,  and 

is  the  reason  for  the  special  form  of  reduction  generally  agreed  upon. 

Reduction. — The  manipulations  are  as  follows:    Hyperextension  of 

the  thumb,  whether  it  be  found  in  the  so-called  first  or  in  the  second 
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position;  hyperextcnsion  sufficient  to  relieve  pressure  on  the  front 
edge  of  the  end  of  the  phalanx.  With  the  thumb  still  byperextended  the 
thumb  is  shoved,  not  pulled,  down  toward  its  normal  position  at  the 
metacarpal  head.  With  this  motion  is  combined  a  rocking  and  rotating 
motion,  tending  to  help  in  keeping  the  capsule  ahead  of  the  bone.  The 
phalanx  slips  in  place  suddenly,  and  shows  no  definite  tendency  to 
become  displaced  again.  The  writer  has  seen  no  cases  in  which  this 
manoeuver,  a  few  times  repeated,  did  not  succeed.  In  case  it  does  not 
succeed,  however,  the  probability  would  be  in  favor  of  the  supposition 
that  the  metacarpal  head  was  really  buttonholed  between  the  flexor 
tendons      If   this  is  the   case,  there  is  no  recourse  but  open  opera- 


Fig.  65I.^E"»iici  thumb  (reducing  seconil  to  first  degrwl;   Ihen  carry  Ihumb  down  the  meta- 
carpal, base  first,  so  to  speak,  until  it  slips  uver  the  metacarpal  lieaJ. 

tion,  and  the  reduction  by  means  of  enlargement  of  the  buttonhole 
so  formed  and  by  direct  manipulation  under  the  eye. 

The  after-treatment  of  this  dislocation  is  not  different  from  that  of 
most,  and  the  only  comment  to  be  made  is  that  a  good  deal  of  joint 
thickening  results,  with  a  limitation  of  motion  persisting  for  a  long 
time — sometimes  permanent,  so  far  as  hyperextension  is  concerned. 

Other  Dislocations  of  this  Joint 

These  belong  to  the  rarities,  and  are  apt  to  be  only  subluxations, 
most  often  lateral,  due  to  ruptures  of  ligament,  and  requiring  no  especial 
form  of  reduction  or  treatment. 

The  writer  has,  however,  seen  two  cases  of  luxation  forward.  {See 
Fig.  652.)  Both  were  cases  of  many  weeks'  duration.  In  both  the  dis- 
ability was  great,  consisting  of  inability  to  extend  the  joints,  and  in  one 
case  of  loss  of  strength,  entirely  preventing  work:  this  man  was  a 
bench  machinist. 
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Both  cases  were  reduced  by  open  incision,  with  a  good  result  in  the 
latter,  a  perfect  result  in  the  former  case,* 


METACARPAL  FRACTURE 
Fracture  of  the  First  Metacarpal 
Fractures  of  the  thumb  metacarpal  at  the  distal  end  or  through  the 
shaft  are  uncommon.     They  are  apt  to  be  the  result  of  direct  trauma. 


The  bone  is  so  isolated  that  diagnosis  is  rarely  difficult.  If  there  is 
doubt,  measurenieiit  of  shortening,  carried  out  not  with  the  tape,  but 
as  shown  in  Fig.  655,  is  of  service. 

Fractures  of  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the  thumb  cannot  well  be 
treated  on  the  straight  splint. 
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Either  the  gutter  splint  made  of  tin  or  the  Goldthwait  splint  are 
more  serviceable.  These  must  be  made  for  each  case,  and  the  method 
of  making  and  fitting  them  is  shown  in  the  accompanying  sketches 
(Figs.  64G  and  654). 


Fracture  of  the  Base  of  the  Hetacarpal  of  the  Thumb 
Two  forms  of  fracture  of  this  special  metacarpal  are  to  be  considered 
separately.  The  first  is  a  true  impacted  fracture  of  the  shaft  of  the 
first  metacarpal  into  its  own  base.  It  is  produced  by  a  force  acting  in 
the  line  of  the  long  axis  of  the  l)one.  The  diagnosis  rests  on  shortening 
of  the  thumb,  on  thickening  about  its  base,  on  localized  tenderness. 
This  shortening  is  most  important.*  There  is  nothing  to  be  done,  or 
nothing  that  should  be  dene,  to  reduce  this  fracture.     It  is  impacted, 


out  of  IJRbt  lin;  Ihe  folding  sml  bendinB  ntrm-       Murh  h«ii 
»ry  wiirbc  underatood  fnim  the  upprr  sketch.        tbumb  Ihl 


and  should  be  allowed  to  remain  impacted.  Function  is  restored  very 
satisfactorily  after  reasonable  rest  and  fixation,  and  the  deformity  is 
limited  to  thickening  and  to  a  shortening  which,  while  distinct,  is  not 
conspicuous  or  important. 

The  other  form  of  fracture  to  be  considered  is  the  fracture  produced 
by  similar  violence,  which  runs  upward  and  backward  through  the  base 
of  the  bone.t     This  displacement  is  upward  and  backward,  and  the 

■  Shortening  of  the  thumb  may  best  ho  measured  by  determining  the  relation 
of  the  end  of  the  adducled  thumb  to  the  linger  knuckle  of  the  forefinger  (Fig,  tyi'i). 
In  the  uninjured  hand  the  tip  of  the  thumb  comes  just  about  to  the  middle  wrinkle 
overlying  this  joint. 

t  This  is  Bennett's  "sta\-e  of  the  thumb."  Bennett,  Brit.  Med.  Jour.,  1883, 
ii,  200;  Ibid.,  1S86,  ii,  p.  13;  Dublin  Jour.  Med.  Sci.,  I8S2,  Ixxiii,  p.  72.  Kiiss, 
Jour.  Amer.  Med.  Asaoc,  June  16,  1903,  p.  1S24;  »nd  Robinson,  Boston  Med. 
and  Surg.  Jour.,  1908,  p.  273 — have  published  more  recent  series  of  such  eaaes. 
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fracture  is  not  uniformly  impacted.  In  appearance  it  almost  exactly 
resembles  the  dislocation  of  the  joint,  but  is  either  not  so  freely  movable 
as  is  the  dislocation  or,  if  movable,  is  movable  with  crepitus. 

It  is  to  be  treated  by  obtaining  the 
best    possible    position    and    applying  i 

either  the  gutter  splint,  with  fixation 
by  traction  straps,  with  or  without 
rubber  strips,  or  the  Goldthwait  splint, 
with  a  firm  pad  over  the  head  of  the 
bone. 

Some   thickening   and    some   baok- 


of  the  Ihutni)."  b  ai>li1iiiiK  off  ot 


iliiiiK  off  of  purlof  i)w 
i(h  Ji>pli>«nwnt  of  'be 


ward  prominence  remain  after  consolidation,  but  function  is  not 
interfered  with.  Functional  results  are  far  better  than  with  the 
luxation.  ^ 

Fractures  of  the  other  Metacarpal  Bones 
The  metacarpal  bones  may  be  fractured  at  any  point  in  their  length. 
Fractures  of  the  shaft  are,  however,  almost  entirely  confined  to  the  result 
of  direct  violence,  while  fractures  of  the  bases  and  heads  of  the  bones 
are  often  produced  by  blows  received  on  the  knuckles  acting  more  or 
less  accurately  in  the  direction  of  the  long  axis  of  the  bones.  The  com- 
monest fracture  is  that  of  the  head  of  the  metacarpal  just  behind  the 
knuckle. 
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Knuckle  Fracturb 
This  fracture  does  not  ordinarily  involve  the  articular  surfare  of 
the  bone,  but  consists  of  a  break,  usually  oblique,  most  often  oblique 


upward  and  forward,  close  behind  the  expanded  head  of  the  iione. 
There  is,  as  a  rule,  more  or  less  entanglement  of  the  fractured  surfaces; 
that  is,  apparent  impaction;   real  impaction  is  not  the  rule. 

Symptoms. — There   is   swell- 
ing of  the  hand,  pain,  and  some 
disability.    The  diagnostic  symp- 
toms   are  as   follows:    Shorten-  ^ 
ing  of  the  bone.     Dropping  of  1 
the   knuckle.     Pain  on  pressure                                                         , 
in    the   long   axis   of   the   bone. 
Limitation     of     active    flexion. 
Crepitus. 

If  there  is  any  considerable 
swelling,  these  points  are  not 
easy  to  make  out.  Shortening 
of  the  bone  is  made  out  not  by 
measurement,  but  by  inspection 
of  the  knuckles  with  the  fist 
dosed.  The  last  three  knuckles 
arc  in  this  position  in  a  straight 
line  inStCarly  all  hands.  The 
relation  6f  the  first  knuckle  to  p|^  bso— The  nnrmai  fi»t  c-jmc-hi^i    Th« 

the  others  is  pretty  constant,  slartsh!.*  jh*n<>rinBl  relations  of  kuurkW  j<-mi 
and  should  be  the  same  in  both  S«-n  ■'emj'on,"  Ihe  kmicklM  uml  ■'fiimer 
hands.       If  this  inspection  is  car-        knMrkleJ.  aave"th«t"o?  lh™£«lii^r',  lit  flBt"on 

ried  out   in  this  way,   there  is      '=""•■■ 

really   no  difficulty  in  a.scertaining  the  shortening.     (Compare   Figs. 

liiVJ  and  00 1.) 

The  dropping  of  the  knuckle  is  to  be  sought  for  in  anotlier  view  of 
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the  clenched  hand,  as  shown  in  the  lower  sketch  in  Fig.  659.  If 
present,  it  is  usually  obvious  when  looked  for  in  this  view.  If  there 
is  any  question,  it  may  be  settled  by 
the  line  of  the  finger  hnuckk,  which 
necessarily  is  also  altered  if  the  drop- 
ping is  present  (FIr,  659). 

Pain  on  pressure  in  the  axis  of  the 
bone  is  constant,  and  needs  no  ra- 
planation.  It  is  not  necessarily  wry 
severe.     {See  Fig.  658.) 

Limitation  in  flexion  is  apparently 
due  partly  to  tenderness,  partly  to 
disturbance  of  the  relations  of  the 
flexor  tendon. 

Crepitus  is  not  present,  as  a  rule. 

The  greatest  diagnostic  difficulty 

presented  by  these  fractures  presents 

Fig.   eao.— The   srrow   shown   ftn      itself  in  case  the  patient  is  known  to 

of'™iS"SMmld '  meiK^'rjS™'  ordi^nnlf     havc  had  some  premotts  fracture  of 

or".hyt«t''m''Sr^"i^tK;^/'n.'l      some    knuckle.      Often    we   can  no 

i^^Mk^Uto w'of thfl"ihl!d mE''t)^I?4i""     longer   depend   upon   deformity,  but 

must  rely  upon  pain  and  crepitus  and 

upon  mobility.     The  last  two  signs  are  usually  demonstrated  only  with 

the  use  of  a  good  deal  of  force. 

The  majority  of  knuckle  fractures  are  re- 
ceived in  striking  blows  with  the  hand,  and 
are  the  pugilist's  fracture  par  excellence. 
The  knuckles  most  commonly  fractured  are 
those  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  metacarpals. 

Treatment. — The  deformity  is  to  be  re- 
duced by  strong  traction  on  the  correspond- 
ing finger  and  by  direct  pressure  of  the  head 
backward.  Sometimes  a  rocking  motion 
added  to  the  traction  is  of  service.  Reduc- 
tion to  a  perfect  position  is  oft«n  not  attain- 
able, and  maintenance  of  the  position  first 
obtained  is  difficult. 

There  are  two  methods  of  treating  this 
sort  of  fracture.     The  first  is  by  flexion  of 

the  hand  around  a  roller,  the  second  by  parpai-^The  tounfiMi"*'^ 
treatment  in  the  straight  position,  with  or  ™t*' ihrnoim^V*'^'''" 
without  traction.  In  treating  the  hand  in  ^g^g^j"*  '»  "''''  '™"*' 
flexion  a  roller,  most  conveniently  a  roll  of 

bandage,  should  be  used.  This  should  be  about  an  inch  in  thickness 
and  about  three  or  four  Inches  in  length,  corresponding  to  the  width  of 
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the  hand.     It  is  place<i  in  the  paim  of  the  band,  the  fracture  is  pulled 
into  piace,  and  all  the  lingers  flexed  firmly  about  the  bandage.     Id 


this  position   they  are   held  by  straps  of  adhesive  plaster  applied  as 
shown  in  Fig,  665.     This  method  is  reasonably  satisfactory  as  regards 
results.     The  only  disadvantage  is  that  it  is  often  distinctly  uncom- 
fortable. 

Treatment  in  the  extended 
position  consists  in  the  appli- 
cation of  a  splint  anteriorly, 
cut  to  fit  the  hand  as  shown 


in|Fig.  666.     It  should  go  out  somewhat  beyond  the  tips  of  the  fingers, 
and  well  up  the  forearm.     It  is  padded  in  the  usual  way,  with  the 
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addition  of  a  pad,  preferably  of  thick  felt,  in  the  palm  of  the  hand. 
The  wrist  and  forearm  are  firmly  fastened  with  plaster  to  this  splint, 
and  the  finger  corresponding  to  the  broken  knuckle  is  held  in  place  by 
strips  of  adhesive  carried  over  the  end  of  the  splint.  Care  must  be 
taken  to  see  that  this  adhesive  does  not  cut  into  the  sides  of  the  finger 
at  the  tip,  and  does  not  press  upon  the  nail,  or  it  will  be  unendurable 
to  the  patient.  In  certain  cases  it 
G^  ?■    may   be  well  to  use  a  somewhat 

longer  splint   and   to   fasten  Uiis 
adhesive  plaster  to  elastic  strips, 
/  or,  better  still,  to  rubber  tubii^, 

which  is  carried  over  the  end  of 
the  splint,  stretched,  and  fastened 
(Fig.  667).     Whatever  method  of 
V  treatment  is  adopted,  it  is  neces- 

sarj-  to   change   apparatus  even' 
-^-  day    or   every    other    day,   until 

t^J^JftZ^T^XimW^'l^fZu-.  a'hSk"  union  has  begun  to  be  pretty  firm, 
fi^K^'inpK.  ThtTd^riils'preve^I^P''^  partly  because  the  discomfort  of 
ve"  ■"S>in'foriBUe'"' '"'"  ""  ''"''"'  "  '"  ""'  *"^'  ^^'^i^'^t  traction  becomes  con- 
siderable if  the  straps  be  left  in 
one  position,  partly  because  any  apparatus  applied  to  the  hand  tends 
to  slip  and  to  become  inefficient. 

So  far  as  tlie  choice  of  apparatus  is  concerned,  it  may  be  said  that 
the  Hexed  and  the  extended  positions  are  about  equally  effective,  provided 
that  in  the  extended  position  the  pads  be  made  large  enough.  The 
advantages  of  the  cla.stic  traction  do  not  seem  to  be  worth  the  additional 


discomfort  involved,  as  a  rule.  Owing  to  the  tact  that  muscle  action 
greatly  tentis  to  reproduce  the  deformity,  treatment  in  apparatus  must 
be  long  continued — a  month  at  least— to  insure  good  results. 

Results. — Home  part  of  the  deformity,  both  of  shortening  and  of 
the  "  dropped  knuckle,"  almost  invariably  remains.  The  function  niaj* 
be  impairetl  to  some  extent  f>y  limitation  of  flexion,  but  is  nearly  always 
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good.  In  fact,  it  is  often  astonishiDgly  good  with  poor  position,  as 
will  be  seen  from  inspection  of  the  hand  of  any  old  prize-fighter.  Many 
of  these  men  have  had  a  number  of  such  fractures  without  loss  of 
strength  or  of  usefulness  of  the  hand  for  their  purpose.  Dr.  H.  L. 
Burrell  had  a  case  in  his  practice*  in  which  a  man  had  had  in  the  right 


»hQVrii  tbe  patmi 


and  left  hands  16  such  fractures  without  serious  impairment  of  function" 
save  in  one  knuckle  which  had  been  carelessly  treated  and  came  to  an 
open  operation. 

Fractures  of  the  Shaft  op  the  Metacarpal 
These  are  usually  the  result  of  direct  violence,  and  are  apt  to  be 
approximately  transverse,  with  the  di.splacement  in  the  direction  of  an 
anterior  or  posterior  bowing.  Tliey  show  little 
or  no  shortening  of  the  bone,  but  on  careful 
inspection  deformity,  mobility,  and  crepitus  are  i 
all  present.  Owing  to  the  swelling  of  the  hand 
from  an  injurj',  such  as  produces  these  fractures, 
they  are  very  readily  overlooked,  and  if  over- 
looked, may  produce  serious  trouble.  ThistrOU-  >'!«  n«s-The™  i-  a 
ble  is  owing  to  deformity  which  gives  a  projec-  fmgmpni""jr'one  nrthem. 
tion  on  either  the  front  or  back  of  the  hand,  J,uim*  ■'i-i'i"'''^!  '""•  ""e 
serious  so  far  as  the  backward  displacement  is 

concerned  only  because  such  projections  are  constantly  getting  struck; 

far  more  serious  if  the  displacement  is  forward,  because  such  displace- 

'Pprsonftl  communication. 
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ment  causes  painful  pressure  in  the  palm  of  the  hand  when  the  hand  is 
used  to  grasp  anything. 

They  are  to  be  treated  on  a  straight  anterior  splint,  with  the  pad 
in  the  palm  of  the  hand.  Because  of  the  seriousness  of  a  projection  in 
the  palm  it  is  wise  to  err,  if  at  all,  in  the  diretition  of  padding  too  heavily 
in  the  palm.  These  fractures  unite  readily,  but  must  be  protected  for 
some  time  after  union  is  appar- 
ently firm,  because  if  the  hand  is 
used  for  work,  the  action  of  the 
flexor  muscles  tends  to  produce 


csrrisU.  Fi«.  070.— Spiral 


Ijowing  of  the  bone.  This  protection,  so  far,  at  least,  as  abstinence 
from  heavy  work  is  concerned,  should  continue  for  six  weeks  after  the 
injury. 

Fractures  of  the  Basbs  of  the  Hetacarpals 
These  are  produced,  in  the  majority  of  instances,  by  indirect  violence. 
They  are  commonly  either  fractures  within  a  half  inch  of  tiie  joint 
surface,  roughly  transverse,  or  oblique  fractures  involving  the  joint 
surfaces.  The  detection  of  such  fractures  is  often  difficult,  because  the 
deformity  is  little  or  none,  and  mobility  or  crepitus  can  hardly  be 
made  out.  Localized  tenderness  and  thickening  and  pain  on  pressure 
in  the  long  axis  of  the  bone  may  make  us  suspect  them,  but  the  actual 
diagnasis  must  often  be  made  by  the  i-ray.  They  are  serious  only 
because  certain  ones  of  them  remain  persistently  tender  after  injury. 
The  reason  of  this  is,  I  think,  unknown,  nor  is  it  dependent  upon  any 
defective  treatment.  Treatment  can  at  most  consist  only  of  a  reduction 
by  traction  and  pressure  if  there  is  any  deformity,  and  of  subsequent 
rest  in  splints. 
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CHAPTER  XIX 

THE  PHALANGES 

DISLOCAHONS  OF  THE  PHALANGES  • 

These  dislocations  are  oftenest  produced,  in  the  case  of  the  backward 

dislocation,  by  hyperextension ;  in  the  case  of  the  forward  dislocation, 

by  direct  violence. 

Lateral  luxations  are  not  rare. 
They  offer  no  special  peculiarities 
as  to  diagnosis;  deformity  is  ob- 
vious. 

As  to  treatment,  there  is  only 
to  be  said  that  the  same  difficulty 
with  the  capsule  may  be  met  with 
a^  in  the  thumb  luxations,  and 
must  be  treated  similarly. 

Most  of  the   luxations  are   re-     th-.m'b'U^im;;^'''^^^^.*^'!,^^^^ 
ducible  by  simple  traction  and  pres-     Jf^"is°^hB™are  ofien'cs.niiisi'ng""''"'''  '™"" 
sure,    and   are   treated   by   simple 

Immobilization,  best  continued  only  for  a  few  days,  and  followed  by 
active  and  passive  motion,  with  massage  and  the  application  of  heat. 
Restoration  of  function  is  good,  though  full  recovery  of  motion  may 
be    slow.     Permanent    functional    damage    is    rare.     The    deformity 
remaining  is  one  of  thickening,  and  sometimes 
of  lateral  distortion,  familiar  to  ail  of  us  in  this 
country,  as  exemplified  in  the  hands  of  the  old- 
time  base-ball  catchers.     The  permanent  thicken- 
ing  about   the  joint  is  the  rule,  but  not  always 
present. 

The  statement  has  repeatedly  been  made  that 
r  ,iT^^'  ■  ,*"j  T^''l?"     these  luxations  show  under  the  x-ray  a  fracture 

of  the  jf^iTiU,  dialiDclly  be-       i  .  i  .. 

[.ojjl'bepornaraipdingskiii-  luxation  with  a  considerable  bone  fragment  torn 
loose.  I  have  found  a  small  scale  torn  loose  in 
two  cases  only  out  of  many  cases  skiagraphed.  Until  further  proof  Is 
forthcoming,  it  is  fair  to  say  that  this  possible  lesion  affects  neither 
treatment  nor  prognosis. 

Subluxation  of  Phalancss  with  Tenixw  Rupture 
This  is  so  distinct  in  its  seriousness  that  it  deserves  a  separate  head- 
ing.    The  seriousness  of  the  injury  is  due  to  the  fact  that  both  on  the 

3  treated  in 
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flexor  and  extensor  sides  the  tendon  insertion  into  tlie  last  phalani  is 
indistinguishable  from  the  capsule,  and  they  may  give  way  as  one 
structure. 

This  not  rarely  happens  on  the  extensor  side. 


The  mechanism  seems  to  be  that  of  a  sharp  forced  flexion  of  the  last 
joint,  with  the  next  joint  fully  extended  or  hyperextended. 


The  clinical  appearance  is  as  shown  in  Fig.  674.     There  is 


oreal 


luxation.     The  last  joint  can  be  straightened  easily,  but  not  by  the 

patient's  own  muscular  efforts. 
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There  is  little  reaction  of  swelling  or  pain. 

As  the  gap  lies  open  into  the  joint,  there  is  little  tendency  to  repair 
even  under  fixation. 

Operation  is  called  for:  not  seldom  the  condition  found  is  a  tearing 
out  of  the  tendon  insertion,  rather  than  a  rupture  of  the  tendon  as  such; 
this  makes  suturing  difficult.     I   have  known  the 
operation  to  fail  in  the  hands  of  competent  men, 
but  in  fresh  cases  it  is  usually  entirely  successful. 

In  inveterate  cases  amputation  may  be  pre- 
ferable to  the  very  bothersome,  though  slight,  de- 
formity. 

FRACTURES  OF  PHALANGES 
These  are  almost  always  the  result  of  direct  vio- 
lence. 

They  are  very  largely  the  result  of  industrial 
accidents,  and  naturally  are  very  often  compound. 

Being  the  result  of  blows  or  crushing,  they  fol-     ^'^  ^~°'ha^^'""  "' 
low  no  definite  types. 

Di^nosis  is  made  by  tenderness,  mobility,  crepitus  (by  inspection 
in  the  compound  cases) ;  as  a  rule,  the  a:-ray  is  superfluous. 
They  call  only  for  decent  reposition  and  a  splint. 

Even   the  compound  cases  usually  do  well  unless 
violently  septic. 

Necrosis,  even  of  chips  of  bone,  is  not  the  rule. 
The    desirable   splints  are  shown  in  Figs.  646  and 
C66.  A  straight  "finger  splint"  may  suffice. 


R.  — rslholoijit    t™ 


Union  is  usually  prompt  (three  to  four  weeks) ;  delay  of  union  in 
clean  cases  I  have  seen  only  rarely  and  only  in  fractures  of  the  last 
phalanx,  where  accurate  fixation  was  hardly  possible. 

Delayed  union,  of  course,  accompanies  sepsis.  Non-union  seems 
not  to  occur. 
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End-results  are  uniformly  good  unless  we  get  projection  of  fri^enls 
on  the  palmar  side.  This,  as  with  the  metacarpal  fractures,  gives  pan 
from  gripping  bard  and  interferes  with  manual  labor. 

Phalangeal  fractures  usually  do  fairly  well,  even  if  compound  and 
septic,  but  compound  dislocations  or  fractures  that  involve  the  joint, 


that  become  septic,  do  badly.  As  a  rule,  convalescence  is  so  slow  in 
these  cases  and  the  results  are  so  poor  that  amputation  is  preferable  to 
long  waiting. 

EPIPHYSEAL  SEPARATION 

This  is  but  a  variant  of  fracture,  practically. 
Such  a  case  is  shown  in  Fig.  680. 


Fig.  680— Separalmn  (ami  biurkHard  iliaplocenienll  o!  the  epiph)-sb  of  the  linl  phuluiiof  iht 

The  epiphyses  play  but  a  slight  role  in  hand  injuries,  considered 
from  a  practical  point  of  view. 
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CHAPTER  XX 
PELVIS!  FRACTURES  AND  LUXAHONS 

Fractures  of  the  peivis  are  not  very  rare — by  no  means  so  rare  as 
seems  generally  to  be  supposed,,  nor  necessarily  so  serious. 

The  obviously  severe  fractures  are  rather  uncommon,  though,  as 
Paul*  has  pointed  out,  not  even  these  are  rare  in  certain  mining  towns, 
etc  In  the  big  city  hospitals- such  cases  occur  less  commonly,  but  the 
less  severe  cases  are  by  no  means  uncommon.  At  the  City  Hospital 
in  Boston  I  see  certainly  four  or  five  cases  a  year,  and  this  is  only  en 
one  of  three  surgical  services  during  a  part  of  the  year.  It  seems  likely 
that  these  fractures  may  readily  be  overlooked  where  no  serious  damage 
to  soft  parts  results.     The  diagnosis  is  not  always  easy  in  such  cases. 

There  are  many  forms  of  pelvic  damage,  differing  so  much  in  cause,  in 
prognosis,  and  in  treatment  that  they  must  be  considered  separately  .f 

Fractures  of  the  pelvis,  with  the  exception  of  injuries  to  the  ihac 
spine  and  crest,  represent  a  smashing,  at  one  or  more  points,  of  the 
irregular  bony  ring  which  surrounds  and  protects  the  pelvic  viscera  and 
transmits  the  weight  of  the  body  to  the  hip. 

With  fracture  of  this  protecting  ring  the  liability  of  the  viscera  to 
damage  is  obvious. 

Such  damage  and  associated  injuries  are  the  reason  of  the  high 
mortality  in  these  fractures. 

Fractures  of  this  protecting  ring  may  be  from  direct  crushing  force, 
or  may  result  from  force  transmitted  through  the  femur  by  a  blow  on 
the  trochanter,  or  even  in  falls  on  the  feet. 

Fractures  and  fracture  luxations  of  the  pelvis  may  be  divided  into^ 

1.  Fractures  through  the  rami. 

2,  Fracture  through  the  rami  with  fracture  near  the  sacro-iliac 
joint,  or  with  diastasis  of  that  joint. 

•  Paul,  Ann.  Sui^.,  1901,  woiii,  p.  733,  He  reports  54  cases  froin  the  hospital 
at  Hazelton,  Pa,,  in  the  heart  of  the  coal-mining  district.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
not  only  the  frequency  of  peivis  fractures  in  the  mines,  but  their  severity.  In  hie 
series  the  mortality  waa  50  per  cent.,  and  the  series  shows  five  ruptures  of  the  blad- 
der, nine  ruptures  of  the  urethra,  and  one  rupture  of  the  rectum,  with  many  other 
severe  complications. 

t  One  article  of  the  few  that  recognizes  fully  the  great  varUly  of  pelvic  fractures 
is  an  admirable  study  by  Simon  (of  the  Insurance  Hospital  in  Neunkirchen)  that 
appeared  in  Bnins'  Beitr&ge,  1905,  xlv,  p.  555. 
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3.  Separation  at,  or  fracture  near,  the  symphysis  (with  or  without 
sacro-iliac  lesion). 

4.  Fracture  of  the  acetabulum. 

5.  Fracture  penetrating  the  acetabulum. 

6.  Fracture  of  the  tuber  ischii. 
J.7.  Fracture  of  the  iliac  crest. 


8.  Fracture  of  the  anterior  superior  spine. 

9.  Sacro-iliac  lesions  alone. 
10.  Sacral  fracture. 


FRACTURES  THROUGH  THE  RAHI 

These  occur  either  as  a  result  of  direct  violence,  from  force  applied 
to  the  pelvis  from  the  front,  or  from  lateral  compression  of  the  peh-is— 
a  less  degree  of  the  force  that  causes  the  fracture  of  class  2. 

There  may  be  fracture  of  the  rami  on  both  right  and  left. 

The  more  usual  sites  of  fracture  are  indicated  in  Figs.  682,  687. 
There  are  apparently  no  typical  lines  of  fracture,  only  a  general  approxi- 
mation to  a  cross-break  through  both  rami.     There  may  be  simply 
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fracture  of  the  pubic  ramus  aloae.  Sometimes  we  have  a  double  frac- 
ture in  front,  involving  only  the  horizontal  ramus. 

Displacement  is  not  ordinarily  great — in  fact,  it  is  very  little  at 
the  time  of  our  examination.  It  seems  fair,  however,  to  assume  always 
that  displacement  has  been  greater  at  the  time  of  the  trauma,  and  that 
there  has  been  some  measure  of  elastic  readjustment.  It  seems  prob- 
able that  such  transient  displacement  explains  the  frequent  associated 
tearing  of  bladder,  urethra,  etc. 

For  it  is  not  very  rare  to  find  in  these  cases  an  associated  tear  of  the 
bladder,  extraperitoneal  or  intraperitoneal;  even  oftener  there  is  a  tear- 
ing of  the  deep  urethra.     These  tears  are  evidenced  by  the  usual  signs, 


but  the  presence  of  pelvic  fracture  should  put  us  on  the  lookout  for 
them. 

Diagnosis  is  made  on^ — 

a.  History. 

b.  Local  tenderness. 

c.  Ecchymosis  in  front  (in  absence  of  signs  or  history  of  direct 
blow). 

d.  Mobility  )  both  rather 

e.  Crepitus   (      uncommon. 

/.   Pain  on  pressure  on  the  sides  of  the  pelvis  (Fig.  683). 

g.  Pain  on  push  or  pull  on  the  pelvis  transmitted  through  the 

leg  (Fig.  684). 
A.  Pain  on  forced  flexion  or  extension  of  the  hip. 
26 
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I.   Displacement  shown  by  vaginal  or  rectal  examination  (pves 
excellent  information  as  to  the  ischial  ramus  and  tuberodty. 
I  have  found  signs  /,  b,  and  c  most  serviceable. 
Of  course,  deformity,  mobility,  and  crepitus  are  absolutely  conclusive 
when  they  can  be  obtained  by 
direct   or   bimanual  examina- 
tion.   The  presence  of  damage 
to  bladder  or  urethra  points 
very  strongly  to  pelvic  frac- 
ture. 

As  a  rule,  we  will  obtain 
confirmation  of  detiuls  by  the 
3;-ray,  but  the  diagnosis  may 
ordinarily  be  made  without  it 
Reduction.— No  reduction 
is  ordinarily  needed.    In  case 
Tig.  883-L.ier»i  prrwu™  on  ihe  jwivi.  junt     of  Upward  or  downwafd  dis- 
^vTc  ^'^.'^'*' '''"'''""  ^"  '"  °'°"  ••*" "'      placement  or  of  rotation  of 
a  loose  fragment  {in  comminu- 
tion) we  may  attempt  replacement  by  direct  manipulation.    I  have  tried 
it,  but  without  any  certainty  that  I  had  improved  the  existing  position. 
Treatment. — Rest  and  immobilization  by  means  of  a  snug  swathe 
about    the    hips,    preferably    a 
laced  or  strapped  canvas  swathe, 
is  all  we  need  in  simple  cases,  or 
simple   sand-bag   support  may 
be  sufficient  and  more  comfort- 
able (Fig.  686). 

In  cases  of  bladder  rupture, 
torn  urethra,  vessel  trauma, 
etc.,  the  treatment  is  that  of 
the  complication— the  fracture 
becomes  secondary,  and  to  be 
looked  to  later. 

At  ■  the  time,  the  fracture  in 
such  cases  is  important  only  in  Fin. esi  — Pwiur*  upward  in  ibe liMrf  ij* 

that  there  is  necessarily  extra-     Uivic  'ii»'.*  "  '""*     "  """' 
peritoneal     blood-clot.       Such 

cases  do,  in  fact,  give  a  mortality  corresponding  to  the  visceral  lesion 
plus  that  of  the  frequent  infection  of  the  fracture  made  compound  by 
the  drainage  of  the  bladder  or  urethra.  Add  to  this  the  element  of 
shock  of  the  injury  or  associated  lesions,  and  the  high  mortality  needs 
no  explanation,* 

•  Tliere  are,  however,  many  cases  of  tecoverj-  deqpitt-  these  complications:  for  in- 
stanco,  J.  R,  l^aHtman,  of  Indianapolis,  in  a  recent  paper  (published  in  aliatract  in 
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In  simple  cases  fixation  should  be  kept  up  three  weeks  at  least. 
What  we  accomplish  by  the  swathe  is  simply  immobilization  and 
support:  At  times  it  is  worth  while  to  supplement 
this  support  with  pillows  or  sand-bags  at  the  sides, 
supporting  trochanters  and  iliac  crests  from  behind. 
Patients  with  pelvic  fractum  are  apt  to  have  s 
deal  of  p^n  for  the  first  part  of  tlie  bed  treatment. 

Results. — I  have  had  the  curiosity  to  look   up 
end-results  in  some  of  these   cases,  and  have  been 
surprised  at   the   recovery   of   function.     Save    for   , 
some  slight  and  inconstant  weakness  and  occasional    '"™  '"  '"  "™'* 
pain,  referred   to  the  region  of  the  fracture,   there  seem  to  be  no 
sequeke.* 


Even  where  there  remains  much  obvious  thickening  or  even  local 
deformity,  we  have  no  symptoms. 

The  results  of  associated  bladder  or  urethral  rupture  are  noted  above. 

FRACTURE  OF  THE  RAMI  WITH  FRACTURE  POSTERIORLY  OR  WITH 
SACRO-IIUC  SEPARATION 

This  is  the  type  described  as  the  "double  vertical  fracture  of  Mal- 
gaigoe,"  named  after  its  first  historian.t 

This  injury  consists  of  a  breaking  of  the  pelvic  ring  at  at  least 
Iwo  points,  front  and  back.     (See  Figs.  688,  689,  690.) 

the  St.  Louis  Med,  Review,  November  4,  1905),  reports  three  oases  of  bladder 
rupture— -extraperitoneal— with  recovery,  and  diBcusaes  symptoms  and  treatment, 

Hugh  Cabot,  of  Boeton  (Ann.  Sur^.,  January,  1909),  reports  a  case  o(  frac- 
ture of  the  rami  on  one  eidc,  in  which  u,  W.  W.  Brewster  did  an  immediate  peri- 
neal section  for  urethral  rupture,  Cabot  later  did  a  plastic  operation  for  urethral 
repair  with  success, 

Delore  (Lyon  mM,,  1905,  cv,  964),  in  a  like  case,  did  retrograde  catheterization 
and  external  urethrotomy  with  success. 

•  Cohn  (Bruna'  Beitrage,  1905,  xlv,  p,  545)  cites  a  case  of  a  girl  of  sixteen  who 
had  bad  a  fracture  of  the  ramus  (from  Deing  run  over)  at  sixteen  months  of  age. 
The  right  ramus  waa  ligament  vHlh  almoal  no  ootu-.;  there  was  no  disability, 

t  What  MalgaJgne  described  was  the  break  front  and  back  on  one  side,  Mal- 
gaigne:  "Treatise  on  Fractures,"  American  edition,  1859  (Packard),  page  525. 
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The  lesion  at  the  back  may  be  a  break  throi^h  the  ilium  or  a  dis- 
location or  fracture-dislocation  at  the  sacro-iliac  joint. 


FiK,  n87.— Fncturc  of  both  rami  on  the  richl.  It  will  be  noliced  (hen  ii  ■  ahiflint  of  ilR  kfl 
pelvia  M  ■  whole  upward  »nil  to  the  right,  which  could  ddI  b«  oqunliwd  by  Iraclion.  RfO""! 
only  pu-tial  on  accouDt  of  apparent  failun  (o  recover  strength  at  aacnt-iliac  ioint.    No  trsubu  » 


The  damage  results  from  a  crushing  of  the  pelvis,  as  a  whole,  laterally 

or  anteroposteriorly,  or  from  rolling  of  the  pelvis  under  heavy  pressui^. 

"Cave-ins"     of     dug 

banks,  or  of  buildings,  or 

car  accidents,  are  the  com- 


Fia.  ( 
tun    o!    i 


iliac  «-niplO'ij»T 
ir  Coopw'"  Pl'"'- 


If  there  be  a  double  break,  front  and  back,  on  the  same  side,  all 
bony  support  of  the  pelvic  ring  is  lost  on  this  side,  and  considerable 
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displacement  is  not  infrequently  found.    There  is  also  a  greater  pos- 
sibility of  displacement  inward  than  in  class  1. 

If  there  is  fracture  in  front  with  Bacro-iliac  separation  behind,  or 
if  the  lesion  in  front  is  a  separation  of  the  symphysis,  there  may  be  a 


Fie-  690. — Fracture  of  nmi  of  pub«;   fmclure  ami  Beparslion  at  bbcto-jIiw  lynchondrHu;  much 
diipUijeinenl:   bony  union  (Warren  MuBBum), 

similar  upward  displacement.*     With  fracture  on  opposite  sides,  front 
and  back,  we  get  no  such  displacement,  of  course. 

Fracture,  bilateral  in  front  or  behind,  or  both,  is  rarer.  It  occurs 
usually  only  with  hopeless  crushing  and  with  associated  visceral  damage. 

With  all  cases  where  there  is  any  combination 
of  fracture  in  front  with  damage  behind,  ruptures 
of  the  bladder  and  tears  of  the  urethra  are  rather 
common,  and  we  have  the  added  possibility  of  tear- 
ing of  the  rectum,  in  this  class. 

Diagnosis. — All   the   points   enumerated   under  f 

class  1  (fracture  of  pubic  rami)  have  their  bearing 
also  on  class  2. 

In  addition  we  may  have:  _     Fig-  a»i.— Double 

(a)  Displacement,  sometimes  very  obvious,  nuni  on  both  gidea. 
of  the  whole  of  one  side  of  the  pelvis,  sacmminstMSofsMro- 
upward.  No  measurement  shows  this.  aftBr*^fiSKin°9  plate'). 
The  3;-ray  is  our  only  absolute  proof. 

(b)  Mobility  of  this  side  of  the  pelvis  on  the  other  on  inter- 
mittent traction  on  the  leg. 

•  Creite  (Deut.  Zeit.  f.  Cbir.,  1906,  Ixxxiii,  S.  391)  reports  an  autopsy  oaae  of 
this  sort.  There  were  do  intrartelvic  lesions.  Death  occurred  from  delirium 
tremens  and  sepBis  at  six  days.  The  autopsy  showed  a  separation  of  3'^i  cm.  at  the 
aymphysie,  ana  an  entire  loosening  of  the  sacro-iHac  joint  on  the  right,  with  }^  cm. 
separation.     The  whole  of  this  side  of  the  pelvis  waa  movable. 

The  author  also  cites  a  number  of  like  caae«i  in  the  literature. 
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(c)  Local  pain  and  tenderness,  and  sometimes  eechymosis, 
near  the  posterior  spine  of  the  ihum. 

(d)  Pain  posteriorly,  as  well  aa  in  front,  on  bilateral  pressure 
on  the  iliac  crests. 

(e)  Mobility  of   one   part   on  another   (crepitus   rarely)  on 
manipulation. 

There  should  ordinarily  be  no  question  of  the  gross  diagnosis,  even 


riR.  602.- t'ractun  uf  bolh  rami  on  dm  ai<l«,  wilh  Hpanilion  ot  the  Bjtnphv-sia.  Inlhisn* 
Itwre  wiuiHHne  o|i«iiingt>uloF  the  pelvis  aaa  whole,  u  well  umarkftl  rolatian  of  Ihe  brnkeo  pubic 
portion.  E^pejit  Ihal  the  npcoulil  Im  felt  and  Ihere  wsssorne  ecchymosiB.  (here  tu  verylilllelv 
ahow  for  Ihe  Intion  cliiiirsUy.  The  patient  died  of  delirium  tremeru  before  nny  ciumlion  of  rf|wi 
could  be  con>i.leretl  (eaw  seen  by  Dr.  E.  H.  Nicbola,  lo  whom  I  am  indebted  Tor  Ihe  plate). 

without  the  i-ray,  which  is,  of  course,  desirable  for  purposes  of  detail 
and  of  record. 

Treatment. — Ordinarily,  the  treatment  need  be  only  that  advocated 
for  fractures  of  the  pubic  rami  alone  unless  there  are  complications. 

There  is  here,  however,  an  added  item,  namely,  rerlical  displacement. 
This  is  to  be  overcome  only  by  traction. 

Traction  in  such  case  (by  the  usual  Buck's  extension)  I  have  used 
and  found  serviceable;  weights  of  at  least  20  pounds  are  required. 

Results. — Many  cases  die  of  shock  or  of  complications. 

If  the  patient  recovers,  in  case  we  are  dealing  with  double  fracture, 
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coDSolidatioQ  becomes  firm  and  the  sequels  about  as  iu  class  1.  Where 
there  is  fracture  forward, — sacro-ihac  diastasis  aft, — we  have  a  fesa 
solid  healing.  In  two  of  my  cases  of  this  sort  there  was  a  complaint 
of  pain  in  sleeping  on  either  side — more  from  sleeping  on  the  sound  side — 
and  moderate  disability  as  to  walking  and  liftiag.  Such  part  of  the 
shortening  as  has  not  been  overcome  by  traction  ordinarily  gives  some 
little  disability. 

To  sum  up,  it  is  fair  to  say  that  these  cases  rarely,  if  ever,  escape 
some  disability  with  a  slight  limp  and  local  soreness  after  exertion, 
etc.,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  we  do  not  find  such  disability  as  to  interfere 
with  moderate  work  and  moderate  use  of  the  limbs. 

SEPARATION  OF  THE  SYMPHYSIS 

Separation  or  subluxation  of  the  symphysis  alone  is  a  postobstetric 
condition,  not  a  traumatic  one,  as  a  rule. 

Its  diagnosis  depends  on  local  pain  and  mobility.  The  pain  is 
brought  out  by  direct  pressure, 
by  alternate  pull  and  push  on 
the  thighs,  and  particularly  by 
forced  abduction.  There  is  ob- 
vious ecchymosis  in  this  region 
in  some  cases. 

There  may  be  gross  and  pal- 
pable separation;  this  is  rare. 

In  one  case  seen  the  damage 
resulted  from  a  fall  in  which  the 
legs  were  widely  spread.  He  had 
great  sensitiveness  in  the  region 
of  the  symphysis,  and  about  the 
adductors,    close   to    the    bone. 

There  was  some  ecchymosis.  en,i^*„B'*^j7'''oJ"'pew'?.'"™h'"«pTr*t1^  of 
Mobility  at  the  symphysis  was  ;*""'{|i^"'„"'|'  "'  ""^-i''"  '"'""■  No  imi- 
so  slight  as  to  be  doubtful,  but 

attempts  to  bring  it  out  were  very  painful.  Rest  in  bed,  with  the 
wearing  of  a  pelvic  girdle,  Ijrought  about  prompt  and  entire  recovery. 

Most  of  the  recorded  cases  have  been  of  this  type  as  to  causation 
and  symptoms.*  A  curiously  large  proportion  have  resulted  from 
accidents  of  one  sort  or  another  in  the  saddle. 

Separation  may  be  considerable,  but  is  not  usually  great.     The 

•  A  case  reported  by  Le  Gros  Clark  (tjuoted  by  Stimaon),  for  example,  had  a 
four-iDch  separation  at  the  Bymphyais,  with  gaping  of  Bacro-illac  joints  on  both 
Bides,  with  various  fractures  also.  There  were  also  ruptures  of  the  rectum  and  of 
the  bladder,  and  the  urethra  was  torn  loose  from  the  prostate.  Obviously,  in 
such  cases,  the  bone  damage  is  a  detail  merely.  Other  like  cases  have  shown  lacer- 
ation of  the  iliac  artery  or  vein. 
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point  of  separation  is  said  to  be  not  through  cartilage,  but  between 
cartilage  and  bone.     Fractures  may  occur  very  close  to  the  symphj'sis. 

Separation  of  the  symphysis  may  be  combined  with  various  fractures 
or  with  sacro-iliac  separation  of  one  or  even  of  both  sides.  Such  in- 
juries are,  however,  very  rare, 

A  few  cases  are  on  record  in  which  such  lesions  have  been  associated 
with  a  direct  shifting  upward  of  one  side  of  the  pelvis,  as  a  whole,— 
an  actual  double  luxation, — a  lesion  obviously  to  be  dia^osed  by  pal- 
pation, a  lesion,  by  the  way,  proved  not  so  dangerous  as  it  sounds. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  is  by  pelvic  girdle  or  jacket,  or  rarely 
by  wiring  together  the  two  sides  of  the  symphysis.* 

Reduction  of  any  vertical  displacement  is  obviously  indicated. 
Reduction  is  by  traction. 


Fig.  Se4.'-Opfning  oul  of  (he  fronl  of  the  pelviH.  irilh  turing  at  the  B>-niph>-9u  ud  diutau 
at  (he  »cro-iQu  joinlf  (dlurun). 

Prognosis. — Symphysis  separation  per  se  is  not  ordinarily  a  serious 
injury.  Symphysis  separation  with  complications  obviously  carries 
the  risk  of  these  complications,  hence  the  statistics  show  a  considerable 
mortality.t  Union  of  the  symphysis  in  these  traumatic  cases  is  satis- 
factory and  function  is  good,  as  a  rule. 

FRACTURE  OF  THE  ACETABULUH 

That  fracture  of  the  acetabulum,  especially  of  the  back  edge,  may 
occur,  is  beyond  doubt.  Such  fracture  is  essentially  a  complicatioo  of 
posterior  luxation  of  the  hip. 

•  Sine*  the  above  was  written  I  have  wired  one  case  of  symphyas  sept- 
ration.  The  interval  was  oripnally  l!j  to  2  inches.  The  tearing  was  betwe« 
cortilaj^c  and  hone,  withgreat  periosteal  stripping.    The  denuded  bladder  was  inuc'- 

t  Cohn  {Bruns'  Beitraee,  1905,  xlv,  p.  589)  cites  one  case  of  hia  own  and  14  from 
the  literature.  Of  these,  there  were  6  cases  of  bladder  rupturee.  In  1  there  was  dot 
euppuratioD  with  prompt  recovery  on  incision:  S  cases  recovered.  In  4  therecoTETT 
wasperfect;  in  3  almost  perfect;  in  I  the  result  is  not  stated. 

Le  Groe  Clark  has  called  attention  to  the  frequency  of  clot  suppuratioii  >n  tbe 
pubic  injuries  (cited  by  Stimson). 
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Its  existence  is  inferred  from:  (a)  Crepitus  in  reduction;  (b) 
recurrence  after  reduction. 

There  are  no  signs  beyond  this,  unless  the  skiagraph  happens  to 
tell  us  something.    The  di^nosis  is  largely  ,. — ,^ 
a  matter  of  inference. 

Reduction.— Effective  reduction  of  a  re-  ^ 
luxated  hip,   and  fixation  in  the  reduced 
position  for  more  than    the  average  time, 
constitute  our  means  of  defense. 

So  far  as  can  be  learned,  these  means 
are  efficient. 

Reluxation  of  the  hip  or  chronic  luxa- 
tion is,  at  the  worst,  excessively  rare. 

FRACTURES  THROUGH  THE  ACETABUI.UH 
Of  this  lesion  we  have  two  forms^ — a 
smashing  of  the  acetabulum  and  a  pene- 
tration of  the  joint  by  the  femoral  head 

("central  luxation").* 

The  simple  smashing  apparently  occurs 
from  force  exerted  through  the  femur,  not     uium^'foree"i™i™*iiii^'''ii^'i^h 
severe  enough  todrivetheheadthrough.     As     Jom/  *^""''  *i"*e"™."p«'"<i 
to  lines  of  fracture,  information  given  us 

by  the  3;-ray  in  two  cases  of  mine  and  two  published  plates  seems 
enough  to  suggest,  if  not  to  prove,  a  general  type — a  fracture  line 
oblique  upward  and  forward. 

In  younger  patients  the  lines  of  epiphyseal  junction  may  be  followed. 

If  we  have  mere  smashing  without  penetration,  there  are  but  a 
few  signs,  namely: 

(1)  Lateral  mobility  in  the  joint,  brought  out  by  shoving  on  the 
trochanter  and  pulling  out  on  a  perineal  sling,  alternately. 

(2)  Possible  crepitus  on  this  test  or  on  flexion  and  extension,  or  on 
rotation  of  the  leg  as  a  whole. 

No  landmarks  seem  to  be  of  use.  In  only  one  ease  of  mine  the  diag- 
nosis was  made  beforehand  on  the  above  signs  (with  sign  No.  2  doubtful), 
and  was  confirmed  by  the  x-ray. 

There  is  not  necessarily  any  shortening. 

The  trochanter  may  be  les.s  than  normally  prominent. 

The  lesion  is  likely  to  be  confused  not  with  other  pelvis  fractures, 
but  with  fractures  at  the  hip.  As  distinguishing  signs,  the  following 
may  be  given: 

•Of  recent  reported  caaes,  may  be  cit«d;  Wilms:  Deut.  Zeit.  f.  Chir,  1904, 
Ira,  Nob.    5,  6.     Schroeder    (49  collected  caaes):  ref.in  Jour.  Amer.  Med.  Assoc., 
iger:  Deut-  Zeit.  f.  Chir.,  \xxi.  Nos.  5,  8,  1904,  S.487.    A.E. 
Med.  Jour.,  Nov.  13,  1909,  p.  953. 
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Fracture  through  the  Acetabulum.— 

(a)  No  shortening — or  next  to  none. 

(6)  There  is  no  disturbance  of  landmarks  save  for  less  promi- 
nence of  the  trochanter. 


(c)  There  is  not  apt  to  be  any  fixed  inversion  or  everaon. 

(d)  Mobility  of  the  joint  is  pretty  near  the  normal. 
Hip  Fracture. — 

(a)  Restriction  of  mobihty  characterizes  impacted  fracture  of 
the  femoral  neck. 


(6)  Loose  mobility  with  outward  rolling  of  the  foot  belongs  to 

uvimpacted  fracture  of  the  neck. 
(c)   Crepitus  tells  nothing  as  between  loose  neck  fracture  and 

the  acetabular  lesion,  but^ — 
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(d)  There  is  always  up  and  down  mobility  in  loose  neck 
fracture,  and  it  is  easily  demonstrated,  as  a  rule,  by  inter- 
mittent traction  downward.     Sometimes,  however,  muscle 
spasm  hinders  this  test  unless  ether  is  given. 
Reduction  Treatment. — To  be  guided  by  the  i-ray. 
Mostly  there  is  nothing  to  reduce.     If  there  is,  strong  traction  down 
and  out  is  indicated. 

Obviously,  immobilization  is  called  for. 

I  have  used  moderate  traction  (Buck's  extension)  also,  and  in  one 
case  (see  foot-note)  lateral  traction  outward  as  well,  to  overcome  the 
tendency  to  displacement  inward. 
The  tendency  is  to  rapid  healing. 

Results. — I  know  nothing  in  detail  except  as  to  two  cases  of  my 
own.  Of  these,  one  had  some  little  stiffness.  The  other  showed  an 
absolutely  perfect  result.* 

Fracture  with  Penetration  of  the  Acetabulum^  "Central  Luxation 

OF  THE   HiP" 

Rarely,  cases  are  recorded  in  which  the  head  of  the  femur  has  not 
only  split  the  acetabulum,  but  has  actually  penetrated  it,  so  that  the 
head  comes  to  lie  inside  the  pelvis.  Great  force  is  required,  and  there 
are  very  apt  to  he  intrapelvic  complications,  often  fatal. 

Despite  certain  classifications  of  recent  years,  "central  luxation  of 
the  hip  "  is  not  to  be  separated  definitely  from  acetabular  fractures  with 
fractures  through  the  arch.  Penetration  of  the  pelvis  by  the  femoral 
head  may  occur  with  very  extensive  associated  fracture  or  without 
any;f  when  the  acetabulum  is  smashed  in,  the  pubic  arch  must  give 
way  almost  necessarily. 

For  the  mechanism  of  this  fracture  we  have  little  to  guide  us  save 
an  experiment  by  Virevaux,  who  succeeded  experimentally  in  producing 

:   Fall  from  a 
there  was  sligl 

Q  the  trochanter,  a  displacement  of  hi  to  %  inch  inward,  with  a  distinct, 
soft  click.  ProviBional  diannosis,  fracture  of  rim  of  acetabulum.  Very  slight 
swelling  and  ecchymosie  about  the  region  of  the  femoral  vessels.  The  x-ray 
shows  a  fracture  of  the  pelvis  just  anterior  to  (possibly  through)  the  acetabulum. 

As  soon  as  this  diagnoeis  was  made  and  confirmed,  the  treatment  was  insti- 
tuted of  longitudinal  traction  with  outward  traction  exerted  by  a  band  across  the 
adductors,  to  which  a  pulIey-weLght  was  hitched. 

An  z-ray  plate  of  May  11th  showed  an  entire  disappearance  of  the  deformity 
showD  in  the  first  plate.  On  examination  there  is  now  no  click  or  mobility.  "1  he 
apparatus  was  removed  at  the  end  of  four  weelis. 

May  16,  190S:    Up  in   a  chair, 

September,  1908:  Walking  about  with  limp  or  shortening  or  limitation  of 
motion.     Is  at  work.     A  perfect  hip. 

January,  1909:  Is  working  as  a  teamster  without  any  disability.  All  moiioDs 
of  the  hip  are  normal. 

t  There  is  a  central  luxation  of  the  hip  recorded  in  which  the  head  is  driven 
through  the  obturator  foramen. 
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this  lesion  by  force  applied  to  the  trochanter  directly,  without  abduction 
or  adduction  of  the  limb.  In  three  other  like  experiments  he  succeeded 
in  producing  acetabular  fractures,  but  without  penetration.  It  is 
certain  that  the  force  is  necessarily  applied  through 
I  the  femur,  though  not  neces.sarily  through  a  blow 

on  the  trochanter.    For  instance,  in  Kronlein's  case,' 
y|  the  only  case  on  record  of  fnlaieral  "central  luxa- 

tion," the  injury  resulted  from  a  fall  in  which  the 
,     /       I  patient  landed  on  both  feet. 

4t^       /  The  lesion  varies,  of  course.     Essentially  it  does 

not  differ  from  that  of  the  smashing  of  the  ace- 
_  tabulum   in  which   the   force   has  not   sufficed  to 

duiiiT™' ™per^l^on     producc  penetration. 

heinoiTiu«e"m"'^wc  As  to  lesions  of  soft  parts,  we  may  have  none, 

f™:iurB.  jijj,  jjjg  pelvic  fascia  is  strong.     Rupture  of  the  gut 

has  been  recorded  as  a  complication  of  the  penetrating  lesion. 

There  is  a  case  on  record  (Morel-Lavallfe)  where  the  autopsy  showed 
not  only  penetration  of  the  pelvis, 
but   also  direct   pressure  on  the 
obturator    nerve,    explaining   the 
severe  pain  complained  of. 

Diagnosis. — The    signs    given  _ 

for  acetabular  smashing  without  ""^ 
penetration  are  equally  cedent  here. 
The  loss  of  prominence  of  the 
trochanter,  the  slackening  of  the 
tense  fascia  lata,  etc.,  are  present 
in  even  greater  degree. 

There  may  be  outward  rota- 
tion, with  loss  of  movement  at  the 
hip,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
position  may  not  be  abnormal  at 
all,  and  motions  may  be  very  free. 
Rectal  examination  showing 
the  prominence  of  the  head  (and 
possibly  its  rotation  with  the 
shaft)  may  be  of  assistance  in 
riifl('nn<!ii  ^'«-  70i.-R«l.ic.ion  of  ihe  «'"VJJ";£ 

UiaglluSJ^.  f■^g^^    ^,.  pulljnK  out  on  the  upp^r  rnu  <>•  \°f 

There     is    apt    to    be,    in    these       coun,ertrJ^fonon'he^"5i<"al'lhr^I«"'« 

cases,  a  good  deal  of  intrapelvic     "'^^'''V'™'''*""'^^^'"!!''"  **"''^''°'°' 
hemorrhage,    not  necessarily    in- 
volving lai^e  vessels.     The  only  sign  of  this  is  dullness  on  percussion 
about  and  above  the  groins. 

The  sketch  shown  in  Fig.  700  shows  the  sort  of  pattern  of  dullness 
•Kronlein:   "Die  I.ehre  von  den  Luxationen,"  Deut.  Chir.   1882,  Lief  26,  S- 25. 
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we  are  apt  to  find.  This  case  was  a  fracture  of  both  rami,  not  of  the 
acetabulum,  but  the  pattern  will  serve. 

Treatment. — Obviously,  it  is  desirable  to  reduce  the  displacement  of 
the  femoral  head  and  then  treat  the  fracture  of  the  pubic  arch  in  the 
usual  way. 

This  does  not  seem  to  have  been  the  treatment  of  record  in  the  cases 
ot  which  I  have  seen  the  reports,  but  this  is  mainly,  no  doubt,  because 
the  cases  have  not  been  seen  early,  or,  if  seen  early,  have  been  in  no 
condition  for  active  interference. 

Reduction  must  obviously  be  by  traction  down  and  out,  with  rota- 
tory movements  to  clear  the  way.  A  cushion  between  the  legs  to  act 
as  a  fulcrum  over  which  the  head  of  the  bone  may  be  pried  out, 
has  been  suggested. 

Katz*  has  proposed  reposition  by  pressure  from  the  rectum.  This 
seems  probably  impractical  (there  are  no  cases  to  support  it),  and  it 
seems  possibly  apt  to  inflict  further  dam^e;  force  exerted  through 
the  femur  seems  more  promising. 

Simon  {loc.  cit.)  says  that  only  light  traction  is  indicated,  and  that 
the  therapy  is  that  of  pelvic  fracture  in  general,  and  not  directed  to  this 
particular  lesion.  I  can  recognize  no  treatment  of  pelvic  fracture  in 
general;  it  seems  to  me  that  we  must  individualize  more. 

It  seems  probable  that  traction  on  the  femur  downward  and  outward 
would  render  after-treatment  more  effectual. 

Prognosis. — The  possibility  of  good  functional  results  in  such  cases 
is  illustrated  by  Lendrick's  case,t  in  which  a  man  no  longer  young  was 
involved  in  the  overturning  of  a  coach,  but  had  so  recovered  as  to  be 
able  to  take  long  tramping  trips  in  German  fashion.  He  died  of 
phthisis,  and  the  autopsy  showed  the  femoral  head  driven  through  into 
the  pelvis,  where  a  new  bony  cavity  had  been  formed.  Both  pubes  and 
ischium  had  been  smashed. 


FRACTURE  OF  THE  TUBER  ISCHII  (ALONE) 
I  have  no  doubt  that  this  fracture  may  occur.     I  have  seen  a  num- 
ber of  cases  in  which  this  diagnosis   had    been   made,  but    none  in 
which  it  was  justified;   in  each  case  the  skiagraph  proved  a  fracture 
of  the  ptdnc  as  well  as  the  ischial  ramus. 

Obviously,  a  real  fracture  loosening  the  tuber  ischii  could  be  definitely 
detected  by  bimanual  examination,  i.  e.,  with  the  forefinger  in  the 
rectum  and  the  thumb  (and  the  other  hand)  outside. 

Treatment  could  do  nothing  beyond  immobilization,  and  for  this 
purpose  rest  in  bed  with  any  apparatus  securing  the  comfort  of  the 
patient  would  suffice. 
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I  know  nothing  of  the  results:  there  is  no  obvious  reason  why  they 
should  not  be  good. 

FRACTURE  OF  THE  ILIAC  CREST 
These  fractures  are  rather  common.     They  occur  always,  it  seems, 
from  direct  violence  exerted,  as  a  blow  or  as  pressure,  from  the  side. 
The  lesion  is  a  separation  of  the  iliac  crest  through  any  part  of  its 
length   (see   Fig.   702),   and   to  a  varjang  depth.     I   have  seen  one 
case  in  which  there  was  at  least  a  suspicion  that  the  separation  was 
of  part  of  the  narrow  shell  of  epiphysis  that  runs  along  the  crest. 
Displacement  is  always  inward. 

Diagnosis  rests  on  the  local  soreness  and  swelling,  on  the  palpable 
displacement,  on  crepitus,  and,  for  con- 
firrrialion,  on  the  X-ray. 

Mobility  and  crepitus  are  obtainable 
only  very  early;  this  fracture  "glues 
down"  very  early  (like  breaks  of  the 
nose,  of  the  ribs,  etc.). 

Treatment. — Real  reduction  seems  to 
be  impracticable.  The  best  thing  to  be 
done  is  to  secure  rest.  A  light  swathe 
must  obviously  increase  displacement  by 
pressure  toward  the  middle  line.  The 
best  thing  that  we  can  do,  therefore,  is 
to  immobilize  with  a  loose  swathe  and 
support  the  fragment  with  pillows  and 
sand-bags. 

As   noted   above,   fixation  by  callus 
Fi(«.    702.~Fr«ciiire    of   cnmt     occufs  carly.     When  It  has  occurred,  a 
oniium  (Warren  MuMum,  ipecimen     ^jgjjt,  swathe  Can  do  HO  Harm  and  is  com- 
fortable. 
Fixation  must  be  continued  until  consolidation  is  firm  enough  to 
resist  the  pull  of  the  abdominal  muscles  which  are  attached  to  this 
edge  of  the  ihum.     This  means  three  to  four  weeks. 

Results.— .\pparently,  no  disability  occurs  beyond  tempiorary  sore- 
ness. Some  deformity  may  persist,  but  is  usually  slight,  and  seems  to 
be  of  no  consequence. 

SEPARAnON  OR  FRACTURE  OF  THE  ANTERIOR-SUPERIOR  SPINE 
A  rare  injury.  The  one  case  I  have  seen  was,  like  all  those  reported, 
from  muscle  action.  The  process  gives  origin  to  the  powerful  sartorius 
muscle.  In  this  case  the  man — a  young  fellow  of  nineteen  years— was 
sprint-racing,  when  "something  gave  way."  He  did  not  fall,  but  could 
not  run  the  race  out.     When  seen,  he  showed  a  slight  thickening  below 
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the  normal  side  of  the  iliac  spine,  and  a  movable  fragment  could  be 
made  out,  displaced  downward,  but  not  displaced  far.  There  was 
pain  on  active  attempt  to  lift  the  thigh,  as  well  as  oq  pressure  on  the 
injured  region.  Fixation  gave  prompt  union  (perhaps  fibrous,  but 
solid),  and  he  soon  regained  approximately  normal  use  of  the  leg. 
The  lesion  seems  not  to  be  one  of  any  gravity  as  to  end-results. 
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LANDHARKS  OF  THE  PELVIS  AND  HIP 

Landmarks. — Externally,  we  may  readily  distinguish — 
Anterior-superior  spine. — Its  position  is  obvious  save  in  very  stout 
persons,  in  whom  it  may  be  overlaid  with  pendulous  abdomiual  fat, 
which  must  be  lifted  up  before  it  can  be  found.     (See  Figs.  703,  704, 
705.)     The  "spine"  is  not  always  sharp;  some- 
times it  is  not  even  definite  enough  to  pve  an 
accurate  point  of  measurement,  but  it  is  always 
palpable. 

The  putnc  spine:  the  outer  termination  of  the 
rough  superior  border  or  crest  of  the  sjinphyris 
pubis. 

Poupart's  ligament,  connecting  the  iliac  and 
the  pubic  spines. 

Symphysis. — The  symphysis  is  always  pal- 
pable, but  too  vague  in  outline  to  be  of  much 
use  as  a  landmark. 

Ramus  of  Ischium. — This  is  always  palpable 
—externally  in  the  perineum,  internally  per 
vaginam  or  by  rectum. 

Tuber  lackii. — Always   palpable,  but  under 
heavy  fat  masses  it  is  very  apt  not  to  be  useful 
for  measurements.* 
of  ihe'froni'S'The^w'iw?,'^  Posterior-superioT  spine,  the  back  end  of  the 

™Ct,  "'midiiLa^*'^mBn*     i'l^c  crcst— not  always  palpable,  but  the  most 
wiMrior^inM"  M3"'pubic     distinct  prominence  posteriorly. 
Ki'SSin's*  ''"^  "  ""'  "'  Trochanter    Major. — Palpable    always   as  a 

bony  point  of  resistance ;  usually  its  outlines  may 
be  made  out.     Its  normal  relations  are  indicated  in  Fig.  706. 

Often  the  digital  fossa  may  be  made  out.  (See  Fig.  781.)  The 
fact  that  it  is  a  definite  hollow  on  the  sound  side,  not  on  the  injured  one, 
ia  of  value  as  showing  damage,  particularly  in  hip  fractures. 

FrorU  of  Joint.—The  anterior  portion  of  the  hip  has  no  landmarks, 
properly  speaking,  but  marked  fullness  over  or  near  the  joint  (see  Fig- 
783)  is  of  value  as  indicating  probable  fracture  of  the  neck  or,  rarely, 

'  The  tuber  ischii  and  the  r* 
or  vagina — a  point  of  no  vaJue  ii 
tions  of  pelvic  fracture. 
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joint  effusion.  Fullness  from  these  causes  is  lower  down  than  that  some- 
times seen  with  fractures  of  the  pubic  ramus. 

Fascia  Lata. — The  fascia  is  hardly  a  landmark,  but  the  disappearance 
of  the  resistance  it  furnishes,  as  felt  above  the  trochanter  or  near  the 
knee  (see  Fig.  782),  is  proof  presumptive  of  dislocation  or  of  fracture 
somewhere   between   the   hip  and  the  knee- 
joint. 

Reference  to  the  diagrams  will  make  de- 
scription of  these  landmarks  and  their  iden- 
tification unnecessary.  It  may  be  noted 
that  the  anterior-superior  spine  may  be,  in 
obese  elderly  subjects,  far  above  the  fold  that 
usually  corresponds  to  Poupart's  ligament 
(see  Fig.  704),  and  that  in  such  subjects  the 
pubic  spine  may  only  be  discoverable  by 
running  the  hand  under  the  pendulous  fold 
of  abdominal  fat. 

In  utilizing  these  landmarks  we  usually  „,  ^    .    .      . 

,        .,        ,  ,p      .  ^.  .       ^.  .-'  Fig.   -W.— The   londmarks 

make  the  following  routme  exammation  m  instoutpereon.arefoumfmuch 
every  case  of  suspected  pelvic  injury  or  hip  ^^MmnriTiif^  oi  c™KSl^ 
damage.  The  patient  is  laid  on  the  back,  so  hSiiy''"t^i^Stiy'^MK^'  Ih^ 
that  the  hips  lie  square  (a  line  l)etween  ante-  ',•"1?] nlli'unrammoniv'nmJi'aiT 
rior-superior  spines  runs  at  right  angles  to  the  J^ Jj"  ,'h|^  |^"^n,^iiV*  ""'*'  "* 
vertical  line  of  the  trunk  and  legs),  and  the 

pelvis  lies  fiat  on  the  table  (i.  e.,  the  lumbar  region  and  the  posterior 
spines  nearly  in  contact  with  the  table). 

Then  the  position  of  the  thigh  is  noted,  whether  flexed,  abducted 
or  adducted,  or  rotated  in  either  direction,  and  we  note  whether  this 
position  is  one  of  comfortable  choice  merely,  or  one  fixed  by  muscle 
spasm  or  ligamentous  or  bony  restric- 
tion. 

Then  we  measure  the  length  of  leg, 
measuring  from  anterior-superior  spine 
to  interna!  malleolus  (or  sole  of  foot  at 
:  the  heel).  (Fig.  709). 

This  measurement  to  be  of  value 
must  be  with  the  pelvis  square  and 
with  the  two  legs  in  like  relation  of 
angle  to  the  pelvis.  Any  abduction  or 
adduction  changes  the  measurement  (see 
Fig.  711),  and  with  legs  parallel,  but  pelvis  not  "square,"  the  doubled 
error  may  be  considerable. 

Then  we  place  the  thumbs  on  the  anterior  spines  right  and  left  and 
palpate,  first,  the  repon  above  the  trochanter,  to  determine  the  relative 
tension  of  the  fascia  lata,  right  and  left;  second,  the  trochanter  itself, 
27 
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notii^  displacement  upward  or  outward  or  backward,  also  general 
thickening  and  obliteration  oF  the  groove  at  the  back  (the  digital  fosea), 
which  is  ordinarily  to  be  felt  even  in  fat  people  if  felt  for  in  this  way. 
The  practised  hand  can  almost  instantly  appreciate  changes  of 
relation  in  such. examination.  For  the  less  practised  band  and  for 
purposes  of  record  we  have  two  artificial  methods — the  Roser-Nflaton 
line  and  Bryant's  triangle.  The  N^laton  line,  as  it  is  usually  called  in 
this  country,  is  a  line  drawn  from  the  anterior-superior  spine  to  the  tuber 
ischii;  during  the  drawing  the  hip  is  flexed  45  degrees.  This  line  just 
strikes  the  top  of  the  trochanter  unless  this  trochanter  is  displaced. 

The  trouble  with  the  line  is  that  the  tuber  ischii  is  not  always  readily 
defined,  and  that  even  with  the  ends  fixed,  the  line  so  drawn,  across  a 
fat  hip  especially,  may  vary  greatly  with  variations  in  the  position  of 
the  operator's  head  and  eye. 

Anatomically,  it  is  all  right;  cbnically,  it 
is  nearly  worthless,  save  in  the  hands  of  the 
expert  who  does  not  need  it.  {Fig.  710). 

Bryant's  "triangle,"  on  the  other  hand, 
is  of  real  use.  This  measurement  is  made  by 
dropping  a  perpendicular  from  the  anterior- 
superior  spine,  as  the  patient  lies  on  his  back, 
and  marking  it  on  the  skin.  At  right  angles 
to  this  line  a  line  is  drawn  to  it  from  the 
trochanter,  and  another  line,  completing  the 
triangle,  from  trochanter  to  anterior-superior 
spine.  (See  Fig.  712.)  The  length  of  this 
last  line  varies  with  injuries,  and  the  differ- 
i«hi'uni''.'"Tho"ri»»™ho'^s  the  pnco  may  be  of  use,  but  the  second  line,  com- 
IiriM."'  ""  '™"""-'""""''f  pared  right  and  left,  gives  an  absolute  index 
of  the  amount  of  shortening.  It  measures 
only  shortening  between  acetabulum  and  trochanter — i.  c,  it  is  negative 
except  in  fractures  of  head  or  neck  or  dislocation,  or  the  rare  acetabular 
fractures.     (See  under  Hip  Luxations  for  illustrations.) 


SACRO-ILUC  JOINT 

This  is  a  very  strong  articulation — one  that,  by  its  shape,  permita 
little  motion  so  long  as  any  of  its  strong  ligaments  are  intact.  In 
serious  fractures  of  the  pelvis  we  may  have  diastasis  of  this  joint  as  a 
complication. 

Actual  uncomplicated  luxation  rarely  occurs  in  cases  that  survive 
the  original  injury.  Now  and  again  we  see  cases  of  sprain  of  tbifl 
joint.  They  show  local  tenderness,  pain  on  weight-bearing,  pain  on 
flexion  of  the  hip,  and  pain  on  pressing  in  from  either  side  on  the  iliac 
crests. 
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The  lesion  results  from  falls  on  or  about  the  hip. 

The  treatment  is  rest  in  bed,  with  sand-bag  support  to  the  pelvis 
at  either  side,  a  pad  or  pillow  under  the  lumbar  spine,  and  a  snug  swathe 
about  the  hips;   after  this,  support  by  a  belt  carried  lielow  the  crest 
of  the  ilium  on  cither  side  and  worn  tight  is  effi- 
cient {Fig.  708). 

The  prc^osis  is  good,  recovery  ensuing 
after  lameness  of  some  weeks.*  There  is  little 
tendency  of  definitely  traumatic  cases  to  go  on 
to  the  chronic  sacro-iliac  relaxation  we  sometimes 
see. 

Chronic  sacro-iliac  luxation,  or  really  relaxa- 
tion,   is    more    frequent.     This   complaint,   well 
attested  in  certain  cases,  has  attained  a  promi- 
nence of  late  which  is  probably  in  part  fictitious     ,(,«  Tine^idi^'^ol^^ 
— this  prominence  represents  the  usual  psychic     fom^uvl,'"  j^^^'pei" 
reaction  when    a    condition   previously   ignored     <hfmea  ■rii«uiar  aurfue. 

comes  to  be  recognized.  hrWiKl  it  entirely  devoted 

In   the  clean-cut  cases  we  have  much  local      "  *""""  "'" '""  """' 

lameness  and  various  radiatitig  pains  of  hips  and  thighs,  with  much 

disability.     Pain  on  pressure  inward  on  the  ilia,  tenderness  over  the 

joints   on  either  side,  and  relief  of  discomfort  on   applying   support 

beneath  the  upper  part  of  the  sacrum  as  the  patient  lies  on  a  table 

are  the  diagnostic    features.      The  displacement 

seems   to  be  usually  a    rocking  backward  of  the 

sacrum  in  the  iliac  mortise. 

The  cases  give  at  times  a  history  of  trauma, 
but  the  condition  is  one  essentially  dependent  on 
the  relaxation  of  the  sacro-iliac  ligaments,  not 
uncommonly,  perhaps  not  abnormally,  associated 
with  pregnancy  or  with  general  laxity  of  tissues. 
Trauma  is  not  the  common  cause. 

The  treatment  is  rest  in  bed  with  sacral  sup- 
port, then  application  of  some  form  of  pelvic  girdle 
to  be  worn  until  recovery  is  practically  complete. 

Sacro-iliac  Luxation 
This,  or  oftener  subluxation,  occurs  not  uncom- 
'^"''    '""iuSi*    '"'""*    monly  as  a  complication  of  pelvic  fractures,  espe- 
cially, it  seems,  in  the  cases  of  fracture  of  one  or  both 
rami,  produced  by  anteroposterior  pressure. 

Similar  damage  may  attend  disastasis  at  the  symphysis  caused  by 

■  In  one  case  I  have  Been  suppuration  follow  such  a  condition — euppuration  in 
which  no  evidence  of  tuberclt  bacilli  was  found  in  pus,  which  was  also  Hterile  aa  to 
other  organisms.     This  case  ia  probably  noteworthy  only  as  a  curiosity. 
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Spreading  of  the  legs.  Such  damage  may  be  of  one  or  of  both  sides. 
There  is  but  one  case  (Dubreuil)  of  clean-cut  diastasis  of  the  siinphjfis 
and  of  both  aacro-iliac  joints.  Even  here  there  was  associated  fracture. 
Such  diastasis,  of  one  or  both  sides,  calls  for  the  application  of  a  tight 
compressing  swathe.  All  cases  of  dcnible  diastasis  up  to  date  seem  to 
have  been  fatal  from  associated  intrapelvic  and  intra-abdomiDal  injury, 
or  tearing  of  the  iliac  vessels. 

In  case  we  have  diastasis  of  the  symphysis  in  front  and  of  the  sacro- 
iliac joint  of  the  same  side  behind,  we  may  have  a  displacement  not 
unlike  that  met  with  in  "double  fracture/'  namely,  a  displacemmt 
upward  of  the  whole  side  of  the  pelvis.  This  occurs  apparently  from  a 
tall  on  one  foot,  usually.*  A  number  of  such  cases  are  on  record. 
They  are  not  necessarily  very  serious,  except  through  complications. 

Salleront  had  two  such  cases  which  recovered  after  reduction. 

Reduction  is  by  traction  downward  by  hand,  kept  up  by  weight 
extension.     A  weight  of  25  to  50  pounds  is  not  too  much. 

The  cases  are  treated  until  union  is  relatively  solid  (i,  e.,  for  about 
a  month). 

Results. — I  have  no  experience  with  this  lesion,  and  the  cases 
recorded  give  little  detail  as  to  results.  It  seems  unlikely  that  so  ex- 
tensive a  lesion,  even  if  well  repaired,  could  ever  fail  to  leave  behind 
some  sacro-iliac  weakness  at  least,  but  the  prognosis  with  tolerable 
reduction  seems  to  be  rather  good. 

Sacral  Fracture 
Sacral  fracture  is  one  variant  in  this  general  class  of  injuries  of  the 
pelvic  ring.  It  occurs  but  rarely.  The  fracture  is  in  approximately 
vertical  line,  close  to  the  sacro-iliac  joint.  (See  Fig.  091.)  So  far  as 
published  data  go,  it  seems  to  have  no  tUrect  signs  by  which  we  may 
distinguish  it  from  fracture  of  the  ilium  just  on  the  other  side  of  the 
joint,!  And  it  seems  to  differ  in  no  way  as  regards  prognosis. 

57. 

i,  p.  34. 
Jnace  of 

independent  transverse  eacral  fractur 
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CHAPTER  XXII 

HIP  DISLOCAHON 

Despite  its  prominence  in  the  text-books  and  tlie  literature,  disloca- 
tion of  the  hip  is  an  uncommon  lesion.  The  fascination  of  the  compli- 
cated problems  of  reduction  has  led  to  much  painstaking  research  and 


Fii.  70e.— Meuunmcnt  from  snlerior-auperior  fipine  lo  lip  of  intemiJ  mnjiailiii. 

to  an  emphasis  which  the  lesion,  from  a  practical  point  of  view,  hardly 
warrants. 

The  catalogue  of  the  Boston  City  Hospital  (an  institution  shoeing 
a  very  large  array  of  unselected  accident  cases)  shows,  in  the  last  twenty- 


eight  years,  62  cases  of  hip  luxation  to  8fi9  cases  of  fracture  of  the 
femoral  neck;  the  possible  error,  owing  to  uncorrected  provisional 
diagnoses  and  to  enthusiasm  for  "operable"  cases,  would,  if  corrected, 
show  an  even  smaller  proportion  of  actual  luxations. 
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Hip  dislocations  are  characteristically  a  lesion  of  adult  life,  rare, 
though  not  unknown,  in  children. 

As  a  consequence  of  their  greater  exposure  to  severe  trauma,  men, 
rather  than  women,  are  liable  to  the  injury,  and  for  the  same  reasoD 
young  men  and  the  middle-aged,  rather  than  the  more  elderly. 

The  hip  lesion  that  usually  occurs  in  advanced  years  is  not  luxation, 
but  fracture  of  the  femoral  neck;    in  the  earlier  years  there  is  more 
nearly  an  even  proportion  between  the  two 
lesions. 

Dislocations  of  the  hip  are  safely  divisi- 
ble into  posterior  and  anterior  displace- 
ments. Beyond  this  the  classifications 
diverge  widely,  and  it  is  hard  to  be  sure 
what  is  meant  by  the  individual  reporter, 
for  some  of  the  classes  are  based  not  only 
on  the  actual  position  of  the  femoral  head, 
but  also  on  assumptions  as  to  hotc  il 
reached  this  position. 

The  wise  classification  seems  to  rest  on 
the  position  of  the  head. 

That  is  about  all  we  can  make  out. 
Theories  of  transit  in  rotation,  etc.,  diverge 
too  widely  for  consideration  in  practice. 

It  is  not  even  worth  while  to  he  over- 
precise  in  classification  of  position.  In  any 
individual  case  the  position  is  to  some 
extent  liable  to  change  with— or  even 
without — gentle  manipulation.  Moreover, 
very  exact  determination  of  position,  even 
if  possible,  is  of  no  moment  so  far  as  the 
all-important  matter  of  reduction  is  con- 
cerned. 

The  type  of  displacement  depends  on 

the  relation  of  the  displaced  head  to  the 

socket  and  to  the  ligaments. 

K'v^Jy'cSnsVj^Biteln^m^nT"*'  Bigclow*  has  fixed  for  all  time  the  very 

important  r6Ie   of    the   Y-ligament,    The 

matter  of  first  importance  in  luxation  is  whether  the  head  has  escaped 

so  as  to  lie  in  front  of  or  behind  the  plane  of  this  ligament. 

The  division  into  posterior  and  anterior  forms  includes  all  eases 
save  those  very  rare  "irregular"  ones,  where  the  strong  ligaments  are 
torn  loose,  in  which  any  position  may  be  assumed,  and  those,  hardly 

*  Bigelow,  H.  J. :  "  The  Mechanism  of  DidoralioD  and  Fracture  ot  tlif  Hip, 
with  tlie  Rwiiiction  of  Ihe  Dialocations  by  the  Flexion  Method,"  Philadelphis. 
Henry  C.  Lea  &  Co.,  ISliU. 


il]y,  when  Ihe  lera  lir  imrnjld,  nhorl- 
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leas  rare,  of  "central"  luxation,  in  which  fracture  of  the  pelvis  at  the 
acetabulum  permits  the  entrance  of  the  femoral  head  into  the  cavity 
of  the  pelvis*  or  in  which  the  head  is  driven  through  the  obturator 
foramen. 

Posterior  displacements  include  the  dorsal  (including  everted  dorsal) 
and  the  ischiatic  type-t 

Anterior  luxations  include  the  pubic,  suprapubic,  obturator,  and 
perineal  forms. 


POSTERIOR  DISLOCATIONS 

These  are  far  the  conmioner  class.  They  may  occur  as  a  result  of 
falls,  but  most  often  as  a  result  of  crushing  injuries,  as  in  cases  where 
a  laborer  is  caught  by  a  caving  bank  or  is  borne  down  from  behind  by  a 
falling  bale  or  cask. 

The  exact  mechanism  is  not  always  clear,  and  here,  as  usually, 
experiments  on  the  cadaver  help  but  little,  tor  the  resisting  action  of 
muscles  has  a  definite  bearing  on  the  result. 

We  do  know,  however,  that  sharp  inward  rotation  of  the  partly 
flexed  and  adducted  leg  may  be  a  sufficient  cause  ahrK,  and  that  a 
direct  backward  thrust  is  often  the  apparent  cause. 

AUis  has  ingeniously  explained  how  backward  thrust  of  necessity 
involves  adduction  and  rotation  inward. { 

Probably  this  scheme  holds  true  for  slow-acting  forces.  It  seems 
probable,  however,  that  a  quick  thrust  backward,  acting  as  a  direct  thrust 
only,  may  also  produce  a  backward  luxation. 

•  Describpd  under  Pelvic  Fraelures. 

t  The  classic  forms  of  luxation  usuaUy  described  are — dor5ftl,  iaeliiatic,  obtura- 
tor, pubic,  with  varioua  subclassiiicBtioDS,  and  with  vfiriuus  forms  cittseed  as 
atypical. 

I  Allis,  Oecar  A.:  "An  Inquiry  into  the  Difficulties  Encountered  in  the  Reduc- 
tion of  Dislocations  of  the  Hip"  (Urosa  Prize  Essay),  Philadelphia,  1896  (pp.  85-87). 
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Ordinarily,  the  position  in  which  the  victim  is  caught  wiU  be  found 
to  have  been  substantially  that  of  Fig.  714.  Here  adductioiijiDwanj, 
rotation,  and  backward  thrust  all  ad  together. 

The  important  factor  in  producing  rupture  of  the  capsule  is  inicard 
rotation.  In  inward  rotation  the  head  is  pried  downward  and  back- 
ward against  the  stretched  capsule.  Rupture  by  such  forced  rotation 
alone  may  commonly  be  produced  on  the  cadaver. 

It  is  probably  because  the  tear  in  the  capsule  is  constantly  so  pro- 
duced by  rotation  that  the  situation  of  the  tear  at  the  lower  back  part 
of  the  joint  is  relatively  constant  in  its  site. 

Obviously,  according  to  a  greater  or  a  less  degree  of  fiexion  at 
the  time  of  rupture,  the  tear  will  lie  a 
little  further  forward  or  a  Httle  farther 
back. 

When  the  capsule  is  once  torn,  inward 
rotation  tends  to  displace  the  head  do^n 
and  backward,  while  the  associated  back- 
ward thrust  in  the  line  of  the  adducted 
femur  tends  to  produce  backward,  or 
backward  and  upward,  luxation,  as  the 
case  may  be. 

After  the  head  of  the  bone  is  once  out 
of  the  socket  it  may  move  in  various 
directions  around  the  edge  of  the  socket, 
according  to  the  proportionate  role  played 
by  the  various  forces  acting. 

Moreover,  with  the  head  once  started 

toward  the  dorsum,  the  mere  weight  of 

the  leg  gives  force  enough  to  carry  the 

head  (the  end  of  the  short  arm  of  tlie 

o  craiElnV^md*'mn?"'tB!!r'''flex?oir,    '^^^''1  whicH  has  its  fulcrum  in  the  Y-liga- 

rii'M'^wirh'aMuc'i'ion'^'ihelefl''^^    mcut)  farther  upward.     Any  force  used 

in    picking    up    and    transporting    the 

patient  acts  similarly  to  displace  the  head  further  upward. 

Therefore,  any  attempt  at  exact  determination  of  the  forces  acting 
to  produce  the  given  result  is  futile.  The  head,  once  out,  may  go  in 
any  direction. 

Certain  checks  and  obstacles  (to  be  considered  later)  limit  the  up- 
ward progress  of  the  head.  Autopsy  findings  make  it  pretty  clear  that 
in  certain  cases  the  head  is  driven  through  the  capsule,  or  twisted 
through,  in  a  different  way  from  that  described,  since  they  show  the 
site  of  escape  of  the  head  to  have  occurred  above  and  behind.  This  is 
not,  however,  the  usual  route  of  escape  of  the  head  from  the  socket- 
Lesions. — Capsule. — The  capsule  is  ordinarily  torn  through  at  the 
back  part  at  op  below  the  site  of  insertion  of  the  obturator  intemus. 
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The  tear  varies  greatly  in  length,  largely  accordin);;  to  the  forces  acting 
after  the  head  has  left  the  socket.     It  varies  also  in  site,  being  near 
either  the  femoral  or  the  acetabular  insertion,  or 
running  irregularly  between  them. 

^fu3cles. — The  tendons  of  the  small  rotators  i 
are  in  close  relation  to  the  capsule,  and  arc  very 
apt  to  be  torn  with  it,  as  the  head  goes  out  or 
as  the  upward  progress  of  the  head  enlarges  the 
capsular  tear.  Obturator  extemus,  obturator 
intemus,  pyriformis,  and  quadratus  muscles  (or 
tendons)  have  all  been  found  torn  frequently; 
even  the  gluteus  maximus  is  torn  at  times.  In 
case  of  the  short  muscles  they  are  evidently  torn 
loose  by  direct  pressure  of  the  head,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  point  of  exit  any  one  may  be  torn,  or 
all  may  be  torn,  by  the  sweep  of  the  femoral  ""  'Y'iigninpni'.'""" 
head  upward,  or  they  may  all  escape  tearing, 
leaving  the  head  lying  behind  and  below  the  obturator  tendons,  or 
the  head  may  push  its  way  between  the  intact  obturator  intemus  and 
the  )ntact  pyriformis,  or  between  the  pyriformis 
and  the  gluteus  minimus,  mthout  tearing  either. 
.\dductors,  pectineus,  gracilis,  gluteus  maxi- 
mus, etc.,  may  also  suffer,  but  these  muscles  are 
probably  torn  rather  by  stretching  in  their  length 
than  by  direct  violence. 

Ijesions  of  nerves  ajid  vessels  are  noted  later. 
Position  of  the  Head. — Posterior  dislocations 
are  variously  divided:   perhaps  the  conservative 
classification  is  as  follows: 

High  dorsal — head  up,  behind;  definitely  on 
the  dorsum  ihi. 

Low  dorsal — head  about  between  the  ischiatic 
notch  and  the  joint.     This  is  the  common  type.* 

_  Everted  dorsal  t  (in  which  the  external  limb 

"miS"'and  "wmetJi^' 'b'     °^  *'^^  Y-ligament  is  torn);  the  head  lies  above 
jriitic    nerve:    T.   pjri-     the  joiflt  and  Well  toward  the  anterior-superior 
spine. 
Ischiatic  Litra(ion.— (Probably  the  same  as  Bigelow's  "  dorsal  below 

*  The  type  of  luxalioD  called  "anterior  oblique"  ia  that  in  vhich  the  head  lies 
aa  in  an  ordinary  dorsal,  but  the  femora!  neck  has  been  carried  up  across  the  acetab- 
ulum, and  the  thigh  crosses  it«  fellow  in  adduclion. 

Bigelow  produced  this  lesion  experimentally  only:   there  is  no  clinical  evidence 


fThere  is  an  especial  interest  attached  t«  the  "everted  dorsal"  luxation  in 
that  the  position  of  the  head  ia  about  that  of  the  "subspinous"  variety  ot  anterior 
luxation,  though  the  route  travereed  by  the  head  to  reach  this  position  is  exactly 
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the  tendon.")     This  class  takes  in  cases  in  which  the  head  bes  low  and 
displaced  backward  in  the  direction  of  the  ischiatic  notch,  or  further 
down  toward  the  tuber  ischii;  these  cases  are 
uncommon. 

It  is  to  the  credit  of  Malgaigjie  to  have 
shown  that  dislocations  "on  the  dorsum  ilii" 
hardly  ever  really  reach  the  dorsum,  and  that 
the  run  of  dislocations  he  hwer  than  we  ordin- 
arily think.  It  is  indisputable  that  the  bead 
only  rarely  passes  above  a  line  drawn  from  \he 
anterior-superior  spine  to  the  top  of  the  greater 
sciatic  notch.  (See  Fig.  717.)  The  miscon- 
ception in  this  regard  is  perhaps  in  part  due  U) 
C  the  fact  that  the  pelvis  in  standing  or  Ijing 

is  tilted :  a  dislocation  upward  goes  toward  a 
.L-  J!?F:J-J;~y.^*.^.Jr°.™     part  of  the  pelvis  that  the  anatomists  persis- 
tently call  backward,  which  lies,  in  fact,  wpiMnJ 
and  backward. 

Symptoms-^In  the  typical  dorsal  disloca- 
tions we  have  flexion  and  adduction,  with 
apparent  shortening  of  the  limb,  a  Bhortemng 
in  part  actual,  in  part  due  to  the  error  of 
mea.surement  in  the  presence  of  adduction. 
{See  Fig.  711.) 

There  is  usually  sharp  inversion— com- 
monly the  toes  rest  on  the  dorsum  of  the  sound  foot.  Inversion  is 
greatest  in  the  luxations  of  the  ischiatic  type,  less  in  those  high  up  on 


the  lip  of  Iho  luberosity  pi 

lerior  diBplacemcDU:  i.a.,: 
diaplncement  in  which 
h«Ad  1i«fl  in  front  of  this 
muat  be  <wll«l  MUhor  i 
vice  yerea.     The  Une  froin 

to  be  ranli[  pimed 
by  any  of  the  p<M(— "--  -"'- 

iDucb   lowsr   thui  ii   uauiUly 
buppohJ. 


the  dorsum,  afcseni  in  everted  dorsal  luxation  where  part  of  the  Y-hga- 
ment  is  torn. 
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Flexion  will  obviously  be  more  complete  in  cases  where  the  head 
s  low  down.     The  same  is  true  of  adduction.     There  is,  however, 
much  variation  in  position. 

Inversion  and  flexion,  at  least,  do 
not  seem  to  vary  very  exactly  accord- 
ing to  the  position  of  the  head.  It  must 
he  remembered  that  the  tension  of  the 
Y-hgament  is  the  main  factor  in  flexion 


rut.  721.— Dorsal  luislion.  hi«h.    Pro-        Hg.  722.— OW  ^onti  disloctXion  wilh 
dueed  on  the  Endsver  by    Ihe   writer    by  (W»trBO  Miueum.  «pMimen  No.  1 

BdductioD  and  forced  iDvenion. 


Fis.  723  — Dorul  luutioo.  medisi 


and  inversion;  this  tension  is  directly  proportionate  to  the  distance  the 
head  is  displaced  away  from  the  joint  cavity. 
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The  varying  obliquity  of  the  planes  of  ilium  and  ischium  on  which 
the  head  rests  have  a  !>earing  on  the  position  of 
the  head  and  leg,  but  there  would  always  be  In- 
version, even  if  the  pelvis  were  flat-sided,  because 
of  the  tension  of  ligaments. 


Fig.    72S.  —  Doraal    lux-  FiK-     728.— Aliitude     >i 

Btioii.  law,    eilrems    adduc-       ilorwt      iJiHlocsIion.     medial 

As  to  flexion,  the  lodgment  of  tbe  head  on  the  pelvis  (with  the  ten- 
sion of  the  Y-ligament)  may  be  the 
only  factor  in  maintaining  flexion 
— or  there  may  be  a  resistance  of 
the  external  rotators,  under  which 
the  head  is  hooked.  This  relation 
varies  not  only  with  the  position 
of  the  head,  but  with  the  point  of 
exit,  with  the  amount  of  tearing  of 
these  muscles,  etc. 

In  dorsal  luxations  the  head  is 
not  often  palpable;  in  thin  persons 
it  may  often  be  felt  vaguely;  in  fat 
people  it  is  commonly  buried  out 
of  reach. 

The  acetabulum  is  so  rarely  pal- 
pable that  it  is  hardly  useful  as  a 
landmark. 

A  patient  with  dorsal  luxation 
is  unable  to  walk  or  to  stand  on 
the  leg. 

Short€ning  is  usually  obvious, 
but,  in  fact,  the  anatomic  shortening 
is  slight ;  most  of  what  we  sec  is  the 
apparent  shortening  of  adduction. 

The   patient  stands   (if  he  can 

c^J^:   L?™;^"i»i'o"a<ion''p™i™'^  'h!     s'^nd   o"   the   sound   leg)  with  a 

'h^roTJ'.Usiocation"'  '^"^  '""* '"'"' '"""  '     mofe  or  less  marked  lordosis.    If 

he  lies  down,  this  lordosis  largely 

disappears,  and  the  abnormal  position  of  the  leg  becomes  more  obvious. 
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On  testing  motion  we  find  that  extension,  abduction,  and  outward 
rotation  are  sharply  and  definitely  checked.  Flexion,  increase  of 
adduction,  and  rotation  inward  are  usiiaily  practicable.  If  flexion  is 
also  limited,  this  should  mean- — and  probably  does  mean — a  luxation 
above  one  or  more  of  the  external  rotator  tendons. 

In  dorsal  displacements  there  is  loss  of  the  prominence  of  the  tro- 
chanter and  of  the  hollow  behind  it;  the  gluteal  fold  is  higher  than 
normal;  the  ligaments  and  the  tense  muscles  prevent  palpation  of  the 
acetabulum  ia  front. 

The  head  may  be  palpable  behind;  as  a  rule,  it  is  not. 

There  is  no  filling  up  of  the  space  just  beiow  the  groin  as  there  is 
in  hip  fractures. 


Measurements  carefully  made  show  little  shortening.  Real  shorten- 
ing is  not  over  ^  to  1  inch. 

Decrease  of  distance  from  the  anterior-superior  spme  to  the  tro- 
chanter is  not  over  1  inch,  and  is  usually  distinctly  less. 

There  need  be  no  question  as  to  the  presence  of  inversion  or  e version, 
inasmuch  as  the  foot  necessarily  moves  with  the  leg.  The  relations 
are  often  made  clearer  by  flexii^  the  knee. 

The  rule  usually  given  is  that  the  head  points  very  nearly  in  the  same 
direction  as  the  internal  condyle  at  the  knee.  This  is  true,  but  the 
way  the  foot  points  (at  a  right  angle  to  the  pointing  of  the  condyle) 
gives  a  handier  check,  equally  reliable. 

We  have,  then,  a  tolerably  constant  picture  in  almost  all  dorsal 
luxations,  as  shown  in  Figs.  719-728. 

The  few  exceptions  are  the  "irregular"  luxations  known  as  everted 
dorsal.     (See  Figs.  729  and  730.) 
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In  everted  dorsal  luxation  the  femoral  head  is  no  longer  in  contact 
with  the  broad  surface  of  the  ilium,  but  has  swung  clear  anteriorly, 
and  the  restraint  of  extension  and  outward  rotation  no  longer  exists; 
the  displacement  of  the  axis  of  the  limb  is  but  slight,  and  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  mobility.     There  is  extreme  outward  rotation. 

The  attitude  is  very  similar  to  that  of  everted  pubic  luxation,  but 
the  dorsal  form  will  hardly  show  so  muck  eversion.  Allis  says  that  in 
this  form  direct  pressure  on  the  head  will  cause  it  to  sink,  as  a  "shifted 
thyroid  "  will  not. 

IscHiATic  Luxations 

Dislocations  known  as  ischiatic  are  perhaps  a  transition  form  hetweea 
anterior  and  posterior,  but  may  be  described  here.  They  are  the  rare 
cases  when  the  head  rests  just  below  and  behind  the  acetabulum,  od 
the  ramus  of  the  ischium.  (See  Fig.  731.)  The  rarity  of  this  form  is 
no  doubt  due  to  its  instability;  obviously,  only  a  little  force  is  needed 
to  shift  the  head  either  way^iisplacement  posteriorly  is  almost  certain 
if  the  patient  lies  on  his  back,  owing  to  the  weight  of  the  leg.  A  fen- 
clean-cut  cases  are  reported,  however,  of  real  ischiatic  luxation. 

Clinically,  this  lesion  dififers  from  the  low  dorsal  typw  only  in  the 
presence  of  greater  flexion. 

ANTERIOR  DISLOCATIONS 

We  have  the  following  types — 

Pubic — including  suprapidnc  (and  infraspinous  or  subspinous); 
reversed  thyroid;  obturator;  perineal. 

Broadly  speaking,  these  are  luxations  resulting  from  abducticHi  and 
extension,  rather  than  from  the  adduction  and  flexion  responsible  for 
the  dorsal  types. 

The  mechanism  is  not  constant,  of  course,  and  the  ease  with  which 
an  anterior  may  be  converted  into  a  posterior  displacement,  and  vice 
versa,  should  tnake  us  cautious  in  any  statement  as  to  the  mechanism 
of  production. 

The  escape  of  the  head  in  both  types  may  be  pretty  low  down;  as 
a  rule,  it  is  definitely  further  downward  and  forward  in  the  anterior 
forma. 

The  capsule  in  anterior  luxations  is  torn  helow  and  in  jT<mi;  ^* 
encircling  rent  stops  in  front  at  the  Y-ligament.  The  rupture  of  the 
capsule  in  this  form  of  luxation  is  a  result  of  direct  strain  in  abduction— 
usually  in  abduction  in  the  "coronal"  plane,  without  flexion. 

In  this  sort  of  trauma  wc  have  a  bonyftdcrum  to  deal  with— that  of 
the  neck  against  the  acetabular  rim: 

Abduction  of  the  leg,  with  this  fulcrum,  obviously  pves  amp'* 
pressure  below  to  burst  the  capsule;  and  this  is  usually  the  mechwis"' 
of  rupture.     Simple  hyperexknsion  of  the  hip  may  cause — and  has 
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caused  in  indisputable  cases  reported — a  like  luxation,  with  a  tear  well 
forward  in  the  capsule.  Here  the  hyperextension  gives  the  force  for 
leverage,  while  the  back  of  the  acetabulum  and  the  Y-ligament  give  a 
combined  fulcrum,  so  to  speak. 

Such  a  mechanism  of  displacement  is  rare;  the  dislocation  by  abduc- 
tion is  the  rule. 

Lesions. — The  capsule  is  torn  in  front  and 
below.  The  Y-ligament  is  usually  intact.  The 
ligamentum  teres  is  torn  across  or  is  lifted  out  of 
its  insertion. 

Muscle  damage  is  exceptional,  apparently.  Of 
course,  muscles  in  the  direct  path  of  the  head  may 
be  damaged,  though,  as  a  rule,  they  are  not. 

The  sciatic  nerve  is  not  exposed  to  injury.  The 
anterior  crural  nerve  is  so  exposed  in  the  pubic  fSl:™m"for  Iho^clf 
forms  of  luxation,  and  anesthesia,  with  some  muscle  "i  l,wu™ioQ,''itirhmJ 
atrophy  in  the  area  of  its  supply,  temporary  or  per-  ^'^^^f''^  *""  "' 
manent,  results  in  some  cases. 

Vessel  injury  is  more  likely  in  this  form  than  in  the  posterior  luxa- 
tions,* but  is  vastly  uncommon. 

Obviously,  luxation  by  hyperextension  stretches  the  vessels  across 
the  displaced  head  in  dangerous  fashion;  carried 
far  enough,  it  must  cause  vessel  rupture  almost  of 
necessity.  In  the  common  trauma  by  abduction 
\  there  is  but  little  chance  of  this  complication,  for 
the  bead  lies  on  a  deeper  plane  than  the  vessels. 

Compound  luxation  is  far  more  apt  to  occur 
with  anterior  luxation  than  with  the  posterior, 
though  it  is  always  very  rare. 

Positioa  of  the  Head,^ — The  head  may  lie  over 
the  obturator  foramen,  or,  driven  to  the  limit  of 
the  length  of  the  ligament,  it  may  go  so  far  inward 
as  to  present  in  the  perineum. 

Displaced  forward,  it  not  uncommonly  lies  on 
or  just  below  the  pubic  ramus;  rarely,  it  passes  the 
ramus  and  may  lie  under  the  Y-ligament,  which  is 
stretched  across  the  front  of  the  femoral  neck.  {See 
Fig.  736.) 

Or,  by  outward   rotation   and    adduction,   the 
head   may  come  to  lie  at  a   point  close  under  the 
anterior  spine;  in  this  case  the  position  is  very  like  that  of  the  everted 
dorsal  form  noted  above. 

*  The  only  two  cases  of  damage  to  t)ie  great  vesaela  of  which  I  find  record 
<Debou£,  and  one  case  noted  in  a  report  of  the  fourteenth  Prussian  army  corps, 
1878)  nere  both  pubic  luxations. 
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Symptoms. — In  ail  cases  of  anterior  luxatioa  the  limb  is  extended 
more  or  leas  fully,  in  contrast  to  the  posterior  forms:  extended  in  more 
or  less  marked  abduction. 

Unlike  the  dorsal  luxations,  this  anterior  dislocation  does  not  atiso- 
lutely  interfere  with  walking,  though  such  walking  must  be  clumsy 
and  accompanied  by  much  pain. 

There  are  no  ^cd  lines  or  boundaries  between  classes  and  subclasses, 
clinically,  in  the  anterior  luxations. 

The  head  escapes  under  an  abducting  force  at  a  point  so  far  forward 


Fig.  734.— Crayon  «ketFh  from  the  CBdaver  on  which  B  pubic  dislocation  «M  produced  by  Buupii'* 

that  it  does  not  tend  to  slip  up  and  backward,  and  we  find  a  displacement 
forward  that  carries  the  head  to  any  point  between  the  ischial  ramus 
and  the  putes,  or  even  to  a  point  under  the  anterior-inferior  spine. 

All  displacements  of  this  sort — whatever  they  have  been  called  by 
zealous  lexicographers — are  in  essence  the  same,  and  the  treatment  is 
the  same,  save  for  slight  modifications. 

For  convenience,  we  divide  the  displacements  into  pubic  (with  its 
variants)  and  obturator  and  perineal  types. 
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Pubic  Luzations-^Here  we  have  displacement  of  ttie  head  up  and 
JonoaTd. 

Eversion  is  marked,  and  cannot  be  corrected. 

There  is  definite  fixed  abduction,  though  this  is  less  than  in  the  ob- 
turator and  perineal  cases.  Adduction  is  impossible.  The  leg,  seen 
from  the  side,  is  in  nearly  full  extension. 

There  is  apparent  lengthening. 

The  prominence  of  the  trochanter  fails;  the  trochanter  lies  near  to, 
sometimes  actually  in,  the  acetabulum. 

The  acetabulum  is  not  palpable,  with  rarest  exceptions. 

The  head  lies  beneath  or  even  internal  to  the  vessels,  and  is  pal- 


I.      738.  —  Subipinoiu  Tig.  737.— Everted  ai 

tioD.    Bv  adiluclion  of       riar  (Ihynid)  luxiLtion.     F 

'— — —■ '     •■■-    " '■--  'ue'tW. "j^l  il»™i't  fi'( 


Fig.      73S.  —  Subipinoiu 
■   ---  -      ^y  adJucli   -     ' 
beiul    hu 

■gely  pppli 


reached    by    uptfoaito    routes 

pable — and  usually  visible — as  a  fullness  in  the     ?hyroid''''the   ?-ifa«nent"^ 
groin,  even  if  its  outlines  are  not  to  be  made     wrapped  amund  Behind  the 

*='  ,        ,  _.,  ,  .   .  (.11         I       neck;  in  the  «verC«d  donu  it 

out  clearly.        1  he  actual  position  of  the  head       is  wrapped  around  in  front  ul 

varies;  it  may — usually — lie  below  the  ramus 

of  the  pubes,  or  it  may  ride  up  on  it,  in  which  case  its  presence  there 

is  very  readily  made  out. 

Dislocation  of  the  head  over  the  brim  of  the  pelvis  implies  very 
extensive  capsular  damage;  it  is  rare. 

The  farther  the  head  rides  upward,  the  less  will  be  the  permanent 
abduction,  and  the  greater  will  be  the  rotation  outward. 

Suprapubic  Luxation. — If  the  head  passes  over  the  brim,  we  have 
the  rare  suprapubic  form.  In  this  case  the  prominence  of  the  femoral 
head  in  the  groin  can  hardly  leave  a  doubt  as  to  the  diagnosis.  In 
place  of  slight  flexion  of  other  anterior  forms  we  have  a  position  of  full 
extension.     Abduction  is  slight. 

Infraspinous  or  Subspinous  Luxation. — This  is  a  form   in  which 
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adduction  has  forced  the  femoral  head  to  a  point  close  to  the  anterior- 
superior  spine,  where  it  is  firmly  held  by  the  V-ligament,  under  which 
the  neck  has  been  forced.  (See  Fig.  736.)  There  is  no  permanent 
abduction;  no  flexion;  there  must  be  definite  outward  rotation. 


Everted  Anterior  Luxation  {Reversed  or  Everted  Thyroid). — Inthecas« 
known  as  reversed  thyroid,  the  head  has  come  to  a  position  where  it  is 
hooked  over  the  Y-ligament;   there  is  no  longer  any  firm  fulcrum,  nor 


any  ligamentous  resistance  to  maintain  abduction,  but  the  external 
rotation  is  extreme.  {See  Fig.  737.)  The  position  is  like  that  of  the 
everted  dorsal,  but  the  eversion  is  greater,  and  there  is  the  possibility 
of  abduction  to  a  greater  extent  than  in  the  dorsal  form.     The  pro- 
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3  covered  by  muscles 


duction  of  this  form  of  displacement  is  by  excessive  outward  rotation 
from  the  pubic  or  suprapubic  form.  (Compare  Fig.  729,  "everted 
dorsal,"} 

ObturaUtr   Luxation. — In  obturator  luxations  / 
we  have  some  flexion,*  abduction,  and  rotation  ^ 
outward.      Measurements    show    an    apparent 
lengthening,   but  this  is  due,   in  the   m 
the   error   of   measurement,   unavoidable  where 
tfiere  is  any  abduction,  rather  than  to  real  dis- 
placement.    Flexion,   properly   speaking,  is  not 
present  in  any  considerable  degree;  lateral  flexion 
of  the  everted  leg  should  be  described  not  as 
flexion,  but  as  abduction. 

The  head  of  the  femur  is  not  ordinarily  pal- 
pable,  though    some   fulness   may   indicate    its 
position.     The  empty  acetabulum,  as  a  rule,  is  s 
and  by  the  tense  fascia  lata  that  it  cannot  be  made  out.     The  promin- 
ence of  the  trochanter  is  lost ;  sometimes  the  tro- 
chanter is  not  palpable  at  all. 

Motion  is  practically  nil.  Adduction  and  inter- 
nal rotation  are  entirely  impossible. 

Perineal  Luxations. — Perineal  luxations  show  like 
signs,  save  that  abduction  is  more  marked. 

The  diagnostic  sign  is  the  presence  of  the  head, 
clearly  palpable  or  felt  as  a  marked  resistance,  in 
the  perineum. 

The  position  is  that  shown  in  Fig.  744. 

CENTRAL  LUXATION 
This  name  is  given  to  cases  in  which  the  femoral 
head  is  driven  inward  into  the  pelvis.  In  most 
cases  the  head  goes  through  the  smashed  aceta- 
bulum, and  penetration  is  only  partial.  These 
a^ii'on"  or  "^nomaj  cases  show  no  constant  deformity  save  loss  of  the 
£^'^n"of  foif^^-  prominence  of  the  trochanter,  and  slight — and  in- 
ih»™"w"»n!t''"™ 'oi  constant — malposition  of  the  limb.  There  is  a  little 
^'i!5nia«'^  of"tr^    shortening. 

fht£"ho  "Hi'e™"'  '  Tli^   detail  of  these  cases  i.s  considered    under 

Pelvic  Fracture. 

A  few  cases  are  recorded  in  which  the  femur  has  penetrated  through 

the  obturator  foramen,  an  exa^erated  obturator  form,  so  to  speak. 

The  deformity  is  approximately  that  of  the  obturator  luxation.     The 

n  the  edge  of  the 
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head  may  be  palpable  by  rectal  examination.  Reduction  is  by  direct 
traction  and  leverage;  in  these  cases  the  Ugaments  are  gone,  and  need 
not  be  considered. 

REDUCTIONS 

Inasmuch  as  the  reduction  of  all  typical  dislocations  (whatever  may 
be  the  precise  position  of  the  head)  depends  on  certain  broad  principles, 
it  will  be  well  to  consider,  first  of  all,  the  general  conditions  underlying 
the  reduction  problem. 

The  old-time  methods  of  reduction  all  aimed  at  dired  reduction.  All 
luxations  were  reduced  (or  equally  often  not  reduced)  by  traction  carried 
out  with  the  intention  of  dra^ng  the  head  from  its  false  position  to 
and  into  the  acetabulum  in  a  direct  line.  In  this  laudable  effort  our 
predecessors  seem  to  have  used  a  degree  of  force,  exerted  through  blocks 
and  tackle,  hardly  paralleled  except  in  the  most  modem  "bloodless" 
surgery. 

Such  methods  succeeded  either  by  accident  or  by  rupture  of  liga- 
ments. The  trouble  with  such  methods  is  the  excentrie  arrangement  of 
the  hip-joint.  The  joint  has  its  point  of  rotation  at  a  (Fig.  746), 
its  line  of  weight-bearing  or  of  traction,  as  the  case  may  be,  in  the  tine 
b-c,  and  its  strongest  ligament  running  from  d  to  e.  If  the  hip  is 
dislocated  backward,  the  relations  are  about  as  shown  in  Fig.  747. 
If  the  dislocation  is  forward,  Fig.  748  shows  the  conditions  present. 

Obviously,  traction  in  the  line  b-c  is  not  going  to  give  reduction  in 
either  case,  unless  something  gives  way. 

Obviously,  it  is  worth  while  to  modify  reduction  efforts  so  that  the 
Y-ligament  (d-e)  need  not  be  ruptured. 

The  recognition  of  the  necessity  of  considerii^  this  ligament  far 
antedates  Bigeiow,  but  it  was  Bigelow  who  first  clearly  brought  out  the 
dependence  of  all  (empirically)  successful  methods  of  reduction  by 
"circumduction"  on  the  relations  of  this  ligament,  and  he  showed  that 
by  using  the  ligament  as  a  fulcrum,  reduction  might  he  accomplished 
with  a  minimum  of  force  and  damage. 

More  recently,  AUis,  of  Philadelphia,*  has  worked  out  fresh  details 
and  has  devised  curiously  simple  and  effective  manceuvers  of  reduction. 
which  have  been  amply  proved  in  practice.  Allis  pointed  out  also  that 
sweeping  circumduction  movements,  even  when  effective  enough  in 
reduction,  involve  unnecessary  damage  to  the  soft  parts,  avoidable 
by  more  careful  manipulations. 

For  our  consideration  today  the  practical  methods  are  first  those  of 
Allis;  if  these  fail,  the  circumduction  methods  of  Bigelow  are  to  be 
tried;  the  older  methods,  involving  greater  force,  seem  to  us  now  far 
worse  than  reduction  by  open  incision,  which  is  the  modem  last  resort 
in  late  or  otherwise  desperate  ca.ses. 

■  Alha;  Loc.  cit. 
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The  key  to  reduction  is  the  "  Y-ligament " — the  iliofemoral  ligament. 
It  is  merely  a  stroller  part  of  the  capsule,  but  a  part  almost  always 
intact  after  dislocation,  and  moat  important  through  its  strength  and 
its  location.  It  runs  from  the  anterior-inferior  spine  of  the  ilium  down 
to  the  anterior  intertrochanteric  line.  (See  Fig.  715.)  Ordinarily,  it 
may  be  considered  in  practice  as  a  single  band;  anatomically,  its  inser- 
tion is  very  broad,  and  may  be  considered  perhaps  as  a  bifid  insertion. 

In  normal  conditions  the  ligament  limits  hyperextension  and  out- 


FlR.     T4T.— Showe    (he  FiR.    748.— Same    condi- 

nepainteuFis.T4H.wilh  tion  u  Fig.  74T.  wilh  anterior 

in  reimiun  lu  ine  nmn:    a.  nc,c-       miation   (o   poitonor    luxB-  luialion.     Same  reniBrka  hold 

tabulum:  a',  htaii  nf  femurs  b.       lion.    Hen  neain  the  v.lijni-  as  to  the  lueiessnnM  of  a  i>ii[l 

lion 'of  V. ligament!'  ■The"]ine  line  of^h'e  shRl"£f  has  no 
d-, — the  v.iiKatneni— the  main  tendrncy  whntflvrr  to  reduce 
t'heKi.i.nolin"n'S^t''h  (he  '    i*  «a '"i- 


ward  rotation.  In  luxations  it  becomes  the  shortest  bond  between 
pelvis  and  femur;  it  limits  motion  and  determines  the  characteristic 
positions  of  abduction  and  adduction  and  of  rotation  in  or  outward. 

In  the  posterior  luxations  it  is  drawn  tense  before  the  head  jumps 
out  of  the  socket,  and  its  tension  determines  the  range  of  adduction,  of 
flexion,  and  of  inward  rotation. 

In  the  anterior  cases  this  ligament  plays  little  or  no  part  in  the 
mechanism  of  production  of  luxation,  but  the  bony  pelvis  and  the  liga- 
ment are  the  fixed  points  of  support  afterward,  and  their  relations 
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determine  the  sbduction  and  the  rotation  outward.  (See  diagram, 
Fig.  748.) 

Let  us  take  first  the  posterior  luxation — the  head  has  slipped  out 
below  and  behind;  the  head  has  moved  backward;  the  V-ligament, 
not  to  be  stretched,  holds  the  femoral  neck  close  in;  flexion,  adduction, 
and  inward  rotation  are  necessary  consequences. 

Extension  is  impossible  because  of  the  resistance  of  untom  muscles 
above  in  the  path  of  the  head.  Abduction  is  impossible  because  the 
head  is  fixed  at  a  point  well  behind  that  to  which  the  restraining  Y-Jigs- 
ment  is  attached;  external  rotation  also  would  require  stretching  of  the 
ligament,  already  drawn  tense  by  the  backward  movement,  and  the 
ligament  will  not  stretch. 

If  the  displacement  is  anterior,  the  ligament  is  also  put  on  the  stretch, 
but  the  firm  support  of  the  head  is  on  the  lower  and  front  part  of  the 
pelvis;  hence  there  is  abduction,  and  adduction  is  impossible;  the  head 
usually  lies  forward  of  the  line  of  pull  of  the  ligament,  hence  there  is 
little  or  no  flexion;  and  as  the  head  is  carried  forward  and  farther 
forward  on  the  oblique  plane  of  the  obturator  fascia,  or  even  onto  the 
pubes,  the  base  of  the  neck  can  move  but  little,  therefore  exteroa! 
rotation  must  result.     (See  Fig.  739.) 

The  manoeuvers  for  reductions  based  on  these  data*  are,  when  re- 
duced to  simplest  terms,  about  as  follows: 

FOR  POSTERIOR  LUXAHONS  (DOBSAL,  mOH  OR  LOWl 
Gravity  Method. — Reduction  of  dorsal  dislocation  may  at  times  be 
accomplished  by  the  simple  weight  of  the  limb.  The  patient  is  placed 
on  a  frame— face  down— and  the  leg  and  thigh  are  left  to  hang  down: 
there  is  to  be  no  support  except  at  the  ankle.  Favoring  this  reduction 
we  may  apply  pressure  to  the  leg  just  below  the  bent  knee,  and  may 
help  with  rocking  rotations  of  the  leg.  Reduction,  if  it  occurs,  is  not 
immediate,  but  occurs  after  muscle  relaxation.  Obviously,  If  it  suc- 
ceeds, this  is  the  lea.<^t  forcible  and  most  desirable  method. 

"Direct"  MeHiod  (Allis). — 1.  Flex,  using  some  traction  downward 
and  forward.  (The  head  moves  down  to  a  point  not  far  from  its  point 
of  exit.) 

2.  Lift;  if  this  lift  does  not  produce  reduction,  then  rotate  inward 
to  relax  the  capsule.  Now  the  head  may  be  brought  forward,  but  if  it 
strikes  any  resistance,  this  resistance  (hamstring  tendons  or  sciatic 
nerve)  may  best  be  avoided  by  mitward  rotation.  It  is  most  important 
not  to  use  much  force.  After  the  movements  of  rotation  to  clear 
obstacles,  we  must  lift  again. 

*  Those  interested  in  the  history  of  the  development  of  methods,  parliculiHy 
the  neglected  work  of  Physink,  X.  Smith,  Reid  of  Rochester,  and  Gunn.  of  Chirigo 
(all  antedatinK  Bigclow)  are  referred  to  the  Interesting  chapter  in  Hamilton,  ''Frac- 
tures and  Dislocations,"  third  edition,  pp.  634  ff. 
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3.  Extend.  Extension  may  not  be  necessary.  If  necessary,  it 
should  be  done  gently,  and  not  forcetl  against  definite  resistance. 

If  the  head  does  not  pass  into  place  without  great  force,  it  is  best  to  go 
through  the   reduction   again   from   the 
beginning,  rather  than  use  great  force. 

As  a  rule,  the  head  passes  suddenly 
to  its  place  under  manipulation  No.  3,  if 
not  before. 

In  case  we  have  to  deal  with  a  dor- 
sal luxation  of  the  uncommon  type,  where 
we  have  not  only  a  high  situation  of  the 
head,  but  a  high  tear  in  the  capsule  and 
a  protrusion  of  the  head  high  up,  just  i\ 

above  or  below  the  pyriformis,  we  must     ^^^  li?'hVdi^^^""o!i,^i  m'puU^ 
modify  the  manipulation  in  so  far  as  we     i^^J  -pm':  ih*  simpiMi  maho-i  at 
must  flex  the  leg  less;  the  lifting  is  to        ""^  "■"  °     "pw^nor  m,*. 
be,  not  vertical,  but  more  nearly  in  the  line  of  the  body. 

The  especial  advantage  of  Allis's  method  is  that  it  is  relatively  free 
from  danger  if  carefully  applied.  No  great  force  is  admissible,  and  the 
temptation  to  use  too  much  force  is  far  less  than  with  the  sweeping 


Fi(.  750.— Allis's  reduction  for  donuldijloPBtion.     Hex,  lift,  rotsle  in  and  oul,  lifl  again. 

circumduction  motions.  There  is  no  objection  to  fixation  of  the  pelvis 
by  the  unshod  heel  of  the  operator  or  by  strapping  the  pelvis  to  the 
table.  (See  Fig.  752.)  Some  fixation  by  the  hands  of  assistants  is 
indispensable  unless  straps  are  used. 
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Ciicumductioii    MeUiod    (Bigelow). — 1.  Flex   (relaxing  the  Y-llga- 
ment). 

2.  Rotate  inward  (starting  the  head  downward  behind  the  acetabu- 
lum, and  clearing  it  of  torn  muscles,  etc.)- 

3.  Ariduct  (still  furi^her  relaxing  tissues). 


4.  Abduct. 

5.  Rotate  outward  (bringing  the  head  down  close  under  the  tear  in 
the  capsule,  and  to  the  edge  of  the  acetabulum). 

6.  Extend  (thus  prying  the  head  into  place,  using  the  Y-ligament 

as  a  fulcrum).     (See  Fig.  754.) 

With  a  bit  of  practice  these  motions  can  all  be 
merged  into  one  continuous  rotatory  sweep— arenl 
circumduction.  It  is  as  pretty  as  the  "tour  de 
maitre"  with  the  urethral  sound,  and  open  to  the 
same  objections  of  possibility  of  damage,  not  only 
to  muscles,  but  particularly  to  the  sciatic  nerve. 
When  it  works  smoothly,  there  is  nothing  to  be 
said  against  it,  but  it  must  always  be  used  with  a 
good  deal  of  caution. 

The  three  methods  noted  cover  the  procwlur^ 
for  dorsal  luxations. 

Here  and  there  there  are  cases  of  high  luxation 
in  which  the  head  has  originally  escaped  from  the 
lo  ai™*[»'iv^"i^"t'iibie    joint   either   above   or   just  below   the  pyriformis. 
(KMHmV'o'Aii")''''"     ^^^^  cases  are  rare. 

In  very  high  dorsal  luxations  (with  probable  bigt 
point  of  exit)  the  direct  method  carried  out  with  less  than  the  usual 
flexion  and  more  drag  down  and  forward,  is  in  order. 

In  case  of  "everted  dorsal"  luxation  we  must  convert  the  displa**" 
ment  to  the  inverted  dorsal  (high)  and  then  must  proceed  in  the  usual 
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This  conversion  is  effected  by  flexion  and  adduction,  combined  with 
inversion. 

High  luxation  may  become  "everted  dorsal"  in  type.    In  case  of 


Tig.  754.— Bigelo«'8  redurlion  of  .ionml  ciNocalion  bv  cimimrliiclion,     Beainnina  at  loaer 
left-hand  comer;  llcnion,  rolaliiin  inward,  sddiiFtion  (with  incn-n-.ed  flFxionl.  nbduciicn,  ,-hsrp 

difficulty  in  the  usual  manteuvers  after  conversion  from  everted  to 
inverted  luxation,  this  point  must  be  borne  in  mind,  and  the  reduction 
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limy  be  modified  as  is  outlined  for  the  high  luxations.     In  such  ca^ 

downward  traction  is  obviously  essential  to  replacement. 

In  other  cases,  through  extensive  rupture  of  the  external  rotator 
muscles,  an  everted  dorsal  dislocation 
may  be  produced  out  of  an  ordinarj' 
dorsal  displacement. 

In  either  case  inward  rotation,  facili- 
tated by  moderate  flexion  and  adduc- 
tion, will  produce  a  dorsal  inverted. 

In  the  apparently  similar  anterior 
subspinous  forms,  such  an  inversion  man- 
oeuver  meets  impracticable  resistance. 
In  case  of  dorsal  luxations  presenting 
.  difficulty  of  reduction  it  has  been  recom- 
mended that  the  tear  in  the  capsule  and 
the  gap  in  the  rotator  muscle  group  be 
increased,  in  order  to  facilitate  replace- 
ment through  an  enlarged  opening.  The 
method  of  procedure  to  enlarge  the  tear 
in  the  capsule  is  by  flexion,  adduction. 
and  forced  extension.  This  seems  to 
have  been  a  successful  manceuver  in  some 

_ ,  ca.ses,  a  manceuver  justified  in  rare  in- 
stances, but  not  lightly  to  be  undertaken 

without  considering  that  muscles  and  capsule  are  to  be  torn,  and  that 

the  sciatic  nerve  may  be  injured. 

Reduction  of  Anterior  Luxations 
In  anterior  displacements  we  have  a  problem  essentially  different, 
and  this  difference  brings  us  back  again  to  the  Y-ligament.  In  dorsal 
luxations  we  have  a  relation  roughly  corresponding  to  Fig.  747,  nith 
the  Y-ligaraent  free  as  a  "strap"  fulcrum.  In  anterior  luxations  this 
ligament  lies  across  the  neck,  and  in  pubic  luxations  it  lies  closely  applied 
to  the  neck  (see  Figs.  735  and  736),  and  in  the  cases  with  extreme 
eversion,  the  ligament  is  wound  about  the  neck.     (See  Fig.  737.) 

Moreover,  we  are  here  dealing  with  a  class  of  luxations  in  which  a 
bony  fulcrum  is  decidedly  an  element  in  the  act  of  luxation,  but  cannot 
be  used  in  reduction.  This  fulcrum  is  the  upper  edge  of  the  acetabulum, 
with  which  the  neck  comes  in  contact  in  extreme  abduction.  In  luxa- 
tion, hea<l  and  neck  move  inward  to  a  point  where  no  bony  fulcrum  is 
available  in  reduction. 

Obviously,  the  simplest  reduction  is  to  bring  the  head  opposite  the 
tear  in  the  capsule  through  which  it  has  been  pried  out,  and  then  to 
thrust  or  pull  it  back. 


•t  lighl  dotted  li 
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Allis's  scheme  of  reduction  aims  at  just  this.     His  manceuver  is  as 
follows: 

Allis's  Reduction. — Abduct  the  teg  sharply  in  slight  flexion.     Let 
an  as-sistant  fix  the  head  with  his 
fingers.  ,  I 

Exert  moderate  traction  in  the 
line   of    the   femur. 

Adduct. 

(Figs.  756,  757,  758.) 

This  is  really  a  reduction  by    fij. 
leverage.    The  leg  is  the  lever,  the  "^ 
fingers  the  fulcrum,  and  the  head, 
already  brought  opposite  its  place 
of  exit,  is  pried  gently  into  place. 

If  this  scheme  does  not  work, 
we  may  try  the  "  indirect "  method  75?; 
by  circumduction,  with  rotation  in 
or  out,  the  method  in  which  the 
V-ligament  is  used  as  a  fulcrum 
to  "cram"  the  femoral  head  into 
place,  methods  associated  with 
Bigelow.  V^ 

ReductioD   by    Inward    Rota-  ~     ^a^ 


tion. — Flex  the  thigh,  but  not  to 


// 


i,  perpendicular.  758!  X' 

Abduct  (with  traction  down-  ^*^ 

ward). 

Adduct. 

Rotate  sharply  inward. 

Carry    down    into    extension. 

(See  Figs.  760,  761.)  p.,.  75s,_A„,erior  l„x».io>,. 

Fig.    TS7.— Reduction    o(   Bame;    iirsi 

In  this  method  the  Y-ligament  in''lhc"iinB  of°''(lie"iii>ducled  femur'^pr^ 

is  the  fulcrum,  and  the  head,  car-  neM  h"'^*of  "the   femur"  exerted' fy"S« 

ried   down   and    outward   in   the  ""*  ^f"''''!^  hands. 

J  J       .  ■  Fia.  7-W.— Second  maneuver  of  rediic- 

abdUCtlOn     and     adduction     move-  tton;  Ifisleicisad'iuctcd.lheiireaaureoflhc 

mentS,  is  pried  into  place  by  rota-  Tlie  "leverage  »o''oblainedf  ulu'e  the  rlirwt 

tion  and  extension.  aciomiiliBheB  tl«  reri*clion!  ^  ""*"  " """' 

The   great   drawback   to   this 
method  is  that  anterior  are  very  apt  to  be  converted  into  posterior 
luxations,  with  increased  laceration  of  the  capsule.     This  may,  in  a 
measure,  be  guarded  against  by  a  lift  just  prior  to  extending. 

It  is  purely  a  question  of  whether  the  head,  as  it  is  swept  around  below 
the  joint,  finds  an  easier  path  backward  into  the  joint  or  into  the  hollow 
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beneath;  in  other  words,  whether  it  jumps  the  lower  acetabular  et^ 
or  Qot.  If  it  docs,  well  and  good;  if  not,  we  have  a  backward  luxation, 
reducible  enough,  but  already  asso- 
ciated with  a  good  deal  of  damage  to 
the  soft  parts. 

Reduction  bjr  Outward  Rotation.- 
1.  Flex  the  thigh,  but  not  to  a  per- 
pendicular. 

2.  Adduct. 

3.  Carry  knee  down  and  inward. 

4.  Rotate  miiward.     (See  Fig.  762.) 
Flexion    relaxes    the    Y-ligament, 

especially  the  inner  limb,  and  moves 

the  head  closer  to  its  point  of  esoape- 

Adduction  brings,  or  should  bring, 

the  head  close  to  the  rent  in  the  cap- 

sule. 

LTju"i^"which%'i.h™l'iin^«i't"«u™  Rotation  outward   (the  thigh  still 

com"ir*hM^e'"nIi'u«tioir"  ti[Kotion,  at-     flexed)  pries  the  head  into  place,  the 
Y-ligamont  acting  as  a  fulcrum. 

Slight  traction  forward  {upward  as  the  patient  lies  on  his  back) 
will  help  the  head  into  place. 

It  is  very  important  in  this,  as  in  other  methods,  to  atoid  any  pres- 
sure backward  in  the  line  of  the  axis  of  the 
bone.     Hence  the  rule  neve'r  to  place  the 
hand  on  the  knee  in  front. 

In  this  and  in  tlie  precctHng  metliod  too 
muck  flexion  drives  t!io  head  toward  the 
thyroid  foramen. 

The  obstacle  to  this  reduction  by  ovt- 
ivard  rotation  Is  the  Y-ligament,  or  rather 
its  internal  limb.  Either  insufficient  flexion  - 
combined  with  the  adduction,  or  outward 
rotation  liegun  before  the  head  has  moved 
under  this  ligamentous  hand,  may  bring  the 
head  up  against  the  ligament,  or  up  and 
over  it  in  front. 

If  the  reduction  seems  to  require  force, 
we  should  liegin  again  with  more  flexion, 
and  with  rotation  attempted  onlj'  after 
adduction  is  complete.  In  this,  as  with 
all  the  circumductions,  the  re<iuction  goes 
better  if  all  movements  are  combined  in  a  given  tempo  in  one  3we«P. 
but  this  is  possible  only  with  some  little  practice.  This  method,  by 
rotation  outward,  seems  to  have  a  better  record  clinically  than  the 
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apparently  more  rational  method  by  rotation  inward,  and  is  free  from 
the  risk  of  converting  an  anterior  into  a  posterior  luxation. 

Other  Methods  of  Reduction. — Other  methods  seem  hardly  worth 
mention  in  regard  to  reduction  of  the  usual  forms  of  luxation  forward, 


Fi(t.  761.— Anterior  dUodoti 


2.  abduct  sad  flex;  3,  adduc 


save  that  irregular  rocking  and  slight  rotatory  motions  under  traction 
may  materially  assist  the  result  in  all  the  methods  above  described. 
Something  perhaps  may  be  said  for  the  old  method  of  traction  and 


adduction  against  countertraction,  and  across  a  fulcrum  represented 
either  by  the  operator's  foot  in  the  groin,  or  by  a  sling  similarly  placed 
held  by  an  assistant.  (See  Fig.  703.)  In  both  modes  remember  that 
traction  in  abduction  must  precede  adduction.     I  know  of  no  reason 
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against  the  employment  of  this  method  where  other  methods  chance  not 
to  work.     The  method  has  some  record  of  successful  employment. 

In  case  the  head  rests  on  the  pubes,  we  must  first  fetch  it  clear  of 
bony  obstacles  by  downward  traction  and  abduction,  then  proceed  as 
above  describetl. 

Suprapubic  Luiation.— ^If  the  head  lies  over  the  pubic  brim,  trac^on 
in  moderate  abduction  mithoul  flexion  will  bring  it  down.  Until  it  so 
comes  down,  flexion,  abduction,  direct  traction,  etc.,  are  of  no  aval, 
and  may  do  harm. 

Reversed  Thyroid. — In  case  we  have  to  deal  with  an  extreme  evtried 


displacement,  the  head  must  be  brought  back,  by  careful  internal  rota- 
tion with  very  sliglit  flexion  and  under  traction,  to  the  usual  poation  of  a 
suprapubic,  then  of  a  pubic  luxation;  the  reduction  is  then  completed 
as  in  an  ordinary  pubic  luxation. 

Obturator  Luxation. — The  reduction  is  essentially  the  same  as  vAib 
the  pubic,  save  that  in  the  direct  method  traction  is  to  be  employed  in 
more  mnrhed  abduction,  and  abduction  is  to  be  made  more  marked  than 
alreadj'  exists  in  order  to  clear  the  jammed  head;  some  increase  of 
existing  exteriial  rotation  is  likely  to  help  toward  the  same  purpose. 
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According  to  AUia,  in  aU  cases  of  anterior  displacement  at  the 
instant  the  head  left  the  socket  the  shaft  was  in  abduction  at  right  angles 
to  the  trunk;  hence  he  recommends  traction  in  this  line,  accompanied 
by  rocking  motions,  to  retrace  the  last  step  in  the  displacement. 

Certwnly  in  the  thyroid  cases  this  is  wise  advice. 

Perineal  Luxation. — This  is  an  exaggerated  form  of  thyroid  luxation ; 
tor  its  reduction  the  first  thing  needful  is  to  reduce  it  to  the  thyroid 
form.  This  is  to  be  done  by  traction  outward  with  the  leg  at  a  right 
angle  (or  more)  with  the  body.  This  traction  in  the  axis  of  the  leg 
may  be  combined  with  gentle  rotatory  and  rocking  movements.  Once 
the  head  starts  outward,  we  have  only  a  thyroid  luxation,  to  be  dealt 
nith  as  usual. 

LUXATION  WITH  FRACTURE  OF  THE  FEMUR 

The  difficulty  in  diagnosis  is  not  to  ascertain  the  presence  of  the 
fracture,  but  to  be  sure  of  the  dislocation — unless  the  fracture  occurred 
in  attempted  reduction. 

The  only  signs  available  will  be  those  of  the  direct  recognition  of 
landmarks,  the  presence  of  mobility  and  crepitus,  and  the  evidence  of 
the  skiagraph. 

I  think  it  fair  today  to  throw  aside  all  the  older  procedures;  I  have 
not  had  to  meet  the  condition,  but  should  not  hesitate  to  cut  down  on 
the  upper  fragment,  to  drill  a  hole  in  it,  insert  a  hook,  and  try  to  reduce, 
as  is  done  in  fracture  luxation  at  the  shoulder.  Failing  in  this,  I  should 
feel  that  an  open  arthrotomy  was  justifiable. 

It  is  true  that  some  cases  have  been  reduced  by  the  routine  methods 
without  incision  (in  anterior  luxations  always,  I  think),*  and  one  would 
perhaps  be  wise  to  try  this  first. 

COBIPOUND  LUXATION  AT  THE  HIP 

Such  cases  are  very  rare.  Cheevert  lists  eight  cases.  Of  these, 
four  were  of  the  pubic  type,  two  obturator,  one  dorsal,  one  ischiatic. 
Of  these  eight,  six  died  either  from  associated  injuries  or  from  sepsis 
following  reduction,  or,  more  often,  after  excision  of  the  head  and  re- 
placement of  the  stump  of  the  femoral  neck.  Many  of  these  cases 
antedated  any  real  understanding  of  asepsis. 

Probably  today,  in  a  period  in  which  our  methods  should  insure  at 
least  a  relative  asepsis,  we  should  do  less  excisions  and  more  reductions 
with  disinfection  and  with  all  antiseptic  precautions.     Time  alone  can 

*  Dr.  G.  H.  Monks,  of  Boston,  recently  reduced  a  case  of  anterior  luxation 
(suprapubic)  with  a  fracture  just  below  the  trochanters,  using  trectioD  and  pressure, 
much  as  in  Allis's  reduction  scheme. 

t  Cheever:  Boston  Med.  and  Sui?.  Jour.,  1891,  cwiv,  523. 
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tell  whether  results  will  be  different,  but  I  trust  the  years  to  come  w 
show  a  less  melancholy  total  in  these  cases. 


Fig.  T&4.— Compound  anierior  dislocscion  of  Ibe  femuc  (dnwn  by  the  wrircrbjr  ibFldKliHr 
miwonof  Dr.  David  W.Cheever.  from  hie  originBl  photograph).  Note  tbe  eMrpine  oulnrdnitk 
lion  shown  by  the  poellion  of  the  kn»  snd  lowei  leg,  u  nell  u  by  (be  poaitioD  of  Ibr  ritntkc 
head,     Tbe  nipple-like  projection  on  the  head  ot  the  bone  ia  the  torn  and  fetracled  litamtiiUni 


OLD  DISLOCATIONS  OF  THE  HIP 
Reduction  of  old  dislocation  has  been  reported  in  several  cases  as 
late  as  six  months  after  the  injury,  accomplished  by  usual  methods 
of  manipulation.*  Today  we  would  be  apt  to  consider  open  opera- 
tion rather  than  to  take  the  ever-present  risk  of  breaking  the  femur 
or  doing  other  serious  damage  in  the  forcible  manipulations  unavoidable 
in  such  reductions. 

AFTER-TEiEATHENT 

In  the  ordinary  run  of  cases  a  reduced  hip  luxation  is  not  apt  to 
recur.  Fixation  by  sand-bags  or  by  tying  the  knees  together  is  ordinarily 
sufficient,  and  need  be  continued  only  for  two  or  three  weeks.  In  » 
very  few  cases  there  is  a  tendency  to  reluxation.  These  are  supposed 
to  be  cases  in  which  the  acetabulum  has  been  broken  in  such  fasbioB 
that  its  rim  no  longer  furnishes  an  obstacle  to  luxation. 

While  this  seems  to  be  an  assumption,  it  is  probably  correct  in  some 
cases.     (See  also  Fracture  of  Head  of  Femur,  p.  454.) 

Whether  acetabular  fracture  is  the  cause  or  not,  certwnly  *"'' 
luxation  that  tends  to  recur  calls  for  care,  and  particularly  tor  looj 
fixation  for  repair  of  bony  and  fibrous  tissues. 

The  ordinary  luxation  admits  of  weight-bearing,  beginning  at  thre* 

'Hamilton:  "Fractures  and  Dislocations,"  third  edition,  p.  679. 
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weeks;*   a  luxation  that  tends  to  recur  would  hardly  be  safe  to  trust 
under  eight  weeks. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  a  luxation  with  fracture  must  be  sub- 
jected to  the  fixation  and  other  after-treatment  suited  to  the  fracture, 
usually  much  longer  than  any  luxation  would  call  for. 


PROGNOSIS 

Reduced  hip  luxations  leave  tittle  disability  usually.  Any  tendency 
to  reluxation  is  very  rare.f 

There  seems  to  be  little  or  no  trouble  from  the  muscle-tearing  that 
often  occurs. 

Some  weakness  commonly  persists  for  some  time. 

Traumatic  arthritis  may  result,  especially  if  reduction  has  been  long 
delayed.  To  this  complication  older  patients  are  more  liable  than  the 
younger. 

Even  in  unreduced  dislocation  the  functional  result  is  apt  to  be 
very  tolerable.  Some  part  of  the  restriction  of  movement  disappears 
with  time;  a  new  hip-socket  develops,  and  the  patient  is  at  least  able 
to  walk  after  a  fashion,  and  obtains  a  better  result  than  is  seen,  for 
instance,  with  ununited  hip  fracture. 


OBSTACLES  TO  REDUCTION 

There  is  no  blinking  the  fact  that  reduction  of  a  dislocation  at  the 
hip  often  presents  difficulties.  In  the  old  days  such  failure  was  appar- 
ently very  common.  Today,  even  under  the  beat  methods,  in  the  hands 
of  skilled  operators,  such  failure  is  by  no  means  unknown.  What  are 
the  causes  of  failure? 

It  is  of  no  use  for  us  to  consider  the  causes  of  failure  under  obsolete 
methods  of  treatment;  for  us,  the  question  is  of  the  obstacles  that 
present  themselves  to  those  practising  modern  methods. 

The  Capsule  as  an  Obstacle. — The  capsule  may  be  torn  near  its 
origin  from  the  pelvis,  or  near  its  femoral  insertion.  It  is  not  likely  to 
offer  any  resistance,  save  in  the  cases  where  the  tear  is  small  and  our 
efforts  to  bring  the  head  to  the  point  of  exit  are  not  very  successful,  or 
where  much  of  the  circumference  of  the  capsule  has  been  torn  far  away 
from  the  acetabulum,  leaving  a  sort  of  cuff  of  some  length.  This 
condition  has  been  reported  in  several  autopsies. 

*  After  reduction,  there  b  no  mecktmical  reasoD  why  any  hip  that  has  been 
dislocated  cannot  bear  weight.  The  period  of  rest  prescribed  is  essentially  pre- 
cautionary, a  time  given  the  capsule  and  other  damaged  structures  for  repair. 

t  In     SuTKical  Obeervations  with  Cases  and  Operations"  (J.  Mason  Warren, 

nchnor  &  Fields,  1867,  p.  365,  case  cexv)  is  described  an  interesting  case  of  the 

sort,  cured  by  proper  immobilization  after  frequent  r 

29 
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In  case  of  failure  by  other  methods,  in  the  first  case,  we  may  try 
"carrying  the  head  of  the  bone  toward  the  opposite  side  of  the  socket, 
and  thus  enlai^ng  the  sht"  (Bigelow).  This  will  not  help  but  rather 
hinder  in  the  case  of  an  obstructing  cuff.  Ailis  has  had  good  luck, 
experimentally,  in  this  type  of  obstruction  by  rotating  the  leg  and 
dragging  it  forward  as  it  hangs  over  the  edge  of  a  table — the  body  being 
in  the  prone  position. 

Unfortunately,  there  is  no  way  to  difTerentiate  between  the  forms  of 
capsular  obstruction  clinically.  All  we  know  is  that  there  is  an  obstacle 
to  reduction  or  to  free  motion  after  an  apparently  complete  reduction; 
there  may  be  a  tendency  to  recurrence  of  luxation.  Looping  up  of 
the  sciatic  nerve  may  be  definitely  excluded,  but  there  may  be  either 
muscle  or  capsule  in  the  way,  and  we  cannot  tell  which. 


If  the  obstacle  is  a  direct  obstacle  to  reduction,  a  resort  to  the  reduc- 
tion in  prone  position  may  be  wise,  or  we  may  have  to  enlarge  the  rent, 
risking  any  damage. 

If  the  head  is  in  the  joint,  but  does  not  move  freely,  we  should  try 
the  method  of  "cleaning  the  socket"  proposed  by  Allis.     (Sec  Fig.  767.) 

As  to  the  clinical  success  of  these  manceuvers,  nothing  definite  can 
be  said,  for  the  diagnosis  is  never  certain.     On  the  cadaver,  they  work. 

Muscles. — The  important  relation  of  intact  muscles  to  posable 
difficulty  of  reduction  is  in  the  high  luxations.  We  may  have  the  head 
emerging  just  below  the  pyriformis  or  just  above  it.  Obviously,  in 
such  case  we  must  depend  rather  on  traction  than  on  circumduction  in 
the  first  motion  of  our  attempts  to  reduce.  Any  forcible  attempt  at 
reduction  on  typical  lines  can  result  only  in  unnecessary  tearing  of 
muscles. 
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It  is  alleged  that  muscles — torn  muscles — may  constitute  a  direct 
obstacle  to  reduction,  in  that  muscle  fragments,  especially  of  the  obtura- 
tor extemus,  may  fill  up  the  acetabulum  or  obstruct  the  way  into  it. 
Probably  this  is  true.  In  case  of  a  reduction,  apparently  successful 
except  that  complete  extension  is  not  practicable,  we  may  assume,  if 
sure  that  the  sciatic  nerve  is  clear,  that  muscle  or  capsule  interposition 
is  the  cause.     If  this  is  so,  no  course  is  open  to  us  save  repeated  move- 


ment of  rotation  directed  toward  destruction  of  such  muscle  portions,* 
and  the  manceuver  directed  to  cleaning  out  the  socket  of  capsular 
fragments.  I  suspect  this  condition  is  rare,  clinically,  though  common 
in  cadaver  experiment. 

Tearing  of  the  longer  muscles,  adductors,  gracilis,  glutei,  etc.,  offers 
no  obstacle  to  reduction. 


Sciatic  Nerve. — In  posterior  luxations  we  may  have  the  sciatic 
nerve — 

(a)  Merely  bruised  in  luxation  or  in  reduction, 

(b)  Caught  up  in  the  luxation. 

(c)  Caught  up  in  reduction. 

*  In  itself  muscle  learii^  seems  not  to  Ije  very  important.  So  far  as  I  know, 
no  connection  has  been  traced  between  such  muscle- tearing  and  any  later  disa- 
bility. MuHcle  t«ar8  in  general  do,  in  fact,  heal  with  some  disability,  and  probably 
this  rough  rule  works  in  muscle  tear?  from  hip  luxation,  as  well  as  elsewhere. 
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If  the  nerve  is  involved  in  the  luxation  primarily,  it  is  not  an  ob- 
stacle to  reduction,  but  is  a  serious  complication  until  reduction  has 
relieved  the  nerve  tension.  The  position  is  that  of  Fig.  768.  Between 
this  lesion  and  mere  bruising  of  the  nerve  we  have  no  reliable  diagnostic 
points,  though  the  continued  stretching  must  in  the  end  give  more  pain 
and  more  functional  damage  than  simple  contusion. 


Pie.  TB8.— Showa  how  the  teMle  narva  may  be  caufht  up  over  the  hewl  of  thaboncim 
dorsal  ruislion.  The  beHl  o[  the  baiw  has  been  driven  letween  the  nerve.  <a).  uul  the  bittpi 
lenJoa.  with  which  the  nerve  i>  in  close  contMl  at  this  level. 

The  nerve  may  be  caught  up  as  the  femur  is  displaced,  either  in 
direct  backward  luxation,  or  in  cases  where  backward  displacement  is 
secondary  to  an  escape  originally  forward.  The  mechanism  is  a  piddng 
up  of  the  nerve  by  the  head  as  it  moves  back  and  out.  The  nene  has 
been  found  ruptured;  it  may,  however,  lie  across  the  back  of  the  nett 


The   nerve  (a-l,J  is  Muriit  up*  over 'he  iront™   the  feiiio™]'°neck.  "'RilJ' condition  msynoiw^ 

without  having  been  very  seriously  damaged.  No  signs  beyond  those 
belonging  to  damage  to  the  nerve  itself  would  be  present.  Such  an 
entanglement  would  almost  necessarily  be  reduced  by  the  flexion  in- 
volved in  any  proper  attempts  at  reduction. 

In  the  anterior  luxation  the  nerve  is  not  exposed  to  trauma. 
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The  sciatic  nerve  may  be  caught  up  in  attempts  at  reduction  of 
posterior  dislocations. 

The  nerve  is  most  apt  to  be  caught  up  in  drcumduciion  movements. 
It  lies  close  tothe  origin  of  the  hamstring  tendons,  and  somewhat  tied 
to  them  by  areolar  tissue,  and  is  nearly  in  the  path  of  the  head  aa  it  is 
moved  in  circumduction.  If  the  first  trauma  has  separated  its  loose 
attachments,  it  may  very  readily  be  picked  up  by  the  moving  head  and 
carried  in  front  of  it.  At  the  completion  of  reduction  it  will  then  lie 
stretched  across  the  femoral  neck  in  front  (Fig.  769). 

If  this  accident  happens,  we  have  two  signs  of  it: 

Firat:  The  tension  of  the  nerve  prevents  complete  extension;  but 
this  sign  is  also  common,  though  in  less  degree,  to  the  interposition  of 
capsule  or  of  muscle. 

Second:  There  will  be  a  tendency  to  flexion  of  the  knee,  and  on  at- 
tempts at  extension  of  both  hip  and  knee  the  sciatic  nerve  may  be  felt 
as  a  tense  cord  in  the  popliteal  space.  This  can  mean  nothing  else  but 
a  looping-up  of  the  nerve. 

Obviously,  red  is!  o  cation  ia  indispensable.  After  the  head  is  again 
out  of  the  socket,  inward  rotation  (carried  to  the  extreme)  will  free  the 
nerve,  and  flexing  the  knee  will  render  it  slack,  but  this  does  not  replace 
it.  We  must  try  abduction  and  adduction  and  rotation  (avoiding 
flexion),  and  then  reduce  the  luxation  without  flexion.  If,  even  so, 
we  cannot  reduce  the  luxation  without  catching  the  nerve,  AUis's 
suggestion  seems  practicable  and  certainly  justifiable — namely,  to 
rcdislocate  and  then  cut  down  on  the  nerve  in  the  popliteal  space,  and 
draw  it  tense  over  the  finger  while  the  dislocation  is  again  reduced.  I 
do  not  know  that  this  has  been  tested  clinically.  If  it  should  fail,  our 
only  resource  would  be  arthrotomy  and  open  reduction, — a  serious 
operation, — but  far  preferable  to  the  prospect  of  permanent  flexion  with 
inevitable  degeneration  of  the  nerve  and  paralysis  or  paresis  of  the 
muscles  it  supplies. 
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HIP  FRACTURES 

Hip  fractures  are  clinically  divisible  into — 

(1)  Fractures  of  the  head. 

(2)  Fractures  of  the  neck. 

(li)  Separation  of  tlie  epiphysis. 

(4)  Fracture  of  the  base  of  the  neck, 

(5)  Fractures  through  the  trochanteric  region. 


■y  Dr.  riordon  Moirill  Co 


he  foot.    ThfW^J^ 


(6)  Fractures  just  below  both  trochanters— (a)  Transverse,  « 
nearly  transverse  fractures;   (b)  "spiral"  fractures.  ^ 

(7)  Epiphyseal  separation,  or  fracture,  of  the  great  trochanter  oJ""*' 

FRACTURES  OF  THE  HEAD  OF  THE  FEHOR 

So  far  as  our  data  go,  these  occur  not  as  independent  fractures,  d"' 
as  complications  of  luxations,  particularly  of  luxations  by  rftred  t^' 
Save  for  the  accidental  determination  of  crepitus,  for  the  ease  of  ^ai^ 

•  leolated  damage  to  the  leaser  trochanter  is  too  rare  Ui  be  classed. 
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locatioD,  and  for  the  help  of  the  skiagraph,  we  have  no  way  by  which 
these  fractures  may  be  diagnosed. 

I  have  met  no  cases  clinically,  and  can  gather  nothing  of  clinical  use 
from  the  literature  about  them  further  than  that  they  may  occur. 

The  treatment  obviously  calls  for  the  most  exact  reposition  we  can 
attain,  and  caution  as  to  early  use — beyond  the 
caution  appropriate  to  simple  luxation.  Ten- 
dency to  redisiocation  while  the  patient  is  in 
bed  may  be  combated  by  traction  on  the  leg 
(Buck's  extension  with  5  to  10  pounds  pull)  and 
a  long  side-splint. 


FRACTURES  OF  THE  NECK  OF  THE  FEHUR 
Fractures  at  the   hip   through   the   femoral 
neck  or  close  to  it  are  common  in  the  later  de- 
■  cades  of  hfe,  rare  in  the  earlier  periods;  but  no  ^,      .,,     „ 

,    ...  .     .  .  ,  rig      771. — DiBK''ui> 

time  of  hfe,  not  even  infancy,  is  exempt  from  m  "ho*  how  the  heui  of 
the  chance  of  damage  in  this  region.  Beyond  rJ«i.  7^v^^a  pan  oi 
fifty  years  of  age  the  frequency  of  the  lesion  de-  mckc'  Pmbabiy  theooiy 
pends,  in  part,  on  the  lessening  of  that  quick  h^'Sre  spii"  t^^  "^  **" 
movement,  that  "easing,"   of   a   fall   which   so 

often  saves  us  from  injury,  but,  in  the  main,  these  fractures  occur 
because  as  the  years  go  on  our  bones  grow  weaker  and  more  brittle. 
The  femoral  neck,  like  the  lower  end  of  the  radius,  loses  its  actual 
structural  strength.* 

Hence  it  is  that  in  the  elderly  or  aged  a  slip  resulting  in  a  slight  fall 
on  the  side,  or  apparently  on  the  buttock,  often  results  in  fracture  of 
the  neck  of  the  femur.  It  is  this  type  of  fracture  of  the  hip  that  belongs 
peculiarly  to  old  age;  fractures  of  the  base  of  the  neck  or  fractures  in 
the  region  of  the  trochanters,  or  just  below,  may  occur  at  any  age, 
given  €1  trauma  acting  in  proper  direction  and  of  adequate  force,  j 

Lesions. — The  usual  lesion  is  a  breaking  across  of  the  bony  tissue  of 
the  neck,  usually  close  to  the  head  of  the  femur,  at  a  point  where  only  a 
thin  cortical  layer  supports  a  considerable  diameter  of  spongy  bone. 

The  fracture  may  be  close  to  the  head,  or  it  may  be  a  break  at  any 
part  of  the  neck.     Not  very  rarely  it  is  near  the  base  of  the  neck  that 

*  Some  strei<s  used  to  be  laid  on  an  allej^ed  increase  of  angle  betn/een  the  shaft 
and  the  neck  of  the  femur  coincident  with  increaaing  years.  The  fact  of  Ibis  in- 
crease is  open  to  some  doubt;  its  significance  is  still  more  doubtful. 

t  Fractures  of  the  femoral  neck  proper,  common  in  the  aged,  may  occur  even  in 
children.  Nor  ia  it  always  the  epiphys^  line  that  gives  way,  I  have  aeen  fracture 
of  the  neck  (well  outside  the  epiphysis)  without  impaction,  in  a  girl  of  ei)^t,  followed, 
under  adequate  treatment,  by  bony  union  and  a  good  result.  Roy^al  Whitman  has 
usefully  emphasized  the  frequency  of  damage  in  this  re^on  in  children  and  its  re- 
lation to  the  development  oi  coxa.  vara. 
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the  break  occurs,  and  the  relations  that  interest  us  are  then  not  of  the 
neck  and  head,  but  of  the  neck  and  shaft. 

Commonly,  especially  where  the  break  is  close  to  the  head,  the 


Tig.  772  Itnpactiou  < 


posterior  wall  gives  way  first,  and  correspondingly  we  have  an  eversim 
of  the  limb  as  a  whole  (Fig,  774), 

This  occurs  whether  there   be   impaction  or  not.     Uncommonly 


(probably  owing  to  a  difference  in  the  direction  of  the  fracturing  force), 
we  have  giving  way  of  the  front  wall  first,  and  inversion  (Fig.  776). 
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Where  there  is  fracture  of  the  neck,  even  if  it  is  impacted,  we  have 
interruption  of  the  vascular  supply  of  the  head.  Some  part  of  the  vessel 
supply  through  periosteum  and  ligament  is  apt  to  be  preserved,  and  such 
supply  as  reaches  the  head  through  the  ligaraentum  teres  is  undisturbed. 

Great  stress  used  to  be  laid  on  the  distinction  between  extracapsular 
and  intracapsular  fractures  in  this  region,  because  of  this  question  of 
blood-supply.  In  fact,  many  fractures  traverse  the  lines  of  capsular 
attachment.  The  line  between  the  classes  is  not  sharp,  and  clinically 
cannot  be  drawn,  and  the  division  has  largely  been  abandoned.  Un- 
doubtedly, fractures  close  to  the  head  are  usually  entirely  intracapsular, 
but  if  impaction  is  present,  it  makes  no  particular  difference  if  they  are.* 

Fortunately,  the  rule  is  that  hip  fractures  are  impacted,  whether 
intracapsular  or  extracapsular.     According  to  the  direction  of  the  im- 
pacting force,  the  final  position  of  impaction  varies.     Ordinarily,  there 
is  a  rotation  of  the  leg  and  hip  back  and  outward, 
but  impaction  in  inward  rotation  Is  not  very  rare. 

Impacted  Fractures. — 

(a)  Impaction    of    the    neck    into    the    head 
(Fig.  772). 

(6)  Reciprocal  impaction  (Fig,  773). 

The  head  may  be  rotated  up  or  down,  as  well 
as  forward  or  back  (Figs.  776,  777),  but  usually 
such  rotation  is  not  extreme.  When  there  is  no 
impaction,  or  when  it  is  broken  up,  we  may  ob- 
viously have  any  displacement — any  degree  of  Fig.  tto.— Roiaiion 
rotation.                                                                            Md'iSwSrf''aa''H'[iM'i^ 

There  may  rarely  be  a  comminution  of  the     f^2TncoQt^rfor°iiJmt 
main    fragments.     Not   very   uncommonly   there     ?Po"*iw*^Mcllr'wli{r''or 
seems  to  be  not  comminution,  but  pulverizotton,     withouumpMtinn. 
so  to  speak,  of  some  considerable  part  of  the  neck, 
with  considerable  loss  of  length  of  the  neck.f     This  is  more  apt,  how- 
ever, to  occur  in  cases  without  impaction. 

*  It  was  anciently  supposed  that  JDtracapsular  fractures  involved  entire  loss  of 
DulritioD  to  the  head,  and,  therefore,  inevitable  bad  results.  It  must  be  rare  that 
all  vessels  are  torn ;  at  any  rate,  necrosis  of  an  impacled  fragment  seems  excessively 
rare.  Probably  the  synovial  fluid  helps  in  nutrition,  just  as  we  know  it  docs  in 
nourishing  the  growth  of  bone-cartil^  chips  in  the  joints  (this  form  of  "joint  mice" 
shows  actual  grouth  very  clearly,  as  Codman  has  demonstrated). 

Necrosis  does  rarely  occur  in  cases  without  impaction  that  fail  of  union,  but  even 
here  it  is  the  exception,  and  failure  of  union  In  unimpactcd  fractures  in  this  region 
is  probably  largely  attributable  to  the  disturbing  presence  of  synovial  fluid,  not  to 
the  lack  of  enough  nutrition  in  the  fragment  to  allow  firm  union. 

Those  familiar  with  operations  on  old  patellar  fractures  and  other  eases  of  non- 
union, as  at  the  elbow-jomt,  know  how  tne  presence  of  synovial  fluid  inhibits  the 
clotting  necessary  to  the  formation  of  a  proper  callus.  This  failure  of  callus-forma- 
tion in  intra-articular  fractures  is,  I  think,  extremely  important,  though  apparently 
unnoted  in  relation  to  the  question  of  non-union  in  most  of  the  later  literature. 

t  Comparable  to  a  like  apparent  loss  of  tissue  in  certain  cases  of  Colles'  fracture 
m  the  agea. 
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Damage  to  the  capsule  seems  apt  to  be  iQConsiderable — at  all  events, 
we  have  no  sjga  of  it,  unless  the  rarity  of  occurrence  of  demonstrable 


Fig.    777. — Ojd  impulcd   fratt 
TtiwKnl  wd  Inwkrd  (Wuran  Mu 


Fig.  779.— LoMof  iul»t«oc«  of  neck  of  Fi(.  7S0.— OIJ  unLmpMled  f nujlun of  ito«* 

C(iinur<WarKnMu«UTn.9pccinun80r51.         nf  iKefemur.  with  much  loM  at  lubauuin-    ShK° 


effusion  in  the  joint  may  be  taken  as  a  sign  that  the  capsule  is  usuallj 
torn  and  so  left  open. 

No  nerves  or  considerable  vessels  are  in  direct  relation  to  the  pW" 
or  directly  exposed  to  damage. 

Symptoms 
According  as  fractures  of  the  neck  are,  or  are  not,  impacted,  <"" 
clinical  signs  vary. 
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Signs  of  impacted  fracture  of  the  neck : 
(a)  Disability. 

(1)  Uniformly  there  is  inabiiity  to  raise  the  leg  from  the  bed.* 

(2)  Usually^  walking  is  impossible. 

(fr)  Flexion,  extension,   and  rotation  are  limited  and   usually 
painful. 

(c)  In  cases  showing  eversion,  further  everaion  is  possible,  but 
no  inversion  can  be  carried  through  without  undue  force. 

(d)  In  the  rare  cases  with  inversion,!  eversion  is  impracticable. 

(e)  There  is  shortening,  but  a  shortening  running  only  from  J^  to 
one  inch. 

(/)  There  is  abnormal  prominence  of  the  trochanter,  as  a  rule, 

due  largely  to — 
{g)  Loss  of  normal  tension  of  the  fascia  lata.     (See  Figs.  782  and 
755.) 


{h)  There  is  usually  a  distinct  loss  of  the  hollow  corresponding  to 

the  digital  fossa,  behind  the  trochanter.     (See  Figs.  781  and 

786.) 
(i)  There  is  almost  always  a  perceptible  thickening  over  the  front 

of  the  joint.  §     (See  Fig.  783.) 
(j)  There  is  not  apt  to  be  much  local  pain,  tenderness,  swelling, 

or  other  of  the  usual  fracture  signs. 
(fc)  Crepitus,  of  course,  is  absent  unless  impaction  is  broken  up. 


iaorous  man,  walked  » 


*  I  have  seen  one  exception  to  this  rule. 

1 1  have  seen  one  case  in  which  the 
distoDce  without  breaking  up  impaction, 
ening,  and  the  x-T&y  showed  impaction  of  the  neck  into  the  head. 

}  Fractures  of  the  femoral  neck  with  impaction,  but  without  e 
inveraon,  are  by  no  meana  very  rare,  but  not  the  t^'pe.  Their  occurrence  depends 
probably  od  the  direclion  of  trauma;  the  diagnosis  le  not  difficult;  the  treatment  is 
the  same  save  that  reduction  of  impaction  is  peculiarly  unjustifiable,  because  they 
promise  better  results  from  conservative  treatment  than  do  the  everted  cases, 

5  Walker  (Ann.  Sur^.,  1908,  xlvii,  84)  calls  especial  attention  to  fulness  in  the 
outer  part  of  Scarpa's  tnangle^  due  to  the  fact  that  in  the  most  common  variety  of 
fracture  the  head  and  neck,  with  the  trochanter,  are  bent  backward  and  downward, 
thus  resulting  in  forming  the  apex  of  a  fracture-angle  upward  and  Torward. 
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There  is  no  way,  save  with  the  i-ray,  to  discriminate  between  "intra- 
capsular and  extracapsular"  fractures,  or  between  fractures  near  the 
head  or  near  the  trochanters. 
Signs  in  unimpacted  fractures : 
(o)  Shortening. 

(1)  Usually  greater  than  in  im- 
pacted cases. 

(2)  TendiTt^  to  increase  under  the 
undisturbed  pull  of  the  irritated 
muscles. 

(3)  Varying  with  even  gentle  mani- 
pulation, T.  e.,  with  intermittent 
traction. 

(fc)  Disability — more  extreme  than  in 

impacted  cases. 
(c)  Everaion — more  extreme,  without 
Fif.783.-PJp«tionofthefront  any  powcr  to  invert  actively, 

^'iftirtIlMiJ^riS?ipZ^d'*i^"  W  Lack  of  any  check  to  passive  in- 

version or  everaion. 
(c)  Rotation  of  the  (palpable)  trochanter  takes  place  on  a  shorter 
rotation  axis  than  in  the  normal  leg  or  in  an  impacted  fracture. 
(This  sign  is  classic,  but  I   think  apt  to  be  of  little  value, 
because  the  observation  is  hard  to  make  out  with  certainty.) 
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(/)  Crepitus  is  not  always  obtainable,  often  not  obtainable  except 

by  carrying  out  rotation,  while  strong  traction  ia  exerted  on  the 

leg  to  bring  the  fragments  opposite  one  another,  a  procedure 

obviously  unjustified  except  to  confirm  a  diagnosis  already  made 

of  a  loose  fracture. 

If  we  wish  to  demonstrate  change  in  total  length,  crepitus,  etc.,  a 

procedure  devised  by  Dr.  Gordon  Morrill,  recently  house-surgeon  on 

my  service,  is  worth  noting.     The  procedure  is,  I  think,  amply  explained 

by  Fig.  770.     Its  advantage  lies  in  the  fact  that  we  may,  in  this  way, 

exert  a  traction  force  of  several  hundreds  of  pounds  if  we  wish,  and  any 

desired  traction  may  be  kept  up  for  a  long  period  without  great  fatigue 

to  the  assistant  exerting  traction,  and  without  damage  to  the  patient. 

One  may,  by  this  method,  readily  keep  up  the  pull  long  enough,  for 

instance,  for  the  application  and  setting  of  a  plaster  spica. 

In  regard  to  the  broad  question  of  diagnosis,  irrespective  of  impaction : 


Fi«.   787.— RoUtioi 


iJ  (etnur  ihsn  la 


rsdJUB  on  which  the  trofhiuiter  rot&lag.     If  [hen 
but  the  ilislanee  (the  radiiu)  a  ahortcr.     If  Ihe  Fi 


Biis  behI  Ibe  digtuiee  (or  radiiu)  ia  lero. 

Dr.  Gay*  has  long  taught  what  I  believe  to  be  sound  general  doctrine, 
namely,  that  in  practice  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  "strain"  of  the  hip. 
Certainly  it  is  well  within  bounds  to  say  that  any  injury  to  the  hip  in 
an  old  or  elderly  person  that  causes  marked  disability,  that  makes  it 
impossible  to  raise  the  heel  from  the  bed,  that  gives  deformity  in  ever- 
sion,  with  loss  of  possible  inversion, — that  such  injury  means  hip 
fracture  almost  without  exception.  I  have,  in  fact,  seen  no  exceptions 
to  the  rule  that  I  can  recall.! 

The  reason  for  the  greater  liability  of  the  old  to  this  fracture  lies, 
as  noted  above,  in  structural  changes  in  the  bone. 

•  George  W.  Gay.  Lecturer  on  Surgery  to  the  Harvard  Medical  School;  he  has 
elaborated  this  and  other  valuable  clinical  poinls  in  a  paper  published  in  the  Trans- 
actions or  the  New  Hampshire  Medical  Society,  May,  1603. 

t  Since  the  above  statement  was  written  I  have  seen  one  such  case— an  impacted 
fracture  with  eversion  and  with  lengthening,  with  the  leg  held  in  alight  abduction. 
The  patient  could  lift  the  heel  from  the  bed  readily.  There  was  a  fracture  of  the 
neck,  with  coxa  va^  deformity.    This  is  the  exception  that  proves  the  rule. 
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One  more  point  is  perhaps  worth  noting,  namely,  that  occasional 
cases  that  look  like  anterior  luxations  prove  to  be  at\'pical  cases  of 
fracture  of  neck  or  trochanters,  firmly  held  in  abduction  by  muscle 
spasm.     If  there  is  any  doubt,  after  palpation,  it  is  better  to  wait  even 
a  day  or  so  for  an  i-ray  rather  than  do 
harm  by  ill-advised  attempts  at  reduc- 
tion.    (See  Fig.  821.) 

As  to  the  frequency  of  impaction  in 
fractures  of  the  neck,  I  can  only  sayss 
follows:  the  conclusions  given  are  the 
result  of  a  not  inconsiderable  experience 
in  a  large  hospital  clinic. 

The  great  majority  of  cases  of  the 
femoral  neck  do  show  definite  impaction. 
Of  late  a  vast  deal  has  been  written 
of  unimpactcd  fractures  of  the  femoral 
neck  and  of  their  appropriate  treatment. 
tioo  ^T  unfm~K'w.?°l?^ti™'"'f"i'h»  ^  cannot  find  many  of  these  cases: 

femur,  shown  on  (he  ri«bt  lee  (leuon     despite  enthusiasm,  I  have  found  but  four 
cases  of  non-irapacted  fracture  demand- 
ing operation  in  a  rather  long  series  of  years,  and  recall  but  few  un- 
operated  cases.     Here  and  there,  to  be  sure,  perhaps  in  10  per  cent.,  one 
finds  unimpacted  fractures,  but  in  our  hospital  cases  we  find  it  almost 
always  practical  to  treat  even  these  much  as  we  treat  the  impacted 
cases,  and  the  results  are  almost  always  good.     Almost 
always  they  unite,  perhaps  not  by  bone,  but  in  such 
fashion  as  to  give  a  solid  and  a  reasonably  useful  limb — 
and  a  reasonably  useful  limb  is  all  we  ask  of  even  the 
impacted  cases,   for  these  are    ordinarily   fractures   of 
persons  past  the  useful  years,  with  diminished  capacity 
both  for  repair  and  for  functional  accommodation. 

I  confess  myself  bewildered  by  the  literature  of  "un- 
impacted fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  femur,"  and  with 
all  possible  reserve  I  can  find  no  solution  unless  it  lies 
in  undue  zeal  in  examination  of  cases  of  fracture  which,      .  Fig  ^-^j;; 
undisturbed,  would  keep  the  peace  and  give  fair  .results.      u"S3  %?3' 
I  give  this  solution  in  some  chagrin  that  I  cannot  find     of'  i«  a>  *^ 
in  the  large  traumatic  series  at  hand  more  than  a  few     !^"Ao''n«in(. 
such  cases  as  are  constantly  reported  by  others.  ProSi-iv  ^■ 

There  are  many  cases  that  we  class  as  impacted  that 
the  j:-ray  shows  to  be  hardly  more  than  what  we  may  call  entangled: 
the  impaction  evidently  is  of  little  depth  or  firmness,  and  doubtless 
very  easy  to  break  up. 

In  our  hospital  it  is  not  only  the  rule,  but  a  very  firmly  '"'*" 
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house-officers'  tradition,  to  be  extremely  careful  about  handling  these 
Perhaps  these  two  facts  may  help  the  explanation. 

Treatment 

If  a  hip  fracture  is  impacted,  the  chance  of  bettering  the  condition 
present  is  small.  We  have  ceased  to  lay  great  stress  on  the  distinction 
between  extracapsular  and  intracapsular  fractures,  but  the  fact  remains 
that,  in  the  hip  as  elsewhere,  intracapsular  fractures  tend  to  non-union 
unless  they  are  impacted.  Consequently,  we  should  not  be  strenuous 
in  diagnostic  manipulation.  It  is  far  better  to  be  vague  and  to  do 
without  too  many  facts  in  these  cases  than  to  be  exact  at  the  expense 
of  breaking  up  a  useful  impaction. 

If  we  have  the  signs  above  noted,  slight  shortening,  loss  of  tension  of 
the  ilio-tibial  band,  slight  prominence  'anteriorly, 
eversion,  leas  of  the  hollow  at  the  digital  fossa, 
prominence  of  the  trochanter,  etc.,  but  with  motion 
in  rotation  of  the  trochanter  on  a  reasonably  long 
axis,  we  have  to  deal  with  a  case  of  impaction,  a  case 
we  should  let  atone,  as  a  rule. 

In  the  younger  patients,  if  we  have  impaction  in 
excessive  eversion  or  with  great  shortening,  active 
measures  may  be  considered,  not  only  because  these 
cases  have  more  power  of  repair,  but  also  because 
fractures  in  such  cases  are  not  apt  to  be  intracap- 
sular, and,  ordinarily,  unite  promptly,  while  the 
condition  let  alone  promises  serious  disability. 

In  such  cases,  and  in  such  only,  is  breaking  up 
of  impaction  defensible. 

Breaking   up  of   impaction    may  here   result  in 
greatly   improved   position,  and   such   breaking  up, 
with  subsequent  weight   traction  in  abduction,  has   ouieid*' T-npiiDi;  "ei' 
at  times  led  to  excellent  results  in  my  hands.  "  bBbiT'ih'B  fooi."Ap' 

Such  treatment  is  to  be  employed  only  with  !il*'chMt.'The"'V|J'. 
great  conservatism,  of  course,  and  rarely  without  con-  ^^1]!,°' ^'''^^^^y^ 
sultation  to  divide,  responsi bib ty,  for  the  mass  of  ^^J^'j?*  1°'J*^*' " 
literature  does  not  fully  sanction  this  treatment. 

In  the  average  case,  where  there  is  impaction,  we  have  a  peculiarly 
serious  lesion  that  we  are  not  likely  to  make  better  by  active  interference. 

Our  first  concern  must  be  the  patient,  rather  than  the  fracture. 
These  old  people  not  only  bear  shock  badly,  but  they  are  peculiarly 
apt  to  die  from  mere  confinemeM  to  the  bed.  The  percentage  of  deaths  in 
fractures  at  the  hip  is  rather  staggering;  it  is  certainly  above  26  per 
cent.,  even  in  non-alcoholic  cases.  The  proximate  causes  of  death  seem 
to  be  heart  failure  and  hj-postatic  pneumonia,  as  a  rule;  the  real  cause 
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of  death  is  usually  confinement  to  bed  and  change  of  routine.   Old 
people  stand  such  confinement  badly,  as  a  rule,* 

Often  it  is  wise  to  neglect  the  fracture  entirely  in  the  interest  oE 
preserving  life,  whether  the  fracture  be  impacted  or  not;  often  patients 
who  are  allowed  to  sit  up  without  regard  to  the  fracture  will  "perk  up" 
and  be  restored  to  a  few  years  of  comfort  (in  a  wheel-chair,  perh^) 
and  possibly  to  some  usefulness,  a  result  which  is  certainly  better  than 
death  from  hypostatic  pneumonia  or  from  sheer  inertia. 

Often,  then,  it  is  wise  to  treat  the  patient  and  not  the  fracture. 
Such  treatment  is  not  uncommonly  rewarded  by  a  fairly  useful 
limb  as  well,  for  sitting  up  alone  will  not  break  up  impaction,  or  even 
greatly  hinder  union  in  an  unimpacted  case. 

In  case  we  have  an  impacted  fracture,  we  may  let  the  fracture  alone, 
and  sit  the  patient  up,  or  we  may  rely  on  sand- 
bags to  help  inversion  (see  Fig.  791),  or  we  may 
put  him  to  bed  and  use  a  long  outside  splint  alone 
(Fig.  790),  or  we  may  apply  extension  with  both 
sand-bags  and  sphnt.  If  such  extension  is  used,  it 
is  applied  as  for  fracture  of  the  thigh,  but  the  weight 
used  is  only  three  to  six  pounds,  and  the  purpose  of 
the  traction  is  not  to  pull  fragments  apart,  but 
purely  to  steady  the  limb  and  to  guard  ^^nst  sud- 
den twitching  of  the  muscles. 

In  the  run  of  cases  a  long  outside  splint  with 
eversion  straps  is   applied    (see  Fig.   792);    if  the 
patient  is  muscular  or  cramps  are  present,  traction 
is  added — about  three  to  dx  pounds.     This  is  kept 
up  two  or  three  weeks  only;   if  the  patient's  con- 
dition is  good,  then  rest  and  relative  fixation,  with- 
p.     ^g,  _p„i.     out  weights,  is  continued  until  six  weeks  have  passed 
tiop  oi  iini-bw^io     and  union  is  pretty  solid.    Then  the  patient  is  gotten 
rrom  roiiina  ounrani.     up  in  a  chair,  and  presently  is  allowed  to  walk  with 
crutches. 
In  the  more  favorable  cases  I  do  not  use  plaster  bandages  at  all. 
In  certain  cases,  however,  that  stand  confinement  tolerably  (but  not 
very)  well,  especially  cases  that  show  tolerable  muscular  strength,  we 
may  wisely  apply  a  short  plaster  spina  bandage  after  two  to  three  weeks, 
and  so  enable  them  to  get  up  on  crutches  a  little  earlier. 

•  Certain  old  people  stand  it  perfectly  well.  Dr.  H.  L.  Buirdl,  yews  ap). 
used  to  call  attentioa  to  the  types  of  old  people,  as  shown  in  manner  and  face,  wbodo 
and  do  not  endure  such  confinement.  Those  who  "fuss"  and  who  show  Dervouj 
tension  in  their  faces  are  those,  as  a  rule,  who  do  badly  under  these  conditions.  I 
have  (since  this  chapter  was  written)  seen  an  old  lady  of  eighty-four  with  hip  fi«c- 
ture  who  tolerated  bed  treatment  with  perfect  equanimity  and  even  cheerfulness. 
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In  younger  patients  such  treatment  may  well  be  the  routine. 
Often  a  sharp  abduction  at  the  hip,  secured  by  plaster,  gives  better 
position  of  the  leg,  and  so  promotes  resumption  of  use  of  the  limb. 
If  a  case  is  unfit  to  handle  as  above  slietched,  the  whole  scheme  may 


Fig.  7B2.— Di 


!.  793.— Form  of 


Fig.  794.— Cndle  to  keep 


well  be  abandoned.  We  should  be  able,  if  experienced,  to  judge  of  the 
patient,  and  what  he  or  she  will  stand.  If  things  look  unfavorable  to 
bed  treatment  at  any  time,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  sit  patients  up  at  once, 
relying  only  on  sand-bags  or  pillows  to  help  maintain  position. 
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Treatment  of  Unimpacted  Fracture  of  the  Femoral  Neck 
We  have  the  choice  of — 
(a)  Traction  and  immobilization  (Fig.  795). 


Fig.  TSS.^Buck'!"  e!ilen«ion  ipparBIUB.  A(ihesivf-i)l»»(er  s(r»pi  (or  trBTIjon:  pwlMiorspb 
the  lee  and  Ihiah:  vrriKht  trution  over  thp  pulley  U  the  foot  ot  t he  bed .  The  wholFlFg  atvb 
the  Uintt  T  xide-Kjilint  Bhown  in  Ki(.  700  Foal  of  bat  rniiaj  dd  biwks  lu  give  n>iiDl< 
clioD  by  body-weiiht. 

(6)  Traction  in  the  line  of  the  shaft  with  lateral  traction  (Fig.  799 
(c)  Traction  with  abduction  (Fig.  796). 


onally  hinh.  To  earty  this  < 


(d)  Traction  with  abduction  and  with  pressure  on  the  IrochanUr- 

(e)  Open  operation,  with  or  without  nailing. 
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Manceuver  (a)  is  ordinarily  efficient,  but  considerable  weight  is 
required  for  the  traction — as  much  as  12  to  25  pounds  or  even  more, 
and  such  traction,  apphed  by  adhesives,  must  be  watched  carefully:  the 


ri«,  707. — Traction  and  counlfrtrftetinn  to  ^vo  greal  Irmporaru  forca  for  reilucinc  fragments  or 

skin  of  older  people  does  not  always  tolerate  such  traction  without 
irritation. 

If  this  method  is  used,  fixation  with  the  long  side-splint  and  a  well- 
fitted  posterior  (ham)  splint  are  called  for.     Much  care  is  needed  to 
prevent  eversion  of  the  foot  by  the  eversion  straps  (above  described) 
fastened  to  the  long  side-splint,  or  by 
other  adequate  device  (Fig,  792). 

The  removal  of  weight  traction  is 
governed  by  the  progress  of  the  case. 
After  about  a  month  we  may  begin  to 
test  union,  both  by  gentle  rotation  and 
by  letting  an  assistant  alternately  pull 
down  and  push  up  on  the  foot  while 
we  have  thumb  and  fingers  on  the 
trochanter  and  on  the  adjacent  land- 
marks to  detect  abnormal  motion. 

If  union  seems  solid,  we  may 
decrease    and    presently    remove   the  ry.  79k.— r,niniieii  frarm™  of  ihe 

weights.     Such  change  must,  however,      ""{J; "'"' "'"'"'"  ""'"*  fti>i»'P"on  of  the 
be  accompanied  by  frequent  measure- 
ments  of    the  limb.     Sometimes  shortening   does   not   appear   until 
several  days  after  taking  off  the  weights.     Whenever  it  appears,  back 
the  weights  go  until  union  is  solid,  or  until  we  give  up  hope  of  it. 

About  two  weeks  after  union  seems  solid  it  is  safe  to  treat  the  case 
as  we  would  treat  an  impacted  case  at  say  five  weeks  from  the  injury. 
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I  npvcr  feel  safe  in  allowing  weight-bearing  before  eight  to  tf  n  weeks, 
and  then  only  cautiously. 

Method  (6)  seems  to  have  been  a  good  deal  used  in  the  west,  and 
is  repyrtcd  as  very  efficient,  I  have  had  a  few  cases  in  which  it  has  been 
used  successfully,  but  they  are  too  few  to  generalize  on.  The  method 
consists  simply  of  the  usual  traction  downward  in  the  line  of  the  leg, 
with  lateral  traction  outward  by  the  pull  of  a  weight  on  a  band  running 
through  the  groin  (Fig,  799), 

Method  (c), — traction  in  abduction, — that  is,  traction  obliquely 
down  and  outward,  is  accomplished  as  shown  in 
Fig.  SOI,     (See  also  Fig.  796.) 

Theoretically,  the  pull  of  the  adductors  in  sb- 
duction  should  help  the  short  rotators  in  maintain- 
ing contact  of  the  frag- 
ments. It  is  well  not  to 
abduct  too  far,  and  to  con- 
trol our  treatment  by  care- 
ful  measurement,    for  too 


much  abduction  may  easily  produce  shortening,  the  adductors  acting 
as  a  lever.* 

In  applying  a  plaster  spica,  abduction  of  about  20  degrees  is  the  rule 
— not  so  much  for  better  position,  but  because  it  overcomes  the  usual 
limitation  of  abduction,  that  is  troublesome  when  the  patient  first 
tries  to  walk, 

•  Do  not  forget  in  metisuriog  to  abduct  the  Other  leg  to  an  equal  angle  Mid 
avoid  the  error  already  ho  often  mentioned.  Practically  there  is  no  question  that 
Hiiilful"  jamniinK"  in  abduction  is  a  very  serviceable  method  of  retaining  frag- 
inentB  in  contact.  It  is  a  mcaauro  that  must  be  applied  with  ekill,  because  over- 
abduction  may  easily  cany  the  frt^mcnts  by  one  another  and  do  harm. 
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Yig.  S02.— T&ble,  moddei)  after  HoAa'B  anKinaT.  for  obtaining  eitpnsion  by  adhMive^Iaster 
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Method  (ff),  originally  proposed  by  Senn,  consists  of  the  application 
of  a  plaster  "spica"  bandage  in  which  a  window  is  cut  over  the  tro- 
chanter; through  this  window  a  pad  presses  on  the  trochanter,  its  pressure 
regulated  by  a  surcingle  band  about  it  and  about  the  pelvic  part  of  the 
plaster  bandage.     I  have  no  experience  with  the  method;  theoretically, 


Fig.  S04.^"Hii(ra"  tnhlB  with  pntient  ™»ly  for  nppticwion  of  plnster. 

at  least,  it  is  rational;  whether  it  possesses  any  real  advantage,  I  do  not 
know. 

Open  operation  (e)  has  been  practised  in  many  cases,  mostly  on 
cases  in  which  there  had  been  failure  of  union  under  ordinary  routine. 

We  have,  broadly  speaking,  two  methods:  first,  opening  the  joint 
in  front  and  refreshing  the  fracture  surfaces;  then,  with  or  without 


nailing,  putting  the  leg  up  in  the  best  attainable  position  (usually  in 
abduction)  in  plaster,  with  or  without  traction  under  the  plaster; 
second,  external  incision  with  temporary  resection  of  the  greater  tro- 
chanter; the  operation  so  approached  is  usually  completed  by  nailing 
of  the  trochanter,  often  also  of  the  broken  neck.  There  are  but  two 
objections  to  nailing  of  the  broken  fragments:  first,  the  difficulty  of 
stopping  the  nail  short  of  the  acetabulum;  second,  the  tendency  of  the 
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nail  to  erode  a  cavity  for  itself,  and  to  become,  after  weight-bearing  is 
begun,  an  irritatioQ  rather  than  a  support. 

Our  object  in  these  cases  is  purely  the  approximation  of  fragments; 
I  suspect  the  nail  is  not  essential,  and  may,  by  the  irritation  of  its  pres- 
ence, hinder  union.*  In  the  few  cases  I  have  operated  on  such  a  nail 
hasalwaysbeenin  the"kit,"but  I  haveusedit  but  rarely,  and  the  results 
without  nailing  have  uniformly  been  very  satisfactory — union  in  all 
cases  was  firm  enough  for  walking,  though  I  feel 
sure  of  bony  union  in  only  one  case. 

If  we  are  to  use  the  nail,  the  rational   method 
seems  to  be  the  approach  by  the  anterior  incision, 
denudation  of  surfaces,  insertion  of  along  spike  driven 
through  the  skin  from  the  outer  side  through  the 
trochanter  and  neck  into  the  head.     Such  a  spike 
may  be  removed  after  a  week  or  two  (or  longer)     norBry*pike"'tT'hoid 
leaving  no  foreign  body  to  make  trouble.    Moreover,     [j^^  '"  "'"per  ™i»- 
its  insertion  is  controlled  (as  to  depth)  by  a  finger 
between   the   fragments.     I   have   used   this   method   with    excellent 
results. 

Results  of  Fractures  of  the  Femoral  Neck 
End-results  in  fracture  of  the  femoral  neck  have  not,  to  my  knowl- 
edge at  least,  been  adequately  studied. 

As  has  been  noted,  the  mortality  is  heavy, 
from  causes  we  cannot  control. 

Bejond  the  Hst  of  those  who  die,  we  have 
many  others  in  whom  the  feebleness  and  in- 
firmity of  age  make  useful  recovery  (even  from 
injuries  even  much  less  grave  than  this  one) 
quite  out  of  the  question. 

Apart  from  these  cases,  however,  my  im- 
pression is  that  the  results  are  better  than  is 
ordinarily  assumed. 

In  the  first  place,  I  believe  the  assump- 
tion of  common  failure  of  impaction  or  of  bony 
union  is  erroneous.  So  far  as  I  know,  or  can 
learn,  the  vast  majority  recover  with  solid  hips, 
whatever  the  deformity  may  be. 

These  are  not  normal  hips,  nor   is  their 
function  normal.     There  is  shortening;  there 
is  loss  of  power  to  abduct;  there  is  thickening; 
oe  a  gwfu  rwuii,  usually  there  is  everslon — but  they  are  solid. 

*  I  have  seen  i-raya  of  such  a  ca-w  in  the  hands  of  a  colleaRue  that  liave  somewhat 
discouraged  me  in  the  use  of  the  nail.  This  objoction  may  reaiiily  be  met  by  driving 
the  nail  in  through  a  separate  incision  over  the  trochanter,  and  removing  it  after 
two  or  three  weeks. 
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As  Hcquols,  we  have  a  limp,  some  loss  of  motion,  and  an  added 
awkwardness  of  gait  from  eversion. 

But  all  these  disabilities  disappear,  to  some  extent,  with  time  and 
use.     Partieulariy  I  have  noted  an  accommodative  inversion  by  mu$de 
action  that,  in  large  part.eounterbalances  the  displacement  in  eversion. 
In  short,  none  of  these  cases  in  the  elderly,  perhaps  none  at  any  age, 
regain  a  normal  hip,  but  many  patients  get  around  very  well.    I  have 
seen  many  such,  even  cases  in  whom  the  fracture  occurred  at  eighty 
years  or  later.     What  the  per^ 
centage  of  such  results  is  can- 
not now  be  stated. 

Certain  few  individuals  show 
rheumatoid,  or  rather  "ost«>- 
arthritic,"  changes,  with  a  good 
deal  of  lameness  and  "rainy- 
weather  pain."  Some  develop 
a  definite  "malum  coxa  senile." 
The  cases  with  non-union 
show  markedly  greater  disa- 
bility, more  shortening,  more 
eversion,  more  pain,  more  ina- 
bility to  handle  or  use  the  I^. 
In  fact,  however,  some  of 
these  cases  get  about  tolerably 
well,  though  with  a  marked 
limp  and  with  small  endurance. 
The  support  of  the  body-weight 
is  assumed  to  be  the  Y-ligament 
in  front,  the  obturator  muscles 
i>ehind;  the  upper  end  of  the 
outer  fragment,  still  in  part  en- 
veloped in  capsule,  forms  a  sort 
of  false  joint  on  the  ilium  that 

Fig,  808,— FrBC lure  wUh  impanion  of  the  neck     carries  SomC  part  of  the  Weight. 

"ioli.  an!Fai>du™'ion.  ''^Afi  io"b?'i^"n"&ut"^iiht.  'tS^  Somc  of  theso  cases  may  he 
SwU!^  p™nt  !n"ih^  tIti^1!n'°b?i?ni!^ig"ii'U"'™"'  greatly  benefited  by  an  open 
operation  that,  with  or  without 
pegging  or  nailing,  brings  about  a  rigid  union,  but  such  an  operation 
is  a  major  operation  in  the  case  of  old  people. 

Those  unoperatcd  are  always  cripples  to  an  extent  if  there  is  no 
union,  but  it  is  not  correct  to  suppose  that  they  are  always  hopeless 
cripples,  unable  to  walk. 

Nor  is  it  correct  to  assume  that  non-union  of  fractures  of  the  neck 
13  a  necessary  result  of  unlmpacted  fracture,  even  in  the  old.* 

•  There  come  to  my  mind  Iwo  ca.ses  of  loose  fracture  of  the  neck  in  men  over 
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SEPAIiATION  OP  THE  EPIPHYSIS 

The  epiphysis  of  the  femoral  head  occupies  the  relation  shown  in 

Fig.  sue.  ^  9. 

Its  separation  is  relatively,  but  only  relatively,  rare. 

The  trauma  causing  such  separation  is  not  apparently  difTerent 
from  that  causing  fracture  of  the  neck.  We  may  have  falls  on  the 
trochanter  or  the  buttock  or  on  the  feet,  as  a  cause. 

Whitman'  has  demonstrated  conclusively  that  fracture  of  the  neck, 
as  well  as  epiphyseal  separation  of  the  head,  is  not  very  rare  in  young 
children. 

The  differential  diagnosis  is  not  easy. 

We  can  diagnose  these  cases  only  by  the  signs  that  help  us  in  adult 
fractures.  "Soft"  crepitus  may  help  in  the  diagnosis  of  epiphyseal 
lesions.     A  good  i-ray  will  settle  doubts. 

The  peculiar  interest  of  these  cases  rests  on  the  curious  similarity, 
which  Whitman  has  shown,  between  the  consequent  coxa  vara  resulting 
from  such  trauma  and  that  coxa  vara  familiar  to  ortho- 
pedists which  results  from  lessened  resistance  of  bone  ( 
structure,  expressing  itself  oftenest  at  atcut  the  age  of 
puberty. 

The  shortening  is  common  to  both  forms,  as  is  also 
the  inability  to  abduct  the  leg — actively  or  passively; 
there  is  the  same  increased  prominence  of  the  trochanter,  .  Fig  sob.— 
made  more  obvious  by  flexion;  the  a;-ray  shows  the  same  ihe'Kesd  sod  of 
change  in  angle  between  neck  and  shaft.  JhtnfeTiwH?^ 

Coxa  vara  of  traumatic  origin,  after  consolidation,  is   StiKinlSnli™) 
amenable  to  the  same  operative  procedures  as  the  coxa 
vara  dependent  on  developmental  failure,  with  the  same  results. 

But  our  effort  should  be  rather  to  prevent  than  to  repair  these  de- 
formities. 

The  moral  is  that  we  should  be  very  careful  to  exclude  fracture  or 
epiphyseal  separation  in  any  doubtful  case,  at  or  before  the  age  of 
puberty. 

If  we  are  on  the  watch  for  such  a  lesion,  the  general  diagnosis  is  not 
difficult,  though  differentiation  between  forms  in  detail  may  be  difficult 
or  perhaps  even  impossible  without  the  x-ray. 

If  we  have  an  eppihyseal  separation  to  dpal  with,  the  displacement 
must  be  reduced,  and  accurately  reduced.  A  good  x-ray  is  essential, 
for  we  can  feel  but  little  to  guide  or  test  our  reduction. 

Displacement  is  of  the  shaft  and  neck  upward;  the  epiphyseal  head 
remains  in  place. 

sixty  {one  of  them  a  notorious  alcoholic  at  that)  in  whom  aolid  union  and  very  fair 
functioQ  resulted, 

•R.  Whitman,  Med.  Record,  July  25,  1893;  Ann.  Surg.,  June,  1897,  ibid., 
February,  1900, 
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Reduction  is  by  traction  down,  with  traction  outward  (applied  inade 
the  groin)  to  carry  the  broken  out«r  end  past  obstructions  into  place. 
There  ia  no  chance  of  carrying  it  too  far,  for  the  ligaments  are  substan- 
tially intact.  Abduction  or  adduction  or  rotatory  motions  may  Iw 
called  for  before  the  fragments  fit.* 

The  leg  is  to  be  put   up  in  sharp  abduction  in  a  plaster  spiea. 

The  result  is  to  be  tested  by  the  i-ray.  If  it  is  not  satisfactor}', 
we  have  no  choice  but  open  operation,  replacement,  and  another  plaster 
spica. 

If  it  is  not  an  epiphyseal  injury,  but  a  fracture,  the  treatment  must 
vary  to  fit  the  case. 

In  these  cases  in  children  there  is  no  impaction  to  deal  with,  nor  is 
an  absolute  "fit"  essential,  as  with  the  epiphysis. 

If  we  overcome  shortening,  the  union  of  bone-ends  will  take  care  of 
itself.  Shortening  is  to  be  overcome  by  a  Buck's  extension,  loaded  mth 
a  weight  of  3  to  20  pounds  according  to  age  and  size,  and  an  outside 
splint  is  employed  for  fixation.  After  three  weeks  a  spica  of  plaster- 
of-Paris  is  enough. 

There  is  no  harm  done  to  children  by  bed  confinement. 

There  seems  to  be  no  chance  of  non-union. 

So  far  as  wf  know,  cases  adequately  treated  do  not  develop  coxa 
vara,  but  it  is  true  that  the  early  soft  callus  may  yield  to  weight,  and 
weight-bearing  may  well  be  postponed  to  six  or  eight  weeks. 

Interference  with  growth  does  not  occur  in  fracture,  and  seems 
vastly  rare  in  the  epiphyseal  cases,  at  the  hip. 

Fracturbs  at  the  Bass  of  the  Necs 

Fractures  of  the  neck  near  the  trochanter  are,  in  fact,  common. 
Their  occurrence  has  long  been  recognized;  their  frequency  has  been 
known  to  us  only  since  the  skiagraph  became  useful. 

The  trauma  is  essentially  that  of  the  neck  fracture;  the  only  differ- 
ence is  tiiat  secerer  falls,  and  at  times  falls  on  the  foot  or  knee,  appear 
oftener  as  the  cause.  Perhaps  this  means  only  that  this  is  less  charac- 
teristically a  fracture  of  the  aged  than  is  fracture  of  the  neck  proper. 

The  lesion  is  commonly  a  break  at  the  base  of  the  neck,  with  more 
or  less  impaction  of  the  neck  into  the  trochanter  and  shaft.  (See 
Figs.  810-818.) 

The  line  of  break  varies  somewhat,  and  not  rarely  there  is  some 
splitting  in  the  region  of  the  trochanter  (see  Fig.  812),  or  an  associated 
spiral  fracture  running  downward. 

The  degree  of  impaction  varies  much. 

*  And,  after  all,  they  may  not  fit  with  anything  like  accuracy.  Should  we  be 
satislieil  with  moderate  poKJIion?  1  think  not,  and  though  without  experience  of 
operative  treatmenl  on  this  leHsion,  suspect  that  it,  like  separation  of  tnabumerai 
epiphysis,  belongs  to  the  operable  lesions. 
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The  fracture  is,  however,  very  definitely  extracapsular,  and  the  for- 
mation of  callus  is  prompt  and  b  usually  efficient,  even  if  there  is 
no  impaction. 

Our  concern  in  these  cases  is  purely  one  of  obtaining  the  best  possible 
position;    union  may  usually 
be  left  to  take  care  of  itself. 


Itw  shaft  (diacram).  diacram  to  the  right. 

Diagnosis  of  Impacted  Fracture  of  the  Base  of  the  Neck. — We  have 
disabihty;  shortening,  ordinarily  not  great;  eversion,  sometimes  absent, 
sometimes  replaced  by  inversion;  obliteration  of  the  digital  fossa. 

All  these  signs  occur  also  in  fracture  of  the 
neck  with  impaction. 

There  may  be  not  only  filling  up  of  the 
digital  fossa,  but  marked  thickening  of  the 
whole  region  of  the  trochanters;  this  usually 
means    fracture    at    the    base    of    the    neck. 


Beyond  this,  we  must  depend  on  the  skiagraph  to  differentiate  between 
the  two  lesions. 

If,  by  chance,  such  a  fracture  is  wholly  unimpacted,  we  are  again 
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confronted  with  the  question  of  differential  diagnosiE  as  against  unim- 
pacted  fracture  of  the  neck  proper. 

Diagnosis  of  Unimpacted  Fracture  of  the  Base  of  the  Neck. — The 

signs  are:  total  disability;  shortening, 
varying  with  intermittent  traction;  loo.'e 
eversion,  with  active   inversion   impus- 


sible,  passive  inversion  unhindered;  rotation  of  the  trochanter  on  its 
own  axis  when  the  leg  is  rotated;  prominence  of  the  trochanter  under 
an  entirely  relaxed  fascia  lata. 


Fie,   817 

,-Fr«cture  ol 

■  (he 

Fia    818— Fr 

nrck  of  the 

femur  and  of 

shaft    Kith  dowDi 

n  not  firm  (Wt 

toWIiqd  of  upper  f 

SluMum.  .pe. 

Jimen  52:15). 

In  short,  there  is  nothmg  that  definitely  distin- 
guishes these  from  like   loose  fractures  higher  up  in  ! 
the  neck.     Usually  we  are  content  with  the  approxi- 
mate diagnosis  and  wait  for  the  x-ray 

As  we  first  see  these  cases,  they  are  apt  to  he  in  bed  or  on  a  stretcher, 
in  a  position  strongly  suggesting  a  subpubic  luxation,  and  not  uncom- 
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monly,  if  a  little  time  has  elapsed  since  the  injury,  muscle  spasm  is 
such  as  to  fix  the  hip  almost  immovably  in  this  position.  In  some  cases 
of  this  sort  in  stout  patients  even  the  fracture  diagnosis  can  hardly  be 
made  at  all,  save  by  the  skiagraph. 

Treatment  of  Fractures  op  the  Base  of  the  Neck 

In  impacted  cases,  if  the  deformity  is  not  great,  we  treat  as  with 
impaction  of  neck  into  head,  merely  to  preserve  impaction.  The 
details  of  the  treatment  are  the  same. 

If  the  position,  however,  is  bad;  if  shortening,  adduction,  or  external 
rotation  promise  much  deformity  and  disability,  we  may  wisely  consider 
breaking  up  the  impaction  to  improve  position, 
without  fear  of  nonunion,  because  these  fractures 
are  definitely  extracapsular. 

Before  doing  this  we  must  have  a  good  a:-ray 
to  make  sure  in  detail  just  what  we  are  dealing 
with. 

In  etherizing  cases  for  such  breaking  up  I 
have  often  found  them  to  show  no  firm  impac- 
tion at  all;  so  soon  as  the  muscles  relax  we  have 
a  loose  fracture. 

In  these  cases,  after  dragging  down  the  shaft 
into  proper  relations  and  letting  the  patient 
come  out  of  ether,  the  muscle  spasm  (returning) 
becomes  a  factor  that  helps  in  fixation.  For  the 
rest,  the  case  is  treated  like  the  obviously  unim- 
pacted  ones.* 

In  the  unimpacted  cases  we  first  reduce,  as 
well  as  may  be,  with  or  without  ether,  according 

to  the  need  and  according  to  the  fitness  of  the  mre  oMemurThrou^ii^anii 
patient,  and  then  attempt  to  hold  reduction  by  t*!"*  "7°,fe";*"'  ,*';'' 
the  methods  used  in  unimpacted  neck  fractures  (en.omi  neck,  [mrtiy  im 
of  the  usual  type.  '" 

Reduttion  is  by  a  pull  on  the  foot,  with  counterpull  en  a  sling  in 
the  perineum,  with  appropriate  rotation. 

To  maintain  position  we  usually  apply  extension  straps  and  use 
weight  traction  (8  to  25  pounds).  Lateral  traction  may  be  called  for, 
but  can  be  applied  later  if  the  position  calls  for  it.f 

Sometimes  position  is  best  secured  in  sharp  abduction.     This  may 

"  I  believe  the  time  it 
in  all  uaimpacted  fractures  of  e 
to  produce  impaction  by  driving 
with  a  heavy  mallet.     I  have  doi 

f  Lateral  traction  aeemB  to  me  aa  undesirable  and  unncceasary  routine.  The 
objection  to  it  is  that  it  necessarily  interferes  with  circulation  aomcwhat,  and  or- 
dinarily  is  not  particularly  comfortable  and  probably  not  very  uMtfuI. 
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be  attained  by  abduftion-traction  with  weights,  or,  if  abduction  holds 
things  without  any  pull,  a  plaster  spica  alone  (without  traction)  may  be 
enough,  or  traction  straps  may  be  put  on  underneath  and  covered  with 
the  plaster  spica,  and  we  get  the  fixation,  combined  with  more  or  less 
efficient  weight  traction,  tiuring  the  time  the  patient  is  in  bed. 

The  choice  of  methods  is  purely  one  of  judgment  of  the  individual 
case.  Some  cases  are  very  readily  held;  others  are  almost  imposable 
to  treat  satisfactorily. 

Traction  may  usually  be  omitted  after  three  to  four  weeks.  Fixa- 
tion, or  at  least  non-use,  may  wisely  be  continued  until  six  weeks  have 


I'ositioQ  vat  improval,  anil  Hrm  uaion  mulled.  niTli  ■  uh^uI 


passed.     During  this  period,   however,  massage  and    careful  passive 
movements  are  in  order. 

Resumption  of  weight-bearing  must  be  cautiously  begun. 

Prognosis 
Good  in  the  main.  If  there  has  been  undisturbed  impaction,  there 
is  no  question  that  union  will  take  place.  There  is  some  shortening, 
usually  some  eversion,  and  a  moderate  limitation  of  motion,  due  in 
part  to  bone  thickening,  in  part  to  fibrous  changes  during  the  immobili- 
zation necessary  to  insure  repair. 
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Union  is  solid,  and  we  may  expect  eventually  a  serviceable  result, 
with  no  worse  damage  than  a  slight  limp  and  slight  stiffness  and  moder- 
ate pwn  on  use,  decreasing  with  time. 

If  there  has  been  no  impaction,  prognosis  depends  largely  on  ade- 
quate treatment.  With  good  reduction  well  maintained,  the  result  is 
that  of  the  impacted  form. 

Disability  is  present  in  less  successful  cases  about  according  to  the 
displacement  persisting  after  union. 

Delay  in  union  is  not  uncommon;  weight-bearing,  therefore,  is  to 
be  delayed  in  such  cases  for  eight  weeks  or  more. 

Non-union  is  rather  rare,  even  in  neglected  cases. 

FRACTURES  THROUGH  THE  TROCHANTERS 

These  fractures — by  no  means  unconunon^ — are  usually  the  result  of 
rather  severe  traimaa.  Commonly,  they  are  met  with  in  young  or 
middle-aged  patients  in  whom  the  structure  of  the  femoral  neck  still 
retains  its  strength. 

The  causes  are:   (a)   Direct  violence,     (b)  Torsion  of  the  leg. 

The  lesions  in  the  torsion  fractures  often  show  a  combination  of  a 
torsion  fracture  (with  spiral  lines)  through  the  trochanters,  combined 
with  a  fracture  between  the  neck  of  the  femur  and  the  intertrochanteric 
line  (Fig.  820). 

Breaks  directly  across,  between  the  level  of  the  greater  and  lesser 
trochanters,  are  rare.  They  are  from  direct  violence  usually.  Such 
lesion  may  accompany  a  break  at  the  base  of  the  neck,  perhaps  from 
splittingof  the  trochanteric  neck  by  this  basal  fragment.     (See  Fig.  816.) 

Torsion  fractures  may  break  the  bone  above  or  below  the  lesser 
trochanter;  the  iliopsoas  is  attached  to  this  process,  and  the  determina- 
tion of  the  site  of  fracture  with  reference  to  this  insertion  is  not  unim- 
portant, but  these  fractures  clinically  belong  with  those  wholly  below 
the  trochanters  (class  6,  p.  480). 

Diagnosis  of  Fractures  Through  the  TrochahterS. 

(1)  Complete  disability. 

(2)  Much  thickening  at  and  behind  the  trochanters;  obliteration  of 
the  digital  fossa. 

(3)  Eversion  (permanent),  usually  present,  though  not  constant. 

(4)  Limitation  of  motion. 

(5)  Shortening— not  necessarily  great. 

(6)  Impaction,  actual  at  times,  often  only  apparent,  but  apparently 
very  definite  in  nearly  all  cases  examined  without  ether. 

(7)  Crepitus  is  rare. 

(8)  Rotation  shows,  if  there  is  any  impaction,  a  greater  trochanter 
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rotating  on  the  head  as  an  axis,  without  obvious  change  from  tbe 
normal  radius:   loose  rotation  does  not  belong  to  this  type. 

Usually  the  greater  thickening  is  our  best  dii^nostic  point.  Pmi- 
tiee  diagnosis  Is  often  dependent  on  the  skiagraph. 

Treatment 

The  treatment  is  substantially  that  outlined  for  fractures  of  the 
base  of  the  neck. 

Results 

Non-union  of  fractures  in  this  region  I  have  not  met.  The  fracture 
is  distinctly  extra -articular,  and  callus-formation  is  usually  profuse. 

Given  a  reasonably  good  reposition,  we  get  in  these  cases  verj-  good 
results  indeed.  There  may  be  some  shortening  and  consequent  limp; 
there  may  be  thickening  enough  ta  limit  in  some  measure  the  moi'e- 
ments  at  the  hip,  but,  as  a  rule,  such  disabilities  are  not  great  and  the 
results  are  usually  good. 

FRACTURE  BELOW  THE  TROCHANTERS*  (CLASS  6) 
We  have  no  insertion  of  any  of  the  shorter  hip  muscles  below  the 
break,  and  therefore  no  apparent  impaction  from  muscle  spasm.    If- 
paction  is  extremely  rare.     Therefore  we  find: 

(1)  Disability — total. 

(2)  Shortenii^ — ^often  great. 

(3)  Extreme  outward  rotation,  from  gravity,  aa  in  shaft  fracture. 

(4)  Flexion  and  outward  rotationf  of  the  upper  fragment  (by  the 
iliopsoas  muscle).     (See  Fig.  827.) 

(5)  Abduction  of  the  upper  fragment  by  the  gluteal  muscles.  {S« 
Fig.  826.) 

(6)  Free  mobility  of  the  leg  in  all  directions,  itiduding  inward  rota- 
tion. 

(7)  Crepitus  (not  always  readily  obtained). 

(8)  Failure  of  the  trochanter  to  rotate  with  the  leg  or  to  share  iK 
other  motions. 

(9)  Possibility  of  testing  the  varying  length  and  the  looseness  of 
the  leg  by  direct  intermittent  traction. 

In  short,  we  have  in  these  fractures  below  the  lesser  trochanter  the 
picture  of  high  fractures  of  the  shaft. 

The  diagnosis  in  detail  is  often  difBcult;  swelUng  is  apt  to  be  '^"f* 
aiderable,  and  differential  diagnosis  is  obstructed  by  the  difficulty  '" 
reaching  the  various  landmarks. 

*  Many  fractures  do  not  anatomically  fall  eitfier  in  this  class  or  in  class  3,  ". 
belong  to  both.    Clinically  considered,  the  important  matter  is  whether  '''*??!„, 
fracture  runs  below  and  outside  the  insertions  of  the  short  hip  muscles,  and  p*"' 
larly  of  the  iliopsoas. 

t  Not  as  constant  as  the  text-books  declare  it,  but  uauai. 
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According  to  our  skill,  we  may  approach  accuracy  in  this  matter, 
but  for  exact  diagnosis  a  good  skiagraph  is  apt  to  be  essential.     In  no 


Fig.  822.  — Spiral  frai 
of  the  femur.  View  fro 
ally  (WarrsD  Munum.  ap 


Fig.  S23.^pirairrac(i 
^n'S^Fig.  82™.     (WWeoMus*! 


fracture  is  our  ordinary  hospital  routine  as  to  z-rays  more  unfortunate 


than  in  various  hip  fractures.     We  have  too  often  permitted  the  diffi- 
culties in  transportation  of  these  cases  to  interfere  with  their  proper 
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Fig.S27.— Id  rraclure  belaw  thr  tmrr  tn- 
uiter.  not  only  do  (be  sbducton  Kl,  but  tlx 
ipsou  <dniwD  in  bLackJ   pulls  Ibc  fngmDit 


Fig.  828.— Spiral  fracture  just  below  tro-  Fig  828— Diigram  of  smulir  d»(mmt 

impuiion.  but  firm  cDlangUmenC  of  upper  end       no  fleiion  pull,  but  even  moR  lisbiUl]'  u 
of  lower  fragment  (aketched  from  x-ray),  duetion  (better  lever*^  for  ebduclor  mw(^ 


Hg,  S30.— Fratture  of  ehiift  hi«t  up;  l! 
[  abifuetLon  of  upper  fragment,  due  to  mu 
II  (lompatH  Figs.  824-826). 
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diagnosis,   though    accurate  diagnosis   is   here    essential    to    proper 
treatment. 

Treatment  of  subtrochanteric  breaks  consists  essentially  of  proper 


s,  S31.— i-Ruy,  frsolure 


Fig.  833.— 1>1  imidrlbe  l< 


coaptation  of  fragments  with  traction.  Fractures  in  this  region  are 
not  impacted.  According  as  we  find  the  upper  fragment  abducted  by 
the  gluteal  muscles,  or  flexed   by  the  iliopsoas,  we  must  endeavor 
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to  correct  this  displacement  or  to  place  the  shaft  in  lino  with  said  upper 
fragment. 

This  may  call  for  alxluction  or  for  flexion;  much  may  l)e  made  out 


iip^rpr  himrr^nl.  The  fy>Jilll  (j*e  litwer  UrBwins'  ih  of  iron  wirT;  it  is  pmiUfil,  Aod  th*  lefl  and  ihiflk 
hrmty  buiiilnni  lo  it  Ifrciiji  Itehijiil  mid  t>#tow);  then  piilJpy  m]>f4  arc  slunji  to  the  ringf*  i«  frvDI. 
uiil  llw  wpmhl  Iran  kin  arTanEP<L  to  irJve  thp  |>ull  in  Ihp  il^ii^J  Jine.  TKi»«  pJate  u  apholofTii]^ 
of  arast^  in  which  entreme  flexMm  i»f  the  up|«r  fra^mpril  raiiM  auccp^fuUy  be  met  only  la  thiiiBayr 

by  skilful  manipulation  as  to  what  the  displacement  is,  but  we  are  aided 
by  the  skiagraph.  If  abduction  is  called  for,  we  must  employ  either  sharp 
abduction,  maintained  by  a  plaster  spica,  or  traction  in  abduction. 


atid  lowfr  thini,     \ery  ui.l  man.     Di*.).     (Courl«y  of  llr.  F.  L.  Richafdson.) 

Sand-l)og  pressure  on  the  upper  fragment,  or  a  pad  between  the  long 
Liston  side-splint  and  the  loR,  is  often  effective  as  an  aid  (Fig.  833). 

If  flexion  is  called  for, — and  this  measure  is  less  often  called  for  than 
we   should  suppose   from  reading  the  text-books, — then  we  must  use 
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the  Smith  or  Hodgen  splint,  or  the  much-vaunted,  rarely  used,  double- 
inclined  plane.  Our  endeavor  in  these  cases  is  to  overcome  shorten- 
ing and  angular  displacement;   therefore  we  exert  the  necessary  trac- 


F«.  836,— Douhle-i 


tion  in  the  line  of  the  displaced  upper  fragment,  the  position  of  which  we 
cannot  easily  influence.  This  end  is  often  more  simply  accompHshetl 
by  traction  in  the  direct  line  or  in  abduction  without  flexion,  because  the 


J-'m-  837.— Vertiesi  inupni>icii]  for  hiffh  trmar  frsclure  in  o  child,  Adlimive-pluter  Iraclicin 
buHlHU  foriuusl  "Burk's."  Coaplatioii  niillnln  to  Ihigh,  There  shuiiLit  he  pull  rnoUKh  lo  brinv 
one  nklF  of  the  pelvin  sliihtly  oB  liie  bn).  Thui  m  Ih«  bfwt  siiparBliiK  lo  use  lo  brinj;  the  Lower 
tnnnipnt  in  line  vilh  a  Bexed  upiirr  [raKmenl,  By  children  it  la  well  borne:  for  wlulti  it  is  in- 
tolerably uncoiafortsble. 

tendency  to  flexion  is  slight  or  readily  reduced,  and  easily  held  in  many 
cases. 

It  is  only  in  fractures  leell  below  the  lexser  Irochanler  that  such  com- 
pensatory flexion  is  likely  to  lie  needed,  and  in  these  cases,  even,  it  is 
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often  uncalled  for.  Sometimes  it  is  possible  to  brir^  the  tilted  URW 
fragment  down  by  the  steady  pressure  of  a  sand-bag  applied  dirertJj 
over  it. 

Broadly  speaking,  we  are  apt  to  find  it  wise  to  treat  fractures  in 
this  region  by  traction  in  abduction,  followed  by  a  plaster  spies  (in 
abduction).     Each  case  must,  however,  be  judged  by  itself,  and  or- 


BndWil 


Fig.  aW.-S.n»iipp»r»tus  with  varjLngdetiiir.     Hieh  tmcmw  ot  Ihigh  in  ■  child.    Bml 
fnma.     Vrrlir&l  siupeiuinn  of  le^  "'><>i  "eight  and  pulley.    CoapIalioD  splinu  to  Ihi|ll,'n 

dinarily  we  have  three  checks  aa  to  the  perfection  of  our  reducti 


dinarily  we  have  three  checks  aa  to  the  perfection  of  our  reduction: 
(a)  the  measurement  of  shortening;  {6)  palpation  of  the  end  of  ti« 
upper  fragment;   (c)  the  ar-ray. 

Given  a  reasonably  accurate  reposition,  we  have  li'ttle  trouble  as  to 
the  union  of  these  fractures.     Callus  is  usually  profuse  and  solid-   Care 


■:  fl,  The  pul  behind  the  t-ffeS 


must  be  taken  as  to  early  mobilization,  and  particularly  as  to  eaf " 
weight-bearing,  for  these  fractures  are  rather  liable  to  late  prop^sa^* 
deformity  under  too  early  use. 

There  is  some  tendency  to  deformity  in  anterior  bowing,  but  foo^ 
particularly  to  outward  bowing  under  weight,  even  with  good  poatiW" 
and  apparently  solid  union.     Such  tendency  is  to  be  avoided  by  a^'* 
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ance  of  early  weight-bearing;  if  it  already  threatens,  pads  of  felt,  etc., 
with  fixation  in  flexion  or  abduction  in  plaster,  will  tend  to  neutralize 
it-  Fractures  of  this  sort  are  rarely  fit  for  weight-bearing  under  ten 
weeks. 

FRACTURE  OF  GREAT  TROCHANTER  ALONE,  OR  SEPARATION  OF 
US  EPIPHYSIS 

These  lesions  are  uncommon. 

They  may  occur  from  direct  violence,  more  often  from  muscle  pull. 
The  trochanter  may,  so  long  as  it  remains  an  epiphysis  (up  to 
eighteen  years)  be  torn  loose  from  its  bed. 


tilseinaiu  epiphyais 
no    w  ory  o  .  1   ]■  e^j 


bably  aculB  epiphysitis)  (age  about  Iwelve years). 


In  adults,  the  trochanter,  no  longer  an  epiphysis,  may  be  torn  out 
of  place. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  is  by  direct  palpation.  The  damage  to 
the  trochanter  is  apt  to  be  overlooked  at  first. 

There  is  tenderness  about  the  trochanter,  and  on  careful  examina- 
tion, psrhaps  a  movable  fragment. 

There  is,  of  course,  no  shortening,  and  disability  is  not  complete. 
Active  abduction  is  necessarily  abolished;  other  motions  are  painful. 

Treatment. — The  conservative  treatment  is  that  of  fixation  in 
abduction,  with  pad  pressure  over  the  trochanter.  Consolidation  will 
take  three  to  four  weeks. 

Open  operation  and  nailing  have  been  proposed  and  carried  out. 
There  is  little  to  say  against  it,  but  not  much  to  say  for  it,  except  for 
the  gain  in  time  from  sohd  contact  as  a  start  for  union. 
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So  far  ae  I  know,  no  disability  has  been  reported  in  these  eases  nhfii 
conservatively  treated. 

It  would  seem  unlikely  that  even  fibrous  union  would  give  any 
disability  if  position  was  good. 


9h>n;    O.  ff>ipfa>«H    4^    B 


n  of  epipbjxb 
chanur   (War 


In  case  of  difficulty  in  retaining  the  fragment  in  place  there  would 
be  every  reason  for  immediate  operation. 


FRACTURE  OF  LESSER  TROCHANTER 

This  lesion  occurs  often  as  a  complication  of  spiral  or  splinttrinB 
fractures.  As  an  independent  fracture  it  is  recorded  by  Jullisrd.* 
He  gives  marked  external  rotation  and  absolute  helplessness  as  tbe 
signs.     The  diagnosis  was  coidirmed  by  autopsy. 

•Julliard:  Areh.  f.  klin.  Chir.,  1903,  Btl.  Ixxii,  p.  82. 
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DISLOCATIONS 


Dislocation  at  the  knee — separation  of  tibia  and  femur — is  a  very 
rare  accident,  far  rarer  than  one  might  expect,  considering  the  great 
force  under  great  leverage  to  which  the  joint  is 
often  subjected.  Most  commonly,  knee  luxa- 
tions are  fracture  luxations  in  which  splitting  off  ! 
of  one  or  the  other  femoral  condyles  or  of  the  ■ 
tuberosities  of  the  tibia,  has  permitted  lateral 
displacement.  Rupture  of  single  ligaments  alone 
—particularly  of  the  internal  lateral  ligament^ — 
may  commonly  enough  give  sufrluxation.* 

Anteroposterior  displacements  arc  not  apt  to 
involve  bene  damage. 

Fig,     S42.— Lund. 

Anterior  Luxation  of  the  Knee  marks  of  fen™  irom  ouim 

Kid?:    a,  Tubercle  of  tibia 

Displacement  of   the   tibia   forward    at   the      (inwriion  of  iiBameniuni 
knee  results  from  great  force  acting  by  direct     condyis:' --,  psirTFa;  d,  top 
thrust    or,    probably,    through    hyperextension.     SiSs?    '  '"'   '' 
The  lesion  occurs  not  through  a  fall,  as  a  rule, 
but  in  some  form  of  crushing  or  twisting  accident. t 

Such  displacement  involves  rupture  of  the  lateral  ligaments  and 
either  rupture  of  the  strong  posterior  ligament  or  its  separation  (hy 
stripping  up  of  the  periosteum)  from  the  back  of  the  tibia.  \'essel  and 
nerve  injuries  are  not  unusual. 

Diagnosis. — Displacement  is  obvious;  the  only  question  is  as  to 
a-ssociated  fracture,  a  question  to  be  answered  by  palpation  of  land- 
marks and  by  cautious  manipulation  of  the  lower  leg  by  an  assistant 
while  the  surgeon  palpates  the  region  of  the  knee. 

Lateral  mobility  is  present,  of  course,  since  all  ligaments  are  gone. 

Hyperextension  is  possible.     Flexion  is  more  or  less  hindered. 

Reduction. — The  most  efficient  reduction  is  by  hyperextension  with 

•  The  name  of  "strain  fractures"  has  lately  been  pvcn  to  such  knee  lemons — not 
&  had  teim,  lor  the  luxation  usually  reduces  itself.  (Sidney  Lange:  .\nn.  Surgery, 
1908,  xli-iii,  p.  117.) 

t  Eames  (Brit.  Med.  Joum.,  1900,  i.  908)  pves  an  instance  in  which  a  car 
in  a  mine  dropped  60  yards  down  a  shaft.  Of  the  18  men  in  it,  5  sustained  forward 
luxation  at  the  knee. 

4S<J 
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downward  traction,  and  direct  manipulation  to  force  backward  the  dis- 
placed tibial  head.  This  succeeds,  but  is  open  to  the  objection  of  pos- 
sible stretching  of  the  nerves,  especially  of  the  external  popliteal. 


Fig.  843.  Arlerior  luxslioo,  oMurring  by  hyp»rex tension,  may  givs  the  poaitioD  Bhovn  »1  the 
I  he' move  menu  hVre''shown  lhypB««»naion,  then  Irarlion  with  dirmlSru.li  will  be  uUed  [or. 
Bhove  will  suific^  "  •">  " 

Traction  and  direct  pressure  without  hyperextension  seem,  from  the 

recorded  cases,  to  be  efficient  without  this  risk,  and  should  be  tried  first. 

Treatment  is  by  fixation  in  plaster,  aided  by  massage  after  a  fort- 


Fig.  340.— Farwnnl  liimtion  of  the  Icniw  (trom  a  feven  enuhins  accididt);  leTt  lee.  nen  tnta  (h* 
□uier  si<te  (phologmpheil  foe  author,  courtesy  of  Dr.  H.  A.  Lothrop). 

night,  with  passive  motion  at  about  a  month.  Weight-bearing  must  be 
resumed  cautiously  and  late,  for  the  substitution  of  scar  tissue  for  liga- 
ments so  powerful  as  the  posterior  and  laterals  at  the  knee  takes  weeks, 
and  is  apt  to  be  somewhat  imperfect  at  best. 
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OUTWARD   LUXATION 


Therefore  a  light  split^plaster  or  a  leather  and  steel  support,  worn 
while  walking,  is  advisable  for  some  months,  mobility  and  the  preven- 


tion of  muscle  wasting  being  assured  by  mas3E4;e  and  by  active  motion 
with  the  apparatus  off. 

Backward  Luxation 

This  is  less  common.     The  diagnosis  is  again  obvious  from  the  pres- 
ence of  the  exposed  condyles  in  front  and  the  obvious  backward  dis- 
placement of  the  leg.     The  patella  disappears  into 
the  intercondylar  groove.     (Fig.  848.) 

Reduction  is  to  be  accomplished  under  traction 
by  direct  pressure  forward  on  the  displaced  tibia, 
with  counterpressure  on  the  femur  in  front. 

INWARD  LUXATION 

This  is  excessively  rare  without  fracture.  The 
diagnosis  calls  merely  for  the  exclusion  of  fracture 
of  the  condyle  or  of  the  tibial  tuberosity  (estab- 
lished by  palpation  when  the  knee  is  moved).  Re- 
duction is  by  traction  and  pressure.  Fig.  sjs.— Baek- 

Inward  sutluxation  is  even  rarer — it  is  to  be 
dealt  with  similarly. 

OUTVARD  LUXATION 
This  is  a  bit  commoner;  the  displacement  is  usually  in  part  rotatory 
in  the  direction  of  outward  rotation.  Not  rarely  there  is  concomitant 
outward  displacement  of  the  patella  to  the  outer  side  of  the  external 
condyle.  Of  course,  the  direction  may  be  outward  and  forward  or, 
more  often,  out  and  backward. 
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The  diagnosis  is  obvious. 

The  reduction  in  this  form  also  is  by  traction  and  direct  pressure, 
with  or  without  rotation. 

Subluxation  Outward. — This  is  not  uncommon  as  the  result  of  ap- 
parent rupture  of  the  internal  lateral  ligament.     Tliere  may  be  actual 
subluxation,  or,  more  often,  simply  a  mobility  in  the  joint  permitting 
free  play  in  abduction.    This  motion  commonly  reaches  20  degrees  or 
more.     In  these  cases  there  may  be  tearing  of  the  internal  lateral  liga- 
ment to  some  extent,  but  apparently  the  tearing  of  the  vastus  internus 
and  its  enveloping  fascia  is  a  very  important 
factor  in  permitting  lateral  motion.*     The  only 
case  I  have  seen  operated  (Crandon)  showed 
this  sort  of  tearing,  but  no  obvious  damage  to 
the  ligament  itself. 

It  is  because  "ruptures"  of  this  ligament 
seem,  in  fact,  not  to  involve  any  tearing  of 
the  ligament  in  mass  that  the  prognosis  of 
these  cases  is  so  good. 


rraciure  of  inner  usrt  of       1SS4-85,  \±  ix,  fig.  2). 


inner  uart  of 
id-r«ult  here 


150.— Connnitn]    [uxatinn  (Renu  i 
rum  a  flMe  by  Barth  {An-ii.  I. 


'  ->•    '    Idin.  Chir ', 


Prognosis  of  Knee  Luxations. — In  all  uncomplicated  knee  luxations 
the  prognosis,  if  there  be  no  complications,  is  better  than  would  be  ex- 
pected. The  torn  ligaments  repair,  and  a  mobile  joint  results,  with 
fair  strength. 

There  is  a  risk  of  progressive  knock-knee  from  any  of  the  complete 
luxations  and  in   fracture-luxations,   especially  in  the  outward  luxa- 
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tions,  owing  to  imperfect  repair  of  the  heavy  internal  lateral  ligament 
on  which,  normally,  a  great  strain  is  thrown. 

CONCBHITAL  LUXATION  OP  KNEE 

There  is  a  luxation  of  the  knee  forward — "genu  recurvatum," 
illustrated  in  Fig.  850— that  should  be  mentioned.  It  is  congenital, 
and  is  often  associated  with  partial  or  total  defect  of  the  patella.  The 
condition  permits  of  effective  reduction  with  good  function  if  the  knee  is 
straightened  early. 

Dislocation  of  Semslunar  Cartilages  ("Internal  Derangement  of 
THB  Knbe  "  OP  HEY) 

There  are  in  the  knee  two  cartilages,  an  outer  and  an  inner,  attached 
at  their  ends  to  the  tibia,  and  held  at  the  peripheral  edge  by  the  so-called 
coronary  ligament,  which  is  really  a  part  of  the  capsule.  The  inner 
edges  are  free.  The  cartilages  move  with  the  tibia  in  flexion  and  ex- 
tension, but  probably  act  as  sliding  "buffers"  in  the  slight  abduction 
and  adduction  movement  of  the  joint,  and  certainly  do  so  act  in  rota- 
tions of  the  tibia  on  the  femur.  Their  normal  range  of  motion,  like 
that  of  other  interarticular  cartilages,  is  slight. 

Dislocation  of  one  or  the  other  cartilage  may  rarely  occur  without 
any  tearing:  the  "coronary  ligament"  attachments  may  be  lax.  Or- 
dinarily, however,  the  cartilage,  before  displacement  takes  place,  is 
torn  loose  at  either  end,  or  its  peripheral  attachment  is  loosened,  or, 
perhaps  the  most  common  lesion  of  all,  the  cartilage  is  torn  across. 

Such  tearing  may  be  associated  with  immediate  displacement.  This, 
however,  is  not  the  rule;  usually  the  first  trauma  shows  only  a  synovitis 
as  the  obvious  result,  and  later  some  slight  twist  of  the  knee  brings  about 
a  dislocation. 

What  we  meet  with  in  practice  is  ordinarily  the  recurring  dislocation 
— habitual  dislocation  of  the  cartilage. 

The  tearing  of  the  ligaments  or  of  the  cartilage,  in  the  first  place,  is 
supposed  to  be  caused  by  the  cartilage  becoming  caught  at  one  point 
between  the  bones,  and  then,  by  traction  in  the  rotatory  movement, 
tDrn  loose  or  torn  across.  I  have  always  suspected,  however,  that  the 
transverse  clean-cut  break  across  the  middle  of  the  cartilage  must  be  a 
fracture  under  extreme  pressure. 

In  the  habitual  cases  there  may  be  a  thickening  of  the  broken  ends, 
or,  more  commonly,  a  thinning;  one  or  the  other  end  may  he  doubled 
over.  There  are  not  usually  any  concomitant  joint  changes  unless 
recent  luxation  has  left  a  synovitis. 

Dislocation  may  be  toward  the  center  of  the  joint,  or,  less  usually, 
toward  the  periphery.  In  case  the  cartilage  itself  is  torn,  only  one 
fragment  luxates.  It  is  very  doubtful  if  any  factor  other  than  trauma 
enters  into  these  cases.     Shaffer  maintains  that  a  loi^  patellar  ligament 
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is  the  constant  predisposing  cause.  It  might  well  be,  but  the  presence 
of  such  a  lengthened  ligament  in  the  actual  cases  has  not  usually  been 
confirmed  by  other  observers. 

Falls  or  slips  involving  a  twisting  of  the  knee  are  commonly  the  cause 
of  the  original  damage,  as  of  the  recurrent  displacements.     Once  the 
displacement  has  become  habitual,  rotation  of  the 
~  knee  in  slight  flexion  under  very  light  force  may 

cause  it,  more  particularly  if  the  muscles  are  re- 
laxed. 

For  this  reason  a  slight  slip  of  the  toe  at  the 
completion  of  a  step  or  an  unguarded  movement  in 
bed  is,  in  inveterate  cases,  more  likely  to  give  dis- 
placement than  is  a  more  forcible  twist. 
o"*(he'*iwS''jSau'S"  Symptoms. — Whichever   cartilage   is   displaced, 

cttrtiiagw.  and  in  whichever  direction  the  displacement  may 

be,  the  main  symptoms  are  the  same — a  sudden 
"locking"  of  the  knee  in  slight  flexion.  So  long  as  the  knee  is  kept 
flexed  there  is  no  great  pain,  and  the  sufferer  can  walk  if  he  does  not 
fully  extend  the  leg.  But  so  soon  as  extension  comes  to  a  point  some- 
where within  20  to  15  degrees  of  the  straight  line,  motion  is  abso- 
lutely checked,  and  there  is  excruciating  pain  from  pinching  of  the  carti- 
lage. Some  one  has  aptly  compared  the  mechanism  to  that  of  "a  stone 
in  a  hinge."  If  reduction  is  not  prompt,  a 
sharp  synovitis  develops,  and  there  is  reflex 
muscle  spasm.  After  reduction  the  synovitis  is 
often  not  severe,  and  in  the  frequent  inveterate 
cases  where  the  patient  has  learned  to  do  instant 
reduction  himself,  the  reaction  is  trifling  or  none 
at  all. 

In  all  cases,  however,  habitual  dislocation 
leaves  the  patient  justly  fearful,  whatever  work 
or  sport  he  engages  in.  Rarely,  the  tendency 
to  luxation  lessens  with  time;  often  it  tends  to 
grow  worse. 

In  any  given  instance  where  the  cartilage  is 
out  it  stays  out  until  reduced  by  some  man- 
ceuver.  There  is  only  rarely  any  tendency  to 
spontaneous  reduction.* 

DiagnoBis. — Similar  sjTnptoms  may  be  given 
only  by  a  "foreign  body"  in  the  knee,  a  loose  cartilage  of  the  "mouse" 
type,  or  by  pinching  of  a  fringe  of  ligament  (the  free  edge  of  either  of  the 
ligamenta  alaria,  outeror  inner).     No  other  conditions  give  the  locking 
in  extension  with  free  function  in  flexion.     Differential  diagnosis  between 

*  In  BtriRt  fact,  in  rpciirrpnt  i-mu-n  iirp  nnH 
thro 
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Fig.  S52.~^,  Scran  of 
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a  pinched  fringe  and  a  cartilage  may  be  impossible;  fortunately,  the 
treatment  is  the  same.  A  "mouse"  may  be  suspected  if  other  "mice" 
can  be  felt  in  the  joint,  or  if  the  offending  body  can  be  felt  as  a  rounded 
mass,  or  if  there  is  a  history  of  previous  locking  not  caused  by  any 
particular  motion  of  the  knee.  The  locking  caused  by  a  foreign  body 
is  often  very  sudden  and  sharp:  so  far  as  I  know,  the  sort  of  locking 
that  throws  a  man  off  his  feet  never  occurs  from  a  jammed  semilunar 
cartilage. 

With  semilunar  displacement  we  have  the  locking  at  a  definite  point, 
short  of  full  extension,  with  exquisite  pain  on  either  the  outer  or  the 
inner  side.  Usually  there  is  nothing  objective  to  be  felt;  occasionally 
the  luxation  is  peripheral  and  the  cartilage  may  be  felt  as  a  cylindric 
mass  lying  outside  the  joint. 

Such  a  displaced  cartilage  is  tender  to  the  touch ;  even  when  nothing 
is  to  be  felt,  there  is  tenderness  over  the  site  of  the  displaced  cartilage. 

Diagnosis  as  between  displaced  inner  and  outer  cartilages  rests  on 


Fig.  8,"i3.— RwiuEIion  for  dWocBlion  of  inlemgl  wmilunBr  parlilaae.  Flai  leg  ovfir  bful  wrist, 
al  the  same  lime  abdiiftineth«l«i^  and  mtaliriK  it  DUIwnnl.     This  tnrreB»»,npiiFe  to  the  inner  side. 

the  localization  of  pain  and  tenderness.  The  history  may  also  help; 
a  twist  of  the  foot  outward  typically  leads  to  displacement  of  the  inner 
meniscus;  the  outer  is  usually  displaced  by  a  twist  inward.  Displace- 
ment of  the  inner  meniscus  is  far  the  commoner  injury. 

Treatment. — Reduction  of  the  displacement  depends  on  the  relief  of 
the  pressure  on  the  cartilage  between  femur  and  tibia,  giving  it  room; 
and  then  on  pulling  it  back  into  place  by  utilizing  its  movement  with 
the  tibia  in  rotation.  The  exact  mechanism  of  this  has  been  interestingly 
worked  over  by  Tenney,*  though  the  rules  for  reduction  have  long  been 
established. 

For  our  present  purpose  it  is  enough  to  say  that  whether  the  cartilage 
is  displaced  in  or  out,  the  pull  of  rotation  tends  to  bring  it  into  its  own 
proper  position.  The  motion  needed  for  the  right  pull  is  that  of  rotation 
of  the  leg  away  from  the  injured  side,  e.  g.,  outward  rotation  if  it  is  the 
inner  cartilage  that  is  displaced. 

•Ann.  Surgery,  July,  1904,  vol.  \\,  p.  1. 
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Re{luction  ot  displacement  of  the  inner  meniscus  is  best  carried  out 
as  follows : 

The  patient  is  placed  on  his  back;  the  operator  puts  his  forearm  in 
the  hollow  of  the  partly  flexed  knee;  then,  grasping  the  ankle  with  the 
other  hand,  he  flexes  the  leg  forcibly  over  the  forearm  fulcrum  so  as  to 
separate  the  joint  surfaces;  then,  still  keeping  up  this  separation,  he 
rotates  the  1^  outward,  then  brings  it  up  into  ex- 
tension and  inward  rotation.  There  is  no  click  — 
the  test  of  reduction  is  the  possibility  of  full  exten- 
sion without  pain. 

The  manoeuver  may  need  several  repetitions. 
At  times  pressure  on  a  palpable  cartil^e  edge 
will  help. 

With  a  lean  leg  and  a  strong-handed  as^stant 
holding  the  thigh,  it  is  possible  to  abduct  the  bent 
Fi     8j4— Shows     leg  a  little  during  rotation.     This  helps. 
the  origin  of  (iw  ru-  Somc   cases,    curiously  enough,    reduce  with  a 

back   ot   the    femut     rotation  against  the  rule,  i.  e.,  inward  rotation  for   . 
the  *  merhTnim '  "by     displacement  of  the  internal  cartilage. 
*h'e    '^gMi'rMnemi^  Ethcr  IS  not  often  necessary.     Properly  done,  the 

d"'!m^ard''rot'a?ioif"o'l     reduction  may  be  forcibly  done  with  verj'  little  pain; 
the  'em"r  '''"■™""  "'     there  is  no  point  in  doing  forcible  extension. 

Reduction  of  the  displacement  of  the  outer 
meniscus  is  the  exact  reverse  in  the  rotation;  otherwise  the  manoeuver 
is  the  same. 

After-treatment. — Fixation  in  extension  until  the  synovitis  subsides. 
If  it  is  the  first  time  the  accident  has  happened,  longer  fixation  may 
cure  it;  in  recurrent  cases  it  is  of  no  use  to  try  it.  You  may  as  well 
bandage  the  knee  and  allow  walking.  Shaffer  has  devised  a  rather  com- 
plicated apparatus  to  control  rotation  and  so  pre- 
vent the  slipping  of  the  cartilage.  With  this,  worn 
for  a  long  time,  he  has  had  cures,  but  the  method 
is  too  tedious  to  find  many  followers. 

Under  proper  aseptic  conditions  operation  will 
give  prompter  and  more  certain  results,  and  is  to  ,  ^  "Jj*^  ^^i^^^ 
be  advised  in  the  troublesome  chronic  cases  and  in  which  muKuiar  a«ion 
the  rare  cases  where,  after  weeks  of  neglect,  the  ?«»*y  ^ST'^nm- 
cartilage  has  become  irreducible.  'S^^r^tTo^^*' 

The  stitching  down  of  the  cartilage  is  not  always 
satisfactory — the  modern  operation  is  a  removal  of  the  cartilage,  or  of 
such  part  of  it  as  becomes  displaced,  through  a  small  oblique  incision 
at  the  side  of  the  joint. 

The  loss  of  the  cartilage  in  no  way  interferes  with  perfect  function 
of  the  joint,  nor  is  the  long  axis  of  the  leg  perceptibly  changed. 
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FRACTURES  OF  THE  FEMUR  NEAR  THE  KNEE 
Fractures  of  the  femur  near  the  knee  may  lie  classified  as  follows: 

(1)  Fractures  above  the  condyles. 

(2)  T-fractures. 

(3)  Epiphyseal  separations. 

(4)  Fractures  of  either  condyle  alone. 

(5)  Fractures  of  a  small  part  of  either  condyle 
("strain  fractures"). 

Fractures  Above  the  Condyles 
These  are  not  very  rare.  The  classic  picture  is 
that  of  a  transverse  fracture,  displaced  in  backward 
rotation  by  the  backward  pull  of  the  gastrocnemii. 
(See  Fig.  854.)  Such  fractures  do  occur,  but,  as  a 
rule,  the  gastrocnemii  play  but  a  smalt  r6Ie.  The 
action  of  the  powerful  thigh  muscles,  tending  to 
shortening  of  the  limb,  is  much  more  important. 
Overlapping  is  the  rule,  but,  ordinarily,  it  is  over-  ,„„  "^'oiiii  1f*'~^^ 
lapping  as  in  Figs.  855  and  850,  rather  than  the  type     'ho  Un.  united  wiih- 

p  n-       r>^  J  ^""^    Other    ileformity 

of  Fig.  854.  ih.n  Ihat  of  overidii. 

The  problem  is  one  of  shortening  rather  than  ro-    erlVsiei'-   "^  ™^ 
tation,  a  problem  to  be  met  by  vigorous  traction. 

Treatment  calls  for  active  traction,  and  only  rarely  for  the  double- 
inclined  plane,  etc.  Traction  by  Buck's  extension,  with  a  supporting 
ham  splint,  applied  after  the  best  possible  reduction  under  ether,  is 
the  treatment  ordinarily  most  effective. 

There  is  massive  thickening;  non-union 
does  not  occur,  apparently;  the  question 
is  one  e.-wcntiajly  of  motion  at  the  knee. 

The  question  of  function  is,  in  a  meas- 
ure, dependent  on  the  relation  of  the 
patella  to  the  upper  fragment,  if  the  latter 
is  displaced  fonvard  (Fig.  857). 

Ordinarily,  the  massive  callus  thrown 
tai^n°biick1wd''l°f'ihB  klw"''r^  out  ill  the  repair  of  these  cases,  as  much 
^xtnxl^  "^  "*'"'  ""'  "  **'"  ^^'^"  ^  *ny  rotation  or  displacement  of 
fragments,  is  the  cause  of  limited  motion 
and  disability.  The  prognosis,  on  the  whole,  is  fair — not  better  than 
fair,  though  a  useful  leg  may  be  looked  for.  These  fractures  seem 
not  apt  to  cause  vessel  or  nerve  damage. 
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Kin.    850.— Po»- 


kuK.  with  9|>lilliiiE  ■iian  of  Ihr        imen  a*  Fix.  >U»,  ■huw-       «  ril^r't  l< 
Iwo   romlylM.       Kxlremp    clis-        inv  MiUitliriK  arian  oF       in  Mia.  8^ 


bill  ibi- iiluiiorliuvn  mariiHl  iliitilarriiwni  (hen  ifli 
withniil  luurb  rnlalionJ  anil  a  uoailiim  Mich  (hal  I 
loH'rr  em\  of  Ihe  ohafl  cjirwt^  imjiinKeil  on  I 
rintcll:!.     Tlio  imliciit  <W1inixl  o|>pru1iim.  ami  as  a 


t'is-  aez.— Sninc  caw  u  Fiti.  861. 

rinueiJ  Iraclion.and  by  the  use  <a  pa^l*. 

liciilarLy    the    changeii   relalian  of  the 
lower  end  of  tlie  shsfl  ami  imtella.     The 
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T  -Fractures 
These  are   not  very    common  lesions.     Substantially    they  result 
from  the  same  violence  that  oftener  gives  supra- 
condylar fractures— tails  on  the  knee.     The  height 
of   the   cross-break  varies  greatly;   the  vertical 
split  runs  straight  to  the  intercondyioid  notch. 

Diagnosis  depends,  as  differentiated  from 
simple  supracondylar  fractures,  on  widening  of 
the  knee  (in  the  bicondylar  width)  and  on 
separate  mobility  of  the  two  condyles,  with 
crepitus.  This  crepitus  in  itself  is  not  reliable, 
for  attempts  to  move  the  con- 
dyles separately  will  give  crepitus 
betweeen  condyle  and  shaft  that 
I'lA       is  very  confusing. 


Treatment  is  by  traction  and  manipulation,  preferably  under  ether. 
It  has  been  my  experience  that  continued  traction  (Buck's  extension) 
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tends  to  produce  marked  improvement  in  the  relation  of  one  condyle 
to  the  other,  as  well  as  in  the  relation  of  both  to  the  shaft. 

Theoretically,  mutual  impaction  of  the  condylar  fragments  with 
mallet  and  sand-baga,  after  the  best  practicable  reduction,  should  be 
indicated,  but  the  reduction  in  my  more  recent  cases  has  been  apparently 
too  good  to  justify  the  measure,  so  I  have  no  data  to  give. 

In  the  manipulation,  however,  strong  pressure  on  the  condyles  from 
both  sides  is  most  useful. 

Prognosis  in  these  cases  must  be  carefully 
stated.  Because  of  disturbance  of  relations  of 
the  joint  planes  of  the  femur,  it  is  apt  to  be 
distinctly  less  good  than  in  supracondylar  frac- 
tures.    If  our  reduction  has  been  poor,  the  result 


Fw.  H5g.— DiBcran 


may  be  very  poor  indeed;  on  the  other  hand,  we  may  get  an  almost 
perfect  leg. 

In  the  average  case,  handled  with  skill  and  fair  luck,  we  may  expect 
a  strong  leg,  with  perhaps  60  degrees  of  flexion.  Such  a  result  is  to  be 
called  very  good.  I  know  nothing  of  the  operative  treatment  of  these 
cases;  they  involve  the  knee  joint,  of  course,  and  necessarily  imply 
much  trauma  from  the  accident,  and  would  call  for  much  trauma  in 
attempts  at  replacement.  One  would  rather  not  operate  if  operation 
could  be  avoided  with  fair  prospects. 

Epiphyseal  Separations 
The  lower  epiphysis  of  the  fenmr  is  the  largest  epiphysis  in  the  body. 
Its  separation  is  important  not  only  from  its  size,  but  also  from  its 
proximity  to  the  vessels  and  nerves  of  the  popliteal  space.  The  epiphj-- 
sis  may  be  separated  at  various  ages  in  various  ways,  but  the  type  case 
(constituting  a  fair  majority  of  the  cases  occurring)  is  the  separation  by 
hyperextension  in  boys  of  ten  to  fourteen  years  of  age.  The  mechan- 
ism is  usually  that  of  pure  hyperextension.  The  knee  is  hyperextended, 
and  the  strong  posterior  ligament  tears  off  the  epiphysis. 
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Fig.  870— ThKMtFr  of  lii 
|lla(^"!n   FiiDi-  872-87^. '^h. 


Fin.  872.— Separation  of  low( 
rinur  wilii  forvrurd  dioplncrmenl 
ihufl  of  femur;  fc,  loner  eriil>h; 
iBplilced  «nil  rolaleii  forward;  r 

mnl'lom'iMse  Imm"sh^n!'f.^^. 
T.,J  of  libifl;  /.imielL..  (ft'ar 
pecinien  So.  SlIS-l;  alcoholie  air 


F«.  873.-Se|«n«i 
MUy  si  in''F'^''8'':^  ' 
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Causation.-  The  trauma  is  curiously  constant;  the  h.vperuxten- 
sion  is  brought  al>out  by  the  rotation  of  a  wagon-wheel — the  boy  has 
been  caught  in  the  wheel  while  "hanging  on  behind,"  Nearly  all  the 
cafics  I  know  of  have  been  from  this  peculiar  acci<ient. 


Kilh  n  i-liii>r'i"K  "I  "ic  li»rrr«ncl  of  tlwshafi       simiiEy  Luo^riinl  mud  h  litllc  di.oplacH.'biit  pre- 
more  duiiilamne'iri'lhiiii'ia  here  nhown.    "^  ""'        i!k>nr)- l^TOme'out  of" P^^"*"""    "'     ""  " 

The  epiphysis  is  torn  loose,  and  as  hyperextension  continues,  it 
it  is  driven  forward  and  upward  between  the  end  of  the  shaft  and  the 
patella. 

Diagnosis. — The  position  assumed  is  tliat  of  Figs.  870,  872,  and 
873.    The  lower  en<l  of  the  diaphysis  obviouslj'  comes  into  such  pt>silion 


hcL.l  hnitly  mitl  ln,cl,„,i  ni:i<l<'  in  Ihr  Imp  cif  iJie  lowpr  Jeg,  with  ron>lunlLv  inciviutiiiK  flriiun;  |>r»- 

8>in  If  'Ir  un  ihf  Inwpr  frnimenl  niih  ihp  IhuTuhi.     With  variation-  in  the  aniTe  a1  which  Ibf 

knee  m  iiirlil  nl  1h<-  iioniiiiiitiEof  the  tnovpmrTiI,  this  \a  pmbably  tht  bnc  mnhnl  of  mli«-(io<>. 

that  the  popliteal  vessels  are  exposcil  to  compression.  Rarely  they  are 
torn;  usually  they  are  compressed.  Often  also  the  popliteal  nen'es, 
particularly  the  external,  are  damaged. 

The  his'tory  of  such  forward  displacements  is  a  melancholy  one. 
There  have  Ix'cn  many  cases  of  gangrene  from  vessel  damage,  and 
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many  deaths  subsequent  to  suth  gangrene.     Death,  or  amputation  to 
avert  such  death,  seems  to  be  the  usual  sequel.* 

Reduction. — The  surgical  indication  in  such  cases  would  seem 
obvious.  If  there  is  displacement  with  loss  of  distal  circulation,  we 
must  interfere— without  incision  if  we  succeed  in  atlequate  replace- 
ment, with  open  operation  if  this  does  not  work.  The  one  unjustifiable 
measure  is  delay. 

Open  incision  makes  it  possible  to  use  direct  traction  (with  hook.s) 
to  reduce  the  fragments.     If  this  should  fail  at  first,  radical  cutting  of 
any    periosteal   or   other   obstructing 
bands   is    obviously   called    for.     Re- 
section should  never  be  necessary. 

Reduction  without  incision  is  by 
traction  on  the  flexed  lower  leg  (see 
Fig.  876)  and  pressure  downward  on 
the  site  of  the  fragment.     TIris  is  fol- 


!Dcl  t>r  the  ehall  of  the  <pmur.     Union 


(compiiwKilh  Kin-  S79l. 


lowed  by  cautimis  extension.     If  extension  cau.ses  displacement,  reduce 
again  and  put  up  in  flexion. 

If  the  epiphysis  is  once  accurately  reduced,  with  or  without  incision, 
the  tendency  to  recurrence  is  slight,  the  repair  is  prompt  the  result 
almost  perfect. 
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The  after-treatment  ordinarily  will  be  in  plaster,  with  the  leg  straight 
or  nearly  so.     If  we  find  any  tendency  to  recurrence  of  displacement  on 


Fig.  STfl.— i-Riiy  of  rase  shown  in  Fiea.  877  Fit  880.— t-Rbv  of  tm  ihown   in  Fipi. 

and  878.  877-879,  afUr  ap«nliDB.    Tbia  r»e  mu  opa- 

aied  on  bv  chnling  ths  end  of  the  sfaall  d«t 

and  making  ■  new  bed  for  it  in  ihe  mu  i^ 

shaft  nu  lulured  into  place  aiMr  lUiuthlHi- 

wu  B  lee  perfecHy  straighl,  irilli  slight  loeal 


lal  conlvh  (ikclch 


t.— Fraclnre  ot  external  condvl 
from  Cooper,  PI.  xri.  Fig.  3). 


extension,  it  will  be  well  to  use  the  flexed  position — that  is,  a  position 
of  moderate  flexion  maintained  with  plaster-of-Paris,  (The  double- 
inclined  plane  has  the  disadvantage  of  liability  to  popliteal  pressure.) 
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Hutchinson  and  Barnard  have  proposed  and  used  acute  flexion*^ — a 
very  reasonable  scheme  in  cases  otherwise  refractory,  but  obviously 
an  untromfortable  scheme  for  the  patient. 

Union  is  prompt,  function  is  good  if  replacement  is  early  and  exact.t 

In  displacement  of  the  epiphysis  laterally  we  have  no  especial 
problem  of  vessel  trauma  to  consider.  Reposition  is  accomplished  by 
traction  and  direct  pressure.  These  cases  are  very  rare.  I  have  seen 
but  one. 

-Displacement  of  the  epiphysis  backward  is  less  common  than 
the  forward  displacement,  but  a  number  of  cases  are  on  record;  two 


occurring  in  my  practice  are  noted.  Forced  flexion,  with  or  without 
torsion,  seems  to  be  the  determining  force.  (See  Figs.  877-880,  and 
871  and  881.) 

The  displacement  is  directly  back  or  back  and  to  one  side.  The 
rotation  is  apt  to  be  backward,  as  shown  in  Fig.  879.  There  is  no  es- 
pecial liabihty  to  tears  or  tension  of  either  vessels  or  nerves. 

•  J.  Hutchiiman  and  Barnard:  Lanwt,  1898,  ii,  1630;  Mpd.  Chir.  Trans,,  Ixxxii, 
77.  Plummer  (Ann.  Surg.,  xxxv,  p.  662)  has  recently  recorded  his  aueeesaful  use  of 
the  method. 

t  StimBon  reeords  a  case  of  loss  ot  growth,  credited  to  Pusey.  Andrews  {Ann. 
Surg,,  1901,  p.  663)  has  gone  into  the  study  of  end  results  fully. 
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Diagnosis,  as  distinct  from  supracondylar  fracture,  depends  on 
the  age  of  the  patient,  the  height  of  the  injury,  the  presence  of  soft, 
not  bony,  crepitus,  and  the  skiagraph. 

Reduction  is  by  traction  on  the  leg  with  the  knee  bent  (see  Fig. 883), 
with  direct  pressure  on  the  protruding  fragment;  rocking  from  side  to 
side  and  varying  the  angle  of  flexion  may  assist  the  reduction. 

Here,  as  in  the  forward  epiphyseal  displacement,  the  success  of  re- 
position is  measured  by  the  loss  of  deformity  and  the  loss  of  any  ten- 
dency for  it  to  recur. 

After-treatment  in  all  these  cases  consists  of  two  to  four  weeks' 
rest — then  gradual  use. 

Repair  is  far  more  prompt  than  in  most  fractures  at  this  level,  and 
there  is  no  tendency  toward  any  gradual  increase  of  defonnity  later. 

Recovery  of  motion  is  better  than  in  fracture,  if  reposition  has  been 
good. 

Fractures  op  Either  Condyle 
Fractures  of  the  internal  or  external  condyle  alone  occur  bj'  avulsion 
as  a  result  of  forced  abduction  or  adduction  of  the  extended  knee,  more 
commonly  than  as  a  result  of  direct  violence.     The 
accident  is  rather  rare.     The  line  of  fracture  varies. 
(See  Figs.  882,  884.)     There  is  little  tendency  to 
displacement,  except  as  controlled  by  the  traction 
of  ligaments  running  from  the  broken  fragment  to 
the  tibia.     With   the   leg  straight   at    the   knee  a 
little  displacement  of  the  broken  condyle  away  from 
Fig.    nm.-  i.mrs    its  fellow  is  all  we  have. 
mur'^'ih*  knee  (din-  Diagnosis  depends   on   lateral   mobiiity   of  the 

T™'fliBi  it-s^j'rK*"!!  joint,  with  motion  of  one  condyle  following  the 
' f* tiie"*exiern»ranit  iiotion  of  the  lower  leg.  Crepitus  will  usually  be 
l-^''*-S'^r'w'a™     present. 

raihrr       epwcmci.viar  Reductlon  is  by  restoring  the  axis  of  the  leg  and 

from  nvuisiim  a!  ihtrse  pressing  the  loose  fragment  into  place  and  holding 
liKam'"n'.°wiia""'sid.  it  thcrc  with  pads.  The  leg  is,  of  course,  held  on  a 
"srrain"(!^ctur».-™"''  ham-splint  or  in  plaster.  Early  massage  and  motion 
are  in  order;  weight-bearing  is  not  to  be  hurried. 
Prognosis  is  good  according  to  the  accuracy  of  the  reduction.  In 
the  best  cases  we  get  admirable  results, — not  far  from  the  normal 
function, — but  in  the  run  of  cases  there  is  considerable  loss  of  flexion 
at  the  knee. 

Fracture  of  the  Epicondyles 

Here  and  there  we  find  cases  where  the  ligaments  under  strain  ha\'e 

pulled  off  smaller  fragments,  little  more  than  the  areas  of  bone  to  which 

they  are  attached,*  fragments  that  leave  the  bone-shaft  practically 

*  A  very  intercstinj?  lot  of  caifes  of  this  class  are  reported  by  Sidney  Lauge, 

■'Strain  Fractures,"  Ann,  Sur^t..  xlviii,  liK>8,  p.  117. 
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intact.  (C/.  Fig.  930,  showing  like  lesion  of  the  tibia.)  Clinically, 
they  give  the  picture  of  ruptured  ligament.  Sometimes  a  loose  fragment 
is  felt,  rarely  crepitus,  or  the  i-ray  first  brings  the  fracture  to  light. 
Displacement  is  trifling;  fixation  gives  a  good  result. 

Sometimes  direct  trauma  acting  at  a  single  point  on  the  flexed  knee 
drives  in  a  portion  of  the  articular  surface  of  the  femoral  condyle — 
usually  the  inner.  There  are  no  signs  of  such  damage  except  local 
tenderness  at  one  point;  there  is  apt  to  be  a  sharp  synovitis,  but  this 
proves  nothing.  Tenderness  is  apt  to  continue  long,  but  eventually 
recovery  is  usually  perfect. 

The  results  of  laler  loosening  of  such  depressed  fragments  in  relation 
to  the  formation  of  "joint  mice"  have  been  interestingly  discus.sed  by 
Codman.* 

At  the  time  of  injury  diagnosis  is  apparently  not  possible;  treatment, 
therefore,  is  likely  to  be  that  of  the  accompanying  synovitis  only. 
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DISLOCATIONS  OF  THE  PATELLA 

Only  two  classes  of  dislocations  of  the  knee-pan  fairly  deser\'*  con- 
sideration— the  outward  and  the  rotatory.  All  the  others,  up,  down, 
back,  and  in,  occur  as  accompaniments  of  other  injuries,  not  indepen- 
dently (for  instance,  the  upward  luxation  accompanies  "genu  recur- 
vatum"  or  is  the  result  of  rupture  of  the  patellar  ligament,  and  the 
luxation  is  in  itself  unimportant). 

OUTWARD  DISLOCATION 
This  is  the  direct  outward  displacement  of  the  patella  onto  or  beyond 
the  ridge  of  the  external  condyle.     More  commonly  the  knee-pan  is 


rotated,  so  that  the  articular  surface  lies  next  the  bone  (Fig.  887),  but 
it  may  rest  on  edge*  (Fig.  888)  or  be  rotated  further  back  and  completely 
reversed,  the  articular  surface  facing  forward. 

The  dislocation  may  be  the  result  of  violence  acting  directly  on  the 
knee-pan  from  the  inner  side,  but  fully  as  often  it  results  from  sudden 
muscle  action. 

*  On  either  the  outer  or  the  inner  edge,  for  rotation  may  be  either  way. 
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Where  produced  by  muscle  action  only,  the  occurrence,  and  especially 
the  recurrence,  of  the  displacement  is  apt  to  depend  on  knock-knee 
and  on  deficient  development  of  the  external  condyle. 


Fi«.  8sr - 

hnasSi  ih«  D 


The  case  histories  show  that  sudden  muscle  contraction  with  the 
leg  extended  or  in  moderate  flexion,  especially  if  the  knee  is  turned  in  or 
the  foot  and  leg  sharply  everted,*  suffices  to  cause  the  displacement. 

A  glance  at  Fig.  891  will  show  how 
the  quadriceps  muscle,  acting  on  the  in- 
sertion of  the  ligamentum  patella,   must. 


Fig.    R8E 


MB.— Outwsni    < 


femur.    This  nil 
tS,  pJasler  rul.) 


on  contracting,  tend  to  straighten  its  length  (Fig.  891),  including 
its  sesamoid,  the  patella.  There  Is  nothing  to  resist  this  save  moder- 
ate  capsular   resistance   and   the   ridge   of   bone   on  the   outer    con- 
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"  side,  and  sometimes  very  trifling 


510 


dyle,  never  as  high  as  on  the  i 
indeed.* 

Lesions.^In  cases  of  direct  examination  {autopsies,  etc.)  the  capsule 
has  been  found  torn  toward  the  inner  side  of  the  patella  in  a  majority  of 
cases,  but  not  in  all.  Tearing  away  of  the  vastus  intfrnus  occurs  not 
infrequently. t 

Symptoms. — The  leg  is  useless.  It  may  be  found  flexed  or  extended 
— more  often  somewhat  flexed,  with  sharp  limita- 
tion of  further  flexion.  Voluntary  extension  is 
lost,  but  passive  extension  is  practicable.  The 
patella  is  fixed  firmly  in  its  abnormal  positionl 

Diagnosis. — We  have  a  hard  body,  attached 
to  quadriceps  and  patella  tendons,  lying,  firmly 
\j2  held,  to  one  side  of  a  joint  in  which  the  patella  is 
missing,  with  all  other  landmarks  in  place.  The 
rounded  surfaces  of  the  condyles  are  practically 
suljcutaneous  and  readily  identified. 

The  position  in  regard  to  rotation  of  the 
patella  may  be  made  out  by  palpation.  The 
external  surface  of  the  patella  is  smooth  and 
fiat,  and  sufficiently  attached  to  the  skin  to  give 
a  dimpling  that  will  help  identify  this  surface. 
{See  Fig.  894.) 

Reduction.^Any  motion  in  extension  vmy 
reduce. 

The  classic  maneuver  is  to  flex  the  hip  (to 
relax  the  rectus)  while  extending  the  knee,  and 
then  to  shove  the  patella  inward,  so  shoving  as 
to  correct  any  rotation  present  at  the  same  time. 
Pressure  and  traction  downward  on  the  lower 
part  of  the  quadriceps  muscle  are  also  advised. 

Ordinarily,   reduction   is  easy.     In  case   the 

manceuver  above  described  fails,  like  manoeuvers 

in  flexion  {moderate  flexion,  that  is)  have  been 

reported  successful. 

nsitK I "fl^" ."''"" ""'  """  After  reduction  there  is,  of  course,  some s>'no- 

vitis,  but  the  damage  repairs  in  the  usual  way. 

A  ham  splint  for  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  and  then  a  bandage  and 

massage  suffice. 

Pn^aosis. — In  the  cases  due  to  direct  violence  without  favoring 
bone-deformity,  complete  restitution  is  to  be  expected. 

*  Ah  to  the  question  of  mechanism,  von  Meyer  fArch.  f.  klin.  Chir.,  1882-83, 
xxviii)  reportH  the  best  work  publitihod  to  date. 

t  Tenney:  Ann.  o(  Surgery,  1908,  siviii,  p.  723,  records  an  interesting  operation 
on  afresh  If^ion  of  ihin  sort.  Tlierp  was  a  tear,  to  the  inner  fade  of  the  patella,  o( 
5  indies  in  length  with  a  gap  of  1'^  inchct'.     The  vastus  internus  was  torD. 
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In  cases  due  to  muscle  action  we  must  remember  the  frequency  of 
underlying  anatomic  causes;  moreover,  we  have,  besides  the  original 
causes,  the  laxity  of  the  joint  due  to  muscle  atrophy,  to  capsule  disten- 
tion, and  to  possible  defective  repair  of  the  tear  in  the  capsule.  Prog- 
nosis will,  therefore,  be  given  guardedly. 

Unreduced  luxations  of  this  type  do  not  necessarily  prevent  walking, 
but  do  put  normal  active  extension  out  of  the  question. 

RECURRENT  OUTWARD  LUXATION  OF  THE  PATELLA 

Recurrence  of  this  luxation  may  occur  only  occasionally — usually 
unexpectedly  in  the  course  of  flexion  motions;   or  it  may  recur  very 
frequently,  the  patient  learning  to  put  it  back 
himself.     It  involves  in  time  a  relaxed  and  uncer- 
tain joint. 

The  tendency  to  recurrent  luxation  may  be 
relieved— sometimes  cured^by  a  specially  fitted 
knee-cap  of  steel  and  leather,  or  even  by  band- 
aging. Of  more  radical  methods,  we  have  a 
choice  between  reefing  the  inner  side  of  the  cap- 
sule (with  or  without  opening  the  joint)  and 
transplanting  the  insertion   of   the  patellar  liga-  Fig,  soa— Traiu-pian- 

ment  inward.*     These  operations  have  been  done     p1i\S^''io  cui^a'hS 
repeatedly  with  good  results.  kn'<|^PMf  "^""'"ompilu" 

H'unl:       H.    UoLdthwnit'x 

mCOHPLETE  OUTWARD  LUXATION  j^^S^T^/^li^^ii^ 

This  lesion  does  occur.     It  calls  for  no  dis-     unJ  given  &  new  attnch- 
cussion,  except  for  mention  of  the  possibihty  of     ihe''innMaic^e.'  "' "' 
overlooking  or  mistaking  the  condition  present. 
Reduction  is  easier,  but  otherwise  differs  in  no  way  from  that  for  the 
complete  form. 

INWARD  LUXATION  OF  THE  PATELLA 
This  luxation,  complete  or  incomplete,  is  extremely  rare,  if  it  ever 
occurs.     Certainly  the  cases  on  the  basis  of  which  it  is  entered  as  a 
type  seem  unsatisfactory. 

Incomplete  displacement  in  this  direction  seems  plausible.  Reduc- 
tion would  simply  be  the  reverse  of  that  used  in  outward  luxations. 

•Goldthwait  (Boston  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour.,  1904,  ct,  169)  has  auccesafully 
treated  several  caaes  by  splittine  the  tendon,  cuttinic  the  outer  half  at  it8  insertion, 
carrying  it  behind  the  intact  half,  and  inserting  it  to  the  inner  side  of  its  old  insertion. 
He  claims  improved  results. 
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ROTATORY  LUXAHONS  OF  THE  PATELLA 

The  patella,  as  a  result  either  of  external  violence  or  of  muscle 
action,  may  be  rotated  on  its  vertical  axis  without  moving  out  of  its 
proper  situation. 

This  rotation  may  be  of  any  degree  and  in  either  direction.  The 
knee-pan  may  lie  on  edge,  with  the  articular  surface  facing  inward  or 
outward,  or  it  may  come  to  lie  so  that  the  articular  surface  faces  forward, 
having  come  to  this  position  through  either  outward  or  inward  rotation 
(Fig.  893). 

LesioQs.^ — Save  for  damage  to  the  capsule,  probably  constant,  there 
are  no  recorded  lesions. 

Symptoms  and  Diagnosis. — There  is  pain,  of  course,  and  the  1^  is 


anicb;  ratAt»n  inejlhi^r       an  altoitelher  exceptjoaaj 
JirecliuD  through  ISO       in   which  ihe   "dimplins^ 


held  in  extension.  If  the  patella  lies  on  edge,  it  is  firmly  held  by  muscle 
tension.  It  may  be  possible  to  distinguish  by  touch  between  the 
articular  surface  and  the  flat  front  surface.*  If  this  sign  is  not  available, 
the  lifted  edge  of  the  quadriceps  tendon  serves  to  tell  in  which  direction 
the  rotation  has  occurred.  Moreover,  the  relative  ease  of  rotation  in 
one  or  the  other  direction  on  gentle  attempts  to  reduce  rotation  will  be 
of  assistance. 

If  the  rotation  has  been  total  or  nearly  so,  the  quadriceps  is  twisted 
to  a  cord,  but  may  still  show  a  guiding  edge.  This  palpable  edge  may 
be  of  help,  for  rotation  is  oftener  nearly  complete  than  complete,  and 

*  I  have  not  seen  this  lesion,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  there  must  be  a  dimpting 
of  the  skin  correaponiiing  to  the  froot  surface,  owing  to  the  close  coDDectJons  of 
patella,  fascia,  aod  skin.  This  19  not  usually  given  as  a  sign,  however.  (Sec  Fig. 
»94.)     Since  this  note  was  written,  a  case  of  the  sort  was  reduced  at  the  City  Hos- 

Eital  ReUef  Station.  Dre.  L.  B.  Packard  and  E.  I,.  Drowne,  who  handled  the  case, 
Dth  assure  me  on  question  that  there  was  a  distinct  dra^ng  inward  of  the  skin 
attached  to  the/ront  surface. 
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is  apparently  never  beyond  180  degrees.  Therefore,  a  quadriceps  ten- 
don prominent  at  (a)  must  mean  tliat  the  patella  has  rotated  out, — in 
the  direction  of  the  arrow,— not  inward.     {See  Fig.  895.} 

Reduction. — Reduction  is  attempted  with  the  knee  extended  or 
hyperextended,  the  leg  raised  to  a  right  angle  with  the  bwly  to  relax 
the  rectus  femoris;  the  actual  reduction  is  by  forcible  rotation  applied 
with  thumb  and  fingers  to  the  patella. 

In  some  few  cases  slight  flexion  has  proved  a  more  favorable  position 
than  extension  for  such  manipulation.  The  patella  is  very  firmly  held, 
and  reduction  may  be  very  difficult.  Hooks  have  been  used,  and  teno- 
tomy resorted  to.  Today,  obviously,  open  operation  would  be  the 
choice  if  simple  attempts  at  reduction  fail. 

CONGENITAL  OR  HEREDITARY  LUXATION 

Bogen*  describes  a  series  of  cases  that  justify  his  assumption  of  a 
class  of  really  hereditary  outward  luxations  of  the  patella,  some  of  them 
actually  congenital,  some  associated,  like  the  upward  luxations  with 
genu  recurvatum,  with  failure  of  development  of  the  patella. 
•  Zeil   f .  Orthop.  Chir.,  xvi,  Hft.  3,  4. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI 

FRACTURE  OF  THE  PATELLA 

Fracture  of  the  patella  is  common,  occurring  predominantly  in  male 

adults  in  the  vigorous  years.     It  is  not  rare 

in  women,  but  is  a  rare  injury  in  children. 

Pat^-lla  fractures  are  divisible  into  two 
classes:  (1)  Transverse;  (2)  vertical  or  irreg- 
ular or  comminuted. 

Either  variety  may  be  compound— not 
very  infrequently, 

TRANSVERSE  FRACTURES 
The  transverse  fractures  are  nearly,  if  not 
quite,  always  the  result  of  muscle  action,  most 
often  of  that  sudden,  very  powerful  muscle 
action  exerted  to  save  one's  self  from  a  fall. 

With  the  knee  bent  at  say  60  to  90  degrees,  the  patella  is  held  by 
the  ligament um  patellte  firmly  down  and  against 
the  condyles,  while  the  full  pull  of  the  strongest 
muscle  in  the  body  is  suddenly  exerted  at  its  inser- 
tion on  the  top  of  the  patella,  well  out  of  line  with 
the  fulcrum  (i.e.,  the  convexity  of  the  condyles) 
(Fig.  896),  and  the  result  is  a  fracture,  approximately 
transverse,  at  or  about  the  part  of  the  bone  resting 
on  the  fulcrum. 

But  this  is  not  all,  or  the  most  important  part : 
the  force  continues  to  act,  and  the  lateral  expan- 
sions of  the  quadriceps  tendon— in  which  the  break- 
ing patella  has  started  a  rent — tear  widely  out  to 
either  side:  the  whole  extensor  apparatus  is  gone, 
and  there  is  no  hindrance  left  to  oppose  separation 
of  the  patellar  fragments.  The  tears  vary  in  extent, 
but  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a  rule  that  fractures 
by  muscle  violence  (including  nearly  all  transverse 
fractures)  show  this  tearing  and  show  separation 
of  fragments.  The  importance  of  this  as  to  treat- 
ment we  shall  come  to  later. 


qiiadriccufl    on    «ilbf 
■  hie  of  tWt  jainl. 
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IRREGUXAR  OR  GOMHINUTED  FRACTURES 
The  other  class,  the  irregular  fractures,  result  from  direct  trauma, 
usually  in  falls.     Rarely,  the  impact  of  the  fall,  caused  by  the  bone  giving 


showing  very  "ell  Ihe  atmiKh 
Bet  of  Ibe  palelJa  and  the  curvi 


way  transversely,  may  in  turn  result  in  comminution  of  fragments,  but 
as  a  rule  we  have  definitely  one  or  the  other  type. 

Whatever  the  lines  of  the  irregular  fracture,  we  have  substantially 
no  separation  of  fragments.  The  shivering  of  the  patella  by  a  blow 
gives  no  cause  or  starting-point  for  a  tear  of  the  ligament  at  the  sides. 


Fig.  900,— Rec 


It  is  not  uncommon  to  hear  patients  ascribe  a  broken  patella  to  the 
fall  as  such;  of  course,  there  is  a  fall  in  either  case,  but  I  believe  these 
stories  to  be  due  to  error  in  observation;  at  all  events,  I  have  seen  no 
cases  in  which  there  seemed  to  be  any  doubt  in  judging  from  the  lesions 
as  to  the  mechanism  of  their  production. 
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Lesions 
Wc  have  a  clean-cut,  pretty  regular  fracture-line  in  the  first  claM  of 
cases:    it  runs  from  cartilage  to  periosteum, 
without  any  considerable  irregularities,  almost 
exactly  at  right  angles  to  the  long  axis  of  the 
bone,  usually  nearer  the  bottom  than  the  top. 

The  periosteal  and  fascial  coverings  of  the  ^ 

bone  in  front  are  torn  into  ragged  ends,  which 
fall  between  the  fragments,  often  largely 
covering  the  broken  surfaces,  and  promptly 


adhering  to  them.  The  patellar  fragments  are  apt  to  rotate  forward  or 
back,  often  through  60  to  or  sometimes  even  through  90  degrees;  they 
retain  this  position  (as  they  take  it)  without 
obvious  cause. 

The  torn  edges  of  the  capsule  lie  separated 
only  by  blood-clots. 

Separation  of  both  bone  and  capsule  frag- 
ments is  apt  to  be  slight,  until  bleeding  and 
serous  effusion  distend  the  joint. 

Bleeding  into  the  joint,  and  outside  the  joint 
into  the  torn  and  bruised  tissues,  is  usually  con- 
siderable in  amount. 

The  fracture  may  be  compound  as  a  result  of 
the  secondary  fall,  or  any  adherent  scar  {e.  g., 
from  a  previous  operation  for  patellar  suture) 
may  determine  a  simple  tearing  open  of  the  skin 
1  that  the  joint  lies  open.     (See  Fig.  903.)     Any 


above  the  fracture,  s 


form  of  compound  fracture  is  relatively  rare. 
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s  in  class  2  from  direct  violence  differ  in  that  the  fracture 
hnes  are  irregular  and  may  be  ra^ed.  There  is  no  tearing  of  the 
capsule  at  the  sides,  and  little  tearing  of  the  structures  in  front  of  the 
knee-pan.  There  is  no  dropping  in  of  torn  shreds  between  bone-frag- 
ments in  this  type  of  fracture. 

Separation  of  fragments  is  very  slight  at  most — it  is  prevented  by 
the  strong  intact  tendon  in  which  the  patella  still  lies  as  a  sesamoid. 

This  form  may  also  be  compound,  and  is  more  often  compound  than 
Ike  fracture  by  muscU-'puU. 

Lesions  beyond  those  described  do  not  belong  to  the  fracture  of  the 
patella  as  such.  Injuries  to  vessels,  nerves,  etc.,  are  conspicuous  by 
their  absence  in  all  patellar  fractures,  for  no  great  nerve-trunks  lie 
near  the  front  of  the  knee. 

Symptoms 

"Can  a  man  with  a  fractured  patella  walk?"  This  is  a  favorite 
examiner's  question.  The  answer  is  that  he  can!  In  the  books  he 
walks  backward.  The  only  patient  I  recall  who  walked  after  fracture 
with  a  complete  transverse  tear  said  he  did  not  walk  backward,  but,  as 
near  as  he  could  tell  it,  swung  his  leg  forward  and  locked  it  in  hyper- 
extension  before  putting  his  weight  on  it,  as  do  so  many  cripples 
from  old  infantile  paralysis. 

Of  course,  if  a  man  has  an  intact  tendon  and  a  splintered  patella 
within  it,  so  to  speak,  there  is  no  mechanical  reason  why  he  should  not 
walk,  even  without  resorting  to  hyperextension. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  does  not  walk  with  any  type  of  fracture, 
because  it  hurts.  Nor  does  he  lift  the  foot  as  he  lies  on  bis  back  because 
it  hurts:  if  he  has  a  torn  capsule,  he  cannot  do  it,  not  only  because  of 
pain,  but  also  for  mechanical  reasons. 

He  has  also  a  good  deal  of  pain,  and  when  the  efTusion  is  fairly 
established,  at  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours,  he  has  much  pain,  and  may 
even  have  a  little  temperature. 

Diagnosis 

Type  I  (Transverse). — Diagnosis  depends  on:  (a)  Loss  of  active 
extension;  he  cannot  raise  the  foot  from  the  bed  as  he  lies  on  his  back, 
and  cannot  voluntarily  straighten  the  flexed  knee. 

(6)  A  rounded  swelling  of  the  whole  joint,  differing  from  simple 
synovitis  in  that  it  is  evenly  rounded.*  There  is  often  much  ecchymosis 
and  swelhng  <^out  the  joint. 

(c)  The  fragments  may  be  palpable — are  palpable,  as  a  rule,  despite 

*  The  diiTerence  between  such  effusion  and  the  common  synovitia  is  sketched 
in  Fig.  905.  It  seems  no  cxafweration  to  s&y  that  euoh  a  rounded  effusion  must 
mean  either  patellar  fracture  with  separation,  or  rapture  of  the  quadriceps  or  of  the 
patellar  tendon.  1  have  seen  no  exception  in  several  years'  observation  of  this 
particular  sign. 
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the  swelling,  and  their  mobility  and  the  interval  between  them  may 
usually  be  demonstrated. 


'S  -'S  'y, 


woulJ  tbov  lalrral  bulKinu;  in  the  e 
buEging.  If  thr  pslrllit  u  broken,  (he 
of  (fie  whole  joint  (III.     Fluid  in,  or 


band,  and  at  a  comspopdinji  point  (□  Ih 
flows  taieral  bul^infE,  an  in  lh«  foweqt  figure- 
he  paFella,  not  modirying  Ibe  shape  of  tl>e 


I^DiidF.     The 

~d  down  rbe 
...-jJar  ewelliiw 


Fig.  600— Polellar  frarture  (Ireshl.     Nole  Ihe  even,  rounded  swelbng. 

(d)  There  may  be  crepitus,  but  often  it  is  feit  only  after  forcibly 
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dragging  the  fragments  together.     If  there  is  much  effusion,  crepitus 
is  not  obtainable. 

-  Di^nosis  of  Type  2  (Irregular). — Diagnosis  depends  on:  Pain  and 
loss  of  function;  tenderness — localized;  mobihty  of  fragments;  interval 
(a  line  only)  between  fragments;  crepitus. 

Synovitis  in  this  type  is  almost  constant,  but  the  effusion  rarely 
reaches  such  amount  as  with  type  1.  Moreover,  the  especial  appear- 
ance above  noted — the  domelike  rounded  swelling — is  absent;  the 
outline  is  like  that  of  any  acute  synovitis,  for  there  is  practically  no 
separation  of  the  fragments  of  the  patella. 

Differential  Diagnosis  of  Patella  Fracture.^DilTerential  diagnosis 


Fij!,  907— Pnteilw  fraclure.  wilh  aepaialinn  Fit  908.— Synovilis  (subBcule)  of  riahl 

of  frasmeii(4.aft«rsomeduys.  Note  «ven.  globuJor  knee.  Nol«  The  bulfLnK  at  the  BLd»  of  (he 
«veLLiD£  ol  whoL?  jomt.  joint.   Jimited    by   the  i|uadric«|>s.   patella, 

concerns  especially  quadriceps  nipturc  and  rupture  of  the  ligamentum 
patella,  or  tearing  out  of  its  insertion. 

Both  give  loss  of  extensor  power;  both  give,  in  a  measure,  the  rounded 
swollen  joint.  The  downward  mobility,  and  the  rea<lily  palpable  gap 
above  the  patella  distinguish  the  one;  upward  mobility  (and  dislocation) 
of  the  patella  and  the  signs  of  damage  farther  down,  well  below  the 
knee-pan,  characterize  the  other. 

In  diagnosis  it  may  be  well  to  recall  that  irregularity  counterfeiting 
a  gap  in  the  bone,  and  a  crepitus  of  a  sort,  may  both  belong  to  a  dry 
bursitis  of  the  prepatellar  bursa.  Twice  within  the  half  year  past 
have  I  seen  such  cases  classed  as  patellar  fracture. 

Treatment  of  Patella  Fractures 
The  many  minds  of  many  men  have  been  curiously  displayed  in  the 
literature  on  treatment  of  patellar  fractures,  particularly  in  regard  to 
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Operative  treatment.     This  literature  is  historically  very  interesting, 
but  surgically  all  the  discussion  is  much  out  of  date. 
The  facts  seem  clear. 

We  have,  on  one  side,  the  results  of  non-operative  treatment,  safe, 
but   usually    imperfect   and    unsatisfactory;    on  the  other  hand,  the 
operative  results,  brilliant,  but  not  without  risk. 
The  risk  of  operation  is  sepsis. 
Many  years  ago  Lister  advocated  wiring,  as 
did  others  after  him. 

Wiring,  as  then   done,  was  clever,  but  hardly 
safe  enough. 

Today  we  have  a  better  technic,  and  far  less 
danger  is  involved. 

Conservative  treatment  offers  the   safe  pros- 
pect of  a  knee  that  will  be  useful  aft«r  six  to 
twelve  months,  for  light  work  at  least. 
vioien*':     no  .iispi'I^  The   chancc   of   a   perfect   result   under    such 

S^ffliio™  "■'"'"*'    ""     treatment  is  practically  nil,  though  many  sernce- 
able  knees  have  been  obtained  by  such  treatment. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  have  the  results  obtainable  by  operatiflp: 
the  possibility  of  a  jjcrfecfj'csult,  obtainable  in  half  the  time  required 
for  splint  treatment. 

But  this  treatment  calls  for  the  opening  of  the  largest  joint  in  the 


body,  a  joint  notoriously  hard  to  deal  with,  and  it  carries  a  risk  of  sej^s 
that  we  cannot  honestly  ignore.  '" 

The  risk  is  statistically  very  small  in  recent  years,  but  we  must  all 
admit  that  cases  of  sepsis,  even  cases  of  death  from  sepsis,  have  resulted, 
even  in  the  hands  of  competent  surgeons,  from  such  an  operation. 

The  question  of  operative  treatment  is  one  on  which  we  must  advise 
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the  patient  according  to  his  years,  his  condition,  and  the  needs  of  the 
occupation  by  which  he  earns  a  hving. 

We  may  tell  the  patient  how  loi^  he  must  wait  for  a  doubtful  result 
without  operation,  and  may  tell  him  of  the  qitiek,  clean  results  obtained 
by  operation. 

We  may  not,  however,  force  an  acceptance  of  operation  unless  we 
can  show  less  risk  than  has  obtained  in  the  past  from  this  operation. 

Surgically,  the  question  may  be  considered  as  follows: 

Fracture  of  the  patella  without  separation  of  fragments  (i.  c,  the 
cases  from  direct  trauma)  do  well  under  any  treatment  (or  no  treatment). 


Fig,  B13,— Fraclure  of  pstella;  union  with  Fig.      BH.— Ham-splint     wiihout    utrsp, 

long  fibrous  banil  (Wuren  Mumudi,  sp«imen       fihonins  prvp<T  lenctb  and  nialion  to  Ibigh 
52S3).  nnd  Ice  posleriorly. 

Fractures  with  separation  under  conservative  treatment  never  unite 
by  bone;  never  show  obliteration  of  the  gap  between  fragments.  Conse- 
quently, there  must  be  a  bond  of  fibrous  tissue — a  bond,  in  alt  instances, 
of  less  thickness  than  that  of  the  patella  (Fig.  910).  If  this  bond  be 
short  and  firm,  and  remain  so,  the  knee  may  be  practically  as  useful  as 
ever.  But  if  the  fragments  are  widely  separated  before  union  com- 
mences, or  if  the  bond  of  union  stretches  with  use,  we  have,  as  an  end- 
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result,  a  lengthened  tendon  vnthout  a  sesamoid  {see  Fig.  913),  and  conse- 
quently a  weak  and  unreliable  joint,  as  a  rule. 

A  union  giving  a  rigid  but  long  patella  often  gives  poor  motion,  as 
Chaput  has  noted,  mainly  because  of  limited  motion.     {See  Fig.  915.) 


Fi«.  918,— Splint  [rwlmrnt:  A.  PoMerior 
wireBpTint;  B.  leg  ilrspped  to  aplinl:  patrllu 
frAfmenU  atrapped  dawn  wilh  odhnive-pluUr 


Final  union  is  very  late  in  all  these  non-operated  eases,  and  function 
is  almost  always  imperfect. 

In  operated  eases,  on  the  other  hand,  properly  handled,  we  are  sure 
of  union,  usually  bony;  at  worst  we  get  a  short  fibrous  union,  with  early 
restoration  of  function.     (See  Fig.  917.) 

The  two  methods  of  treatment,  discarding 
unnecessary  discussion  and  detail,  may  be  de- 
scribed as  follows: 

Non-operative  Treatment— Pad  a  "poste- 
rior wire"  splint.     (See  Fig.  916.)     Strap  the 
leg  to  it.     Raise  splint    (and  leg)  on  pillows. 
(This  is  to  relax  the  rectus  femoris.)     Apply 
coaptation  splints  to  the   front  of  the  thigh, 
over  the  quadriceps  muscle,  to  insure  its  relaxa- 
tion.    Strap  the  fragments  as  shown  in  Fig.  916. 
Keep  up  the  treatment  for  six  to  eight  weeks; 
then  get  the   patient  up   on   crutches,  with  a 
froeture.'  *  siltiiSd  a?^'fmB     protecting  ham-splint  or  hght  plaster.     Begin 
^^w™union'^'''Ei«i'iettt'     massage  at  about  six  to  eight  weeks,  with  wry 
"itali^f"''   *"''"*'   "'""     gentle   passive  motion.     Do   not   begin   weight- 
bearing  under  three  to  four  months,  and  then 
without  flexion.     Active  motion  and  use  of  the  joint  begin  at  six  months. 
Operative  Treatment.*     Aseptic  preparation  should  be  most  scrup- 
ulous.    Cut  on  the  line  shown  in  Fig.  918,  to  avoid  thickened  skin,  and 

•T  after  ten 
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to  keep  the  scar  away  from  the  kneeling  surface.  Clean  out  all  old 
blood-clot  from  the  joint  by  picking  and  washing.  Clear  the  fractured 
surfaces  of  periosteum,  etc.,  that  has  dropped  down  between  the  frag- 
ments. Pick  up  the  periosteal  capsular  layer  at  either  side  of  the 
patella,  and  suture  it  snugly  with  kangaroo  tendon.*  (See  Fig.  919.) 
Suture  the  lateral  tears  of  the  capsule  with  catgut.  Put  the  knee  up 
in  hyperextension  in  plaster,  wilhoul  drainage. 

Under  proper  conditions  and  technic,  septic  accidents  are  very  rare. 
On    the     whole,     the    operative 
treatment  has  decidedly  the  best 
of  the  argument. 

One  argument,  of  no  small 
importance  in  urging  US  toward 
operation,  ia  that  the  earlier 
useful  results  in  operated  cases 
save  many  men  to  usefulness 
who  would  degenerate  under  con- 
servative treatment,  t 

Afthr-treathhkt 

In  cases  operated,  as  well  as 
those  treated  without  operation, 
the  first  chance  to  be  guarded 
against  is  refracture. 

This  may  occur  in  either  case. 

It  may  best  be  guarded 
against  by  massage  and  careful 
passive  motion. 

The  chance  of  refracture  is 
greatest  in  the  relatively  rigid 
knee. 

If  treatment  has  already  se- 
cured 30  to  60  degrees  of  flex- 
ion, the  chance  of  refracture  is 
slight,  even  if  the  patient  makes  a  misstep  or  stumbles. 

Refracture  with  giving  way  of  the  suture  is  more  apt  to  happen  with 
wire  than  with  the  more  elastic  kangaroo  tendon. 

■  Absorbable  sutures  arc  as  reliable  aa  the  old-fashioned  wire,  and  on  the  whole, 
less  likely  to  break.     They  last  as  long  as  we  need  them. 

t  Those  of  U8  who  see  and  follow  up  many  cases  of  trauma  in  the  larger  metro- 
politan hospitals  come  to  realize  that  the  average  "workingman" — the  man  most 
subject  to  traumata — works  more  from  habit  and  necessity  than  from  conviction. 
The  difference  between  a  treatment  that  promises  results  within  two  to  three  months 
and  one  that  calls  tor  a  year  of  idleness  may  often  mean  the  difference  between  a 
useful  citizen  and  a  park-bench  loafer.  Such  a  difference  may  well  justify  the  taking 
of  some  alight  additional  surgical  risk.  In  the  last  analysis  we  may  better  subject 
a  man  to  the  chance  of  sepsis  than  to  the  influence  of  the  15-cent  lodging-house. 


If   ("iSi  frfcl"nlti  rfa™ 

le^l^hance^of  (earmB 
the  joint  open  if  (here 
a     refracltire       More 
nier    the   scar   of  the 
nound   here  shown   is 
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If  such  "refracturc"  occurs,  immobilization  will  minimize  the  dam- 
age and  will  give  reasonably  prompt  results,  comparable  to  the  best 
results  of  non-operative  treatment,  without  a  fresh  operation. 


Refracturc  after  eight  weeks  is  rare. 

If  wire  has  been  used  and  has  broken  away,  even  without  appreciable 


separation  of  fragments,  the  removal  of  the  wire  is  often  called  for  later 
on  account  of  irritation.     Such  removal  through  a  small  incision  theoreti- 
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cally  involves  opening  of  the  joint,  but,  in  fact,  is  a  simple  procedure, 
almost  devoid  of  risk.  At  times  the  wire  causes  irritation  later,  and 
calls  for  removal,  even  though  it  has  not  broken. 

The  second  thing  we  have  to  look  out  for  is  stiffness.  In  the  cases 
operated  on  we  can  begin  careful  massage  and  passive  motion  {tem- 
porarily removing  apparatus)  at  three  weeks.  In  unoperated  cases 
we  usually  wait  for  six  to  eight  weeks. 

In  either  case  serious  loss  of  motion  is  very  rare  indeed;  even 
neglected  cases,  kept  fixed  for  months,  get  good  motion. 

At  times  I  have  found  it  of  use  in  operated  cases  to  hurry  things  up 
by  manipulation  under  ether  at  eight  to  ten  weeks.  This,  however, 
is  to  be  done  with  great  caution,  not  to  risk  refracture.* 


OLD  FRACTXJEES  OF  THE  PATELLA 
Old  fractures  of  the  patella  unoperated  almost  always  show  some 
separation  of  fragments.     Separation  of  fragments  is  not  an  indication 
for  operation.     Operation  is  called  for  only  to  improve  ^or  function. 


Fig.  B23.— Id  raua  opervt«d 


The  main  difference  between  these  late  operations  and  the  early  ones 
is  that  there  is  a  shortening  of  the  quadriceps  muscle,  as  well  as  a  separa- 
tion of  fragments.  Often  the  separation  may  be  overcome  by  simple 
traction  and  suture.  At  times  we  cannot  bring  the  fragments  together 
without  lengthening  the  quadriceps  tendon.     (See  Fig.  923.) 

In  these  old  cases,  and  these  alone,  the  inelastic  rigidity  of  a  wire 
suture  is  of  advantage. 

In  such  old  cases,  owing  to  muscle  shortening,  the  return  of  motion 
in  BexioB  is  slower  and  less  perfect  than  in  cases  operated  shortly  after 
injury.     Useful  results  are  the  rule,  perfect  joints  the  exception, 

i£  such  refracture  from  mani- 
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RUPTURE  OF  THE  QUADRICEPS  TENDON 

This  rupture  occurs  only  from  muscle  action,  and  is  a  sort  of  equiva- 
lent of  fracture  of  the  patella.  The  symptoms  are  the  same,  the  physical 
signs  the  same,  save  that  instead  of  an  interval  between  fragments,  we 
find  an  abnormal  hollow^a  gap— jws(  above  the  patella. 

The  extent  of  damage  varies.  There  may  be  an  incomplete  tear, 
giving  nearly  entire  loss  of  function  and  a  palpable  gap,  but  tending  to 
prompt  repair.  I  have  seen  two  such  cases  that  recovered  entirely  in  a 
few  weeks  under  simple  splinting. 

The  tear  is  usually  a  tearing  out  of  the  insertion  from  the  patella, 
but  may  be  a  t«ar  of  the  tendon  proper. 

^\'here  the  tear  is  complete  and  involves  the  capsule  at  the  sides, 
the  disability  is  as  absolute  as  in  patellar  fracture,  the  tendency  to 
spontaneous  repair  far  less.  1  have  seen  two  cases,  not  operated  on, 
in  which,  after  many  months,  there  was  absolutely  no  power  of  extension. 
The  gap  that  had  developed  in  one  case  was  about  three  inches. 

Operation,  consisting  of  a  simple  suturing  of  torn  ends  or  of  the  one 
torn  end  to  the  periosteum  of  the  patella  from  which  it  was  torn,  gives 
entirely  satisfactory  results.* 

RUPTURE  OF  THE  UGAHENTUH  PATELLA 

This  is  a  rare  accident — rarer  than  quadriceps  rupture.  It  occurs 
as  a  result  of  muscle  pull.  The  ligament  is  torn  across  or  torn  away 
from  the  patella,  or  torn  away  from  its  insertion,  sometimes  fetching 
with  it  a  scale  of  bone.  The  symptoms  are  those  of  fracture  of  the 
patella. 

Examination  shows  a  gap  below  the  knee-pan.  There  may  or  may 
not  be  obvious  upward  luxation  of  the  patella.  Sometimes  enough  of 
the  lateral  expansion  is  left  to  hold  the  patella  down.  Displacement 
seems  never  very  great. 

Diagnosis  is  based  on:  (1)  Local  pain  and  tenderness;  (2)  inability 
to  extend  the  leg  actively,  in  the  absence  of  any  hindrance  to  passive 
extension;  (3)  palpation  of  a  gap,  or,  at  all  events,  a  loss  of  the  firm  out- 
hne  of  the  normal  tendon. 

Treatment  by  splints  and  strapping  is  not  satisfactory.  Open  suture 
gives  practically  perfect  results  in  cases  reported.! 

*  I  have  operated  on  but  one  case,  with  excellent  result.  The  operation  in  the 
hands  of  others  seems  to  have  been  uniformly  successful,  barring  accidents.  The 
suturing  of  tendon  to  patella  is  difficult,  and  calls  for  patience.  If  the  periosteum  ia 
insufiicicnt,  we  may  pass  the  kangaroo-tendon  suture  through  the  top  edge  of  the 
bone  (two  drill  holes)  and  through  the  end  of  the  tendon,  as  a  mattress  suture.  This 
I  had  to  do  in  the  case  cited. 

1 1  have  operated  on  but  three  cases,  with  excellent  result.  In  one  there  was  a 
clean  rupture;  in  the  others  no  clean  tear,  but  a  lengthening  of  the  tendon  by  pull' 
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AVULSION  OF  THE  TIBIAL  TUBERCLE 
Tearing  off  of  this  tubercle  sls  a  chip  of  bone  may  occur  at  any  age 
as  a  result  of  muscle  pull,  but  it  is  rare  in  adults.  It  is  diagnosed  by 
the  presence  of  a  loose  chip  of  bone;  it  is  treated  by  a  splint  and  by 
strapping- — by  pegging  the  fragment  down  if  there  is  a  marked  displace- 
ment to  be  dealt  with.  The  lesion  is  a  result  of  single  trauma — an 
equivalent  to  rupture  of  the  tendon. 

The  results  seem  to  have  been  very  good  in  cases  recorded.* 
In  youths  and  children  the  equivalent  of  this  accident  is  not  uncom- 
mon,t  but  the  cases  present  them- 
selves as  the  result,  not   often  of  a 
single  trauma,  but  rather  of  a  recur- 


and    Ihe    prewimg   raw  (h]«   loow   frsunwnl 

ring  lameness  from  overstrain,  sometimes  giving  a  history  of  the  first 
trouble  having  been  the  result  of  football  scrimmages  or  the  like. 

To  understand  this  lesion  we  must  look  into  the  anatomy.  In 
childhood  the  tibial  tubercle  is  cartilaginous.  Sometimes  it  is  a  part 
of  the  main  epiphysis,  from  which  a  long  tongue  runs  down  (see  Figs. 
933  to  935) ;  sometimes  there  is  a  separate  epiphysis,  and  sometimes  this 
part  is  separate,  but  consists  of  cartilage  without  a  demonstrable  ossifica- 
tion center.     This  cartilaginous  tubercle  receives  a  part  of  the  insertion 

ing  apart  of  Bbers.     In  these  caaes  the  tendon  was  cut  and  shortened  l>y  over- 
lapping. 

It  may  be  Doted  that  neither  the  trauma  nor  the  operation  necessnrilij  involves 
opening  of  the  knee-joint,  though  usually  it  is  torn  into. 

♦  Sendler,  Deutsche Ztachr. T.  Chir.,  1893,  xjotvi,  r>46.  Godlee,  Illust.  Med.  Newa, 
September  29,  1888,  vol.  i,  p,  12. 

t  Jacobsthol,  Deutsche  Zeit.  f.  Chir.,  1906-07.  vol.  Ixxxvi,  p.    ■"" 
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of  the  liganientum  patcllie — not  all  of  it.  Consequently  it  is  not  liable 
to  be  torn  off  bodily,  but  may  be  loosened  from  its  bed  by  single  or 
repeated  violent  contractions  of  the  quadriceps.  So  long  as  the  1^  is 
u^d  it  does  not  quiet  down  into  its  bed  again. 

Symptoms  consist  of  lameness  in  the  knee  on  severe  use,  usually 
sharply  localiiied,  but  sometimes  with  recurring  synovitis  as  well. 

Diagnosis  depends  on  lameness,  slight  thickening,  local  tenderness, 
and  on  the  palpation  of  a  slightly  movable  small  fragment.  The  x-ray 
shows  some  widening  of  the  epiphyseal  line;  sometimes  it  shows  an 
obvious  lifting-ofl  of  the  tubercle;  sometimes  it  shows  nothing. 

Treaiment. — Some  cases  quiet  down  with  rest,  and  under  simple 
adhesive  strapping  running  across  the  leg  over  the  loose  fragment. 
The  fragment  presently  becomes  fixed  in  place.  In  other  cases  this  does 
not  work. 

The  writer  has  had  excellent  success  in  cutting  down  on  the  fragment 
and  removing  both  it  and  the  "false  bursa"  that  sometimes  forms 
under  it.  In  this  operation  the  joint  is  not  opened,  the  ligamentum 
patell®  is  not  damaged, — merely  split, — and  use  of  the  leg  can  lie 
resumed  in  two  or  three  weeks. 

Prognosis. — Untreated,  these  cases  go  on  for  a  good  while,  giving 
much  lameness.  Properly  treated,  they  do  well  and  give  a  perfectly 
functioning  knee.  There  is  no  interference  with  subsequent  growth 
from  trouble  with  this  small  epiphyseal  fragment,  whether  the  lesion  is 
treated  or  not. 
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TtEIAL  INJURIES  JUST  BELOW  THE  KNEE 

A  variety  of  fractures  occur  in  this  region,  both  from  direct  smashing 
violence  and  from  indirect  trauma.  There  may  be  a  cross-break,  or  a 
T-fracture,  or  a  splitting-off  of  cither  tuberosity  as  a  whole  or  in  part. 


Displacement  is  apt  to  be  by  gravity.  If  there  is  a  T-fracture,  or 
if  only  one  tuberosity  is  broken,  there  is  usually  widening  just  below 
the  joint.     In  any  case  there  is  abnormal  mobility  laterally, — either 
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Fid,  0;(2,— The  Bkin  supply  PorrtspondLrm  to  Ihe  vsrioUB  ne 
Ihs  l<«  and  fool:  in/,  <..  in/.  »..  Iiilemal  Buphenoiui;  e,  p.,  r.  p..  t. 
t*rns!  popli'fBl;  p  I.,  ponlerior  libial.  Thf  ■«■»»  of  anivlhnis  i 
e-lbnin  in  l(«  injuriM  give  lu  dffinile  infonnntion  iwilo  tbt 
[njiim<:  unfordinatHy.  howevir.  nmny  of  the  moat  obstiDale  ii 
parlipularjy  nf  the  external  pnnliteal  nene,  are  almoat  enlirety  m 
oli«racIer.  and  may  very  rtajily  be  overlooked  for  ■  long  time. 


R 


Fig.  934.— U^■llBi  typfl  of 
'iii|ihy-<i3.     The  epijihyaiK  of 


Kig  93.i.— I'npet  epipby-  Fig.  93fl.— llmwing  fm 

nf  llie  tihis  (Warrpn  MiiB-       T-ray,^H»'ing  the  Ijiwot  e| 
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way  in  a  cross-break  or  a  T-fracture  or  epiphyseal  separation, — but 
limitod  to  motion  one  way  only  if  only  one  tuberosity  is  broken. 

Diagnosis  rests  on  local  swelling  and  tenderness,  on  widening,  on 
the  lateral  mobility,  and  on  crepitus.  Sometimes  the  broken  fragments 
may  be  made  out  clearly  by  palpation  while  an  assistant  manipulates 
the  leg,  but  by  no  means  always  is  this  the  case.  The  i-ray  is  often 
essential. 

Replacement  is  by  traction,  by  manipulation  to  correct  backward 
displacement,  by  lateral  "jamming"  of  fragments  tc^ether,  whether 
there  is  a  T-fracture  or  a  break  on  one  side  alone. 

Retention  is  by  plaster,  with  adequate  felt  padding.     Permanent 


traction  in  the  axis  of  the  leg  does  no  harm  at  worst,  and  may  be  of 
definite  value.  Such  traction  may  well  be  combined  ivith  the  plaster 
cast. 

Any  tendency  to  displacement  is  due  not  to  muscle  pull,  but  to 
gravity.  Backward  bowing  is  common,  and  carefully  to  be  guarded 
against  by  frequent  inspection  and  revision  of  padding. 

Results  are  fair— union  is  prompt,  but  with  a  good  deal  of  thickening, 
and  usually  some  loss  of  motion  at  the  knee  results. 

Damage  to  the  external  popliteal  nerve  is  not  very  uncommon. 
Fig.  929  shows  how  exposed  it  is  to  trauma  at  this  level. 

SEPARATION  OF  THE  UPPER  EPIPHYSIS  OF  THE  TIBIA 
This  is  one  of  the  rarest  of  epiphyseal  separations,  and  data  are  scanty. 
Displacement  may  be  in  any  direction.     Diagnosis  is  based  on  the  signs 
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of  fracture  in  the  given  location,  with  only  soft  crepitus,  at  the  appro- 
priate age. 

Reduction  is  by  traction,  rocking,  and  direct  pressure. 

Prognosis,  given  the  proper  reduction,  is  good. 

There  seems  to  be  no  special  liability  to  damage  of  vessels  or  nerves. 

Interference  with  growth  is  not  to  be  expected. 

Avulsion  lesions  of  the  tibial  tubercle  are  treated  on  p.  527. 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII 

THE  FIBXn-A 

LUXATION  OF  THE  UPPER  END  OF  THE  FIBULA 

Luxations  of  the  fibular  head  are  not  common,  but  probably  often 

pass  unrecognized.*    As  to  causation,  we  may  divide  them  into  three 

classes: 

(1)  Posterior  luxation,  usually  caused  by  muscular  traction  through 
the  biceps  tendon. 

(2)  Anterior  liixation,  probably  from  adduction  and  inward  torsion 
{witii  the  knee  in  extension),  resulting  in  rupture  of  the  long  external 
lateral  ligament. 

(3)  Upward  luxation,  from  upward  thrust  on  the  fibula  exerted  at 
the  ankle  (abduction  of  the  foot),  with  or  without  associated  ankle 
fracture. 

This  luxation  is  really  only  a  complication  of  the  ankle  injury. 


;»anl  (diagram). 


When  the  ankle  is  pulled  back  in  place,  the  fibula  comes  back  where  it 
belongs,  stays  there,  and  gives  no  special  trouble. 

The  first  two  forms  are  troublesome  only  in  so  far  as  the  fibrous 
support  of  the  bone-attachments  of  the  powerful  biceps  muscle,  or  of 
the  equally  important  external  lateral  ligaments,  is  rendered  less  firm. 
The  fresh  injury  gives  much  pain  and  disability.  Synovitis  of  the  knee 
may  follow  it 

Diagnosis  in  these  cases  is  not  easy.  There  is  extreme  local  tender- 
ness.    The  fibular  head  may  be,  but  oftener  is  not,  abnormally  movable. 

•  Golley  {Amer.  Jour.  Sur^f.,  1907,  xxi,  p.  171)  records  a  case  and  reckons  the 
reported  cases  ss  about  2S.  His  case  was  a  forward  and  outward  luxation.  Stimsan 
^ves  a  like  estimate.  Probably  this  ie  far  too  small,  as  the  injury  U  a  minor  one, 
and  probably  the  masa  of  caaes  are  never  reported,  even  if  recognized.  1  have  seen 
but  one  case,  and  have  personal  knowledge  of  but  one  more,  both  backward  luxations. 
533 
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Measurement  from  the  tibial  tubercle  to  the  fibular  head  is  our  b^t 
evidence.     The  i-ray  may  help. 

Reduction  is  nearly  useless,  inasmuch  as  the  joint  is  a  flat  joint,  and 
the  muscle  pull,  at  least  in  the  backward  displacements,  is  constant,  and 
sure  to  reproduce  at  least  partial  displacement. 

Treatment  consists  in  immobilization  for  several  weeks.  Flexion 
to  relax  the  biceps  is  indicated  in  the  backward  displacement. 

Prognosis  is  good  as  to  general  usefulness  of  the  limb.  There  may 
be,  however,  a  little  weakness  referred  to  this  region — a  weakness 
mainly  due  to  the  strain  exerted  through  the  attachment  of  the  biceps. 

Two  cases  of  this  partial  disability  have  come  to  my  notice. 

Apparently  no  one  has  attempted  operative  treatment  of  the  cases, 
but  an  attempt  to  promote  short  fibrous  (or  even  bony)  union  at  this 
joint  would  seem  rational. 

FIBULA  FRACTURE  NEAR  THE  HEAD 

Fractures  of  the  head*  or  neck  of  the  fibula  are  rare.  Thej'  may 
occur  with  fracture  of  the  tibia  much  lower  down,  or  independently 
from  torsion,  from  muscle  traction,  or  from  a  direct  blow  wilhout  tibia 
fracture. 

Their  importance  is  almost  solely  due  to  the  fact  that  the  peroneal 
nerve  winds  about  the  neck  of  the  fibula,  and  is  here  much  exposed  to 
trauma  in  fractures  from  indirect  force,  as  well  as  those  from  direct 
blows  (Figs.  928,  929). 

The  fracture  is  diagnosed  by  tenderness,  crepitus,  and  the  x-ray. 
The  nerve  lesion  shows  itself  in  toe-drop:  toss  of  sensation  is  not  usual. 

Treatment  is  by  immobilization:  persistent  displacement  is  rare 
and  not  worth  considering,  except  for  nerve-pressure. 

Operation  to  free  the  nerve  is  amply  justified  in  any  doubtful  case, 
but  is  unnecessary  in  most  cases. 

■  Stimson  and  Weir  (see  also  Poland)  have  recorded  cases  in  which  epiphyseal 
separation  took  the  place  of  the  [raclure. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX 

THE  ANKLE  AND  FOOT 

LANDHARKS  OF  THE  FCX>T  AND  ANKLE 

The  most  prominent  landmarks  are  the  two  malleoli.     The  internal 

malleolus  is  palpable  over  its  whole  surface  in  most  individuals,     tn 

cases  of  injury,  however,  with  swelling,  the  lowest  point  we  fee!  is  the 

slight  ridge  that  lies  distinctly  above  the  tip  of  the  malleolus.     The 

front  edge  of  the  malleolus  may  also  be  made  out,  and  usually  the  ridge 

at  the  back.     The  external   malleolus  always  shows  a  recognizable 

ridge  at  its  back  edge,  and  a  ridge,  often  spur-like  at  one  point,  at  the 

front  of  its  subcutaneous  surface.     The  end  of  the  external  malleolus 


tig.     9*..      _.__      _. 

ankle  I^m  lh«  frviit:    l.TipofIr 
Dol  Budleolus;  2.  outer  side  of  hemi  oi 

"ilu  "he  i»|j  hollow  of"(he  HnJ^ 
1ar«i);  3,  the  outer  edfe  of  the  upper 


is  always  to  be  felt  as  a  bony  surface,  though  it  may  not  be  possible  to 
reach  the  extreme  tip.  What  we  can  feel  of  the  astragalus  is,  in  the  first 
place,  the  outer  edge  of  the  head,  to  be  felt  for  as  shown  in  Fig.  940, 
and  an  equally  valuable  though  often  neglected  landmark,  consisting 
of  the  smooth  sharp  edge  of  its  upper  articular  surface,  is  to  be  felt  just 
in  front  of  the  fibula,  and  recognized  in  distinction  from  the  fibula  by 
putting  one  hand  on  the  external  malleolus,  the  other  on  this  ridge, 
and  moving  the  ankle  up  and  down.  Motion  between  the  two  is  readily 
made  out.  Sometimes  it  is  possible  to  feel  the  inner  side  of  the  neck  of 
the  astragalus,  and  to  grasp  the  neck  between  the  thumb  and  finger. 
The  inner  side  of  the  head  is  practically  covered  by  the  scaphoid. 

The  OS  calcis  shows  no  palpable  points  on  its  inner  surface,  except 
535 
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at  the  very  back.  At  the  back  the  two  vertical  planes  to  the  inner  and 
outer  si<le  may  be  felt,  and  their  direction  roughly  estimat«d  (Fig.  945). 
The  outer  surface  of  the  os  calcis  is  palpable  and  practically  subcutane- 
ous. The  peroneal  tul>ercle  may  usually  be  felt  just  below  the  external 
malleolus  (Fig.  942). 

The  scaphoid  is  always  to  be  made  out,  and  is  the  only  prominent 
rounded  mass  on  the  inner  side  of  the  foot  (Fig.  941).  In  its  normal 
position  it  occupies  a  point  in  prolongation  of  the  line  of  the  front  of 
the  tibia  (Fig.  943).     This  landmark  the  writer  haa  tested  in  a  great 


-The   bat    mcuuremeDt  of    the 
a  the  end  o'  Ihv  pvsi 

■Iraigbt  line  tne 


number  of  patients,  and  has  found  it  substantially  accurate  always,  ir- 
respective of   the  position  of  the  foot  as  regards  flexion  or  extensioa. 

The  cuboid  is  not  normally  palpable,  except  as  a  resisting  surface, 
nor  are  the  cuneiforms,  unless  they  are  displaced. 

The  base  of  the  first  metatarsal  may  often  be  made  out  by  its  promi- 
nent lip  on  the  plantar  side. 

The  base  of  the  fifth  metatarsal,  always  prominent,  may  also  be 
identified  (Fig.  942). 

Below  this  point  there  are  no  landmarks  that  are  serviceable  in  a 
foot  swollen  from  injury.  In  injuries  to  the  front  part  of  the  foot  we 
are  very  often  dependent  upon  shortening,  as  shown  by  lack  of  corre- 
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spondencG  in  the  length  of  the  foot  from  the  heel  to  the  toes.  In  general, 
it  may  be  noted  that  we  should  never  neglect  measurement  of  the  total 
length  of  the  injured  as  compared  with  the  sound  toot.  Normal  dif- 
ferences are  slight.  Shortening  due  to  injury  (in  whatever  portion  of 
the  foot)  is  not  accurately  appreciable  by  the  eye,  but  is  readily  measured. 
Measurement  is  made  from  the  tip  of  the  great  toe  to  the  back  of  the 
hee!  at  its  greatest  convexity.  This,  of  course,  must  be  a  straight-line 
measurement.  It  is  subject  to  only  slight  error,  for  the  heel  never 
swells  at  the  back,  but  at  the  sides. 


INJURIES  AT  AND  ABOXJT  THE  ANKLE 

In  all  falls  on  the  feet,  and  in  many  slips  in  which  the  foot  is  variously 
twisted,  the  ankle  and  foot  are  subject  to  damage.     More  than  this, 


Fig.  SM.— Fornu  of  Irnumn  a 
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.t  be  iulde.1  to  the  inverdnn,  pro 
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■.un.  or  rarely  ana  of  the  forma  of  as 

direct  violence,  and  indirect  violence  received  by  twists  of  the  foot 
in  machinery,  etc.,  are  to  be  reckoned  with. 

From  the  history  of  the  accident  it  is  impossible,  often,  to  say 
whether  the  resulting  damage  will  prove  to  be  above,  at,  or  below  the 
ankle-joint. 
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Of  lesions  to  be  reckoned  with  we  have  the  following; 

1.  Dislocations  of  the  ankle-joint,  with  and  without  fracture. 

2.  Dislocations  of  the  fibula  at  the  ankle. 

3.  Diastasis  of  tibia  and  fibula. 

4.  Pott's  fracture. 

5.  Pott's  fracture  u-ith  fracture  of  the  posterior  edge  of  the  tibia. 

6.  Inrerled  Pott's  fracture. 

7.  Fracture  of  both  boties  above  the  joint. 

8.  Epiphyseal  separation. 

9.  Fracture  of  the  fibula. 

10.  Fracture  of  the  external  malleolus. 

11.  Sprains  of  the  ankle. 

12.  Dislocation  of  the  astragalus  in  toto. 

13.  Rotatory  luxation  of  the  astragalus. 

14.  Dislocation  of  the  whole  foot  beneath  the  astragalus  (subas- 
tragaloid). 

15.  Dislocation  of  the  front  foot  from  the  astragalus,  with  subluxa- 
tion between  calcis  and  cuboid  (medio-tarsal). 

16.  Fractures  of  the  astragalus — (a)  body;   (fe)  neck. 

17.  Fracture  of  the  os  calcis. 

18.  Luxation  of  the  os  calcis. 

19.  Fracture  of  the  cuboid. 

20.  Dislocation  of  metatarsals  on  the  cuneiforms  and  cuboid. 

21.  Fracture  of  the  metatarsals. 

(The  lesions  more  usually  presenting  themselves  are  in  italics.) 

LUXATIONS  OF  THE  ANKLE-JOINT 

The  common  luxation  of  the  ankle  is  that  complicating  Pott's 
fracture,  which  involves  necessarily  a  subluxation  outward  and  not  very 
infrequently  a  backward  or  forward  luxation.  Inverted  Pott's- fracture 
involves  subluxation  inward. 

Uncomplicated  luxation  at  the  ankle  is  rendered  extremely  difEcult 
by  the  deep  mortise  of  bone  and  the  strong  ligaments,  but  it  may, 
nevertheless,  occur  without  any  fracture. 

Uncomplicated  luxation  may  occur  forward,  back,  inward,  or  out- 
ward. 

All  these  forms  are  rare,  and  luxation  is  to  be  looked  on  merely  as 
an  unusual  variant  result  of  the  forces  ordinarily  producing  the  common 
ankle  fractures. 

Forward. — Of  forward  luxations,  Stimson  lists  only  10  in  all.  The 
cases  I  have  seen  (three)  have  shown  also  a  fracture  of  the  front  edge 
of  the  tibia.*     (See  Fig.  949.) 

Dorsal  flexion,  even  pushed  to  the  extreme,  is  more  apt  apparently 

•  This  does  not  inc-liide  one  ease  of  piitliological  luxation  from  infective  arthritiB. 
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to  give  fracture  than  luxation,  unless  the  flexion  is  associated  with  some 
force  that  drives  the  foot  forward. 

Backward. — The  listed  cases  of  backward  luxation  are  very  few. 


V\g.   1M7,— Posterior  dif 
libuls)  (([rairn  sflcrA.  CoopcT 

Malgaigne's  list  was  eighteen,  probably  including,  like  most  of  the 
ancient  lists,  some  fracture  luxations,  given  as  simple  dislocations. 


Obviously,  such  luxations  backward  are  favored,  if  not  directly 
caused,  by  plantar  flexion. 
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Inward. — Inward  luxation  is  about  equally  rare.  It  seenas  from  the 
records  that  there  is  a  very  large  range  of  adduction  of  the  foot  asso- 
ciated with  these  inward  dislocations; 
that  is,  the  luxation  is  largely  by  rota- 
tion, rather  than  by  inward  displace- 
ment. 


Outward.^There  seem  to  be  no  definite  data  as  to  outward  luxation 
(uncomplicated  with  fibular  fracture). 


Backward  or  forward  luxation  occurs  as  a  complication  of  any  form 
of  fracture  where  the  structure  of 
the  joint  mortise  is  extensively  dam- 
aged, wherp  ligaments  are  also  much 
torn.  Backward  dislocation  as  a 
complication  of  Pott's  fracture  is 
not  rare.  It  may  occur  with  typical 
Pott's  fracture,  the  ligaments  being 
much  torn.  More  ordinarily,  how- 
ever, luxation  backward  involves  a 
fracture  of  its  own,  namely,  a  split- 
ting-off  of  the  posterior  surface  of  the 
tibia  with  the  internal  malleolus,  and 
fibular  fracture  is  also  present.  The 
writer  has  found  this  lesion  in  several 
cases  operated  on  for  deformity  years 
after  the  accident,  and  also  in  fresh 
Fir  BM  — poii'ii  fraciiiw  wiih  anierior     <^^^s,  whcrc  it  was  demonstrated  by 

r'«*ih'''t''r™*""'  "f     *''^®  a:-ray.* 

it  aige.    FfBciure  o(  The  lesioH  IS  sefious  because  the 

■B  detluE).  *""  astragalus  follows  the  posterior  frag- 
ment, and  this  displacement  is  apt 

ladening  from  the  front  to  the  back  of  the  joint,  which 

that  fracture  luxation  will  be  found 


the  "bia   a"^tl 
fibula  wilh  d»i 
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results  in  a  loss  of  dorsal  flexion;  moreover,  the  supporting  column  is 
weak  and  is  out  of  proper  line  (Fig.  951), 

In  anterior  luxation  we  may  find  a  corresponding  fracture  of  the 
anterior  edge  of  the  tibia. 

Anterior  luxation,  less  common,  entails  a  like  disability  from  defective 
support,  to  say  nothing  of  the  shortened  leverage  of  the  tendo  Achillis 
and  consequent  loss  of  power.     (Figs.  952,  953,  956.) 

Diagnosis 

Diagnosis  of  the  various  luxations  is  not  difHcult,  except  in  so  far 
as  swelling  interferes. 

If  the  scaphoid  can  be  made  out,  it  will  be  found  to  lie  either  forward 
or  back  of  the  line  of  the  tibial  crest.     (See 
Fig.  943.) 

In  backward  dislocation  the  front  of  the 
tibia  may  be  felt  with  a  hollow  beneath  its 
lower  end  (Fig.  956). 

In  anterior  luxation  the  articular  surface 
of  the  astragalus  may  be  felt  in  front  of  the 
tibia.     Its  "Saratoga-trunk"  shape  is  charac- 
teristic (Fig.  954).     Measurements  from  either  p.    ^.^  —.Norrnni  n  t 
malleolus  to  the  tip  of  the  great  toe  or  to  the     piius.  showing  i he  chamcter- 
end  of  the  heel  will  show  shortening  or  lengthen-     ]"r  surface,  whkh'hna^bMi. 
ing,  characteristic  for  either  type,  provided  the     Iha^." '  *       "raKwa-irun 
malleoli  are  intact  (Fig.  955). 

In  practice,  anterior  or  posterior  luxation  is  obvious  to  the  trained 
eye  or  fingers  on  touch,  if  not  from  simple  inspection.  The  outlines 
(see  Fig.  956)  are  characteristic. 

The  lateral  luxations  are  obvious,  the  only  question  is  of  associated 
fracture.     It  is  to  be  recalled  that  inward  luxations  involve  rotation  in- 


ward about  the  vertical  axis,  as  well  as  inward  displacement.  If  there  is 
any  question  of  the  identification  of  landmarks,  it  may  be  settled  by 
movement  of  the  foot  at  the  ankle.  Even  if  a  malleolus  is  broken,  its 
range  of  motion  is  incomparably  less  on  manipulation  than  that  of  the 
normal  tarsal  bones. 
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Rhduction 
Reduction  of  anterior  luxations  is  by  direct  shove  Iiaekward  (see 
Fig.  957),  the  f<«)t  being  in  plantar  flexion  to  slaclcen  the  tentfo  Achillis. 


Thp  fool,  carried  ii 


Backward  luxation  is  best  reduced  by  the  grip  shown  in  Fig.  958, 
the  foot  being  held  in  moderate  plantar  flexion. 

Lateral  luxations  are  best  reduced  by  traction  and  a  rocking  motion 


applied  to  the  foot,  aided  by  direct  pressure.     If  the  displacement  is 
inward,  we  may  wisely  rotate  as  well  as  rock. 
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The  tendency  of  the  dislocations  to  recur  is  dependent  on  associated 
fracture.  If  there  is  no  such  fracture,  there  is  no  such  tendency,  so 
long  as  the  foot  is'  kept  at  a  right  angle.  Pa<ls 
beneath  the  leg  above  the  level  of  the  ankle  in  an- 
terior dislocations,  and  a  "doughnut"  pad  beneath 
the  heel  in  posterior  eases,  will  usually  suffice  to 
maintain  reduction.  Lateral  luxations  do  not  tend 
to  recur  except  where  there  has  been  severe  fracture. 
Appropriate  points  for  pressure  from  the  inner  and 
outer  side  to  be  applied  in  such  cases  are  shown  in 
Fig.  959. 

The  results  of  these  various  luxations,  properly 
reduced,  seem  to  be  excellent.    The  tendency  to  re-    ',||*p|mB"J.""""'''  '^''' 
eurrence  in  case  of  complicating  fracture  must  be 
guarded  gainst,  of  course,  and  the  prognosis  in  these  cases  is  that  of 
the  fracture  itself — no  worse  than  in  uncomplicated  fracture,  provided 
the  tendency  to  recurrence  is  efficiently  dealt  with. 


lorn:   IraFture  nf  the  Rbula.     DrawjnE  maile  direct  from  the  injurcil  l«,     Thisinjim'  vias  ntineed 

but     on-inj'  •"•><•  ""vn*  <■>-"<>'<<"'  "r  Ihs  .tin     Ihoi^w..      ■ 

1.  linslly  n 


FIBULAt  LUXATION  OF  THE  LOWER  END 
This  is  a  very  rare  accident.     The  displacement  seems  to  be  usually 
of  the  fibula  backward  or  outward,  with  or  without  some  displacement  of 
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the  tarsus.     The  dia|i;nosis  depends  on  inspection  and  on  mobility  of 
the  bone.     The  cause  may  be  either  direct  or  indirect  violence. 

The  reduction  is  by  direct  pressure;  if  there  is  tarsal  displacement 
also,  reduction  of  this  will  usually  take  care  of  the 
fibular  displacement  as  well. 

Upward  luxation  (with  luxation  of  the  upper  end 
also)  has  already  been  considered.  It  is  similarly 
reduced  by  reduction  of  the  displaced  foot.  (See 
Luxation  of  Upper  End  of  Fibula,  p.  533.) 


;^™  iMH^Ii  "n<r«p-  DIASTASIS  OF  TIBIA  AND  FIBULA 

BTBiian.     Kilhuiil,    ur 

nrMtica]iy^^.wiihou^  Fibular  luxation  outimrd  is  described  as  diastasis 

so,  exireme  an  '<>  "iw-     of  Ubio  and  fibula,  a  very  rare  accident,  character- 
Si  ™4i«iur£^r«wn  ihB     ized,  of  course,  by  great  broadening,  and  associated 
iLetchlH'l"""'"'"''''"     with  dislocation  of  the  foot  (academically,  at  least) 
up  between  the  two  bones.     (SeeFigs.  960, 961,  962.) 

Diasta-si.s  of  the  tibia  and  fibula  may  be  a  complication  of  various 
fractures  in  this  region.  It  is  rare  at  best,  and  will  be  considered  as 
affecting  only  two  types  of  fracture,  both  to  be  classed  roughly  as  Pott's 
fracture.  There  may  be  a  total  separation  (diastasis) 
of  tibia  and  fibula,  with  a  separation  of  the  malleoli 
and  with  an  ascent  of  the  astragalus  between  the 
two  bones,  A  case  cited  by  (hooper  is  the  type, 
and  a  sketch  from  his  plate  is  given  in  Fig.  962. 
There  should  be  no  difficulty  in  recognizing  this  con- 
dition, and  reduction  of  the  deformity  by  traction, 
with  maintenance  of  position  by  the  usual  inver- 
sion, would  seem  to  promise  fair  results. 

The  other  type  of  case  is  that  in  which  a  tearing 
off  of  the  fibula  by  rupture  of  the  ligament,  or  by 
tearing  away  of  the  scale  of  the  tibia  to  which  the 
ligament  is  attached,  is  the  equivalent  of  the  fibula 
fracture,  and  when  accompanied  by  a  fracture  of 
the  internal  malleolus  or  a  tearing  of  the  internal 
ligament,  gives  a  clinical  picture  almost  exactly  like 
that  of  Pott's  fracture.  Its  recognition  must  be 
based  on  the  excessive  broadening,  and  especially  b^o'^'"w'"dBioc»iion 
on  the  absence  of  signs  of  a  fractured  fibula.  Treat-  twtJ^'iC'n^'keiciMrf 
ment  and  prognosis  are  not  different  from  those  of  x\"iif''"'*'*  '^'* 
the  more  usual  fracture. 

Reduction  is  by  traction  downward,  reduction  of  the  astragalus, 
by  pressure,  into  its  proper  relation  with  the  tibia,  and  then  by  forcing 
the  two  leg  bones  together  by  lateral  pressure  and  holding  them  there. 
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POTTS  FRACTtJRE 


This  fracture,  first  described  by  Percival  Pott,  is  accepted  as  the  type 
of  ankle  fractures.  The  name  is  used  to  cover  many  lesions  which  have 
nothing  to  do  with  what  Pott  described,  and  in  the  large  hospitals  the 
house-surgeons  and  students  are  very  apt  to  "lump"  all  the  fractures  of 
the  ankle  together  as  "Pott's."  Pott's  fracture  is,  in  fact,  a  common 
lesion,  but  not  the  most  common  in  this  region.  Fractures  involving  . 
the  fibula  alone  are  certainly  much  more  frequently  met  with. 

What  Pott  described  (in  his  Chinir^cal  Works,  vol.  i,  p.  436  of  the 
1779  edition)  is  the  form  consisting  of  a  fracture  of  the  fibula  a  short 
distance  above  the  joint,  with  a  dislocation  outward  of  the  foot  and  a 
tearing  of  the  internal  lateral  liga- 
ment.    The  lesion  is  shown  in  an 
admirable  plate  in  his  book.     By 
n  consent,  however,  the  tonri 


Fii.    963— Pott-)    fnuture.     with    out-  Fie,    Oa4.~Pol1'>i    rrDctilre.    o-ilh    eilreme 

wani  iliBlocnlion:  o  is  not  pari  of  the  astro-  (earina  of  the  linamenlB.     Posterior  ligamnKs  all 

eolus.  but  the  internal  rruJIeaLiia  is  lorn  loose  gone:  internal   mallmlliB  lorn  loow  (drHwii  from 

rmm  6  (™iirtMy  of  Dr.  C,G.  Cumalon;r-ray  the  Warren  MuMum  specimen    No.    BSSl;  oloo- 

by  Dr.  Percy  Brownl.  holic  specimen). 

of  Pott's  fracture  is  heki  today  to  cover  also  those  cases  in  which  a 
tearing  away  of  the  tip  of  the  internal  malleolus  takes  the  place  of  the 
ligamentous  rupture  he  described.  The  lesion  is  in  either  case  the 
same,  so  tar  as  treatment  and  results  go.  In  either  case  the  astra- 
galus is  so  far  loosened  in  its  mortise  that  it  is  free  to  follow  the 
lower  fragment  of  the  fibula  in  its  displacement  outward. 

The  causation  of  this  fracture  seems  to  be,  as  Stimson  has  pointed 
out,  not  a  simple  external  rolling  of  the  foot,  as  used  to  be  taught,  but 
rather  a  sharp  abduction  of  the  foot  about  a  vertical  axis,  combined  with 
such  rotation.*    The  probable  mechanism  is  that  the  fibula  gives  way 

•  Act^ording  to  Stimson,  eversion  fractures  at  the  ankle  pve  a  break  across  the 
fibula  low  down,  while  Pott's  fracture  from  twist  gives  a  higher  fracture  of  the 
fibula,  with  a  spiral  line. 
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first,  and  that  the  continuation  of  the  force  tears  the  internal  support 
of  the  joint  through  the  ligament  or  through  the  bone  to  which  this  liga- 
ment is  attached.  The  astragalus  is  displaced  outward,  but  is  not 
rotated  outward  unless  weight  is  home  on  the  foot.  There  may  fre- 
quently be  an  associated  backward  dislocation,  or  less  commonly   a 


m^ 


I 


forward  dislocation,  of  the  astragalus.     These  are  usually  only  partial 
dislocations. 

Lesions. — The  fracture  of  tlie  fibula  occurs  above  the  joint  and  above 
the  ligaments — usually  two  to  three  Inches  above  the  joint.  It  may  be 
nearly  transverse,  but  more  commonly  is  oblique  upward  and  backward, 
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with  a  somewhat  spiral  fracture-line.  The  displacement  of  the  fibula 
is  a  shoving  of  the  upper  end  of  the  lower  fragment  toward  the  tibia, 
while  the  lower  end  of  the  fragment  tilts  outward.  Sometimes  the  upper 
end  of  the  lower  fibular  fragment  is  tilted 
sharply  forward,  the  external  malleolus 
I*   I  I   /        displaced  backward. 

The  lesion  on  the  inner  side,  if  the 
tibia  is  involved,  is  merely  a  tearing  oflf 
of  the  malleolus  at,  or  just  below,  the 
level  of  the  top  of  the  joint.  This  frac- 
ture is  nearly  always  a  clean  transverse 


fracture,  unlike  that  found  in  the  "inversion  Pott's."  If  the  malleolus 
is  intact,  the  internal  lateral  ligament  is  torn  away  close  to  the  tip  of 
the  malleolus. 

Something  more  than  a  simple  tearing  of  this  single  ligament  is 


probably  usual,  and  must  necessarily  be  present  if  there  is  any  con- 
siderable backward  dislocation  of  the  foot.  The  examination  of  certain 
specimens  shows  that  there  may  also  be  very  extensive  tearing  across 
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cither  the   anterior  or  the  posterior  capsule  of  the  joint   (Figs.   964 

and  965). 

Pott's  fracture  is  not  apt  to  be  accompanied  by  lesions  of  vessels 
or  nerves.  It  is  rarely  complicated 
by  any  injuries  to  the  bones  of  the 
foot.     Not    infrequently,   however, 


Pott's  fractures  arc  compound,  ahrays  by  protrusion  through  the  skin  , 
of  the  internal  malleolus  or  the  sharp  edge  of  the  tibia,  from  which 
the  malleolus  has  been  torn  away. 

Diagnosis  of  Pott's  Fracture- — The  symptoms  of  Pott's  fracture  are 


The  fibutui'nwmcnl  diBr'lnP«l:  >ho  brokei.  in 


those  of  an  obviously  severe  lesion.     I  have  known  of  no  case  in  which 
the  patient  could  walk  after  receiving  this  injury. 
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The  occurrence  of  great  swelling  and  the  formation  of  blebs  are  by 
no  means  constant,  however. 


Fig.   B7^.-:-l'u^l■ 
It  fully  torn  oK;  no 


The  pain  is  not  especially  great,  though  the  initial  shock  is  apt  to  be 
pretty  severe  for  a  time. 

The  foot  is  held  in  a  position  of  partial  plantar  flexion,  and  in  some 
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cases  it  is  slightly  cverte<i.  Often  enough,  however,  the  deformity  has 
been  reduced  Ity  bystanders  or  by  the  patient  before  the  surgeon  sees 
the  case,  and  the  deformity  often  shows  no  tendency  to  recur  after 
such  reduction.  Eversion  of  the  foot  is  not  a  necessary  symptom. 
There  is  tt-ndemess  over  the  fibula  at  the  point  of  fracture,  and  there  is 
marked  tenderness  at  or  below  the  internal  malleolus,  and  at  this  point 
there  is  always  some  swelling,  even  within  a  few  minutes  after  the 
fracture.  (Where  only  the  fibula  is  broken,  we  do  not  get  this  swelling 
on  the  inner  side.) 

In  a  Pott's  fracture  there  is 
no  tenderness  on  pressure  below 
the  external  malleolus  nor  on  the 
external  malleolus,  unless  pres- 
sure is  severe  enough  to  move 
the  fibula.  Pressure  on  the  fibula 
well  above  the  site  of  suspected 
fracture  gives  pain  at  the  level  of 
the  break  of  the  fibula,  distinct 
from  any  soreness  at  the  point 
// /  \       pressed  on. 

For  accurate  diagnosis  it  is 
necessary  to  employ  the  follow- 
I  ing  manceuver. 


The  ankle  is  grasped  with  one  hand  just  above  the  joint,  while  the 
other  hand  is  placed  beneath  the  sole,  with  the  thumb  on  one  side  of 
the  foot,  the  fingers  on  the  other  below  the  malleoli  {Fig.  976).  If  the 
foot  is  grasped  firmly  and  pushed  inward  and  outward,  the  presence  of 
an  abnormal  lateral  mobility  is  easily  recognized. 

Crepitus  is  also  usually  felt  in  the  fibula.  The  presence  of  a  fracture 
of  the  internal  malleolus  as  distinct  from  the  ligamentous  tear  may 
usually  be  determined  by  running  the  finger  down  the  imier  surface  of 
the  tibia,  while  the  foot  is  strongly  pushed  outward.    The  malleolar 
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fragment  may  not  always  be  felt,  but  the  sharp  edge  of  the  bone  from 
which  it  was  torn  away  is  always  palpable  (Fig.  975).  For  this  examina- 
tion etherization  is  advisable,  but  not  indispensable. 

The  test  for  lateral  mobility  is  the  best  single  proof  of  Pott's  fracture. 
It  occurs  in  no  other  fracture  except 
the  "inversion  Pott's,"  is  readily  per- 
ceived, and  may  be  ^  or  f  inch  in  range. 

The  question  of  backward  or  for- 
ward dislocation  complicating  a  frac- 
ture may  be  tested  in  four  ways: 

First,  by  feeling  down  the  front  of 
the  ankle  for  the  projection  made  by 
the  tibia  in  backward  dislocation,  by 
the  top  of  the  astragalus  if  the  disloca- 
tion is  forward.  (See  Figs.  947,  952 
and  956.) 

Second,  by  noting  the  line  of  the 
front  of  the  tibia   looked  at   from  the  . 

side:  this  should,  under  normal  cireum-  ^.     0go_pr„,u„   ^f   iniernai 

stances,  just  about  hit  the  tubercle  of  molleoim  (fnnilure  ot  fibula  nol  shown) 
,,  1      ■  J    T  1  11  1         properly  r«lur«i  (outliMa  rfinforeed). 

the   scaphoid  if   prolonged   downward. 

This  rule  is  not  mathematically  accurate,  but  sufficiently  so  to  detect 
actual  displacements  (Fig.  943).  The  tubercle  of  the  scaphoid  may 
always  be  felt,  even  through  much  swelling. 


if  reduction  provee  difficult.     Not  a  routine  melhoil. 

Third,  by  measurement.     (See  Fig.  977.) 

Fourth,  by  grasping  the  ankle  as  before,  grasping  the  foot  as  shown  in 
Fig.  957,  and  then  alternately  lifting  and  depressing  the  foot,  we  shall 
reduce — ^and  thereby  recognize — any  such  dislocations  as  exist.     These 
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displacements  are  always  readily  reducible  in  this  way,  provided  care 
is  taken  not  to  put  the  tendo  Achillia  on  the  stretch  during  manipulations. 

Examination  with  the  x-ray  is  of  service  in  "checking"  the  result 
of  a  correction  and  in  giving  information  as  to  unusual  details  of  frac- 
ture-Hnes.  It  should  not  be  necessarj',  however,  as  a  means  of  diagnosis 
in  these  cases. 

Treatment  of  Pott's  Fracture. — The  first  thing  is  to  reduce,  any  dis- 
placement that  exists.  First  grasping  the  foot,  as  during  the  examina- 
tion (see  Fig.  976),  we  force  it  sharply  inward,  at  the  same  time  some- 
what inverting  the  foot  as  a  whole.  Then  any  possible  posterior  dis- 
placement is  guardeil  against  by  pulling  the  heel  forward,  as  in  Fig.  958. 
The  foot  is  then  laid  in  a  pillow,  still  held  by  the  surgeon's  hand  in  the 
desired  position,  while  the  assistant  envelops  the  leg  and  foot  in  a  pillow 
and  applies  straps  on  the  back  and  side-splints, 
adding  pads  if  necessary  Ijetween  the  splint  and 
pillow,   above   the  ankle   on   the   inner   side,   and 


na.     OS'J.— ni 
P-spRnl.     The   loo 


I'UC.   pas.— Tb*   iiilloir   in  Fw.    iWH.— The   (-tew   of 

hnuiBht   ii|i  B<   Die   fliJeii   ami  the  pillow  nrc  then  pinned   in 

tillr<rioIhrlFf.an<lixH>rol<led  from,  nverlnpiwit  uid   pinnril 

IhHt    il     ran    he   rnmforl nbly  lienealh    Ihe    sale       f^lraishl 

<iown  lo  Torm  a  noiiow  lor  rue       ovorlaiiiwj  uncier  the  Bole  of  iJilc-Mplinla.  willi  or  wiihout  a 

foot  and  let-  '^^  fo*>1.  Btraight    p<M(enar   9pIL»r,   are 

then     appiieil     and    ^trappe*] 

es9ar>'  support, 

opposite  the  side  of  the  foot  on  the  outer  side  (Fig.  986).  As  a  rule, 
the  tendency  to  displacement  is  only  slight,  if  any,  and  the  position  is 
readily  held  in  this  way.  The  detailed  application  of  this  "pillow-and 
side-splints"  apparatus  is  shown  in  the  Figs.  982,  983,  984. 

Only  exceptionally  is  it  wise  to  put  on  a  plaster-of- Paris  dressing 
immediately. 

This  fracture  is  a  serious  one.  There  may  be  a  good  deal  of  swelling, 
and  not  uncommonly  there  is  a  formation  of  blebs,  which  break,  and 
can  best  be  dealt  with  outside  of  a  rigid  plaster-of-Paris  dressing. 

After  three  days  to  a  week  the  plaster-of-Paris  dressing  may  be 
applied.  Any  blebs  that  may  still  be  present  may  be  broken  open  after 
alcohol  sterilization  of  the  skin,  and  then  dusted  over  with  compound 
alum  or  other  powder,  and  a  small  sterile  gauze  dressing  placed  on  them. 
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The  limb  from  the  knee  to  the  toes  is  then  wrapped  in  sheet-wadding, 
about  two  thicknesses  being  used  everywhere  except  at  the  heel,  where 


Fig.  eKS.—Pilk 


it  may  be  well  to  make  it  a  little  thicker.     During  the  application  of 
this  and  of  the  plaster  bandage  the  foot  is  held  by  an  assistant  in  such 


fashion  as  to  prevent  displacement.     If  there  is  no  anterior  dislocation, 
the  best  way  to  hold  it  is  by  the  toes,  as  shown  in  Fig.  987, 

The  plaster  is  laid  on  in  circular  turns  from  below  the  knee*  to  the 
*  Only  in  case  of  tendency  to  rotatory  displacement  need  the  plaster  go  above 
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toes,  carefully  avoiding  any  tonsion  during  the  application  of  these 
turns.  When  the  bandages  are  all  on,  the  surgeon  grasps  the  foot, 
with  one  hand  pulling  outward,  pressing  just  above  the  internal  malleo- 
lus: with  the  other  hand  the  heel  and  foot  are  so  grasped  that  the  fin- 
gers hold  the  heel,  while  the  base  of  the  thumb  exerts  a  pressure  inward 
on  the  outer  side  of  the  foot  (Fig.  988).  Care  must  be  taken  that  this 
pressure  is  exerted  evenly  over  a  considerable  surface.  With  the  hands 
in  this  position  the  foot  is  held  inverted  and  is  sharply  shoved  inward. 
A  moderate  inversion  is  enough.  Pressure  inward  is  limited  only  by 
what  we  think  the  outer  side  of  the  foot  will  stand  without  slough  and 
without  much  pain.  There  is  no  danger  of  shoving  the  foot  too  far. 
The  external  ligaments  permit  no  motion  beyond  the  normal  position 
of  the  astragalus.  The  pressure  of  the  surgeon's  hand  is  kept  up  until 
the  plaster  is  reasonably  firm. 

■  Care  must  be  taken  to  se- 
cure, as  nearly  as  may  be,  a 
right  angle  between  the  leg  and 
foot.  Failure  to  do  this  means 
difficulty  in  walking  during  early 
convalescence  and  possible  im- 
pairment of  ankle  motion  per- 
manently. 

The  plaster  should  be  trim- 
med so  that  no  uncomfortable 
pressure  is  exerted  on  the  little 
toe  or  on  the  distal  end  of  the 
fifth  metatarsal,  and  should  be 

b  n/'*'fb^iiiii"whirB''/hll'?i'Mi™  ia'«uirwfi''^J  *'"*'  ''^'''"'^  *he  knee  to  such  an 
jMiniBined  until  it  is  thoroughly  sell,  to  insure  extent  that  moderate  flexion  of 
poinis'not^' in  *v  tfso*""""'  °  """""^  "  the  knee  will  not  cause  it  to  dig 

into  the  skin. 

The  foot  may  be  laid  in  any  position  that  is  comfortable.  Usually 
patients  prefer  to  have  the  toes  pointing  upward  or  to  have  the  foot 
somewhat  turned  on  its  outer  aide,  with  the  knee  slightly  bent  and 
supported  by  a  pillow  or  sand-bag. 

For  this  reduction  of  the  fracture,  which  is  meant  to  l>e  permanent, 
it  is  usually  well  to  give  ether  if  practicable,  though  it  is  often  not  neces- 
sary. In  very  nervous  or  very  muscular  patients  it  is  hardly  possible 
to  do  good  work  without  ether,  and  in  most  cases  it  is  of  advantE^e 
to  use  it  if  we  can. 

After-treatment  of  Pott's  Fracture.— Not  infrequently  there  is  some 
pain  following  the  application  of  plaster,  pain  resulting  from  tension. 
This  lasts  but  a  couple  of  days  at  worst,  and  may  be  combated  with 
morphin,  but  must  be  differentiated  sharply  from  pain  due  to  pressure, 
which  means  trouble  and  calls  for  cutting  of  the  plaster.     Pain  from 
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pressure  is  persistently  localized  at  the  point  of  pressure,  and  usually, 
unlike  tension-pain,  tends  to  increase  and  not  decrease  from  the  be^n- 
ning. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  treatment  after  the  plaster 
is  on  is  to  get  an  x-ray  if  possible.  Good  enough 
r-rays  can  be  obtained  through  a  plaster  dressing 
after  it  is  fully  dry — that  is,  after  two  days  at 
most — to  tell  us  all  we  need  to  know  about  reduc- 
tion in  these  eases.  At  any  time  within  two  weeks  we 
can  correct  misplacements  that  may  have  escaped 
notice,  and  can  correct  them  usually  without  ether. 
After  this  date,  information  of  this  sort  is  apt  to  be 
useless. 

If  everything  is  going  well,  and  if  there  loas  no 
great  swelling  when  the  plaster  went  on,  there  is  no 
reason  for  cutting  down  a  good  piaster  earlier  than 
three  weeks  from  the  time  of  injury.  ■  By  this  time 
union  is  beginning;  there  is  no  tendency  toward  displacement,  and  we 
may  wisely  begin  massage  and  guarded  motion.  Active  motion  is  less 
likely  to  do  harm  than  passive,  and  is  preferred.  The  plaster  may  be 
removed  once  or  twice  a  day  for  this  pur- 
pose, and  then  strapped  on  again. 

If  backward  or  forward  dislocation  is 
present  with  the  fracture,  as  shown  by  the 
x-r&y,  it  is  obvious  that  attention  should 
be  paid  particularly  to  a  proper  support 
of  the  heel  until  union  is  firm,  and  that 
weight-bearing  should  be  begun  very  care- 
fullj 

By  the  end  of  the  second  week  the 
patient  should  already  be  on  crutches  in 
most  cases.  In  cases  without  great  ten- 
dency to  swelling  there  is  no  reason  why 
crutches  should  not  be  used  more  or  less 
cautiously  after  the  first  week. 

No  weight  is  to  be  borne  on  the  foot 
until  after  at  least  a  month,  and  no  con- 
siderable weight  for  about  six  weeks.  At 
this  time  it  is  wise,  especially  in  heavy 
patients,  to  fit  a  metal  foot-plate  as  for 
flat-foot.  The  tendency  to  a  weakened 
arch  is  almost  universal  after  this  form  of  fracture;  with  due  care 
during  convalescence  the  necessity  for  a  plate  is  only  temporary. 
Sometimes  it  may  be  well  to  use  strapping  (see  Fig.  991),  as  well 
a,s  a  plate.     Strapping  is  often  useful  before  the  plate  can  be  fitted. 


(h«  popUteal  apace,  j 
llC^t    pfvLdJnff.     on    I 


and  uu  tha  oulcr  ai.le  < 

rubbed    toeelher    ^-liere 
ap,  and  bandaged  m  plAci 
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The  only  alternative  to  the  plaster  dressing  of  the  ordinarj'  tj-pe  is 
the  ingenious  modified  plaster  introduced  by  Dr.  Stimson*  (Fig.  990), 
This  I  have  repeatedly  used,  and  found  it  very  satisfactory,  although  it  is 
not  quite  so  rigid  as  the  ordinary  form,  and  is  better  suited  for  the  more 
careful  class  of  patients.     It  is  made  of  the  ordinary  plaster  bandage, 
wot,  laid  over  and  over  on  a  board   in  such 
fashion  as  to  make  a  bandage  of  10  to  15  thick- 
nesses, and  about  6  inches  wide,  long  enough  to 
reach  from  the  knee  around  the  heel  up  the  sole 
of  the  foot  to  the  tip  of  the  toes.     A  second 
similar  strip  is  prepared  of  the  same  thickness 
and  a  little  longer.   The  foot  and  leg  are  wrapped 
in  sheet-wadding  in  the  usual  way.    These  plas- 
ter strips,  still  soft,  are   laid   on  as  shown   in 
Fig,  990,  the  edges  of  the  two  being  rubbed 
together  where  they  overlap,  and  the  whole  is 
held  in   place  by   a  gauze    bandage  wrapped 
around  outside.     The  correction  of  the  fracture 
and  the  securing  of  inversion  are  then  carried 
out  with  the  hands  as  described  above;  after  the 
\  plaster  has  set  the  gauze  bandage  is  removed, 
the  corners  of  the  plaster  are  trimmed  to  suit, 
the  sheet-wadding  is  split  and  trimmed  away 
over  the  front  of  the  leg,  and  the  dressing  is 
iidhesive-i.iasier   strap  "To     finished  by  a   few  tums  of  ordinary  bandage 
w"lfl"r  fraciSre!'  "'  ""*     Carried  around  the  upper  end  about  the  leg. 

It  is  distinctly  more  comfortable  than  the 

ordinary  plaster,  and  better  permits  the  inspection  of  the  leg  and  ankle. 

End-results. — A  consideration  of  the  end-results  of  this  fracture 

will  he  postponed  to  the  end  of  this  chapter,  when  end-results  of  this 

and  of  other  ankle  fractures  will  be  considered. 


This  is  a  not  very  uncommon  lesion,  and  a  very  serious  one,  meaning, 
as  it  does,  not  only  a  dislocation  backward,  but  a  dislocation  with  a 
great  tendency  to  recur. 

The  lesion  is  a  splitting-off  of  the  posterior  internal  edge  of  the 
tibia,  including  usually  a  third  to  a  half  of  its  depth.  This  fragment 
may  be  in  one  piece  with  the  portion  of  the  malleolus  that  is  knocked 
off. 

The  lesion  is  here  classified  as  a  variant  of  Pott's  fracture,  although 
it  should  probably  be  made  a  separate  type.  There  are  no  anatomic 
*  The  otd-fashioned  carved  side-apliots  are  nol  an  efficient  dressing. 
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Specimens  of  the  fracture  that  I  know  of,  but,  judging  from  x-rays 
and  cases  operated,  I  should  describe  it  as  a  lesion  consisting  of  a  tibial 
fracture,  in  which  the  fracture-line  separates  the  internal  malleolus  and 


runs  backward  (probably  in  a  curved  plane)  in  such  a  way  as  to  split 
off  the  whole  back  p<lge  of  the  tibial  articulating  surface,  and  of  a 

fibular  fracture   a  little  above  the 

ankle-joint. 

The  attachments  of  the  pos- 


terior capsule  [are  not   torn,  and  the  astragalus  drops  back,  accom- 
panied by  the  internal  malleolus  with  the  posterior  fragment  to  which 
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the  capsule  is  attached,  and  is  drawn  up  behind  the  tibia.  With  this 
displacement  we  often  have  the  familiar  deformity  of  Pott's  fracture — 
displacement  outward. 

Diagnosis. — Dia^osis  depentis,  first,  on  recognition  of  the  backward 
dislocation,  and  on  oKservation  of  the  tendency  to  recurrence. 


The  trouble  is  that  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  or  not  a  posterior 

dislocation  is  or  is  not  accompanied  by  such  a  fracture,  for  dislocation 

may,  perhaps,  recur.     Crepitus  does  not  help  us;  it  is  present  anyhow. 

The  one  point  that  can  help  is  that  the  prominence  of  the  front  edge  of 

the  tibia  is  less  than  would  be  the  case 

in  dislocation  (Fig.  996). 


wiae       Kig.  B9«.— Fra. 


I  have  recognized  and  successfully  reduced  this  fracture  in  three 
cases  before  the  skiagraph  was  taken;  ordinarily,  confirmation  by  the 
i-ray  will  be  sought  rather  before  than  after,  if  this  lesion  is  suspected. 

There  is  reason  for  thinking  such  fracture  very  common  in  proportion 
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to  the  numl>er  of  backward  dislocations  with  fracture,  and  probably  it 
may  be  well,  in  case  of  backward  dislocation-fracture,  to  assume  that 


//fi-v^ 


FTb.  1001.— Pwlerior  ili 
poglcrior  oclge  ol  lilim.  Fooi 
promplly  reprwturiiiB  ilself 


ti  o(  Ihe  ankle,  n 


*  .""tIiui  7>lSe  KM  "5t™ 


lure  unci  s  9|)liItiii|[«II  of 


fracture  of  this  posterior  lip  is  present,  and  not  to  trust  too  much  to 
the  probability  of  a  reduced  dislocation  staying  in  place. 
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As  to  frequency,  I  can  only  say  that  I  have  treated  4  fresh  cases  of 
this  injury,  have  seen  x-rays  of  5  more,  and  have  operated  on  3  old 
cases  in  which  this  was  the  obvious  original  lesion,  within  about  four 
years. 

If  this  lesion  is  promptly  recognized,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  reducing 
the  fragment  and  no  great  difficulty  in  holding  it.  I  have  found  it 
necessary  to  use  plaster-of-Paris  from  the  first,  and  have  employed  a 
'  position  of  maximum  dorsal  flexion  to  prevent  redisplacement. 

After-treatment. — After-treatment  is  that  of  Pott's  fracture,  with 
the  difference  that  the  absence  of  a  firm  tibial  surface  to  liear  weight 
will  incline  us  not  to  allow  weight-bearing,  in  most  cases,  under  eight 
weeks. 

Results.— The  results  in  properly  reduced  cases  have  been  perfect. 

Where  the  deformity  has  been  allowed  to  persist,  there  has  been  grave 
disability,  due  to  the  Imperfect  mechanism  of  the  altered  joint,  resulting 
in  loss  of  motion  and  lameness.  These  eases  have  lieen  greatly  benefited 
by  operation,  but  not  restored  to  normal. 


IPJVERTED  POTT'S  FRACTURE 

This  lesion,  somewhat  similar  to  Pott's  fracture,  is  produced  by  a 
simple  inversion  of  the  foot.     Both  fibula  and  internal  malleolus  are 


Inlernnl  mallcnlii!'  broken  aFF  obliquely  ami  dis- 
placed inwunl  (outlinea  reinforced). 

broken,  but  in  a  different  line  from  that  found  in  the  ordinary  form. 
Of  the  exact  mechanism  of  the  fracture  nothing  is  known  except  that 
forced  inversion  causes  it:  probably  inward  rotation  plays  a  part. 
It  seems  probable  that  the  tibia  gives  way  first. 

The  lesion  is  often  confused  with  Pott's  fracture,  sometimes  with 
deplorable  results,  for  the  treatment  is  very  different. 
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Lesions. — The  fracture  of  the  fibula  in  these  eases  occurs  at  about 
the  level  of  the  joint,  or  a  Httle  above  it;  invariably  lower  than  the 
height  usual  in  Pott's  fracture.  The  fracture  of  the  internal  malleolus 
is  not  a  breaking  off  of  the  tip,  but  a 
breaking  away  of  the  whole  malleolus, 
usually  in  a  lino  somewhat  oblique, 
upward  and  inward.  This  line  starts 
not  lower  than  the  an^le  in  the  articu- 
lar cartilage  between  the  internal 
malleolus  and  the  bearing  surface  of 


Fig.  LOOfl.— Tvpical  inversion  Poll's  frac-       *1g.  1007.— Inversion  l-oirs  Iroclure  (outlines 
ture.     Evideiiliy  only  one  «ige  of  (ho  fmctura  reiiiforeHll. 

plane  is  shown.  Poor  pJats  (oullines  reinCorcci). 

the  tibia,  and  may  encroach  considerably  on  this  bearing  surface.     The 
liability  to  tearing  of  ligaments  and  to  backward  and  forward  disloca- 
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tion  seems  less  in  these  cases  than  in  Pott's  fracture,  and  they  are  less 
apt  to  be  compound. 

Diagnosis.— Here,  as  in  Pott's  fractures,  there  may  be  no  deformity 
at  all  at  the  time  the  case  is  seen.     There  may  be,  however,  especially 


%\. 


tiB.    1008— Typical     in- 

■nion   Polf.  friclure.     Thii 
«   um(«d    only  by    6broiiB 


■ray  pisl. 


Fig,    1010.— FrMturo    of 

entiy   by  Invsraion:    tio  ftp- 
tun  of  ibe  fibula. 


1SS7A>. 

in  the  cases  that  run  well  into  the  tibial  articular  surface,  a  marked 
inversion  and  inward  displacement  of  the  foot,  hard  to  correct,  and  recur- 
ring very  easily. 


,  1012.— LaoeeUple  (Terry 'g  modili™- 
wd  in  plaoe  of  t,  nail.  TKis  BHple  ia 
te  IiHu«.     i-Ray.  ouilines  rcinromd , 


Lateral  mobility  is  obtainable  by  the  same  test  as  with  Pott's 
fracture,  but  the  free  mobility  is  inward,  not  outward. 

Tenderness  on  the  inner  side  is  found  higher  up  in  this  form,  and  there 
is  usually  no  difficulty  in  palpating  the  fragment  of  the  tibia  or  in  obtain- 
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ing  crepitus.     On  the  outer  side  tenderness  is  not  above,  but  just  about 
at,  the  joint,  and  the  swelling  involves  the  outer  side  of  the  foot. 

Treatment.^If  there  is  no  great  tendency  to  displacement,  the  foot 
is  to  be  put  up  at  first  in  pillow  and  side-splints.  In  cases  in  which  there 
is  inversion  it  rnay  often  be  necessary  to  put  on  a  plaster  immediately 
because  the  deformity  cannot  be  prevented  from  recurring  in  any  other 
way.  In  this  case  the  plaster  must  be  padded 
with  unusual  care,  and  will  have  to  be  changed 
as  soon  as  the  swelling  goes  down. 

The  position  to  be  aimed  at  is  in  this  case 
not  an  overcorrection,  l)ut  a  correction  to  nor- 
mal.   Overcorrection,  even  if  attainable,  would 
carry  too  much  chance  of 
a  later  flat-foot. 

After-treatment. — This 
is  carried  out  on  the  same 
lines  as  ^vith  the  ordinary 
Pott's  fracture,  excepting        f\g_     ^ 

that  in  cases  where  there  1™™^?™'!..^   ..^ ,= ^,. 

has  been  much  tendency  u»"»"i'  *"ii^-  "°        '  " 

to  inversion  (meaning  usu- 
ally a  splitting  of  the  fragment  well  into  the  joint  on  the  inner  side), 
weight-bearing  may  well  be  postponed  a  little  longer  in  this  form. 

Long-delayed  union  or  even  non-union  sometimes  occurs  in  this  form, 
as  if  apparently  does  not  in  true  Pott's  fracture* 


lUuiiKy  Isriie  tnnet 


FRACTURE  INVOLVING  BOTH  BONES  JUST  ABOVE  THE  JOINT 
Fractures  just  above  the  ankle  are  not  to  be  distinguished,  so  far  as 
the  cause  is  concerned,  from  those  through  the  joint  level,  save  for  the 
few  that  result  from  direct  violence.  As  might  be  expected,  they  show  no 
constancy  in  the  obliquity  of  the  line.  In  a  general  way  the  same  line 
is  continued  through  both  bones.  Inasmuch  as  there  is  no  long  bone 
left  to  maintain  the  length  of  the  leg,  the  displacement  in  fractures  of 
this  type  may  be  extreme,  and  it  is  very  common,  relatively  speaking, 
to  have  projection  of  one  fragment  of  the  tibia  through  the  skin.  There 
is  no  difficulty  about  the  diagnosis  of  this  type  of  fracture,  unless  in 
regard  to  the  exact  line  followed.  Like  fractures  higher  up  in  the  leg, 
these  may  not  uncommonly  be  spiral  rather  than  directly  oblique, 
and,  like  other  spiral  fractures,  may  show  a  chipping  off  of  one 
or  the  other  tip  of  bone  fragment.  There  may  be  much  comminu- 
tion of  bone.     Inasmuch  as  the  strong  muscles   of  the  leg  have  free 

*  Within  three  or  four  years  the  v.-riterhas  met  with  two  cases  or  non 
united  after  operation  (Fig.  1008);  in  the  other  (Fig.  1004)  union  was 
than  fibrous.     Stimson  and  others  have  recognized  the  Bame  tendency. 


r  better 
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.    tibia    lo»  Fig.    lOlfi.— Fnwlii™  ol    Ihe    tibU,    l< 

lion.    (War-       obliciue:Fon!<iil<'ral>lcdisi>liwMnent.    Hiib  [r 

ture  ot  nbiil>    (.IriKvn    irom  Wamn  Hiuei 


KiB.    1017— Iraplureof   both  bones  low.  Fig.  1018— Side  view  of  «mf  c»m  ».  R«. 

Cambr'i'.rB?™^The''ti8ti'"'i  wolli'^  mn'hialw        pareni  «parillio'™f'"L  bitemll  malleobi/Et 
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action  in  these  cases  there  may  be  extreme  deformity  in  any  direction, 
according  to  the  muscle  pull,  as  well  as  gravity.  As  these  fractures 
most  commonly  come  from  an  outward 
twist  of  the  foot,  the  deformity  to  be 
combated  is  apt  to  be  in  this  direction. 
Backward  or  forward  bowing  is  not 
unusual.  In  children  these  fractures 
may  be  of  "greenstick"  type. 


tibia  c'!;,.J»h!i«-ihli 


'Of  same  FBseas  riff.  1019. 


Diagnosis.^ — Mobility  of  both  malleoli  (with  the  foot)  on  the  leg 
settles  the  diagnosis.  Only  in  case  of  great  swelling  should  there  be 
any  trouble  in  diagnosis. 
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Treatment. — If  such  fraeturps  are  compound,  they  will  oft*n  need 
some  artifirial  fixation  applied  through  the  open  wound.     By  choice 


Fir.  102:1  — Irnnilar  obliqur  >|>liiiliiriiiK  ol 
9  lower  rml    nf    lb*   libja;    flbuls    Iraciura 


FJH.  1024,— S|iinil  of  111*  libiB.  Ion 


fractu™  of  fibula:   in   Irile ,. -,    ..-_   - 

frciiil  p<Ik»  of  lihiul  [nwmpnl;  <3)  top  of  utra-        (i-ray    ISMS).     This  Menu  U 

this  will  be  a  suture  of  kangaroo  tendon  through  the  bone  edges,  or  a 
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steel  staple.*  At  times  it  is  possible  with  the  compound  spiral  frac- 
tures, to  obtain  exact  reposition,  in  which  case  the  tendency  to  dis- 
placement practically  disappears.     This  means  exact  reposition  of  the 


P[g.    1027  — Sketch  of  i-rav  of   a.   f^,h  cflae.       Fig.  1028.— Frscture  of  both  bones,  low;  thsl 
eimilar  to  Ihal  shovfti  in  Fig.  1024.  of  Ihe  fibula  aereenslkli  fratlure  onb. 

tibia:  exact  reposition  of  the  fibula  is  hardly  possible,  and  is  of  no 
importance. 

If  the  fracture  is  simple,  there  is  usually  a  good  deal  of  swelling,  and 


pillow  and  side-splints  for  a  few  days  may  be  sufficient,  as  they  are 

ot  Lane;  thia  ataple  repreaents  a  { 
n  my  opinion.     {See  Fig.  1012.) 


•0(  the  type  originated  l)y  W.  .\rhuthnot  Lane;  thia  ataple  repreaents  a  greater 
ance  than  his  more  recent  boni      '   '       '        '"""       '^  -  »*      .".«. 
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.  1031.— ComminutHl  rracluK  of  til 


Fir.  1032,— OWiqi 
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certainly  desirable.  As  a  rule,  however,  the  tendency  to  displacement 
is  so  great  that  an  immediate  plaster-of-Paris  dressing  is  necessary  to 
secure  decent  position. 

In  these  fractures  above,  but  close  to,  the  joint,  it  is  often  justifiable, 


in  the  interest  of  accurate  replacement,  to  allow  some  plantar  flexion  of 
the  foot.     To  insist  upon  the  right  angle  is  often  to  insure  backward 

bowing  at  the  point  of  fracture. 


Plaster  is  usually  sufficient  to  maintain  tolerable  position.  Now  and 
then  active  traction  is  necessary.  This  may  be  obtained  most  readily 
with  an  anklet  or  by  applying  adhesive  plaster  to  the  foot  and  heel,  and 
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exerting  pulley  traction  on  this,  while  the  leg  is  properly  supported  and 
steadied  in  plaster  with  proper  pads.  A  weight  of  five  to  twelve 
pounds  will  usually  suffice.  Such  traction  may  be  removed  at  ten 
days  to  three  weeks  without  recurrence  of  the  shortening,  and  an 
ordinary  plaster  bandage  may  then  be  applied.* 

A  "posterior  wire"  splint  with  flat  side  splints  may  be  made  to  do 
excellent  service  in  this  class  of  cases,  but  a  certain  familiarity  with  its 
use  is  essential  to  the  best  results.  It  is  not  to  be  recommended  for 
general  use.     {See  Figs.  916,  1036.) 

Whatever  the  line  of  fracture  in  these  cases,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  an  inward  deviation  of  the  foot  is  of  far  less  importance  than  an 
outward  displacement,  and  that  a  backward  bowing  usually  means 
definite  disability.  In  the  severer  fractures  at  this  point  some  deformity 
is  inevitable,  and  it  is  within  our  power  to  choose  in  which  direction  this 
slight  deviation  shall  be. 

SEPARATION  OF  THE  LOWER  EPIPHYSIS  OF  TIBIA  AND  FIBULA 
Epiphyseal  lesions  at  the  ankle  are  rather  uncommon.!     At  times 
some  peculiar  cross-strain  in  a  child  pves  rise  to  separation  of  epiphyses 


"™1'S 


of  both  tibia  and  fibula.  Such  separations  may  occur  up  to  sixteen  or 
seventeen  years  of  age.  Save  for  the  soft  crepitus,  they  are  hardly  to 
be  recognized  from  transverse  fractures.  The  nearness  of  the  lesion  to 
the  joint  and  the  directly  transverse  direction  of  the  displacement  are, 
of  course,  suggestive.  The  displacement  in  these  cases  seems  apt  not 
to  be  very  great.  Not  rarely  the  fibula  is  broken  just  above  the  epiphy- 
sis, with  the  tibia  gone  at  the  epiphyseal  line, 

'Up  to  rewnt  years  the  "short  Dupuytren  splint"  was  much  used  for  traction, 
but  is  DOW  practically  abandoned.     It  is  efGcient,  but  not  comfortable  or  huDdy. 

t  A  good  many  cases  are  on  record,  Monod  (Reviie  d'Orthopedie,  1901,  No.  2) 
report.s  a  recent  case  that  is  typical.     Most  of  us  have  seen  one  or  two. 
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As  with  most  other  epiphyseal  separations,  replacement  is  not  diffi- 
cult. In  this  case  the  separation  follows  the  epiphyseal  line  closely, 
as  (a  rule. 

The  tibial  epiphysis  is  cap-shaped,  and  does  not  tend  to  become  dis- 
placed when  once  exacUy  reduced. 

Separation  of  the  epiphysis  of  the  fibula  alone 
is  rare.*  It  is  mechanically  the  equivalent  of 
fibula  fracture.  The  diagnosis  rests  on  the 
patient's  aj;c,  the  location  of  the  lesion,  and  the 
presence  of  cartilaginous  crepitus,  if  any,  I  have 
read  of  no  case  in  which  there  was  any  considerable 
displacement  or  any  difficulty  in  reduction  or  re- 
tention. 


FRACTURE    OF    THE    FIBULA   ALONE,    AT    OR 
ABOVE  THE  JOINT 

Fracture  of  the  fibula  alone  may  result  from 
a  force  which,  if  sufficient,  would  have  produced 
a  Pott's  fracture,  or  more  often  from  a  simple  in- 
version of  the  foot,  such  as  more  usually  causes  a 
simple  sprain. 

It  is  the  commonest  type  of  ankle  fracture.  Fig.     i038,— Nomui 

Lesions.— The  fibula  may  be  broken  across  at     "jl^^Xtc").  ""  """' 
any  level,  more  usually  within  a  few  inches  of  the 
joint.     If  the  fracture  is  well  above  the  joint,  it  is  very  apt,  unless  the 


result  of  a  direct  blow,  to  partake  more  or  less  of  the  spiral  type. 
*  Even  Polacd'a  great  work  records  hut  Tour  instances  of  this  lemon. 
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Fractures  may  orcur  within  the  area  of  insertion  of  the  tibioBbular 
ligament.  Such  fractures  show  slight  displaeement,  and  are  apparently 
usually  the  result  of  inversion,  while  the  fractures  higher  up  may 
occur  from  any  form  of  twist  or  from  a  blow.  The  fractures  very  close 
to  the  joint  level  may  show  any  line  of  break,  but  are  more  apt  to  be 
transverse,  or  nearly  so,  than  in  the  case  of  fractures  higher  up. 

Diagnosis. — Fracture  of  the  fibula  does  not  destroy  the  mechanical 

strength  of  the  ankle-joint  to  any  great  extent.     Commonly  enough, 

such  a  fracture  is  not  more  painful  than  the  average  sprain.    Patients 

can  perfectly  well  walk  after  this  injury,  though  not  without  pain.    The 

classic   instance   is   that   of  John  Wilkes 

Booth,  who,   after   the    assassination    of 

Lincoln,    escaped,   despite    the  fact  that 

his  fibula  had  been  fractured  in  the  leap 

from  the  stage.     Similar  instances  are  by 

no  means  uncommon. 


If  the  fil»ula  has  been  broken,  there  will  Ijc  local  tenderness  at  tlie 
point  of  the  break.  This  tenderness  will,  of  course,  extend  all  alx)ut  the 
circumference  of  the  Ixine.  If  the  break  is  alwve  the  ligaments,  pres- 
sure on  the  fibula  alrove  the  break  will  give  pain  at  the  site  of  injury. 
If  the  break  is  through  the  ligamentous  attachment,  this  sign  is  not 
trustworthy.  With  fracture  by  eversion  there  may  be  slight  tenderness 
on  the  inner  side  of  the  ankle;  there  is  no  tenderness  on  the  outer  side, 
except  directly  about  the  fracture.     Inversion  strain  gives  tenderness 
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below  the  external  malleolus,  and  up  EtloDg   the   peroneal   tendons, 
irrespective  of  the  condition  of  the  fibula. 

If  the  fibula  has  been  fractured  well  above  the  joint,  referred  pain 
on  pressure  above  the  fracture  and  tenderness  of  the  fibula  itself  will 
give  the  diagnosis.  If  the  fracture  is  lower,  there  will  be  local  tenderness 
at  some  portion  of  the  subculaneous  area  of  the  fibula.  (See  Fig.  1046.) 
This  subcutaneous  area  cannot  be  involved  and  is  never  tender  Jn  cases 
of  simple  sprain,  therefore  tenderness  here  is  apt  to  be  significant. 

EcchjTnosis  and  swelling  may  be  very  slight  or  absent,  and  pain 
{distinguished  from  tenderness)  may  be  trifling. 

Laxity  of  the  mortise  with  abnormal  lateral  mobility  is  the  exception 
in  fractures  of  the  fibula  alone. 

Tenderness  about  the  ligaments  be- 
tween tibia  and  fibula,  well  localized  at 
the  front,  is  common  to  most  sprains, 
as  well  as  breaks,  and  is  practically 
without  value  in  distinguishing  between 
the  two.  It  may  mean  tear — it  cer- 
tainly does  not  mean  fracture.* 

Treatmeat — These  cases  require 
simply  rest  until  such  time  as  the 
fibula  has  begun  to  be  firmly  held  by 
callus.  Malposition  is  apparently  of 
no  consequence  whatever,  and  trifling 
malposition  certainly  calls  for  no  pains- 
taking reduction.  Such  reduction  is, 
moreover,  impossible  to  secure  with 
any  accuracy  because  of  the  intact 
tibia.  We  have  no  leverage  that  can 
be  used. 

If  such  eases  are  allowed  to  walk 
early,  they  become  disabled  presently  on 
account  of  the  development  of  tender- 
ness about  the  site  of  fracture,  and  callus- 
formation  may  then  become  excessive. 

If  they  are  allowed  to  remain  in  plaster  for  two  or  three  weeks, 
there  is  no  objection  to  allowing  moderate  weight-bearing  after  this 
date,  with  progressively  increasing  use  of  the  foot.  After  removal  of 
the  plaster-of-Paris  adhesive-plaster  strapping  of  the  Cottrell-Gibney 
type  is  often  of  service.  (See  Fig.  1047.)  If  there  is  any  tendency  to 
flat-foot,  temporary  padding  (of  saddler's  felt  sewed  in  a  leather  insole) 
may  be  of  service,  and  is  often  advisable,  or  a  metal  plate  may  be 
needed.     {See  Fig.  1048.) 
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Massage  and  passive  motion  are  usually  superfluous  in  this  lesion, 
except  for  comfort. 


FJK.   l(Mfl.— StuilRl    Arm  Fli.     10* 


law.— Fraciur*  of    ihe   t 


FRACTURE  OF  THE  EXTERNAL  MALLEOLUS 
Fractures  of  the  external  malleolus  are  not  uncommon,  occurring 
usually  a  little  below  the  level  of  the  ankle-joint  proper.     They  are  apt 
to  be  nearly  transverse.     As  a  rule,  they  seem  to  result  from  inversion 
of  the  foot. 

Diagnosis. — The  disability  i.s  about  the  same  as  in  the  low  fractures 
of  the  flbular  shaft.  Pressure  on  the  fibula  higher  up  is  not  painful. 
Swelling  is  about  the  same  as  in  an  ordinary  sprain.  The  diagnostic 
feature  is  that  the  pressure  upon  the  external  malleolus  (at  a  point  where 
it  is  subcutaneous)  is  painful.  Pressure  at  this  point  in  a  sprained 
ankle  is  not  painful.  Crepitus  may  occasionally  be  made  out,  and  if 
swelling  has  not  yet  become  considerable,  it  may  be  possible  to  make  out 
mobility  of  the  lower  fragment  by  grasping  it  in  the  fingers.     Mobility 
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of  the  ankle,  due  to  loosening  of  the  mortise,  is  so  shght  as  not  to  be  a 
serviceable  point  in  diagnosis. 

Treatment.^ — As  with  most  other  fibula  fractures,  no  reduction  is 
necessary;  simply  rest  and  fixation  in  a  natural  position  are  called  for, 
with  the  foot  at  or  near  the  right  angle. 

This  fracture  should  fail  within  the  rule 
of  fractures  largely  included  within  the  joint 
cavity,  but  does  not,  in  fact,  show  any 
tendency  to  non-union,  so  far  as  I  know. 

A  fixation  of  three  weeks,  with  gradual 
resumption  of  function,  ia  sufficient  for 
excellent  results. 


These  are  uncommon.  Least  unusual  is 
the  type  in  which  the  sharp  edge  left  at  the 
end  of  the  tibia,  by  separation  of  the  inter- 
nal malleolus  in  Pott's  fracture,  is  driven 
through  the  skin  as  the  foot  is  carried  out- 
ward. 

Nothing  need  be  said  save  as  to  the 
gravity   of  compound  fractures  here  as  a     ^^^  f^e-  '°vi;;7fn'J;,"jon'|Jf'thJ 

class,  a  gravity  due  to  the  fact  that  the  joint       toot  in  frutturea  ot  ihe  enemal 

is  opened  and  is  in  communication  with  the     ""   ™  "*■ 
outside  wound,  and  that  the  foot  is  not  a  very  clean  region. 

Aseptically  handled,  these  cases  give  results  about  as  good  as  in  the 
simple  cases,  though  results  are  obtained,  as  a  rule,  somewhat  more 
slowly. 

If  sepsis  occurs,  the  results  must  be  poor.  Often 
they  are  very  bad  indeed,  for  the  difficulty  in  hold- 
ing the  fragments  is  great,  and  when  union  at 
length  occurs,  the  position  is  usually  bad,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  stiffness. 

COHPLICAnONS  OF  ANKLE  FRACTURES 
The  complications  on  tlie  part  of  nerves  and 
"my' ofw.!*'^"  '"""  vessels  in  these  cases  of  ankle  fracture  are  surpris- 
ingly few;  they  seem  limited  almost  entirely  to 
such  nerve  injuries  as  cause  occasional  paresthesia  in  the  fore  part 
of  the  foot,  and  such  injuries  of  the  veins  as  apparently  give  somewhat 
more  swelling  than  would  be  looked  for  below  the  point  of  hurt.  It  ia 
somewhat  surprising  that  the  injury  of  the  fibula  at  the  lower  end  may 
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not  only  show  marked  displacement,  but  even  a  marked  displacement 
backward  into  the  region  of  the  nerve,  apparently  without  impinging 
on  the  nerve  at  all. 


As  a  matter  of  fact,  forward  or  backward  displacement  of  fragments 

of  the  fibula  seems  to  be  of  little  or  no  importance  at  any  point  below 
the  middle  of  the  bone. 

SPRAINS  OF  THE  ANKLE 
These  injuries  are  very  common  indeed.  They 
result,  as  a  rule,  from  "turning  the  ankle" — i.  e.. 
from  a  misstep  in  which  the  foot  is  twisted  inward. 
There  is  a  sharp,  sickening  pain  and  some  immediate 
loss  of  use.  In  the  common  inversion  sprains  the 
damage,  as  shown  by  early  subjective  as  well  as 
objective  signs,  is  entirely  on  the  otUer  side  of  the 
ankle. 

There  is  enough  strain  or  tear  of  tibio-  or  fibulo- 
poini  !5»i.o'>^''a~wn-  a-stragaloid  ligaments  to  determine,  as  a  rule,  some 
wnliiJ^il^"' 'iir^'i^ikiS  synovitis  of  the  ankle,  with  soreness  and  later 
i^'«'"Biiteriur  ilbTu-  cffusiou  (Fig.  1054).  Thcfc  is  tenderness  between 
t*""' tiiB''"'^ter"a  the  fibula  and  the  tibia  in  front,  locahzed,  depen- 
ih i e k en i n g  ai  ihis  dcnt  on  somc  tearing  of  ligaments  (Fig.  1055). 
whi^n'  liitl^ii  'fiii™  The  bulk  of  the  swelling  and  soreness  is  on  the 

ttS'ra  te'bi'iUll*^  '"""     outer  side,  over  the  joint.     Swelling  may  be  great, 
and  may  be  accompanied  by  much  ecchymosis  and 
by  a  good  deal  of  tenderness  localized  below  and  in  front  of  the  external 
malleolus. 

Diagnosis. — Diagnosis  depends  on  the  lack  of  deformity,  of  crepitus 
or  abnormal  mobility,  in  sprain,  and  on  the  presence,  in  the  fibular 
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fracture,  of  tenderness  localized  somewhere  on  the  subcutaneous  sur- 
face of  the  bone,  or  pain  on  pressure  on  the  malleolar  tip. 

In  "sprains"  the  subcutaneous  surface  of  the  fibula  is  not  tender, 
except  at  the  point  marked  x  in  Fig.  1055. 

The  swelling  of  a  sprain  varies  in  exact  location,  not  following  the 
outline  of  any  anatomic  structures;  in  general,  it  lies  about  as  sketched 
inJFig,  1053. 

Sprains  by  other  trauma  than  inversion  show  swelling  elsewhere, 
ofj  course,  and  do  not  show  any  characteristic  types  of  swelling  or  of 
localized  tenderness. 


RESULTS  OF  FRACTURES  THROUGH  AND  NEAR  THE  ANKLE-JOINT* 
Apart  from  the  stiffening  effects  of  overlong  fixation,  the  results 

are  dependent  on  mechanical  conditions. 

In  fractures  involving  the  ankle-joint  itself  we  have  certain  special 


Fig.  llX'ie.— Old  buktrard  luxation,  vtiih  Frociure  of  poiterioF  nlge  of 

factors  bearing  on  the  disability,  viz.:  Displacement  of  joint  s 
including  backward,  forward,  inward  or  outward  dislocation;  weak- 
ening or  stretching  of  the  ligaments;  destruction,  partial  or  complete, 
of  the  ankle-joint  considered  as  a  mortise,  pennitting  abnormal  lateral 
motion;    irregularity  of  joint  surfaces. 

Displacement  of  Joint  Surfaces.^ — Backward  dislocation  gives  abso- 
lute loss  of  dorsal  flexion  and  gives  a  weakened  bearing  surface  to  receive 
the  astragalus  and  carry  the  body-weight.  This  is  true  whether  the 
dislocation  Ixt  a  pure  dislocation  or  whether  a  bit  of  bone  be  carried  up 
and  backward  with  the  astragalus. 

As  the  result  of  forward  dislocation  with  fracture  unreduced  there  is 
loss  of  most  of  the  motion  of  the  foot,  a  loss  of  power  in  the  ankle  due 
to  a  short  leverage  of  the  calf  muscles,  and  a  bearing  surface  at  best 

■  For  a  fuller  consideration  of  this  mailer  see  "  Chusps  of  Disability  after  Frac- 
ture of  tlip  Lower  Leg  and  .Ankle."  F.  J.  Cotton,  Trans,  of  (lie  Massacliusells 
Med.  Soo.  for  190.5,  and  Boston  Med.  and  Surgical  Joiim.,  IflO.i,  diii.  p.  20H. 
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ill-adapted  to  carry  the  weight,  sometimes  no  bearing  surface  worth 
mentioning  opposite  the  astragalus.  Moreover,  no  proper  hold  for  the 
ankle-joint  mortise  can  be  afforded  by  the  irregular  and  narrow  surface 
of  the  back  part  of  the  astragalus. 

Inward  dislocation  uncorrected,  associated 
with  the  displacement  upward  of  the  internal 
malleolus,  means  a  destruction  of  the  mechanical 
solidity  of  the  mortise.  It  means  also  inversion 
of  the  foot  and  a  disadvantageous  pull  of  the 
peroneal  muscles,  which  might  otherwise  be  relied 
on  to  correct  this  inversion. 

In  such  cases  the  patient  can  usually  walk  on 
the  foot  after  a  while,  but  tends  to  walk  on  the 

fnlSrai  ''in^Ii^us'™™       OUteT  Side  of  it. 

'^'ths^'ifie? vu  """^^  ^^  '^  easily  fatigued  and  very  uncertain  of  his 

footing. 

If  there  be  persistent  tmtivard  displacement  we  have  the  "static" 
trouble,  to  be  considered  later,  but  there  may  also  be  a  lax  joint. 

Widening  of  the  mortise  between  tibia  and  fibula  has  already  been 
spoken  of.     Exactly  how  large  a  part  it  plays  in  disability  is  usually 


Fie,  1058— X-r»y  dI 


;.  1057.     Alnndy  cooMliilale- 


hard  to  make  sure  of.  That  it  does  play  a  part  is  not  open  to  question, 
for  we  see  cases  in  which  the  outward  rotation  of  the  astragalus  is  obvious 
in  the  x-ray,  a  rotation  made  possible  only  by  this  widening  (Fig.  1065). 
Weakening  of  the  ligaments  is  important  as  a  result  of  true  Pott's 
fracture  (Fig.   1064).     Its  equivalent,  lowering  of  the  internal   mal- 
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leolus  during  healing,  has  a  precisely  similar  effect.     (See  Fig.  1063.) 
In  either  cane  the  ligamentous  support  of  the  inner  side  of  the  foot  is 
lengthened  and  lessened.     Tliis  is  the  side  of  the  foot  that  is  subject  to 
strain    in  ordinary  use,  and   such 
weakening  is  very  apt  to  favor,  if     ■ 
it    does    not   actually    cause,   the 
gradual  development  of  flat-foot. 
In  neglected  cases  we  may  have 
B  crippling. 


Stob<i'.°"" 


of  same  Fin.  lOeO.— ComplL™ieii,  fmcliire   of  low»i 

ili.iplsceil  foniiard,  nilowing  lunftlian  S  tha  nstra 


In  properly  supported  cases  the  ligaments  may  (;ontract  later  in  the 
process  of  repair,  and  render  any  permanent  support  of  the  arch  un- 


FiK.  [ OS  1,— ['holograph  of  »am*  rmw  as  shown  in  Fig.  lOiS.  Shows  (hickening  behiri.l  lh« 
KiWe;  .loss  not  show  tfis  lu.olion  rleariy.  Operation  In  Ihis  case  pleaiwl  away  the  obslniplioo 
caused  by  new  hone.     No  attempt  wim  made  to  reconstniet  the  joinl:   fair  result. 

There  may  be,  on  the  other  hand,  a  pennanent  lengthening  of  ligament 
with  a  permanent  need  for  corresponding  support. 
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Irregularities  of  joint  surface  do  not  mean  ankylosis. 

Ankylofiis  in  the  true  sense  does  not  occur  so  long  as  there  is  no  lesion 

of  the  astragalus.     Irregularities  do,  however,  mean  friction  in  the  joint, 

an<l  do  result,  in  certain  predisposeii  cases, 

in  the  occurrence  of  a  "traumatic  arthritis," 

with  much  consequent  disability. 


Apart  from  these  disabihtics,  special  to 
the  fractures  involving  the  joint  itself,  we 
have  those  common  to  any  and  all  fractures 
hi  the  lower  portion  of  the  leg. 

It  is  my  belief,  based  upon  a  special  ex- 
amination of  .some  50  odd  cases  of  end-results 
carefully  studied,  and  upon  casual  observa- 
tion of  many  times  this  number,  that  the 
usual  causes  of  disability  in  fractures  in  this 
region  are  largely  independent  of  the  exact 
fracture  lesions. 

They  depend,  in  the  main,  on  two  factors 
— on  deviation  of  the  foot  from  the  line  of 
weight-bearing  and  on  loss  of  motion  due  to 
stiffening  of  the  joint  structures,  to  excessive 
more  usually  due  to  muscle  stiffening  from 


Fi«.  1062.-Invfrf.-1  I'olCs 
tlurt;  wiiuTB-fiL-FiK.  1011 


new-bone  fonnatinn, 
long  disuse,  etc. 

Shortening  of  the  leg,  under  one  inch,  is  ordinarily  a  negligible  fact 


Rg.  1063.— Okl  raFw:  roK'BtrKliire  wilh  Fig.   1064.— Skelch  from  plnle  of  «n  ol.; 

the  broken  inlernal  nmllp.)!ii!  henlfti  by  iB.iiy       PciU'a  Frarlu™.  ,  Note  Ihe  ereal  rolntion  i.t  <h. 

f!^M3.*'  ((ki'i!lHew  of  T""g.  nl'Mmks."      '"' 

To  sum  up  this  matter;  so  far  as  the  question  of  malposition  goes, 
we  have  four  main  directions  of  deviation,  as  shown  in  Fig.  1066, 
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Deviation  of  the  foot  inward  means  no  strain  on  the  arch,  but  does 
mean  some  added  strain  on  the  outer  ligaments  and  the  tendons  above 
the  ankle,  and  means  an  awkward  gait 
with  a  considerable  tendency  to  "inversion 
strain"  of  the  ankle.     Extreme  deviation 


y  a. 


ni^nt  nilh  (he  t 


ually  «i,lere^ 


is  crippling  (Fig.  1062).     Ordinary  <legrees  cause  simply  some  clumsi- 
ness of  the  gait  or  some  tendency  toward  fatigue. 

Deviation  in  the  other  direction 
oiUwarii  is  a  very  common  cause  of 
severe  disabihty  (Figs.  1067  to  1070). 


10«7.— Sk*lch    iif    Wiirren    Miiwum  lig   1088,- 

,  No.  llflO.     Hsaier  iHsi.     Usiaih  of  di-|>l..™m™i  nf 

nol  known;  probably  Pull's  fnclure  11  n 

It.      Thii    ia  a  type  oF    diinplBLcenient  mou 


Even  a  deviation  of  the  foot  ^i  mch  outward  from  its  proper  place 
means  a  distinctly  increased  strain  on  the  muscles  and  other  structures 
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TiK.   lOeO.— OulwBnl  deviation  of  the  fool        Vig.    lOTO.— A'-ray  of  ume  cikH  u  shown 
[|  ransHiUfnt   shifting  of   the  weighl  \u  the  Fig.  1069. 


Fi(r.  1071.— Out «ar,l  deviatinn  of  the  fool;  Fig,  1072.— Same  case  as  Fig,  1071, 


Fi|r,  1071.— OulKanI 


E   the   fraeture, 
,    flnt-frxJt,    «il 
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that  maintain  the  arch.  So  long  as  these  muscles  suffice  for  their  work 
we  have  no  necessary  limp,  and  sometimes  there  is  no  disability.  When 
they  give  way,  we  have  the  limp  and  disability  and  deformity  charac- 
teristic of  the  strain,  as  in  ordinary  flat-foot, 
differing  from  static  flat-foot  only  in  that  it  is 
~y.      i  harder  to  remedy   by  support,    owing   to   the 


thne  lormi  of 


mechanical  disadvantage  of  muscle  pull.  Any  considerable  deviation 
in  the  outward  direction  due  to  fracture  is,  therefore,  almost  certain  to 
interfere  with  a  good  result,  and  may  give  very  bad  results  indeed. 

Forward  displacement  of  the  foot,  that  is 
to  say,  backward  bowing  near  the  joint,  gives 
a  mechanical  disadvantage  in  propuIsioB,  as  is 


FIb.  1075.— C^onsiJerable  defarmUy  M  I 
Bile  of  the  rnwiun.  \ot  much  iHsprscflnw 
of  the  weigh! -twsring  line.     Tiiis  foot  ia  Ian 


shown  in  Fig.  1076,  and  if  the  deformity  is  considerable  it  gives  some 
awkwardness  in  gait.  It  may  be  a  troublesome  deformity,  but  is  not 
crippling,  as  a  rule. 

Displacement  of  the  foot  backward  (forward  bowing)  is  unusual:  it 
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does  not  scpiii,  in  tlie  few  cases  observed,  to  be  a  factor  in  disability 
unless  the  joint  is  directly  involved. 

Whatthe  importance  of  rotatory  displacement  is  it  is  hard  to  say. 
Tliere  seem  to  be  no  data  except  those  of  ordinary  unrecorded  obser\'a- 
tion,  and  I  can  only  give  my  impression  that  a  fracture  that  makes  a 
foot  "  toe  in  "  thereby  conduces  to  an  ungraceful  gait,  and  that  one  which 
makes  toeing  mit  a  necessity  causes  not  only  an  awkward  gait,  but 
some  inereasetl  tendency  to  flat-foot,  as  well  as  some  mechanical  loss 
of  motor  power. 

More  important  even  than  the  deviation  in  axis  is  the  amount  of 

loss  of  joint  motion. 

Loss  of  anteroposterior  motion  in  the  joint  is  the  least  troublesome 


defect.  It  may  not  uncommonly  cause  the  formation  of  a  habit  of 
toeing  outward,  and  eventually  a  flat-foot,  from  what  the  orthopedists 
call  "metatarsal  strain,"  but  does  not  cause  much  direct  trouble  as  a 
rule. 

Loss  of  lateral  motion,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  constant  source  of 
lameness.  In  the  ordinary  use  of  the  foot  the  lateral  motions  (carried 
out  between  astragalus  and  os  calcis,  and  in  some  measure  at  the  medio- 
tarsal  joint)  are  the  means  whereby  the  foot  accommodates  itself  to 
the  inequalities  of  the  ground  on  which  we  walk.*     If  such  accommoda- 

•  For  lhp  irieclianism  of  such  Bi-cvinmodHtion,  see  R.  W.  Lovett  and  F.  J.  Cot- 
ton, Transaptions  Am.  Orthopedic  Assn.,  1808,  xi,  p.  298. 
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tion  is  impossible,  an  enormous  strain  is  thrown  on  shortened  muscles 
and  ligaments;  they  react  in  the  way  that  such  structures  do  react  to 
overstrain,  by  producing  lameness. 

It  is  very  common  to  find  that  a  patient  just  recovering  from  an 
ankle  fracture  says  that  he  can  walk  perfectly  well  in  the  house,  but  not 
without  pain  on  the  street,  which  is  to  say  he  cannot  walk  on  any  surface 
other  than  a  perfectly  level  one. 

During  the  first  few  weeks  of  repair  the  tendency  is  for  limitation  of 
motion  to  disappear  under  judicious  movement.  After  a  lapse  of  some 
months,  however,  fibrous  changes  have  taken  place,  and  the  str^n  of 
attempted  motion  falls  on  rigid  structures,  which  show  little  tendency 
to  lose  their  rigidity. 

Just  what  structures  are  involved  in  this  stiffening  is  a  matter  of 
secondary  importance.  My  notion  is  that  shortening  of  muscles  plays 
a  very  important  part.  We  know  that  simple  fixation  of  a  sound  limb 
causes  little  change  in  the  muscles,  little  stiffness  of  the  joint — often 
none  at  all. 

With  an  injured  limb,  however,  it  is  an  entirely  different  matter. 
Just  why  this  is  so  is  unknown,  but  in  case  of 
fracture  a  very  short  series  of  observations  will 
convince  any  one  of  the  tendency  to  loss  of  motion 
in  joints  near  the  fracture.  The  nearer  the  frac- 
ture is  to  the  given  joint,  the  greater  is  this  ten- 
dency. Such  stiffening  is  greater  in  the  aged,  but 
occurs  even  with  children.  In  children  the  tendency 
to  permanent  stiffness  is  practically  nil,  but  tem- 
porary stiffening  may  take  some  months  to  dis- 
appear. 

In  healthy  patients  under  thirty  the  stiffening  is  but  moderate, 
and  usually  disappears  in  the  main  with  time  and  use. 

In  older  patients  it  is  usually  permanent,  if  once  established,  and 
not  remediable  by  the  use  of  massage. 

How  are  we  to  prevent  such  loss  of  motion?  Simply  by  not  allowing 
it  to  establish  itself.  We  have  already  learned  to  avoid  stiff  fingers  in 
Colles'  fracture,  but  seem  to  have  learned  little  about  stiff  ankles.  The 
method  of  avoidance  is  the  same  in  one  case  as  in  the  other — simply 
sufficient  motion,  begun  sufficiently  early  to  prevent  stiffening. 

Proper  position  is  important,  and  fixation  is  necessary.  We  need 
not  follow  Lucas-ChampionniSre  and  his  school  so  far  as  to  discard  what 
we  should  regard  as  proper  fixation,  but  we  may  remove  fractures  from 
the  plaster  for  a  few  minutes  every  day  (after  ten  days  to  three  weeks) 
in  order  to  insure  the  maintenance  of  supple  joints  by  passive  and  by 
active  motion.  In  the  worst  cases  the  surgeon  may  combat  any  tendency 
to  displacement  with  his  hands  while  such  motions  are  carried  out.  The 
sui^eon  must  be  his  own  judge  as  to  the  danger  of  displacement  in  a 
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0ven  fracture,  and  as  to  the  possibility  that  motion  may  tend  toward 
delayed  union  or  non-union.  I  believe  this  latter  possibility  to  be  very 
slight.  At  all  events,  it  is  along  these  lines  that  we  must  combat  the 
tendency  to  stifTening. 

Golding-Bird  and  others  have  familiarized  us  with  the  alleged  r6le 
of  the  projecting  ("riding")  fragment,  and  much  ipgenuity  has  been 
spent  on  proposals  for  combating  local  displacement.  It  is,  no  doubt, 
true  that  projecting  fragments  may  be  tender,  and  that  "spurs"  may 
require  removal  later.  It  is  a!so  true  that  marked  displacement  of  bone- 
ends  means  slower  union.  It  is  true  also  that  a  union  such  as  is  sketched 
in  Fig.  1080  may  give  persistent  local 
pain,  apparently  from  persistent  weak- 
ness at  the  point  of  fracture,  but,  after  a 
rather  careful  study  of  this  point,  extend- 
ing over  several  years  and  many  cases,  I 


f 


have  failed  to  convince  myself  that  a  fracture  such  as  is  shown  in 
Fig.  1075  or  Fig.  1081  shows  any  more  tendency  to  disability  than 
one  with  good  bony  apposition,  provided  the  original  trauma,  with  its 
destruction  of  soft  parts,  is  the  same;  provided,  also,  that  the  stiffen- 
ing (from  trauma  plus  fixation)  is  the  same,  and  provided  that  in 
each  case  the  foot  is  equally  far  removed  from  its  proper  relation  to 
the  weight-bearing  axis  of  the  leg. 

OPERATIVE  TEEATBIENT  OF  ANKLE  FRACTURES 

Operative  treatment  will  rarely  be  wise  as  a  primary  measure,  save 
in  compound  cases:  with  proper  treatment  it  will  rarely  be  needed 
at  all. 

Old  fractures,  however,  in  which  the  result  is  bad,  may  often  be 
improved  very  greatly  by  operation. 

Particularly,  deformed  ankles  from  Pott's  fracture  or  from  inveraon 
Pott's  fractures  are  amenable  to  treatment. 

For  Pott's  fracture  the  best  operation  (first  done  apparently  by 
Stimson)  is  a  cross-section  of  both  malleoli  at  the  level  of  the  joint  (see 
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(Fig.  1082),  with  cutting  and  tearing  of  the  ligaments,  until  adduction 
of  the  foot  is  possible  (Fig.  1083).  The  wounds  are  sewed  up,  and 
correction  in  sharp  inversion  is  maintained  by  plaster.  I  have  done 
this  operation  in  a  number  of  cases,  always  with  an  improved  resull, 
and  often  with  very  great  improvement. 

In  inversion  fracture  the  incisions  are  the  same.    The  fibula  is 
chiseled  at  the  joint  level,  and,  according  to  the  solidity  of  union,  the 


Fig.  1082.— Lim 


old  fracture-line  in  the  tibia  is  reopened,  or  the  malleolus  is  chiseled 
across  at  the  joint  level.  The  foot  is  then  reduced  into  the  appropriate 
eversion  position.  If  an  old  oblique  fracture-line  in  the  tibia  has  been 
reopened,  it  will  be  wise  to  peg  the  bones  into  place  by  a  nail  or  drill 
(see  Fig.  1084),  to  be  removed  after  ten  days  to  three  weeks.  Save  for 
the  chance  of  failure  of  union  (in  cases  operated  on  for  non-unioa), 
the  operation  is  a  satisfactory  one. ' 

Cases  of  backward  or  forward  luxation  with  joint  fracture  may  be 


operated  on  through  similar 


Wide  cutting  and  tearing  of 


ligaments  and  much  cutting  of  new  bone  are  needed,  but  in  the  end  the 
astr^alus  may  be  brought  back  to  its  normal  place,  and  held  there  by  a 
properly  applied  plaster. 

These  operations  are  very  tedious  and  difficult,  but  the  results  are 
well  worth  the  trouble.     (See  Fig.  1085.) 

Operation  for  removal  of  bone-massea  interfering  with  the  tendons 
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behind  the  internal  malleolus  has  been  done  by  the  writer  in  one  case, 
with  improved  results.     (See  Fig.  1061.) 

All  these  operations  are  done  without  drainage. 


Early  motion,  passive  and  active,  is  catted  for. 
The  results,  while  rarely  comparable  to  those  of  properly  treated 
fresli  fractures,  are  surprisingly  good  in  the  general  run  of  cases. 
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CHAPTER  XXX 

ASTRAGALUS  LUXATIONS  AND  FRACTURE 

TOTAL  LUXATION  OF  THE  ASTRAGALUS 

By  this  title  is  meant  that  form  of  luxation  in  which  the  astragalus 
is  torn  not  only  from  its  attachments  to  tibia  and  fibula,  but  from  its 
relations  to  the  os  calcis  and  the  scaphoid  as  well.  It  is  displaced  in 
one  or  the  other  direction,  and  usually  rotated  about  its  long  axis.  Not 
uncommonly  it  is  fractured  as  well  as  displaced.  The  injury  is  often  a 
compound  one.     There  may  be  associated  fracture  of  the  fibula. 

This  luxation  is  a  curious  and  unexplained  sort  of  injury.  The 
astragalus  has  no  muscular  at- 
tachments, but  is  the  "block" 
of  a  sort  of  "  block  and  pulley  " 
arrangement,  held  in  place  by 
the  tendons  that  run  across  it, 
as  well  as  by  strong  ligaments. 
It  must  be  "jumped"  out 
of  place  by  sudden  one-sided 
strain.  So  far  as  case-histories 
go,  the  cause  of  the  luxation 
seems  to  be  the  same  sort  of 
fall  that  gives  the  typical  ankle 
fractures  or  the  subastragaloid 
luxation. 

Lesions. — The  bone  is  torn 
loose  from  most,  probably  not 
from    all,  of    its   attachments. 
The  question  whether  there  are  any  attachments  still  left  cannot  be 
answered  in  a  given  ca.'^e. 

The  lesion  is  often  a  compound  one;  when  the  displacement  is  in- 
ward, it  must  almost  necessarily  be  compound,  if  not  at  first,  then 
secondarily  from  sloughing,  if  not  promptly  reduced.  Even  with  the 
head  projecting  on  the  outer  side  a  sloughing  of  the  integument  seems 
inevitable  if  the  tension  be  not  relieved.  The  astragalus  is  a  large  bone, 
and  the  tissues  about  the  ankle  are  tight. 

The  displacement  may  be  inward  or  miiward,  with  various  rotations 
(there  seems  no  fixed  rule)  on  its  long  axis  and  also  about  a  vertical  axis. 

Fracture  of  the  bone  may  be  associated.     Most  often  it  is  of  the 
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body  rathor  than  of  the  neck  alone,  and  may  be  a  splitting  of  the  bone 
lengtlnvtsp. 

Luxations  backward  are  described,  and  said  to  be  associated  com- 
monly with  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  astragalus. 

Diagnosis. — Both  malleoli,  whether  intact  or  not,  are  substantially 
in  tlieir  normal  relation  to  the  leg.     The  foot  is  displaced  in  or  outward. 

There  is  a  mass  in  front  of  the  ankle — to  the  outer  side  if  the  foot 
be  swung  in;  to  theinnerside  if  the  foot  be  displaced  outward;  the  mass 
may  have  been  displaced  backward  and  be  palpable  at  the  back,  leaving 
a  hollow  at  the  front.  This  mass  is  not  in  normal  relation  either  to  the 
malleoli  or  to  the  bones  of  the  foot  below  it. 

It  may  be  directly  recognizable  by  the  "  Saratt^a-trunk "  upper 
articular  surface  of  the  astragalus,  with  its  well-defined  edges  (see  Fig. 
954);    the   other   recognizable   surfaces 
are  the  rounded  head  and  the  deep  eon- 
cavity  which  should  articulate  with  the 
OS  calcis  below  and  behind. 


yilP.  108T,  loss— Aslranilus  dislnestst  outwsrd  fin  Wo).  Redueed  by  Dr.  I.otlirop  laler. 
There  wii,i  Juler  necro^in  uf  (isrt  of  (tie  broken  astnaHliu.  anil  naection  vaa  done.  (Courtesy  ot  Or, 
H.  A.  Lulhrdp.) 

The  presence  of  fracture  may  be  indicated  by  crepitus.  The  situa- 
tion of  such  fracture  is  not  likely  to  be  made  out  by  palpation. 

The  z-ray  may  define  any  fracture  present.  Beyond  this  it  is  not 
likely  to  do  more  than  confirm  what  we  can  feci. 

Treatment — Reduction  of  this  luxation  has  not,  as  a  rule,  been 
brilliantly  successful.  Here  and  there  the  bone  has  been  reduced. 
In  some  such  cases  one  wonders  if  the  luxation  was  not  subastragatoid. 
Certainly  there  has  been,  as  Hutchinson  has  pointed  out,  much  con- 
fusion between  these  two  forms  of  displacement: 
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The  difficulties  of  reduction  are: 

{a)  Lack  of  tendon  attachments  to  pull  on — and  the  small  leverage 
for  direct  pressure. 

(b)  The  presence  of  rotation  v.'itk  displacement. 

(c)  Entanglement  of  some  of  the  many  tendons  that  cross  at  this 
level. 

{d}  The  not  uncommon  complicating /radure. 

Reductton. — The  manteuvers  for  reduction  that  have  been  approved 
may  be  summed  up  as  follows : 

Inward  luxation.     With  the  foot  in  slight  plantar  flexion. 
Exert  traction  on  the  foot. 
Swing  it  outward. 
Make  pressure  on  the  prominent  bone — shoving  outward  and 

back. 
Modify  pressure  to  correct  any  rotation  of  the  bone. 


trBgulm  b^  been  broken  ia  two. 

Assist  reduction  by  swinging  and  rotating  the  foot  so  as  to 
manceuver  any  entangled  tendons  out  of  the  way  if  possible. 
Outward  luxation— reverse  the  above  motions: 

Plantar  flexion. 

Traction. 

Inward  traction. 

Inward  pressure  on  the  astragalus,  etc. 
Backward  luxation: 

Plantar  flexion. 

Traction  downward. 

Direct  forward  pressure  on  the  astragalus. 

Inversion  of  the  foot. 
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Tenotomy  of  tpiulons  (tentio  Achillis  or  tendo  tibialis  postici)  is 
said  to  Ix"  of  assistance  in  these  reductions. 

In  case  of  fracture  with  the  dislocation  those  measures  can  hardly 
be  mo<lified  more  than  to  insure  pressure  on  any  projecting  points  during 
reduction. 

We  are  to  try  these  measures  fully. 

If  reduction  fails,  what  is  next  to  be  done?  The  question  of  open 
retiuction  by  incision  is  forced  on  us  in  this  instance  by  the  grave  prob- 
ability of  sloughing  if  nothing  is  done,  to  say  nothing  of  poor  function 
even  if  sloughing  and  infection  are  avoided. 

It  was  long  urged  that  in  these  casea  the  nutrition  of  the  bone  was  so 
compromised  that  it  could  not  live,  and  even  for  simple  irreducible  cases 
excision  was  de  rigeiir. 

The  exhaustive  anatomic  research  spent  on  this  question  in  the 
closet  was,  as  usual,  wasted. 
Recent  cases  have  shown  that 
if  kept  clear  of  infection  the 
astragalus,  even  if  broken  as 
well  as  torn  loose,  will  somehow 
get  nutrition  enough,  at  least  in 
some  cases. 

In  any  ordinary  case  that 
cannot  be  reduced  otherwise, 
open  reduction  is  indicated;  ow- 
ing to  the  danger  of  sloughing, 
it  should  not  be  delayed.  Today 
excision  is  not  to  he  thought  of 
unless  infection  or  necrosis  de- 

velop  later. 

In  compound  cases  the  prob- 

FijI.  1000— A'-rovof  tlie  sump  rnr^M  Fi(t.  1091,       ,         .  u    j    i-a  *        t¥ 

vear,  arier  excision  of  ihe  asiragaiin.  lem  IS  somewhat  different.    Here 

we  must  judge  each  case  for 
itself.  The  displaced  bone  is  viable  only  under  favorable  conditions 
in  compound  cases.  Any  considerable  lapse  of  time  since  injury,  a 
dirty  wound,  an  enfeebled  patient— ^any  one  of  these  factors  may 
rightly,  in  the  surgeon's  judgment,  justify  primary  excision  of  the 
astragalus  in  compound  cases. 

In  this,  as  in  all  open  reductions,  drainage  is  assured  by  loose 
suturing  only — the  dressing  is  dry  gauze,  and  the  whole  foot  and  lower 
leg  go  up  in  plaster,  not  to  be  disturbed  until  all  reasonable  chance  of 
sepsis  is  gone  by. 

Within  two  weeks,  unless  there  is  associated  fracture  or  cut  tendons, 
nia.ssage  and  passive  motion  are  begun. 

In  case  of  successful  simple  reduction  without  cutting,  massage  and 
pa.ssive  motion  are  in  place  about  the  same  time.     Weight^bearing  may 
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be  postponed  to  four  to  five  weeks.     According  to  the  nature  of  any 
fracture  present,  we  must  prolong  fixation  somewhat  longer  if  there 


p»iSS  from  p^ura  ofbEio"™   '"  *"°^ 

is  a  fracture  of  the  neck  than  if  there  is  a  longitudinal  split  not  tend- 
ing  to  displacement. 


Results. — If  the  luxation  is  successfully  reduced,  the  result  is  an 
approximately  nonnal  foot,  whether  the  reduction  was  open  or  not. 
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Associated  fractures  increase  disability,  but  apparently  to  a  less  extent 
than  one  would  think.  Expectant  treatment,  if  there  is  no  sUmghing, 
may  be  not  altogether  bad,  as  the  following  case*  shows: 

C.  E.  C,  aged  fifty-five,  entered  the  Boston  City  Hospital  tor  treat- 
ment of  an  old  injury  of  the  ankle  received  several  years  previously. 
He  could  walk,  but  his  toes  were  contracted  and  the  ankle  thick  on  the 
inner  side.  He  had  no  pain  in  treading  on  the  heel,  but  much 
pain  on  putting  weight  on  the  toes.  There  was  a  hard,  irregularly 
rounded  mass,  "including  the  lower  end  of  the  tibia  and  running  back- 
ward." Operation  showed  this  mass  to  be  the  astragalus  so  rotated  that 
the  upper  articular  surface  looked  inward.     Xo  reduction  was  attempted. 

Expectant  treatment,  where  sloughs  occur,  means  secondary  exci- 
sion, safer  as  to  life  perhaps  than  the  primary  incision,  but  no  better 
in  functional  result. 

Excision  of  the  bone,  much  vaunted,  seems  to  me  very  undesirable; 

plates  herewith  given  show  skiagraphs  of  one  case  in  which  function 

after  excision  is  excellent;   a  second  case  in  which  permanent  partial 

crippling  was  the  result.     Like  cases  are  recorded  here  and  there  in  the 

literature.     The  operation,  at  its  best,  gives  a  foot  that  can  be  used, 

but  the  joint  is  between  the  ankle  mortise  and  the  back  part  of  the  os 

calcis — with  nothing  to  prevent 

rolling  of  the  foot  and  no  firm 

purchase,!  results  to  make  us 

shun  the  operation  if  it  can  be 

avoided. 


ASTRAGALUS-FRACTURE 

Fractures  of  the  astragalus 
are  to  be  classed  as: 

(a)  Fractures  of  the  neck, 

(b)  Fractures  of  the  body. 
Fractures  of  the  neck  are, 

in  the  rule,  approximately  trans- 
*^piiSt?oo''/kS'cl"iru,?^rr'iI[h"hTnd™rn1?)  vcrse.    They  result  from  cross- 

breaking  "shearing"  strain, 
rather  than  from  crushing,  and  are  in  many  cases  the  result  of  falls  on 
the  feet.  Where  we  find,  as  in  the  case  shown  in  Fig.  1097,  for  instance, 
a  fracture  of  the  astragalus  on  one  side,  of  the  calcis  on  the  other,  the 
presumption  is  that  the  astragalus  breaks  if  the  ball  of  the  foot,  not 

•Courtesy  of  Dr.  George  W,  Cay,  reported  from  the  Boston  City  Hospital  records. 

t  Probably  if  excision  seems  unavoidable,  wise  surgery  would  dictate  fitting  the 
end  of  the  tibia  to  (he  space  left  by  the  aslrnRalus,  after  denudinR  all  surfaces  of 
cartilage  and  periosteuni,  and  trying  for  a  stiff  ankle,  with  the  alternative  of  amputa- 
tion at  the  point  of  the  election  if  the  result  of  excision  proves  poor. 
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the  heel,  receives  the  force.     Direct  proof  of  this  is  lacking.     This  frac- 
ture is  said  by  Heiferich  to  occur  alone  only  rarely:  all  cases  I  have 


f 

,  Fig.  1004.~Fra<-1ui«  nT  awk  of  utrsRalua.     Drawing  from  z-rav  pbic 
erable  displocfllneiLt  of  fra^roenla 


Fig.  1096.— Fra. 
Ksliis;  SH  light  line 
bacl^  from  tlie  point  c 


seen  have  been  uncomplicated,  and  there  seems  no  other  authority  for 
the  statement. 
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Fractures  op  thb  Nbck 

The  displacement  is  tj'pically  of  the  head  upward,  but  not  far 
upward. 

Diagnosis. — There  is  total  disability.  There  is  swelling.  There  is 
no  marked  deformity,  as  a  rule.     There  is  loeal  tenderness  on  pressure. 


islrsRHlus  Fi(.    lOeS.— Eod-iuulli    in    cue 

,  covnrmy       wen  tn  Fia.  1097.     Perfeci  motion  Bwl 

ileorte.  M.U..        (unclion  ifiree  .i-csn   laler.      Nothiox 


w  for  traclure  excepl  alighl  Is 


There  is  filling  up  of  the  hollow  at  the  outer  side  of  the  neck  of  the 
astragalus — thickening  in  the  "sinus  tarsi."  There  is  crepitus,  readily 
obtainable  on  lateral  motion.  There  is  pain  on  motion,  most  marked 
in  dorsal  flexion. 

Treatment. ^Treatment   consists,   obviously,   of  the  best  possible 
replacement   of    fragments    and    of    fixation.     To 

/^^l^*  secure  and  hold  this  replacement  it  is  wise  not  to 

C;^^  w'  be  too  literal  about  maintaining  the  traditional  right 

_  angle  at  the  ankle-joint.     Any  plantar  flexion  result- 

Kkeiph  ufier  La^rm-     ing  Can  be  corrected  later. 

wuire  'v^ih  r.JLi"".*  Fixation  is  continued  until  the  consolidation  is 

ie«illirihftn""hp'*u'aviai     at  Icast  tolerably  firm;  after  this,  massage  and  pas- 
Imiiiriiiir""""^^*^'!?'.     s'^**  motion  are  in  order.     The  bone  is  not  fit  to 
i*p'i*iucitoii"* ""*"      '*^'^''  w^'S'it  for  many  weeks;   there  are  no  exact 
data,  but  eight  weeks  is  hardly  too  long. 

Excision  of  a  part  or  the  whole  of  the  bone  is  only  to  be  considered 
in  unfavorable  cotnpou/ul  fractures.  I  suspect  it  is  likely  to  be  unwise 
as  a  primary  measure,  even  in  these  cases,  if  the  wound  can  be  made 
rea.sonably  clean. 

Prognosis. — Unlike  some  other  tarsal  fractures,  this  break,  lying  in 
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the  main  between  two  joints,  seems  to  unite  by  bone.  With  decently 
accurate  replacement  the  results  are  excellent.  There  is  a  minimal 
loss  of  motion,  but  practically  perfect  function  of  the  foot. 

Fracture  of  the  Body  of  the  Astragalus 
Unlike  the  fractures  of  the  neck,  the  fractures  of  the  body  follow  no 
type.     They  may  be  transverse,   longitudinal,   or  irregular  crushing 
fractures. 

Diagnosis. — ^The  diagnosis  is  apt  to  be  vague  unless  there  is  associated 
dislocation.  Crepitus  and  localized  tenderness  may  help  us  as  to  the 
presence  of  fracture,  but  accurate  de- 
tailed diagnosis  of  the  fracture,  even  if 
there  be  sharp  separation  of  fragments, 
is  rarely  possible  except  through  the 
i-ray,  not  always  then. 

Treatment.— The  best  possible  re- 
position of  fragments,  and  fixation, 
are    the    obvious    indications.     This 


Fw.  1101.— Iflnidtudinal  fraclure  of 
Mt  BalratnliH.  Aulopsy  »pc«m?n.  Skcti 
le™       by  courtwy  of    l>r.  T.  Lenry.    (SeeD    ( 
.wle       above  and  fruin  the  outer  side.) 


means  reduction  by  traction  and  direct  pressure,  fixation  in  a  posi- 
tion of  very  slight  plantar  flexion  in  plaster-of-Paris  for  a  matter  of 
four  to  six  weeks,  then  massage  and  passive  motion,  with  gradual 
resumption  of  use,  but  no  weight-bearing  until  after  six  weeks,  at  least, 
Prognosis. — There  seem  to  be  no  data  available  bearing  on  prognosis. 
The  assumption  is  apparently  that  prognosis  is  favorable.  I  have  no 
reason  to  doubt  it.  The  very  few  cases  I  have  seen  have  gotten  good 
results. 
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CHAPTER  XXXI 

LUXAHONS  BELOW  THE  ASTEIAGALUS 

These  are  to  be  divided  into  two  classes — dislocation  of  the  foot 
as  a  whole  below  the  astragalus,  including  the  os  calcis,  and  the  dis- 
location at  the  mediotarsal  joint,  with  the  calcis  still  in  place. 

SUBASTRAGALOID  LXJXAnON 
(Luxation  of  tbe  Foott  including  the  Oi  Calcii,  beneath  the  Aitragalm*) 
Considering  the  stren^^h  of  the  calcaneo-ostragaloid  ligaments,  this 
luxation  seems  well-nigh  impossible,  yet  it  occurs,  and  is  not  even  very 


Fit.  1102.— SiiboBlraEaloid  disloFulion  uf  tht  foot  inward.  ■  fev  boura  after  injun-.  Injury 
rereivpa,  ins  runaway  tu-dtlfiK.     Rnluclion  provrri  impoaible:   th«  aalrsuiliis  was  excised.    The 

ol.ll,  kinilly  placed  nl  m>'  disposal' by  Dr.  Wm.  P,  Holies. 

rare.f    The  forces  causing  it  are  the  usual  causes  of  ankle  damage,  in- 
version or  eversion  of  the  foot,  usually  under  the  body-weight  in  falls. 

The  dislocation  may  rarely  be  complicated  with  fracture.  Mac- 
Cormac  and  Pollock  report  cases  complicated  with  fracture  of  the  neck 

•  First,  adequately  described  by  Broca  (1853)  and  Henke  (1858). 

f  AcrordinK  to  Trcndel  (ISruna'  Beitrage,  1905,  xlv,  p.  360),  of  Brans'  clinic, 
this  is  tlie  rarest  of  the  dislocations  involving  the  astragalus,  occurring  but  once  in 
ten  years  in  Bruns'  large  clinic,  and  reported  but  once  in  thirty  years  of  reporla  of 
the  German  army.  Trendel  has,  however,  eotlected  82  eases — 40  of  invmrd  luxation, 
and  in  a  limited  experience  I  have  met  with  three. 
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of  the  astragalus,  but  the  lesion  Is  ordinarily  uncomplicated.  It  may 

be  compound,  but  not  often.     The  displacement  of  the  foot  may  be 
inward  or  outward,  forward  or  back. 


Fig.  1103.— 
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Diagnosis. — The  astragalus  is  in  normal  relation  to  the  malleoli. 
The  head  of  the  astragalus  projects  inward  or  outward,  not  covered 
by  or  in  contact  with  the  scaphoid. 
The  foot  is  displaced  and  rotated 
inward  or  outward,  as  may  be.  The 
calcis   is   not  in   its   normal   relation 


Fig.  1105.— Subaslragaloid  luSBlioii.    Nole  Fig.  1  lOfl.— SubaslrBgaloid  diaJocKlion  in- 

thut  the  hefi  i>  diivlartd.  >'iih  the  real  of  ihe  ward   (seniee    of    Dr.  F.  R.  Wulwn:    palient 

fool   inward.     This  case  wss  readily  end   per-  refused  nny  treatmenl)   (pfinl  given  \aa  by  Dr. 

tectlv    reduced  (caurteay  of  Dr.  L.  R.  G.  Cran-  A.  Fruer). 
<1od). 

to  the  malleoli,  but  is  twisted  in  the  same  direction  as  the  rest  of  the 
foot. 
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The  sustentaculum  tali  may  be  palpable  in  cases  with  inward  dis- 
placement, according  t«  Stimson.  The  determination  of  the  position 
of  the  OS  calcis  is  l)y  no  means  easy,  especially  in  a  fresh  case  with 
swelling,  and  the  distinction  of  this  form  from  the  mediotarsal  luxation 


HMpilal. 

is  not  simple.  Fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  astragalus  with  displacement 
of  the  head  may  give  a  not  dissimilar  picture,  though  crepitus  should 
be  obtainable. 

The  writer  has  seen  two  such  cases  recently  with  luxation  inward, 
both  showing  the  same  chnical  picture,  both  caused  by  falls  in  which 


Za.  scaphoid  (aullinn  ninConxd). 

the  foot  was  turned  inward.  The  general  appearance  of  the  foot  is  not 
unlike  that  of  the  so-called  "inversion  Pott's."  The  internal  malleo- 
lus is  no  longer  prominent,  the  external  is  unduly  prominent.  The  sole 
of  the  foot  faces  inward,  and  any  correction  of  displacement  is  impossible. 
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The  diagnostic  points  are  as  follows:  The  upper  edge  of  the  astragalus 
may  be  felt  just  in  front  of  the  fibula,  the  outer  side  of  the  head  of  the 


Fii.  IIIZ.— ReHucIbiiorsubiwIraKBlOHl  luialion  Inward.     The  utnuHliis  ii  held  Hied  by  ths 
Ihesrniv-B.  °Thi3  re<<uclion  was^uiwd  in  cases  ihown  in  Figs.  1105  uid  1111. 

astragalus  is  extra  prominent*  at  about  its  normal  position;  the 
scaphoid  is  to  be  made  out  near  the  position  of  the  internal  malleolus, 
a  little  in  front,  and  the  distance  between  the  tubercle  of  the  scaphoid 
and  thfe  outer  side  of  the  astragaloid  head  is  increased.  The  os  calcis 
e  forward  and  outward  dis- 
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is  tilted  out  of  its  usual  position  and  inclined  inward.  Its  total  dis- 
placement inward  is  slight. 

There  is  no  interference  with  the  up-and-down  motion  in  the  ankle- 
joint  proper.  There  is,  of  course,  total  disability  so  far  as  use  of  the 
foot  is  concerned. 

Reduction    of    Inward    Luxation. — An  assistant  grasps  the  ankle 


firmly  while  the  surgeon  grasps  the  heel  with  one  hand,  the  dorsum  of 
the  foot  with  the  other,  and  makes  strong  traction  in  the  line  of  the 
axis  of  the  leg.  Then  the  foot  is  adducted  slightly,  without  letting  up 
on  the  traction,  and  then  is  swung  strongly  outward.  Reduction  occurs 
with  a  snap.     In  one  case,  owing  to  the  slight  mobility  of  the  astraga- 


Fig.  11 14,— MubMIrugulQiJ  [UMiIion  biick«ani.     Grip  for  reduclion.     Planlsr  floxion,  fornrard  pull 

lus  laterally,  it  was  found  necessary  for  the  assistant  to  fix  the  head  of 
the  astragalus  with  his  thumbs,  in  order  to  hold  this  portion  of  the  foot 
firm  enough  to  facilitate  reduction  (Fig.  1112). 

If  this  does  not  work,  circumduct  in  both  directions  in  hope  of  clear- 
ing any  tendons  that  may  be  caught,  and  then  repeat  the  attempt. 

For  the  outward  displacement  the  motions  are  simply  reversed. 
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This  method,  or  even  simple  traction  and  direct  pressure,  is  usually 
efficient  in  reduction. 

If  the  dislocation  is  otherwise  irreducible,  open  incision  is  fully 
justified.  Through  an  incision,  reduction  over  blunt  levers  is  relatively 
a  simple  matter.  Moreover,  entangled  tendons  can  be  dealt  with. 
Compound  luxations  are  obviously  not  to  be  experimented  with  long 
before  open  reduction  is  resorted  to. 

Inasmuch  as  the  astragalus  in  this  lesion  still  retains  its  connection 
with  tibia  and  fibula,  it  is  a  question  if  primary  excision  of  the  astragalus 
is  ever  called  for. 

Prognosis.— Once  reduced,  this  injury  gives  little  trouble  and  seems 
not  even  to  weaken  the  foot  materially.  The  period  of  disability  in 
some  cases  is  only  a  couple  of  weeks  or  so. 

The  following  is  apparently  the  only  instance  showing  any  possibility 
of  recurrence : 


b'ig.  Ilia. — Suhul raguloiil  luxation  aulnnril.     Grip  lor  rfducliDii:   (rnclioD  donnn-ird,  combined 
witta  Btlduclion  of  the  foot. 

F.  W.,  aged  thirty-seven;  acrobat;  of  alcoholic  habits  entered  the 
Boston  City  Hospital  October  31, 1890,  with  a  "partial"  luxation  of  the 
right  astragalus;  this  was  reduced  under  ether;  he  went  out  in  a  week. 
Two  days  later  he  came  back,  the  joint  was  again  dislocated;  this  time 
the  displacement  was  of  the  foot  outward;  reduced;  went  out  after  two 
days  against  advice. 

October  17,  1891,  reentered;  luxation  of  astragalus  forward;  re- 
duced; went  out  after  two  days. 

April  14,  1892,  reentered  with  luxation  of  foot  inward  beneath  the 
astragalus;  reduced;  went  out  after  two  days;  the  same  night  back 
again  with  the  dislocation  reproduced  as  result  of  a  fall.  This  was 
reduced;  he  left  and  did  not  reappear. 

In  one  of  the  rare  cases  of  this  sort  in  children  is  one  recorded  of  a 
lad  of  five  years  in  whom  some  slight  permanent  projection  of  the  head 
of  the  bone  resulted  after  successful  reduction. 

Ordinarily,  however,  these  cases  do  perfectly  well. 

As  to  the  results  of  this  lesion,  if  unrecognized  and  unreduced,  there 
seem  to  be  no  data.  Obviously,  there  must  be  marked  permanent  varus 
(or  valgus)  deformity  and  much  loss  of  function. 
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LUXATION  AT  THE  HEDIOTARSAL  JOINT  (DISPLACEMENT  OF   SCA- 
PHOID AWAY  FROM  THE  ASTRAGALUS.  OF  THE  CUBOID 
FKOH  ITS  ARTICULAnON  WITH  THE  OS  CALOS). 

This  lesion  occurs  from  forces  apparently  Hke  those  that  produce 
subastragaloid  displacement.     The  two  lesions  are  about  equally  un- 
common.    The  lesion  under  consideration  is  usually  a  displacement  of 
the  scaphoid  inward  and  necessarily 
downward,  or  upward. 

Associated  with  this  is  a  luxation, 
or  a  subluxation,  of  the  cuboid  inward 
and  up  (or  down)  from  its  articulation 
with  the  OS  calcis.  There  is  marked 
adduction  of  the  front  part  of  the 
foot.     In  all  the  few  cases  I  have  seen  , 

the  displacement  has  been  uniformly 


Fig.    1 1 17.,— Compliioled,  fraclure    lunHion    a 
barkn'iird.     rriuhinc  of  os   ckIcIb   nnil    utni«Klue 


inward,  in  the  varus  position;  the  reverse  deformity  is  said  to  be  rarer, 
but  does  occur. 

The  clinical  picture  is  exactly  similar  to  that  of  subastn^aloid 
luxation  in  all  respects  except  for  the  lack  of  inclination  of  the  os  calcis 
inward,  a  point  not  always  easy  to  determine.  The  cuboid  is  separated 
from  the  os  calcis  and  subluxated  or  luxated  inward,  but  in  the  cases  seen 
by  the  writer  it  has  not,  curiously  enough,  been  possible  to  feel  any 
definite  prominence  at  the  anterior  end  of  the  os  calcis.     This  means 
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(and  the  x-ray  confirms  it)  that  the  luxation  at  the  outer  side  of  the 
foot  is  incomplete. 

Diagnosis  .^Adduction  (or  sharp  abduction)  of  the  whole  front  of 
the  foot. 


Ie.  HIS.— Mediourwl  luiation.  one  year  ofier  areuleal.  Adult  woman.  Walks  almoat 
utiimp,  but  unwrlain  and  apt  to  tall.  Turioualy  enough,  (he  heel  In  thia  case  is  aomewhat 
ed.  giving  a  pirlure  here  veiy  similar  to  that  o(  aubssi  racsluid  luislion  (campKre  Fig.  1I0S). 


Normal  relation  of  the  os  calcis  to  the  malleoli. 


inversion  of  llie  whole  righl  fiiol.     There  hub  aingulnriy  lillle  dEfi>rmity  in  this  case. 

Normal  motion  in  ankle  flexion  and  extension,  with  loss  of  lateral 
motion  and  of  rotation. 
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Fig.  1120.— Mediotaraal  luxation  in  Fir.    1121.— .Yrs,v    of    samt    catfr-mrdiiAaTtol 

boy.  IhiM  y»n    after  the  acciilenl.       laxalion;     1.     ScKphaid^     1.    osIrBcslus    (bead);    3. 
ilk^  Kith  much  limp.  latraRBlus    Ibodv);   4,  os  calcis:   9.  front  end  of  os 


¥\g.  Il:i2.— X-fft).  side  vien  of  lame  f8«,     1,1'.  1',  1'"  give  outline  of  displateil  scaphoid;  2 


vievi  of  aamecsK.     1,1'.  1'.  1'"  give  outline  of  displaceil  scaphoid;  2  is 
the  h«B<l  of  the  uiracalut. 
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Obvious  prominence  of  the  head  of  the  astragalus  to  the  outer  side. 

Shortening  of  the  foot,  present  in  none  o/  the  other  lesions  so  far 
described.     (See  Fig.  1116.) 

Varus  deformity  of  the  whole  foot,  seen  from  below,  less  marked 
than  in  any  of  the  previous  forms  (Figs.  1118  and  1119), 

Treatment. — Reduction  in  the  fresh  case  Is  simpler  than  with  the 
other  forms  of  tarsal  luxation.  The  front  part  of  the  foot  is  firmly 
grasped  with  both  hands  (see  Fig.  1 123)  while  the  assistant  steadies  the 
ankle,  with  a  thumb  on  the  astragalus.  Traction  down  and  inward, 
with  some  plantar  flexion,  is  then  made  on  the  front  of  the  foot,  and  then 
it  is  swung  out  and  upward,  attention  being  paid  to  lifting  the  scaphoid 


R<!.  1124— End-resul 
the  case  shown  in  Fig. 
the  aatra^lua  was  parlj 


into  its  place  on  the  astragalus— the  cuboid  takes  care  of  itself.  The 
foot  is  ready  for  some  weight  within  three  or  four  weeks.  With  reversed 
displacement  reverse  the  manoeuver. 

Results. — Inasmuch  as  none  of  the  strong  ligaments  of  the  foot  are 
usually  torn  in  this  luxation,  it  involves  no  weakening  of  the  arch. 

With  early  reduction  the  foot  is  substantially  undamaged  and  is 
soon  fit  to  use.  In  the  old  unrecognized  unreduced  cases  the  foot  can 
be  used,  but  is  distinctly  a  clubfoot  in  shape  and  use,  carrying  the  weight 
on  the  outer  side  of  the  sole,  and  having  very  iittle  useful  motion  of  any 
part. 

Late  Reduction  by  Operation. — The  writer  recently  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  observe  the  result  in  an  old  unrecognized  dislocation  of  this 
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sort  of  a  year's  duration  in  a  womaii  of  forty-two  j'ears.  There  was 
marked  inversion  of  the  foot,  with  entire  inability  to  evert,  but  the  foot 
was  perfectly  capable  of  bearing  weight  and  was  painless,  giving,  how- 
ever, much  clumsiness  in  gait  and  a  good  deal  of  uncertainty,  because 
of  the  liability  of  the  foot  to  tip  over  when  walking  on  an  uneven  surface. 
Operation  by  open  incision  was  resorted  to,  and  reduction  effected  with- 
out great  difficulty.  The  results  of  this  operation  were  excellent  with 
the  sole  of  the  foot  no  longer  turned  inward,  and  with  lateral  motions 
possible  to  about  half  the  normal  range.     (See  Fig.  1118.) 

In  inveterate  cases  this  form  of  luxation  gives  a  chance  of  marked 
shortening  of  ligaments  and  tendons.  I  have  operated  on  one  such  case 
of  a  duration  of  three  years  in  a  boy  of  twelve  years,  and  found  this  the 


Fi([.  1126. — Ajiparent  i 


principal  difficulty,  calling  for  a  good  deal  of  cutting  of  ligaments  and 
for  some  sacrifice  of  bone  from  the  astragalus.  Reduction  was  accom- 
plished, and  the  end-result  was  very  satisfactory,  with  moderate  motion 
preserved.     (See  Figs.  1120  and  1124.) 

Subluxation. — The  writer  has  seen  one  case  in  which  there  was  a 
subbixation  in  this  joint  {rotatory  up  and  in,  with  the  cuboid  in  place), 
with  displacement  of  the  foot  inward,  shown  clinically  and  confirmed 
by  the  i-ray.  The  patient  left  the  hospital  to  return  in  a  couple  of  days 
for  reduction,  but  did  not  reappear  for  a  month.  During  this  period 
he  had  begun  to  walk,  and  the  displacement  had  partially  corrected 
itself.  Ho  did  not  recall  any  sudden  snapping  back.  Further  treatment 
was  declined.     Function  was  good  and  was  improving  (Fig.  1125). 
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CHAPTER  XXXII 
FRACTURE  OF  THE  OS  CALCIS 

This  is  by  far  the  commonest  injury  of  the  tarsus,  and  is,  at  least 
in  the  practice  of  the  lai^er  metropolitan  hospitals,  a  not  uncommon 
fracture.*  There  are  three  forms  of  this  fracture,  the  one  in  which  a 
part  of  the  bone  is  carried  away  by  strain  thrown  on  the  tendo  Achillis, 
a  form  in  which  the  bone  is  simply  crushed,  and  a  third  form,  the 
fracture  of  the  sustentaculum  tali. 

The  majority  of  these  cases,  in  fact  an  overwhelming  majority, 
belong  to  the  second  class — the  class  in  which  there  is  a  more  or  less 
formless  comminution  of  the  bone  aa  a  whole;  this  is  usually  the  result 
of  a  fall  upon  the  feet  from  the  top  of  a  building,  from  a  ladder  or  from 
some  other  height. 

A  similar  form  of  fracture  may  rarely  occur  from  a  simple  slip  and 
twist  of  the  foot.  I  have  seen  one  case  in  which  there  seems  to  be  no 
doubt  that  the  fracture  was  produced  in  this  way. 

Lesions. — The  comminution  in  these  cases  has  certain  relatively 
constant  characters.  The  bone  is  broken  through  in  something  near  a 
vertical  plane,  just  in  front  of,  or  through,  the  posterior  articulation 
between  the  astragalus  and  calcis.  From  this  vertical  line  of  fracture 
there  is  apt  to  be  another  line,  running  backward  more  or  less  horizon- 
tally, but  not  completed  as  a  single  hne  of  fracture.  It  runs  off  into 
irre^lar  planes  of  fracture  at  the  back  end  of  the  bone,  planes  not  always 
shown  in  the  skiagraph.  The  outer  side  of  the  bone,  which  has  a  con- 
siderable cortical  layer,  seems  to  be  constantly  split  away  from  the  rest 
of  the  bone  as  a  sort  of  plate  {Fig.  1127). 

As  might  be  expected  from  the  violence  which  produces  the  fracture, 
what  is  left  of  the  back  end  of  the  bone  is  pushed — one  cannot  say 
displaced,  in  any  exact  sense — upward  and  not  infrequently  more  or 
leas  outward  as  well.  (See  Fig.  1128.)  Sometimes  there  is  a  distinct 
tilting  downward  of  the  forward  end  of  the  posterior  fragment.  There 
is  apt  to  be  some  diminution  of  Ike  total  depth  of  the  bone,  especially  at 
its  forward  end.  The  irregularity  of  the  comminution  in  these  cases 
maybe  judged  from  the  fragments  pictured  in  Figs.  1128  to  1148.  Fig. 
1127  was  a  case  primarily  diiTering  in  no  way  from  those  we  usually  see, 
in  which  the  specimen  was  obtained  after  amputation,  the  amputation 

•  For  additional  data  the  reader  is  referred  lo  Fracturea  of  the  Os  Calcis,  F.  J. 
Cotton,  and  Louia  T.  Wilson,  Boston  Med.  and  Burg.  Jour.,  October  29,  1908,  vrf, 
clix.  No.  18,  pp.  559-5ti5. 
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being  rendered  necessary  by  sepsis  introduced  through  a  slough.  It 
will  here  be  seen  that  it  is  useless  to  speak  of  typical  fracture  lines  in 
such  cases. 

It  is,  however,  true  that  the  general  situation  of  the  fractures  ap- 
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proximates  that  given  above,  as  is  illustrated  in  the  x-rays  given  here- 
with. Only  very,  very  rarely  do  we  find  approximately  transverse 
fractures  across  the  neck  of  the  bone,  behind  the  joint  surface.  (Fig. 
1156  was  a  case  of  this  sort.) 
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Even  more  rarely  do  we  find  fracture  by  avubion.     (See  Fig.  1153.) 
In  one  case  was  observed  a  loosening  without  displacement  of  the 

epiphysis  of  the  os  calcis  from  a  fall  on  the  foot.'     (See  Fig.  1154,  for 

the  relations  of  the  epiphysis.) 

Symptoms. — As  a  rule,  the  patient,  after  receipt  of  this  injury, 

is  unable  to  walk  at  all.     He  naturally  cannot  walk  on  his  heel,  and. 


Fig.  1128.— SkmhM  tromi-ny* 
lack  of  type.    The  upper  fig 

owing  to  the  strain  put  on  the  bone  by  the  tendo  Achillls  in  such  attempt, 
he  cannot  walk  even  on  the  ball  of  the  foot.  I  have  seen  one  patient 
who  could  walk,  but  this  was  a  case  of  comparatively  very  little  displace- 
ment with  solid  impaction. 

Swelling  in  these  cases  is  usually  prompt,  but  not  extreme.     Pain 
is  constant,  but  not  especially  severe. 


vCS) 


Fig.  1129.— Rocklin  (R.).  Fin.  lIllO.-Rucklin  <L.). 


-^■^5!^y- 


Diagnosis. — Curiously  enough,  no  symptoms  are  ordinarily  given 
in  the  books  by  which  we  may  recognize  this  fracture,  excepting  crepitus 
and  broadening  of  the  hecl.t  There  is,  in  fad,  no  difliculty  about  the 
diagnosis,  and  ordinarily  it  can  be  made  in  entire  independence  of  the 
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ski^raph.  The  swelling  and  thickening  lie  entirely  behind  the  medio- 
tarsal  joint.  There  is  thickening  both  to  the  inner  and  outer  side  of 
the  foot.     The  malleoli  ar^  in  their  normal  position  and  relation,  and 

^-.y     (^?   r^r 


'Md 


.y;  ,■-1 


^-X.)    (s^     i:t^7 


I'lK.  1145. 


there  is  little,  if  any,  interference  with  flexion  and  extension  in  the 
ankle-joint  proper.  There  is  in  many  cases  limitation,  o^ien  absolute, 
of  the  lateral  motions  of  the  foot.     In  the  presence  of  a  swelling  (almost 
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always  at  hand)  it  is  hard  to  say  whether  upward  displacement  or 
outward  displacement  of  the  heel  is  present  unless  it  is  extreme. 
There  is  commonly  the  appearance  of  a  shortening  of  the  backward 
projection  of  the  heel,  but  this  is  deceptive;   such  shortening  may  be 


present  (Fig.  1 149) :  there  is  usually  little  or  no  shortening  of  the  foot 
as  a  whole  to  be  made  out  by  measuring  or  shown  by  the  x-ray.  On 
palpation  we  find  more  or  less  thickening  below  and  behind  the  internal 


malleolus,  and  below  the  external  malleolus  there  is  always  a  considerable 
thickening,  giving  commonly  an  entire  loss  of  the  projection  usually 
shown  by  the  external  malleolus  itself. 

On  closer  examination  we  find  that  this  thickening  below  the  mal- 
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obtained  by  simply  putting  them  up  in   plaster  until  union   takes 
place. 

This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  this  should  be,  as  it  has  usually 


been,  the  routine  treatment.     A  consideration  of  the  results  of  routine 
treatment,  to  be  cited  later,  leaves  no  doubt  that  in  most  of  these  cases 


Fi^,  IIM,— Dili  esse;  [ruciure  ofright  o! 
re.     Nale  broadc 

we  should  try  for  an  improvement  of  position,  more  particularly  as  there 
seems  to  be  no  possibility  of  making  things  any  worse. 
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Within  the  past  four  years  my  own  rule  has  been  that  cases 
that  showed  an  obvious  deformity  or  loss  of  motion— cases  in  which 
the  skiagraph  showed  more  than  perhaps  a  quarter  of  an  inch  displace- 
ment— cases  in  which  the  x-ray  showed  spurs  likely  to  make  trouble  by 
pressure  in  the  sole  or  elsewhere  (Fig.  1164),  and  cases  in  which  the 
projection  lieneath  the  external  malleolus  was  really  considerable, 
should  all  have  an  attempt  made  to  improve  the  position  under  ether. 
The  method  of  going  about  to  obtain  such  im- 

„      -. ,  provement  is  as  follows: 

i    *,    ':  The  patient  is  fully  anesthetized,   the  foot   is 

rK?^;\ — ''  brought  into  plantar  flexion  so  as  to  relax  the  tendo 

I'm  11.W— skeifh  Achillis,  and  the  oscalcis  is  grasped  firmly  just  in 
'""  'H»  Vl""  "ir"  f''*'"*  **'  *'^*  tendo  AchilHs,  and  an  attempt  is  made 
?i'°™catri«  ftMienrii:  to  drag  it  downward.  If  this  fails,  as  it  usually 
WKuia"   "  '  dt>es,  on    account  of   the  difficulty  of  securing  a 

sufficient  grip,  we  attempt  to  break  up  the  im- 
paction by  a  lateral  rocking  movement  and  then  bring  the  bone  down- 
ward after  the  fragments  are  loosened.  If  this  does  not  work,  there  is 
one  method,  which  sounds  very  radical,  but  is  really  perfectly  safe  and 
simple,*  by  which  we  may  attain  the  desired  result.  After  disinfection, 
we  make  a  small  hole  in  the  skin  just  in  front  of  the  tendo  Achillis,  on 


both  outer  and  inner  sides,  and  then  thrust  a  steel  spindle  (most  con- 
veniently a  sound  of  about  22  caliber,  French)  through  from  side  to  side 
in  front  of  the  tendo  Achillis  (Fig.  1162).  With  this  grip  there  is  no 
difficulty  in  bringing  the  bone  down  where  we  want  it,  at  any  time 
within  a  week  or  so  of  the  injury. 

•  Cotton  ftn<l  Wilson:  Boston  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour.,  October  29,  1908. 
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When  the  position  has  been  corrected,  there  is  httle  tendency  to 
redisplaeement  unless  the  ankle  is  dorsally  flexed. 

We  next  test  the  lateral  motion  and  make  sure  that  pronation  and 


Bupination  (lateral  rotation  of  the  foot)  can  be  fully  carried  out.  If 
necessarj',  we  force  these  motions  to  their  limit  before  l>eing  satisfied 
with  the  condition  of  things. 


After  this  is  done  we  have  two  things  to  attend  to:  first,  a  reduction 
of  the  prominence  of  the  bone  under  the  external   malleolus,  and, 
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second,  the  best  passible  securing  of  impaction  of  the  various  fragments. 
Both  these  objects  are  secured  by  strong  lateral  pressure  simultaneously 
exerted  on  Iwth  sides  of  the  bone.  The  fragments  are  so  much  splintered 
that  in  this  way  I  have  often  found  it  easy  to  secure  a  pretty  satisfactory 
impaction  with  no  other  force  than  the  hands,  and  have,  at  the  same 
time,  reduced  the  prominence  of  the  outer  surface  of  the  lione  almost  to 
the  normal  plane.  More  often  it  is  necessary  to  lay  the  foot  on  its 
inner  side,  on  a'  firm  sand-bag  (Fig.  1163),  and  reimpact  the  fragments 
with  a  heavy  mallet,  using  a  folded  felt  pad  to  protect  the  skin  and  to 
make  sure  against  striking  the  external  malleolus. 

When  the  reduction  has  been  accomplished,  the  foot  is  put  up  in 
plaster  in  slight  plantar  flcjcion  with  a  "saddle"  pad  of  felt  about  the 
top  of  the  heel,  and  a  sheet  of  felt  across  the  dorsum  of  the  foot.     As 


11,— j-™y  from  sound  too 
>'n  id  Fi«.  1160;  escDti^ 


the  plaster  sets,  traction  downward  is  made  on  the  heel,  while  the  por- 
tion of  the  foot  is  secured  by  pressing  down  on  the  dorsum  and  molding 
the  plaster  upward  to  fit  the  arch  of  the  foot. 

Curiously  enough,  cases  so  treated  never  show  any  considerable 
painful  reaction,  and  rarely  even  any  increase  in  swelling. 

The  only  danger  is  that  of  making  the  fracture  compound,  and  that 
is  a  theoretic  possibility:  it  has  never  happened  yet. 

The  improvement  in  position  is  very  satisfactory  indeed. 

Union  in  these  cases  is  very  prompt.  After  a  week  the  fragments 
are  immovable,  and  after  three  weeks  there  seems  to  be  no  giving,  even 
under  weight.  I  have,  however,  felt  that  at  least  a  month  should  be 
allowed  before  putting  weight  upon  the  foot,  and  an  even  longer  time  if 
both  heels  have  been  broken. 

Not  later  than  ten  days  from  the  time  of  the  reduction  the  plaster 
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should  be  cut  and  active  motion  of  the  foot  allowed  and  encouraged  for 
certain  periods  in  the  day,  the  cut  plaster  being  reapplied  in  the  intervals- 

As  to  the  time  after  the  accident  best  suited  to  the  reduction,  there 
need  be  no  rules,  because  the  hemorrhage  and  the  primary  reaction  in 
these  fractures  are  comparatively  slight,  and  the  reaction  after  reduction 
is  almost  nothing.  Even  if  we  use  the  spindle  in 
front  of  the  Achilles  tendon,  to  aid  reduction,  the 
fracture  is  not  thereby  made  compound,  and  we 
run  no  additional  risk. 

Treatment  of  Fracture  of  die  Avulsion  Type  or 
of  Transverse  Fracture. — Here  the  deformity  is  one 
of  upward  displacement  only,  maintained  by  the 
pull  of  the  heel-cord.  Therefore  treatment  must 
be  in  plantar  flexion  or  by  tenotomy  of  the  ten- 
don,* Simple  replacement  and  holding  with  pads 
has  been  tried:  open  operation  is  the  alternative. 

Tenotomy  and  fixation  by  a  temporary  nailing  seems  to  be  the  ra- 
tional combination. 

Results  in  any  case  seem  to  be  good. 


Compound  Fractures  of  the  Os  Calcis.— These  are,  fortunately,  rare, 
but  occur  as — (a)  onlinary  compound  fractures  from  the  accident; 

*  Tcnotomj^  of  the  t«ndo  Achillia  is  a  matter  of  no  risk  or  disadvantage.  If  the 
tendon  ia  nut  within  an  inch  of  ita  insertion,  there  is  no  tendency  to  p-eat  retraction 
(there  is  no  tendon-sheath),  and  in  three  weeks'  time  we  have  a  fairly  strong  new 
tendon. 
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(b)  as  secondarily  open  fractures  exposed  by  sloughing  of  the  skin. 
Owing  to  the  comminution,  the  prognosis  of  either  type  is  bad. 

I  have  seen  two  of  type  a,  with  one  amputation  and  one  ease  ap- 
parently healing  well  when  seen,  and  two  of  type  b,  of  which  one  came 
to  amputation  for  active  sepsis  and  one  lost  most  of  the  calcis  by  necro- 
sis, but  after  many  months  got  a  foot  on  which  he  walks  after  a 
fashion,  with  fair  reproduction  of  bone  by  the  periosteum. 

Results.— The  results  of  these  fractures  when  treated  by  ordinary 
conservative  methods  are  often  very  unsatisfactory.  I  have  taken 
pains  to  look  up  a  good  many  of  these  cases.  Some,  perhaps  a  half, 
have  serviceable  though  not  normal  feet,  but  a  surprising  proportion 
are  more  or  less  crippled,  and  the  disability  is  not  one  that  will  improve 
with  time.     The  caases  of  disability  are: 

(a)  IjOss  of  arch  of  the  foot,  resulting  in  pressure  on  the  structures 
of  the  sole. 


{b)  Loss  of  the  arch  with  projection  of  fragments  into  the  sole  (Figs. 
11G4  and  1165),  giving  unbearable  tenderness  of  the  heel. 

(c)  Outward  ileviation  of  the  heel,  with  secondary  sialic  flat-foot 
(Fig.  1167). 

((/)  Simple  Bat-foot  from  weakness  of  ligament,  etc. 

(<■)  Pain  from  pressure  of  the  external  malleolus  against  the  thick- 
ened outer  side  of  the  os  calcis  {P"ig.  1169).  This  corresponds  exactly 
with  the  similar  pain  from  pressure  associated  with  exaggerated  flat- 
foot,  where  the  external  malleolus  touches  the  os  calcis. 

(/)  Loss  of  motion  of  the  foot  in  pronation  and  'supination,  due  to 
damage  in  or  near  the  posterior  joint  between  astragalus  and  os  calcis. 

These  causes  of  disability  may  naturally  be  variously  combined  In 
the  single  case. 

The  projection  of  fragments  into  the  sole  of  the  foot  may  be  dealt 
with  by  operation,  with  removal  of  such  fragments.  Pressure  on  the 
structures  of  the  sole,  due  to  simple  loss  of  the  arch,  cannot  be  remedied 
in  this  way,  but  mav  be  alleviated  by  wearing  in  the  shoe  a  thick  pad 
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of  felt  under  the  keel  itself  (Fig,  1166).  Outward  deviation  of  the  heel 
with  the  fiat-foot  resulting  cannot  be  relieved  in  most  cases  by  the  use 
of  any  plate  or  support.  AH  that  can  be  done  is  to  resort  to  Gleich's 
operation  (devised  for  flat-foot),  which  consists  in  cutting  across  the 
OS  calcis  at  its  neck,  and  shifting  the  posterior 
portion  down  and  inward.  (See  Fig.  1168.) 
This  I  have  done  in  one  case,  with  consider- 
able improvement,  but  it  is  an  undesirably 
extensive  operation. 

Pain  from  pressure  of  the  external  mal- 
leolus may  be  relieved  by  chiseling  out  the 
major  portion  of  the  bony  projection  which 
is  in  the  way  (Fig.  1169).  There  is  little 
tendency,  it  seems,  to  reformation  of  this 
bone.  This  operation  also  I  have  done  but 
twice,  and  am  not  ready  to  generalize,  though 
the  result  in  these  cases  was  good. 

Loss  of  motion  in  the  foot  may  be  some- 
what improved  by  forcible   correction  under     

ether,   but   inasmuch  as  it  is  partly  due  to 

limitation  from  fracture  into  the  joint,  partly  to  shortening  of  muscles 
and  tendons,  the  improvement  to  be  gained  is  limited  if  this  measure 
is  postponed  until  after  the  fracture  is  united. 

It  will  be  seen,  from  what  has  been  stated,  that  this  fracture  is  one 


"in  pa^'relEvlbCto  b 
b\  .  thereby  ratieving  ihe 
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which,  in  my  belief,  has  been  somewhat  neglected,  and  in  which  it  is 
possible,  by  careful  treatment  based  on  study  of  the  individual  case,  to 
obtain  much  better  results  than  the  very  unsatisfactory  ones  which  now 
so  frequently  result  from  this  injury. 

For  the  sake  of  completeDesa  it  may  be  well  to  note  that  Ekehom  (Nord.  Med. 
Ark,,  Stockholm,  1904,  iv.  Aid.  I,  No.  15)  reported  an  "isolated  luxation  of  the 
calcaneum."     This  article  1  have  not  been  able  to  obtain. 
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OTHER  TARSAL  LESIONS 
LUXAnON  OF  THE  CUBOID  BONE 
Isolated  luxation  of  the  cuboid  is  recorded.    The  luxation  may  he 
up,  down,  or  outward.     Partial  luxations  of  the  cuboid  on  the  os  calcis 
without  other  injury  are  on  record  (Bahr).     More  usually  such  sub- 
luxation is  only  part  of  a  mediotarsal  displacement,  a  displacement  in 
this  case  rotatory,  for  the  cuboid  is  here  the  axis,  so  to  speak,  of  a 
twisting  luxation.     (See  Fig.  1121.) 

Except  where  the  luxation  is  part  of  the  mediotarsal  lesion  and  is 

reduced  with  it,  our  obvious  means  of  reduction  will  be  by  traction  and 

adduction  of  the  front  part  of  the  foot,  combined  with  appropriate 

direct  pressure.     If  this  measure,  with  rockings  and  rotations,  fails, 

our  recourse  must  be  open  reduction, 

and,  failing  in  that,  resection  of  the 

cuboid. 

I  Nothing  especial  is  to  be  said  about 

i  later  treatment,  or,  so  far  as  the  data 

go,  about  results. 

FRACTURE  OF  THE  CUBOID 

This  results  apparently  only  from 

[  crushing  injuries;  it  is,  therefore,  Mkely 

to    be   a   comminuted   fracture,   and 

^"'  criishin/"i!i'i"»  .fLiIiaMmiHi"'  '''      ""^y  ^^  compound.     There  is  not  apt 

to  be  any  great  displacement  unless 

there  are  luxations  or  fractures  of  other  bones  of  the  tarsus  associatetl 

with  this  fracture. 

Diagnosis  is  made  by  signs  of  localiaed  injury,  by  crepitus  (crepitus 
here  and  in  other  tarsal  injuries  is  often  enough  not  obtainable  where 
we  might  reasonably  expect  it),  and,  most  definitely,  by  the  skiagraph. 
Treatment. — Save  for  general  restoration  of  the  outlines  of  the  foot 
we  can  do  nothing  to  improve  position.  The  foot  may  best  be  put  up 
in  a  piaster-of-Paris  dressing  reaching  from  the  ball  of  the  foot  to  just 
below  the  knee.  Con.solidation  is  prompt.  Unless  Eissociated  injuries 
of  soft  parts,  etc.,  are  severe,  passive  motion  may  be  allowed  at  three 
weeks;  weight-bearing  may  be  begun  to  some  degree  at  four  or  five 
weeks  after  the  injurj-. 

622 
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Prognosis.^So  far  as  we  have  any  -data,  no  especial  disability  at- 
taches to  this  lesion.  Naturally,  some  lameness  persists  for  a  time  and 
there  is  some  tendency  to  pronation  of  the  foot,  to  be  guarded  against 
as  in  all  injuries  in  this  region. 

LUXATION  OF  THE  CUNEIFORHS 
Luxations  of  the  cuneiform  bones  as  a  group,  or  singly,  upward  or 
downward,  with  or  without  displacement  of  the  corresponding  metatar- 


Fls.  1171.— DialocBliun  uunanJ  and  liackvanl  of  the  cuneirormt  on  the  ncuphoid  (reduceil  by  Dr. 
A.  Fruser.  House  Surgeon,  City  Hospital,  Boston). 

Ba!  or  metatarsals,  do  occasionally  occur.  The  causes  are  not  clear. 
The  trauma  usuaJly  seems  disproportionately  slight.  Diagnosis  de- 
pends on  direct  examination. 

Reduction  is  by  traction  and  pressure.     Reduction  of  a  bone  dis- 


■2.-^lld  fi 


located  singly  obviously  presents  the  greatest  difficulty;  reduction  may, 
indeed,  be  impracticable;  if  so,  and  if  the  displaced  bone  is  prominent, 
it  may  be  well  to  excise  it.  Apparently  the  loss  of  oven  the  first  cunei- 
form is  not  a  very  serious  matter. 
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After-treatment. — Fixation  for  three  weeks  to  six  weeks,  according 
to  tiie  severity  of  injurj'. 

Prognosis,— (iood — with  the  usual  reservation  as  to  necessary  pre- 
cautions in  regard  to  pronation  that  apply  to  all  tarsal  injuries.  Prog- 
nosis must  take  lai^e  account  of  associated  injuries. 

FRACTURE  OF  CUNEIFORH  BONES 
These  fractures  are  rare ;  they  occur  as  a  result  of  comphcated  smash- 
ing injury  of  the  foot. 

Diagnosis. — Inferentially  made  on  the  basis  of  disturbed  relation  of 
landmark.s;  ilefinite  diagnosis  impossible  save  by  a:-ray. 

Treatment. — Restoration  of  the  general  contour  of  the  foot — 
restoration  (as  nearly  as  may  be)  of  the  relations  between  landmarks; 
there  are  no  definite  schemes  of  manipulation. 

Pr(^;nosis. — The  prognosis  is  es- 
sentially that  pertaining,  in  general, 
to  crushing  injuries  of  the  foot,  pro- 
vided a  reasonably  accurate  read- 
justment has  been  made. 


Other  fractures  of  the  tarsus  may 
occur  (usually  from  direct  smashing), 
but  are  so  rare  and  so  obscure  that  we 
have  no  accurate  knowledge  of  them 
save  as  operation  or  the  skiagraph 
FiK.  117a.— Frartureof  the  upjwrpor-     fumish  US  information.     Ordinarily, 
liiTf^mn""*"''''  "'"'  """"""""""  "'     the  lesions  are  multiple.     Such  frac- 
tures are  not  rarely  compound. 
Fortunately,  the  displacement  is  apt  to  be  slight,  and  the  treatment 
called  for  is  only  routine  fixation,  with  mobilization  not  too  long  delayed. 
Substantially  the  presence  of  fracture  or  its  absence  does  not  ob- 
viously affect  treatment  or  prognosis  in  the  crushing  injuries  of  the  foot 
in  which  such  fractures  occur.     Failure  to  recover  complete  function 
is  not  uncommon  and  occurs  at  times  even  when  no  skeletal  damage 
can  be  made  out:  the  crushing  of  soft  parts  seems  the  important  factor. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV 

HETATARSALS 

DISL(X:AnON 

The  metatarsals,  as  a  whole  row,  may  not  uncommonly  be  dislocated 

upward  on  cuneiforms  and  cuboid.     Dislocation  in  other  directions  is 

rare.     The  lesion  commonly  occurs  from  apparently  slight  trauma — a 

misstep  in  stepping  on  a  curbing,  a  slight  unexpected  fall  on  the  ball  of 

the  foot,  entanglement  of  the  foot  in  a  stirrup,  etc.     It  may,  of  course, 

result  from  severer  trauma,  in  twists  of  the  foot  caught  in  machinery,  etc. 

Diagnosis  presents  the  only  difficulty. 

The  foot  is  naturally  swollen,  and  the  deformity  produced  is  unbe- 
lievably slight. 

Accurate   examination   of   landmarks   should   give   the   diagnosis. 


Sketch  from  cue  uf  ih«  aulhor'a. 

There  is  some  shortening  of  the  foot,  measured  from  tips  of  toes  to  con- 
vexity of  heel — this  will  rarely  be  over  3^  to  M  inch. 

Pressure  on  the  metatarsals  in  the  "  ball "  of  the  foot  (see  Fig.  1188) 
in  these  cases,  as  in  fractures,  gives  tenderness,  but  this  does  not  help 
us  in  diagnosis  of  luxation  versus  fracture. 

Reduction  is  by  traction  exerted  in  the  direction  of  the  long  axis  of 
the  foot,  combined  with  a  rocking  motion  up  and  down,  and  direct 
pressure  on  the  projecting  bases  of  the  metatarsal  bones.  There  seem 
to  be  no  cases  of  failure  to  reduce  the  luxation  if  diagnosis  has  been  made. 

After-treatment  follows  general  lines. 

Prognosis. — If  the  luxation  has  been  reduced,  there  seems  to  be  on 
especial  disability  associated  with  this  lesion. 
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The  prognosis  is  good  despite  the  wide  tearing  of  ligameDts  neces- 
sarily associated. 

There  seems  to  be  no  more  tendency  to  flat-foot  than  with  other 


tarsal  injuries.  There  may  be  some  pain  on  plantaT  fiexion,  persisting  for 
some  time. 

Even  if  the  lesion  is  overlooked  and  unreduced  on  account  of  swelling, 


Kg.  1170.— Same  case  oa  Fig.  1175. 

the  spontaneous  restoration  of  function  seems  to  be  better  than  might 
be  expected,  though  there  is  some  deformity,  some  pronation,  and  an 
entire  inability  to  rise  on  the  toes  or  to  exert  a  proper  thrust  with  the 
front  foot  in  walking. 
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Fig.   1177.— DiHlocat ion  down  and  back  of  the  Hg.  1178.— Dialocot ion  of   i 

flret  three  melslvauls  from  Ihe  cuneiforms  (old  tin-       Bals  upward  on  cuneiform  (old  ci 
reduced  caat;   much  disabilily).  reiluced). 


Fig.  1I7S.— Siietch  of  complicated  luxalion  of  m 
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Kuin  Fig.  1170,  from 


D  Hga.  IITBhiuI  1180.  from  the  innetH<le. 
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METATARSALS — ISOLATED   LUXATION 


Fig.    I  l84.~DiverK>-Til    luiHlJon  ol  I 
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HETATARSALS-ISOLATED  LUXATIONS 
Any  one  or  any  Rroup  of  the  metatarsals  maj'  be  iuxatod  up  or  dovra. 
liiolated  luxation  oeeurs  oftenrst  with  the  first. 

Rceopiition  of  tlisplacement  must  be  made,  in  these  cases,  purely  on 
looahzatiun  of  swelling  and  tendemews,  on  recognition  of  the  Ixiny 
deformity  liy  touch,  and  by  pressure  on  the  ball  of  the  foot  (Fig.  1188). 
Reduction  is  by  traction  and  direct  prcjistire.  If  tills  fails,  we  have 
no  means  of  relief  save  recourse  to  incision  and  reduction  of  the  dis- 
placed bone. 

FRACTURE  OF  THE  METATARSALS 

Fracture  of  the  metatarsals,  save  for  the  fifth,  results  from  direct 

violence  only:   that  is,  from  a  weight  falling  or  pressing  on  the  foot — 

on  the  dorsum.     So  far  as  apiH>ars,  impaction  fractures  analogous  to 

those  of  the  metacarpus  <lo  not  occur.     Vie  may  have  fracture  anywhere 

in  the   shaft  of  the  metatarsals  from  the 

base  down.     Most  commonly  it  is  at  or 

about  the  middle.     Only  rarely  is  it  close 

to  either  end. 

In  one  case  (see  Fig.  1186)  have  I  seen 
separation  of  the  proximal  epiphysis  of  the 
first  metatarsal.* 

Very  commonly  more  than  one  meta- 
tarsal is  involved.! 

As  a  rule,  the  fracture  occurs  toward 

/[    )!   ^1    ^\ ^       the  middle  of  the  shaft. 

'^=^'^-'^^  I  '  Diagnosis. — Crushing   injuries   of    the 

foot  have  certain  peculiarities.  Irrespeclire 
of  bony  damage,  we  find  in  these  cases 
tijur  niptniHisaia  i.irawing'  from  j--  great  Swelling  promptly  following  the  acci- 
"^  '"""■  dent,  total  disabifity,  much  pain,  and  ten- 

derness. The  swelling  rapidly  becomes  so  tense  that  we  can  feel  noth- 
ing; the  whole  foot  is  so  sensitive  that  any  localized  tenderness  goes  for 
nothing. 

So  far  as  direct  examination  goes,  we  have  little  to  go  on.  Differ- 
ential diagnosis  as  to  which  l>one  is  involved  is  dependent  on  one  sign 
only,  namely,  the  presence  of  deep  tenderness  on  pressure  in  the  long 
axis  of  the  bone.  (See  Fig.  1 188.)  This  gives  us  some  indication.  Be- 
yond this  I  must  confess  that  I  have  usually  found  all  signs  useless. 


IS  to  point  strongly  to  fraoture  of  the  first  or  fifth  or  of  the  whole  n 


Pr?r?r? 
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Here,  more  than  in  almast  any  region  of  the  body,  we  are  dependent 
on  the  x-ray  for  detailed  diagnosis. 

Treatment.— With  the  diagnosis  once  made,  treatment  must  l)e 
directed  toward  the  liest  possiiile  reduction  and  fixation  of  the  fragments, 


but  with  particular  attention  to  two  factors — namely,  projection  on  the 
dorsum  and  projection  downward  Into  the  plantar  structures. 

Accurate  reposition  laterally  is  not  very  important,  but  if  there  is 


a  projection  of  either  fragment  upward,  boot  pressure  is  almost  certain 
to  make  trouble,  and  any  considerable  projection  downward  on  the  plan- 
tar side  is  almost  certain  to  cause  permanent  tenderness  of  a  serious 

sort. 
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Our  bpst  guide  here  is  the  x-ray.  Any  displacement  found  to  exist 
may  be,  and  should  be,  reduced  at  once  or  even  at  the  end  of  one  or 
two  weeks. 

In  general  we  may  say  that  upward  displacements  are  less  serious 
and   more  likely  to  be   recognized.     Consequently  our  attention  is 
directed  to  downward  displacement. 

In  default  of  exact  data  we  are  safe  in 
putting  up  such  a  case  in  plaster,  or,  still  better, 
in  a  plantar  splint  with  felt  padding  (Fig.  1189), 
in  such  fashion  that  the  arch  of  the  bone  is  not 
only  restored,  but  perhaps  slightly  exaggerated. 

After-treatment. — Metatarsal   bones   carry   a 
good  deal  of  strain  and,  except  in  cases  where 
the  first  metatarsal  is  not  involved,  fixation  and 
rest  is  in  order  for  not  less  than  five  weeks,  fol- 
!iiiiini:''rutnnhriihfli*'"     lowcd  by  massage,  passive  motion,  and  gradual 

ihe  »ilr,  (u  (howa   in  Ihe       ,,„„ 
lower  ukrlrh;    appUnl    u       "Se. 

K™"™'^.""!^"!!!!'^^:  Prognosis. — Properly   handled,    fractures    of 

the  metatarsals  leave  no  disability  of  consequence 
unless  there  has  been  much  damage  to  the  soft 
parts. 
of'ihe'VwJ'irbe'ioM  ««  Fractures  healed  with   upward  displacement 

"i raiBh" "ui"'''' ' '^     ''     ^*^  ^P'  *"  P^'^  *  good  deal  of  trouble  from  fric- 
tion of  shoes. 
A  loss  of  the  convexity  of  the  bone  gives  some  static  disturbance, 
and  is  apt,  according  to  its  degree,  and   according  to  the  bone  in- 
volved,* to  conduce  to  the  occurrence  of  flat-foot. 

Projection  of  either  fragment  into  the  sole  gives  pressure  either  on 
the  nerves  or  on  the  other  soft  parts,  and  is  apt  to  give  a  good  deal 


K.  pTpff  robly  of  felt . 
.n-h;  at  B.  to  Tntia- 


of  disturbance.     This  may  be  relievable  by  pads  that  distribute  the 
weight,  or  a  late  operation  may  be  called  for— a  removal  of  the  projecting 

spur. 

*  Anatoinically.  ai^cording  to  von  Meyer  and  others,  the  second  and  third 
metaciirpals  carrj'  the  strain  of  the  arch.  In  fact,  cUnically,  it  seems  to  be  the  first 
metacarpal  that  is  pecuharly  important  tor  the  preservation  ot  this  arch. 
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FKACrURE  OF  THE  FIFTH  METATARSAL 
This  bone  may,  of  course,  be  broken  by  smashing,  but  there  is  a 


Fig.  1 162— Luxation  hukwHrd  of  )>hsJsncH  uf  a 


1194.— Prfssure  tor  dumnoBU  of 
of    (he    Hflh    metntanal.      On 

\l  inuy  till  ve'r}'  ^^ht:  'fstneuw". 


U 


fracture  pecuHar  to  it — peculiar  in  both  cause  and  character, — namely, 
the  fracture  of  the  fifth  metatarsal  by  inversion. 

Apparently  never  recognized  previous  to  Jones'  description  in  1902,* 
•  Robert  Jonea,  Ann.  Surg.,  1902,  vol.  xxxv,  p,  697. 
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it  pociiis  none  tlir  Ipsw  to  be  relatively  common.     I  reported  cases  in 
1903,*  and  Rricknert  and  others  have  added  to  the  list. 

The  fracture  is  a  pure  inversion  fracture,  caused  by  treading  on  the 
outer  side  of  the  f<H)t.     Usually  such  turning  of  the  foot  is  due  to  a  slight 


miscalculation  of  the  ground  level  or  to  a  misstep.  In  one  of  my  cases 
the  patient,  a  woman,  slightly  turned  her  ankle  in  dancing.  The 
force  producing  the  injury  is  usually  slight. J     The  mechanism  is  ob- 


viously a  sharp  adduction  of  the  front  end  of  the  metatarsal  bone,  bring- 
ing a  cross-strain  to  bear  just  in  front  of  the  broad  basal  portion  of  the 

*  Cotton  and  Sylvester,  Boston  Med.  and  Surg,  Jour.,  1903,  exlii,  735;  and 
Cotton,  ibid.,  1906,  elv,  p.  229. 

t  Bricknpr,  American  Jour,  ot  Surg..  Oct.,  1906. 

X  TlicriiHoor  Fig.  1130  (Hoolihan)  showed  a  similar  lesion  complicating  a  medio- 
tarsal  luxalion,  due  to  similar  but  severer  force. 
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bone,  which  is  held  firmly  appressed  to  the  similarly  broad  base  of  the 
fourth  metatarsal  by  very  strong  ligaments.  Near  the  front  of  the  broad 
base  the  metatarsal  gives  way.  There  may  be  a  fissure  of  the  outer  side 
only,  or  a  clean  break  across.  The  site  varies  somewhat,  as  shown  by 
the  tracings  appended. 

The  pain  is  not  great,  and  the  immediate  disability  is  only  partial. 
All  the  cases  I  have  seen  have  been  assumed  to  be  a  sprain  of  the  ankle, 
and  the  patient  has  walked  more  or  less  after  the  injury.  Naturally 
the  foot  grows  worse  with  use. 

Diagnosis  is  dependent  on  localization  of  tenderness,  slight  local 
swelling,  tenderness  at  the  base  of  the  bone  on  inward  pressure  at  the 
disUil  end  (Fig.  1104),  and  confirmation  (not  absolutely  necessary)  by 
the  x-ray. 

Treatment  consists  in  the  application  of  an  arch-pad  of  felt  with 
firm  strapping  of  the  foot — there  is  no  deformity  to  reduce.  Absolute 
rest  for  seven  to  ten  days,  with  careful  use  thereafter  under  protection 
of  pads  and  strapping,  gives  good  results  *ith  no  unpleasant  sequelte. 
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CHAPTER  XXXV 
THE  PHALANGES 

LUXATION  OF  THE  TOES 

Luxation  of  the  toes  is  common  enough,  and  not  very  important  if 
recognized. 

Most  important  is  the  displacement  of  the  great  toe,  occurrii^ 
most  often  as  an  upward  displacement  of  the  distal  plialanx.  Fig.  1199 
shows  the  lesion  and  the  deformity;  here,  as  also  with  dislocation  of  the 


Tilt.  I  ISn.— Di.-location 
rvKoflht  nulhor'Bl.     Belo. 


proximal  phalanges  on  the  metatarsals,  the  deformity  is  less  than  we 
would  expect. 

Not  rarely  more  than  one  toe  is  dislocated;  at  times  the  whole  row 
of  five  toes  may  be  luxated  from  the  corresponding  metatarsals 
(Fig.  1192). 
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Displacement  may  be  of  the  distal  bone  up  or  down,  oftener  up; 
rarely  we  see  lateral  luxation  or  oftener  subluxation. 

Diagnosis  depends  on  the  obvious  disturbance  of  relations  as  com- 
pared with  tliose  of  the  sound  foot,  more  particularly  in  regard  to  short- 
ening, which  is  invariably  present  in  all  these  luxations.  The  lack  of 
crepitus,  the  difficulty  of  reduction,  the  lack  of  tendency  to  recur,  speak 
against  fracture. 

Reduction  is  by  traction,  with  a  rocking  motion  and  with  direct 
pressure.  In  backward  luxations  hyperextension  with  downward  push 
may  be  called  for.  There  are  no  especial  obstacles  met  with  in  luxation 
of  the  toes  like  those  opposing  reduction  of  luxations  in  the  hand. 

Prognosis  is  good  if  displacements  are  reduced. 


FRACTURE  OF  THE  TOES 

Fracture  of  the  toes  is  common  enough,  and  results  usually  from 
direct  violence.  The  only  trauma  that  we  may  classify  as  indirect  vio- 
lence is  that  in  which  the  toe  is  struck  on  the  end  or  spread  away  from 
its  fellow.  Such  injuries  occur  to  the  bare  foot  only,  usually  from 
"stubbing"  the  toes  against  a  chair  or  bed  in  a  dark  room  at  night. 
Either  fracture  or  luxation  may  result. 

The  common  fracture  is  from  crushing. 

Any  phalanx  may  be  broken.  Swelling  is  prompt,  and  the  signs  of 
crushing  are  apt  to  mask  the  fracture.  Even  with  crushing,  comminuted 
fracture  is  the  exception. 

If  the  great  toe  is  involved,  we  not  rarely  have  compound  fracture — 
compound  on  the  dorsum. 

Compound  fracture  of  other  toes  is  unusual. 
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Diagnosis  is  by  abnormal  mobility  and  crepitus. 

Treatment. — Immobilization  is  all  that  is  needed  save  in  compound 
cases. 

Ordinarily,  there  is  no  tendency  to  displacement — a  plantar  splint 
is  enough. 

Results. — No  serious  result  is  to  be  apprehended.  The  usual 
trouble  is  tenderness  and  inability  to  wear  a  shoe,  even  for  some  time 
after  union  is  firm,  on  account  of  thickening  and  soreness. 

Etjd-resuUa  are  uniformly  good,  even  if  there  is  some  deformity. 
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Abduction  in  hip  fi'acture,  465  and  Fig. 

796,  p,  466 
Acetabulum,  fracture  of,  408 
fracture  with  penetration,  411 
through,  409 
Acromion,  epiphysis,  147 
fracture,  147 
"spur"  of,  152 
Acute  flexion,  dangers  of,  Figa.  393-395, 
p.  281 
in  elbow  fracture,  p.  25S,  261  and 

Figs.  324,  325,  326,  327 
in  separation  of  the  epipliysis  at  the 
knee,  604 
AdhesiouB  as  cause  of  stiff  joints,  345 
Adhesive  planter,  iit  treatment  of  Coltes' 
fracture,  354 
strapping   in    ankle   injury,  556   and 
Fig.  1047.  p.  574 
Age  as  a  cause  of  fracture,  24 
Allis  on  hip  luxatitm,  436 
Allis'a    rcdnclion   of    anterior    luxation 
at  the  hip,  443 
for  posterior  luxation  at  the  hip,  43S 
Anatomic  neck,  fracture  of,  with  shoul- 
der luxation,  178 
of  humerus,  fracture  of,  193 
Anatomy  of  epiphysee  of  the  hand,  380 
Ankle,  compound  fracture,  675 
luxation,  543 
diastasis  of  tibia  and  fibula,  544 
fibula  luxation,  543 
fracture  of  both  bones,  563 
diagnosis,  665 
treatment,  566 
complications,  575 
fracture-luxation,  540 
fractures,  operative  treatment,  586 

results  of,  677  i 

"inversion  Pott's"  fracture,  560 


Ankle,  landmarks,  536 
luxation,  538 

backward  with  fracture,  566 
reductions,  542 
Pott's  fracture,  545 

with  posterior  fragment,  556 
separation  of  epiphyses,  570 
sprain  of,  576 
Anterior-superior  spine,  416 

ledon  of,  414 
Arch  pad.  Fig.  1048,  p.  S74 

weakening    of,    after    ankle   fracture 
579 
Artery,  axillary,  rupture  of,  184 
Astragalus,  fracture,  594 
of  body  of,  597 
.    lon^tudinal,  597 

neck,  696 
landmarks,  535 
luxation  of.  589 

with  fracture,  592-3 
reduction,  591 
results  of,  593 
resection,  593 
Atlas,  luxation  of.  axis  and,  63 

luxation  of  occiput  on,  6.5 
Avulsion  fracture  of  os  calcis,  Fig.  1151, 
p.  613 
of  tibia  at  knee.  629 
of  tibial  tubercle,  527 
Axillary  artery,  rupture  of,  in  luxation, 
184 
pad,  208 

vein,  rupture  of,  in  luxation,  185 
Axis,  luxations  of  atlas  on,  65 


Bandage,  tight,  signs  of,  355 
Barton's  fracture,  319 
reversed,  320 
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Bennett's  fracture  of  the  thumb,  387 
Birepti  tendon,  in  pibow  luxation,  217 
rupture  of.  190 

operation  for,  191 
torn  loow,  174 
Bigelow's  method  in  posterior  hip  luxa- 
tion, 4:{S 
reduction  of  anterior  hip  dislocntions, 
443 
Body  of  scapula,  14S 
Belles'  apUnt  (elbow),  Fig,  314,  p.  255 

wrist  spUnt.  354 
Bond  apUnt,  354 

Brachial  artery,  injury  iu  elbow  fracture, 
253 
plexus,  lesions  of,  with  shoulder  luxa- 
tion, 180 
tearing  of,  182 
Bradford  frame,  FiR.  SCO,  p.  468 
Bryant's  triangle,  423 
Buck's  extension,  Fig.  795,  p.  466,  Fig. 

799,  p.  468 
Bullel-wounds,  43 
Burse,  and  shoulder  injury,  191 


Calcaneum,  fracture  of,  609 

Callus,  32 

Cancer  and  non-union,  37 

Capitellum,  fracture  of,  251 

Capsule  of  hip.  lesions  in  luxation,  424 

tear  in  patella  fracture,  514 
Carpus,  anatomy,  365 

dislocation  with  fracture,  374 

fracture-luxation,  374 

fractures  of,  375 

injuries  of.  36.5 

operative  treatment,  375-378 

luxa  I  ion-fractures,  374 

luxations  of,  365 
of  one  row  on  other,  366 
of  single  bones,  370 

scaphoid  fracture,  375 
"Carrying  angle,"  Fig.  317,  p.  256 
Carr's  splint,  354 
Ciirtil^re  of  ribs,  lesions  of,  123 
Cartilages,  semilunar,  dislocation  of,  493 
Causes  of  disability  after  ankle  fractures, 

577 


Causes  of  hip  luxation,  423 
Central  luxation  of  hip,  435 
Cervical  spine,  injuries,  62 
landmarks,  63 
lower  portion,  lesions,  76 
upper  portion,  prognosis,  72 
Children,  elbow  fractures  in,  265 
classification,  268 
diagnosis,  276 
results  in,  278 
treatment,  279 
separation  of  external  condyle  of  hum- 
erus in,  274 
T-tractures  of  humerus  in,  275 
Chronic  luxation  of  ulna  (at  wrist)  back- 
ward, 362 
Circulation,  test  of,  354 
Circumduction    in   posterior  hip   luxa- 
tions, 440 
Clavicle,  dislocations.  129 
inner  end,  treatment,  130 
outer  end,  132 

operative  treatment,  137 
results,  137 
treatment,  135 
fracture    of   outer    end, — apparatus, 
140 
results.  141 
inner  end,  dislocation,  129 
luxation,  treatment,  130 
luxation  of  inner  end,  apparatus,  131 

prognosis,  132 
ouler  end,  fracture,  138 
"spur"  of,  152 
Clove-hitch  for  traction.  Fig.    1030,   p. 

567 
Coaptation  splints,  209 
CoccjTt,  115 

treatment  of  injuries  of,  117 
Colles',  abduction  variety,  346 
Colics',  fracture,  320 
after-treatment,  355 
backward  rotation,  347 
comminution  in.  Fig,  590.  p.  353 
compound,  344 
deformity,  357 

entanglement  of  ulnar  styloid,  34S 
luxation  of  ulna  as  affecting  prag- 
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Colles' fracture,  operative  treatment,  359 
outward  dLsptacement,  347 
pads  in  treatment  of,  Fig.  591,  p.  353 
prognosis  as  to  deformity,  357 

conditions  allecting,  358 
reduction,  p.  348,  Figs.  583-588,  pp. 

348-351 
splint  pressure  in,  354 
sptinte  for,  Fig.  589,  p.  352 
symptoms,  345 


by  simple  adhesive  strappinf;,  354 
Comminuted  fracture,  23 

of  the  patella,  515 
ComminutioD   in   Colics'   fracture,   Fig. 

590,  p.  353 
Conjplex  fracture,  23 
Complicated  fracture,  23 
Compound  dislocations,  41 
fracture,  23,  41 
at  ankle,  575 
diagnosis,  42,  43 
at  elbow,  253 
and  non-ui4on,  35-37 
operation,  43 
of  OS  calcis,  619 
results,  41 

time  for  operation,  43 
treatment,  42 
at  wrist,  344 
luxation,  22 

at  hip,  447 
shoulder  luiation,  185 
Condyle,  external,  of  humerus,  fracture 
of,  249 
of  femur,  fracture  of,  506 
internal,  of  humerus,  fracture  of,  251 
of  jaw,  fracture  of,  60 
Congenital  dislocation  of  shoulder,  174 
luxation,  21 
at  knee,  492-3 
of  patella,  513 
of  radius,  242 
of  scapula,  144 
of  shoulder,  189 
of  wrist,  317 
Coraco-humeral  ligament,  lot* 
Coracoid  process,  152 
fracture  of,  146 
41 


EX  641 

Coronoid  process  of  jaw.  fracture  of,  00 

of  the  ulna,  fracture  of,  296 
Costo-ohondral  luxation,  128 
Cotton's    reduction    mantpuvTe    for    os 

calcis  fractures,  616 
Cottrell-Gibney  strapping,  Fig.  1047,  p. 

674 
Coxa  vara,  455,  473 
Cradle  to  keep  bed-clothes  from  leg. 

Fig.  794,  p.  465 
Crepitus,  transmission  of,  27 
Cuboid  fracture,  622 

luxation,  622 
Cuneiforms,  luxation  of,  623 


Deaths  in  hip  fracture,  463 

Definitions,  21 

Deformity    from    fracture    of  external 

condyle  of  humerus.  Figs.  490-414, 

pp. 285-286 
in  dorsal  spine  lesions,  100 
in  separation  of  epiphysis  at  knee,  501 
Delayed  union,  33 

causes,  34 

in  compound  fractures,  37 

from  diabetes,  37 

operation  tor,  37 

from  rieketa,  37 

from  scurvy,  37 

from  tuberculosis,  37 
Deltoid  paralysis,  181 
Diabetes  and  fracture,  24 
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Diagnosis  of  fractures,  26 
of  pelvis,  401 

of  surgical  neck  of  humenis,  206 
of  lesions  of  dorsal  spine,  99 
of  upper  cervical  spine,  66 
of  luxations,  26 

Diastasis  of  atlas  and  axis,  65 
tibia  and  fibula,  644 

Digital  fossa,  416 

Direct  method  of  hip  reduction,  438 

Disability  in  ankle  fractures,  causes  a 
577 
from  metatarsal  fracture,  632 

Dislocation,  21.    See  also  Luxation. 
atlas  on  axis,  65 
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DiNlooation,  cervical  i<pinp,  lower  portion, 

76 
compound,  41 
of  dorsal  vertebiw,  96 
of  elbow,  217 
of  hip,  421 

inner  end  or  clavicle,  129 
of  jaw  backward,  56 

habitual,  55 

inward,  56 

outward,  57 

recurrent,  55 

upward,  57 
lower  cervical  spine,  76 
of  lower  jaw,  49 
occiput  on  atlas,  65 
of  out«r  end  of  clavicle,  132-3 
reduction,  in  general,  38 
ribs  on  vertebne,  122 
of  shoulder,  154 
of  thumb  metacarpal,  381 
treatment,  in  general,  38 
DiBtorsion,  21 
Distraction,  21 

of  dorsal  vertebra,  99 
Divergent  luxation  at  elbow,  232 
Dorsal  luxation  at  hip,  423 
spine,  cases  without  parapl^a,  103 

diagnosis  of  lesions,  99 

dislocations,  96 

fracture-dislocation,  98 

injuries  of,  95 

laminectomy  for  lesions  of,  105 

paraplegic  cases,  105 

prognoi^is  in  lei^ions  of,  102 

treatment  in  lesions  of,  103 
Double-inclined  plane,  Pig.  835,  p.  484, 

Fig.  868,  p.  500 
Downward  traction  in  shoulder  luxation, 

163 
"  Dropped  knuckle, "  390 


Effl'sion  in  patella  fracture,  518 
Elbow,  212 

anatomy  of  epiphyses,  265 

dislocations,  217 

divergent  luxation,  232 

fractures,  243 


Elbow  fractures  in  adults,  244 
capilellum,  251 
in  children,  265 
diagnosis,  276 
separation  of   humeral  epiphysis, 

273 
treatment,  279 
compheationa,  253 
compound,  253 
epitrochlea,  fracture  of,  252 
external  condyle,  249 

epi  condyle,  250 
fracture  of  radius,  306 
internal  condyle,  251 
fracture  of,  252 
luxation,  223 
nerve  injuries,  254 
olecranon,  29S 
of  radius  and  ulna,  292 
results,  262 
supracondylar,  245 
treatment,  254 
vessel  injuries  in,  343 
inward  luxation,  230 
landmarks,  212 
luxation,  after-treatment,  233 
backwani,  217 

reduction,  220 
complications.  217 
forward,  231 
general  diagnosis,  218 
outward,  226 

reduction,  229 
prognods,  233 
of  radius  backward,  233 
I  forward,  235 

outward,  235 
I  n-ith  ulnar  fracture,  236 

!  rotaj-y,  237 

I  of  ulna  alone,  237 

.      outward  luxation,  226 
rotary  luxation,  237 
subluxation  of  radius,  238 
I      supracondylar   fracture,    in    children, 
I  268 

T-fracture,  248 
I  Embolism,  45 
I       fat,  46 
'  symptoms,  47 
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Embolism,  pulmooary,  45 

stftUstica,  4d 
F-n^orm  cartilage,  luxation  of,  120 
EpiconJyle,  internal,  of  humerus,  frac- 
ture of,  252 
separation  of,  274 
Epieondyles  of  femur,  fracture  of,  508 
Epiphyseal  separation  at  knee,  500 
Epiphysis  of  acromion,  147 
of  clavicle.  142 
at  elbow,  265 
of  femur  at  hip,  473 
at  knee.  Fig.  869,  p,  500 
separation,  5(K) 
of  fibula,  upper  end.  534 
of  greater  trochanter,  487 
of  hand,  anatomy  of,  380 
at  hip,  Fig.  841,  p.  488 
of  humerus  at  elbow,  separation  of,  273 
of  internal  epieondyle  at  elbow,  sep- 
aration of,  374 
of  olecranon,  separation  of,  304 
of  phalanges,  398 
of  radius,  Reparation  of,  31 1 

at  wrist,  separation  of,  329 
separation  of,  at  hip,  473 
of  tibia,  upper  end,  527,  530,  531 
tibial  tubercle,  527 
of  upper  end  of  humerus,  197 
Epitrochlea,  fracture  of,  252 
Error  in  leg  measurement,  Fig.  711,  p. 

422,  Fig.  784,  p.  460 
Ether,  "primary,"  348 
Eversion,  strap  to  prevent,  Fig.792,  p.  405 
Everted  thyroid  luxation,  434 
Excision  of  astragalus,  594 
External   condyle,   deformity   following 
fracture  of,  285,  288 
of  humerus,  fracture  of,  249 
separation  of,  in  children,  274 
epieondyle  of  humerus,  fracture  of,  250 
malleolus,  Fracture  of,  574 
popliteal  nerve,  Figs.  928-929,  p.  529 
damage  to.  502 


Fascia  lata,  416 

loss  of  tension  of,  in  hip  fracture.  Fig. 
785,  p.  460 


Fat-em  bolisi 
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diagnosis,  48 
prognosis,  48 
symptoms,  47 
treatment,  48 
Femur,  "central  luxation,"  4H 
condyles,  fracture  of,  506 
epicondyles,  fracture  of,  506 
fracture  above  condyles,  497 
of  head  of,  454 
with  hip  luxation,  447 
at  knee,  497 
of  neck,  454 
diagnosis  of,  4,59 
impacted,  457 
results,  471 
through  the  trochanters,  479 
greater    trochanter,  epiphyseal    sepa' 

ration,  487 
luxations.    See  Hip  Imaiions. 
neck,  fracture  of,  455 

treatment,  463 
T-fracture,  499 
upper  epiphysis,  473 
Fibula,  diastasis  of  tibia  and,  544 
epiphysis,  at  ankle,  571 
external  malleolus,  fracture  of,  574 
fracture  of.  571 

upper  end,  534 
luxation  of,  lower  end,  543-4 
upper  end,  533 
Finger-knuckle,  line  of,  390 
Fingers,  fracture  of,  397 
location  of  joints.  Fig.  672,  p.  395 
luxation  with  tendon  rupture,  395 
Fixation,  dangers  of.  38 
Flatfoot  after  ankle  fracture,  579 

from  OS  calcis  fracture,  620 
Flexion  fracture  of  spine,  96 
Foot,  cuboid  fracture.  622 
cuboid  luxation,  622 
cuneiform  fracture,  624 

luxation,  623 
fracture  of  fifth  metatarsal  by  inver- 
sion, 633 
landmarks,  535 

luxation  of,  beneath  astragalus,  598 
measurement  of,  536 
medio-tarsal  luxation,  604 
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Foot,  mctalarsal  fracture,  630 

luxation,  025 
OB  cckkis  fnirture,  609 
phalangna,  diglocation  of,  636 
support  for,  in   ankle   fracture,   Fig. 

1036,  p.  569 
tarsal  fractures,  unclassified,  624 
Forcible  connection  in  dorsal  leeiona,  105 
Forearm,  fracture  of,  below  the  elbow,  292 
luxation  backward,  210 

forward,  231 

inward,  230 

outward,  226 
Fracture,  22 
of  acetabulum,  40S 
of  anatomic  neck  of  humerus,  193 
of  astragalus,  594 

body  of,  597 

neck  of,  596 
Barton's,  319 

of  capitellum  of  humerus,  251 
of  carpus,  375 

Kith  luxation,  374 
of  cervical  spine,  prognosis,  94 


of  clavicle  (outer  end),  133  ; 

Colics',  320 

comminuted,  23  | 

complex,  23  , 

complicated.  23 

compound,  23,  41 

at  ellMjw,  25:! 

at  wrist,  344 
coronoid  process  of  jaw,  60 
of  cuboid  bone,  622 
definition,  22 

diagnosiN,  26  ' 

dislocation,  of  dorsal  spine,  9S 
Fractures  at  elbow,  243  i 

in  children,  265  I 

treatment,  279  ,    I 

with  elbow  luxation  (plates),  pp.  223, 

224  I 

at  elljow,  supracondylar,  245  i 

T-fracture,  248  I 

of  external  eondylc  of  humerus,  249        | 

epicondyle  of  humerus,  250 

malleolus,  574 
femorai  condyles,  506 


Fractures,  femoral  epicondyles,  ! 

T-fracture.  499 
of  femur  at  knee,  497 

below  trochanters,  480 

through  trochanters,  479 
of  fibula,  lower  end,  571 
of  fingers,  397 
of  first  metacarpal,  386 
of  forearm  below  elbow,  292 
of  greater  trochanter,  487 
green-stick,  22 
of  head  of  femur,  454 
of  head  of  humerus,  192 
of  hip,  454 
of  humerus,  near  elbow,  243 

upper  end,  192 
incomplete,  22 
in  insane,  24 
of  jaw,  58 

at  or  near  angle,  58 
of  knuckles,  389 
luxation  of  ankle,  540 
I  at  knee,  492 

of  lumbar  vertebra,  109 
of  metacarpal  bases,  394 
of  metacarpus,  386 

treatment,  393 
of  metatarsals,  630 

of  neck  of  femur,  455 

base  of,  474 

impacted,  457 

unimpacted,  462 

results,  471 
of  jaw,  60 
oblique,  22 
of  olecranon,  298 
operation,  technique,  40 
operative  treatment,  39 
of  OS  calcis,  609 
of  patella,  514 
comminuted,  515 
transverse,  514 
pelvic,  399 
of  pelvic  ramus,  400 
of  pelvis,  399 

treatment  of,  402 
of  phalanges  (foot),  637 
of  pubic  rami,  400 
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Fractures,  radiaJ  styloid,  333 
of  radius  near  elbow,  309 
"  reversed  Barton's,"  320 
of  sacrum,  420 
of  scaphoid  (carpus),  375 
of  scapula,  144 
of  shoulder,  201 
spiral,  23 
spontaneous,  23 
of  sternum,  120 
subperiosteal,  22 
of  surgical  neck  of  humerus,  201 
of  thumb  at  the  base,  387 
of  tJbia  and  fibula  at  ankle,  563 
Iransverse,  22 


nt,  in  general,  38 

of  tuber  ischli,  413 

of  ulna  just  below  elbow,  294 

of  upper  end  of  humerus,  201 

at  wrist,  compound,  341 
Fragilitas  ossium,  24 
Fringes  in  the  knee,  pinching  of,  495 


Oangrene  in  separation  of  epiphysis  at 

knee,  302 
Ciirdle  in  pelvic  injuries,  Fig.  708,  p.  419 
Gladiolus,  luxation  of,  118 
Glenoid  cavity,  fracture,  146 

new,    formation    of,   in    n^ected 
shoulder  luxation,  185 
Gravity  method  of  hip  reduction,  438 
Greater  trochanter,  416 

tubero^ty,  fracture  of,  with  shoulder 
dislocation,  177 
of  humerus,  fracture  of,  106 
Green-slick  fracture,  22 

of  forearm,  338 
Grip  to  hold  the  foot,  553 

for  reduction  of  luxation  of   thumb, 
Fig,  651,  p,  385 
Gun-shot  wounds,  43 
Gunstock  deformity,  289;  FigB.  397-102, 
p.  2S2-3;   J'igs.  417-^19,  p,  287 


L  dislocation  of  the  semilunar 
cartilages,  493 
Hand,  dislocation  of  phalanges,  395 


>EX  645 

'  Hand,  epiphyses  of,  380 
Hand-grips  for  reduction  of  wrist  frac- 
tures. Figs.  583-588,  pp.  348-351 
Head  of  humerus,  fracture  of,  192 
Heel  in  axilla,  p.  162  and  Fig.  156,  p.  165 
Hip,  anterior  luxation,  Bigelow's  reduc- 
tion, 443 
central  luxation,  411 
dislocation,  421 
fracture,  454 
at  base  of  neck  of  femur,  474 
prognosis,  478 
treatment,  477 
below  trochanters,  480 
Kreater  trochanter,  487 
results,  471 

through  trochanters,  479 
treatment,  463 
ununited,  operation,  470 
-joint,  meclianism,  436 
landmarks,  416 
luxation,  after-treatment,  448 
anterior,  430 
everted,  434 
lesions  in,  430-131 
mechanism  of   production.   Fig. 

732,  p.  431 
reduction  of,  442 
symptoms  of,  432 
central,  435 
classification,  422 
compound,  447 
dorsal,  low,  high,  everted,  425 

symptoms  of,  426 
"everted  thyroid,"  434 
with  femur  fracture,  447 
infraspinous,  433 
ischiatic,  425,  430 
muscle  injuries  in,  425 
obturator,  435 
old,  448 
perineal,  435 
posterior,  423 
causes  of,  423 
lesions  in,  424 
position  of  head  in,  425 
reduction  by  Allis's  method,  438 
Bigelow's  method,  440 
circumduction,  440 
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Hip,   luxation,  poatcrior.  rcductiou   by 
dirrcl  melhod,  438 
Rrai-ity,  438 
proKnoKlH,  449 
pubic.  433 
reduction,  436,  44.') 
obstacles  to,  449 
"rpversed  thyroid,"  434 
subspinous,  433 
suprapubic,  433 
reduction  of,  446 
HoFFb'b    table    for    le^    traction,    etc., 

Fifs,  802,  803,  p.  469 
Humerus,  external  condyle,  deformity 
following  fracture  of,  28.5-286 
fracture  of  anatomic  neck,  193 
of  capitelium,  251 
at  cli>ow,  in  children,  265 
treatment,  279 
results,  262 
of  external  condyle,  249 

epicondyle,  250 
(rf  head.  192 
fracture  of  (upper  end),  201 
fractures  near  the  elbow,  243 
head  of,  153 

internal  condyle,  fracture  of,  251 
internal  epiconilyle.  fracture  of.  252 
separation  of  upper  epiphysis,  197 
treatment,  199 
of  the  epiphysis  at  the  clliow,  273 
external  condyle.  274 
the  internal  epirondylc,  274 
supracondylar   fracture,    in   children, 

268 
surgical  neck,  201 
treatment  of  fractures  of,  at  the  elbow, 

254 
tuberosities,  fracture  of,  195 
upper  end,  fractures  of,  192 


Iliac  crest,  fracture  of,  414 
Ilium,  fracture  of,  414 

fracture  of  crest  of,  414 
Impacted  fracture  at   base  of   neck   of 
femur,  475 
of  humerus,  at  surKi<'nl  neck,  207 
of  neck  of  femur,  457 


Impaction  in  treatment  of  os  calcis  frac- 
ture, 618 
"IncUnaieon"  of  Malgaigne,  63 
Incomplete  fracture,  22 
Infraction,  24 

Infraspinous  luxation  (at  the  hip).  433 
Insane,  fractures  in,  24 
Internal  condyle  of  humerus,  fracture  of, 
251 
"derangement  of  the  knee"  493 
epicondyle  of  humerus,  fracture  of,  252 
separation  of,  274 
Intracoracoid  luxation,  170 
Intrathoracic  luxation  of  humerus,  173 
Inversion  fracture  of  fifth  metatarsal,  63i 
Inverted  Pott's  fracture,  560 
diagnosis,  562 
lesions,  561 

Ischfcmic  paralysis,  291 

Ischiatic  luxations;  425,  430 
Ischium,  tuberosity  of.  416 


Jaw,  coronoid  process,  fracture,  60 
dislocation  backward,  56 

diagnosis,  51 

forward,  49 

inward,  56 

lesions,  49 

old,  54 

operation,  54 

operative  treatment.  54 

outward,  57 

pathology,  49 

recurrent,  65 

reduction,  52 

treatment,  52 

upward,  57 
fracture  of.  58 

the  angle,  58 
operation,  59 
lower,  dislocation,  49 

fracture,  58 
luxation,  habitual,  55 

old,  54 

55 
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Joints  of  lingers,   loctitio 
p.  395 


Knee,  dislocations,  48S 
epiphyseal  separation,  500 
fracture  of  fetnur  at,  497 
fracture-luxation,  492 
luxation,  anterior,  489 
backward,  491 
inward,  491 
outward,  491 
patella  luxations,  508 
semilunar  cartilage,  493 
tibia  fracture,  529 
Knuckle  dislocation,  383 

fracture,  389 
Kocher's  reduction,  159,  plate  o 


Lamina,  fracture  of,  98 

Laminectomy  in  lesions  of  the  dorsal 

spine,  105 
Landmarks,  ccri'ical  spine,  63 
elbow,  212 
foot  and  ankle,  535 
hip,  416 
pelvis,  416 
shoulder,  151 
Leg,  measurement  of.  Fig,  709,  p.  421 
errors  in  measurement  of.  Fig.  711, 
p.  422 
Lesser  trochanter,  488 

tuberosity,  fracture  of,  with  shoulder 
dislocation,  177 
of  humerus,  fracture  of,  196 
Levis  splints,  3.53 
Ligamentum  petelliiB,  rupture,  526 
Lumbar  spine,  diagnosis  of  lesions,  110 
lesions,  100 

prognosis  in  lesions  of,  1 12 
treatment  of  injuries  of,  113 
strun,  114 
Lund  swathe,  Figs-  328-329,  p.  259 
Luxatio  erecta,  172 
Luxation.    See  Dislocation. 
of  ankle,  538 
backward,  539 
diagnosis,  541 


Luxaiion  of  ankle,  forward,  538 
outward,  540 

reductions,  542 
of  astragalus,  509 
of  carpus,  355 

one  row  on  the  other,  366 
central,  of  hip,  411 
of  cervical  spine,  89 

vertebrw,  89 
chronic,  of  shoulder,  188 

of  ulna  backward  at  the  wris 
compound,  22,  41 
congenital,  21,25 

of  radius,  242 
of  cuboid,  622 
of  cuneiforms,  623 
diagnosis,  26 
divergent,  at  elbow,  232 
dorsal,  of  hip,  423 
of  elbow,  217    ■ 

after-treatment,  233 

forward,  231 

inward,  230 

outward,  reduction,  229 
of  ensiform  cartilage,  120 
of  fibula  at  knee,  533 
of  first  metacarpal,  381 
of  toot  at  ankle,  538 

below  the  astragalus,  598 
of  forearm,  forward,  231 
of  hip,  421 

anterior,  430 

reduction  of,  442 

central,  435 

"everted  dorsal,"  425 

"everted  thyroid,"  434 

infraspinous,  433 

ischial  ic,  425 

low  dorsal,  425 

muscle  injuries,  425 

obturator,  435 
reduction,  446 

perineal,  435 

posterior,  423 

pubic,  433 

reduction,  438 

"reversed  thyroid,"  446 

subspinous,  433 

suprapubic,  433 
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Luxation  of  hip,  "  thyroid  reverswl,"  446 
of  knee,  4sg 

of  lumbar  vertebnc,  109 
medio-toraal,  604 
o!  metacarpals,  2-5,  382 

bas«e,  383 
of  metatarsals,  625 
of  one  TOW  of  carpus  on  other,  366 
operative  treatment,  39 
paralytic,  25 
of  patella,  SOS 

inwarri,  51 1 
patholo^c,  23 
of  pelvis,  399 
of  phalanges,  foot,  636 

of  hand,  395 

on  metacarpals  (hand),  3S3 
radio-carpal,  314 
of  radius  backward  at  elbow,  233 

fomard  at  elbow,  235 

outward  at  elbow,  235 
recurrent,  21 

of  shoulder,  183 

of  ulna  at  wrist,  364 
sacro-iliac,  419 
of  scapula,  143 
of  shoulder,  153 

of  single  bones  of  the  carpus,  370 
"spontaneous",  21 
subostragaloid,  598 
of  thumb,  384 

laterally,  385 
of  ulna  alone  at  elbow,  237 

forward  {at  the  wrist),  363 

at  wrist,  359 

backward,  359 
at  wrist,  314 

fom'ard,  316 


Madeluno's  deformity,  362 
Malgaiicnc  on  dorsal  hip  luxations,  4 

double  vertical  fracture  of,  403 
Malgaigne'a  fracture  of  pelvis.  Figs.  C 
691.  p.  404,  405 

luxation,  238 
Malignant  diseaao,  and  non-union,  3' 
Malleoli  as  landmarka,  535 
Ma.iMage,  38 


Massage,  dangeis  of,  39 

in  fractures,  38 
Measurements  in  hip  fracture,  459-^QU 

of  leg,  errors  in.  Fig.  711,  p.  422 
Medio- tarsal  luxation,  604 
operation  for,  607 
reduction,  607 
treatment,  607 
subluxation,  608 
Metacarpal  fracture,  388 
prognosis  of,  392 
injuries,  381 

luxation  of  second  to  fifth,  382 
proximal  end,  3S3 
Metacarpus,  fracture  of,  386 
at  base,  394 
shaft-fractures,  393 
of  thumb,  dislocation  backward,  381 

fracture  of,  387 
treatment  of  injuries  of,  392 
Metatarsals,  isolated  luxations,  630 
fracture,  630 

(fifth)  inversion  fracture  of,  633 
luxation,  625 
Mobilisation,  38 
Monks'  triangle,  234 
Multiple  fractures,  and  non-union,  37 
Muscle  action  as  cause  of  patellar  luxa- 
tion, 509 
injuries  in  hip  luxation,  425 
interposition  of,  in  non-union,  34 


Naiuko  in  hip  fracture,  471 
Neck,  anatomic,  of  humerus,  193 
of  astragalus,  fracture  of,  596 
dislocations,  76 
of  femur,  fracture,  455 
fractures,  diagnosis,  86 
diagnostic  attitudes,  S5 
sensory  areas,  87 
fracture-luxations,  85 
of  jaw,  fracture,  60 
luxations,  bilateral  backward,  84 
forward,  82 
double  rotary,  80 
treatment,  89 
unilateral  backward,  83 
complete,  79 
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Neck  luiiations,  unilateral,  incomplete,  77 
N^latoQ'a  line,  Fig.  710,  p.  421 

splint,  352 
Nelson's  splint,  ZM 
Neoplasms,  25 

Nerve,  sciatic,  in  hip  luxation,  451 
Nerve-injuries  in  elbow  Iractures,  254, 
343 

at  the  knee,  Fig.  928-929-932,  p.  529, 
530 
Nerve-lesions  in  elbow  luxation,  217 

from  reduction  of  shoulder  luxation, 
182 

in  shoulder  luxation,  180 
Nerve-root  pressure  relieved  by  hyper- 
ex  tension,  104 

symptoms  in  doisal  lesions,  101 
in  fracture  of  lumbar  vertebra,  110 
New  growths  and  non-union,  35 
Non-union,  33 

causes,  34-36 

in  compound  fracture,  35 

defective  fixation  as  cause,  37 

in  diabetes,  35 

in  hip  fra  ture,  470 

from  interposed  muscle,  34 

from  interposed  periosteum,  34 

in  multiple  fractures,  34-37 

from  new  gowths,  35 

operation  for,  36 

operative  technique,  37 

treatment,  37 

from  scurvy,  35 

from  sepsis,  35-37 

and   hock,  37 

and  syphilis,  35 

treatment,  36 


Obliqce  fracture,  22 
Obstacles  to  reduction  of   hip  luication, 
449 

in  old  shoulder  luxation,  185 
Obstetric  paralysis,  26 
Obturator  luxation,  435 

reduction,  446 
OccijMtalis  minor,  anesthesia  of,  in  neck 

fracture,  67 
Old  luxation  at  shoulder,  185 


iX  649, 

Olecranon  fracture,  298 

separation  of  epiphysis,  304 
Open  fracture,  23-41 
Operation  on  ankle  fractures,  586 

for  deformity  in  Colles'  fracture,  359 

on  fractures,  38 

for  fracture  of  the  jaw,  59 

in  hip  fracture,  470 

indications,  40 

in  jaw  dislbcation,  54 

for  jaw  fracture  near  the  angle,  59 
medio-tarsal  luxation,  607 


forn 


1,37 


technique,  37 
in  OS  calcis  fracture,  620 
in  patella  fracture,  519 
for  recurrent  luxation  of  jaw,  55 
for  semilunar  cartilages,  496 
Operative  treatment,  39 

of  carpal  injuries,  375-378 
of  fractures,  33 
indications,  40 
of  jaw  dislocation,  54 
of  scaphoid  fracture,  375-378 
technic,  40 
Os  rnlcis,  fracture  of,  609 

avulsion  type,  treatment  of,  619 
compound,  619 
diagnosis,  611 
lesions,  609 
reduction,  616 
results,  620 
treatment,  614 
Osgood-Penhallow  splint,  Fig.  322,  p.  257 
Ostet^nesis  imperfecta,  24 
Osteomalacia,  24 
Osteomyelitis  and  fracture,  25 
Osteopsathyrosis,  24 
Osteotomy  in  old  ankle  fractures,  587 
Outward  luxation  of  elbow,  226 

rotation,  reduction  by,  in  anterior  hip 

luxation,  444 
traction  in  shoulder  luxation,  163 


Pad  to  arch  in  ankle  injury,  Fig.  1048, 

p.  574 
Pads  in  treatment  of   Colics'  fracture. 

Fig.  591,  p.  353 
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ParalyHLt  of  the  arm,  with  shoulder  luxa- 
tion. ISO 
ischipmiF,  291 
in  nerk  injurii^,  86 
olmlplric.  26 
Paralyljps,  rraclurce  in,  24 
luxatioTiH  in,  25 
of  shoulder,  189 
Passive  motion,  dangem  of,  3S 
Patella,  eongenilal  luxation,  513 
dislocation,  SMS 
fracture,  514 
after-treatment,  523 
comminuted,  515         v 
diagnosis,  517 

indications  for  operation  on,  521 
IpHions,  516 

non-operative  treatment,  522 
old  casps.  operation  on,  535 
operalive  treatment,  619 

terhniquo,  .'>22 
symptoms,  517 
transverse,  514 
IreatnicDt,  519 
luxation  outward,  508 
incomplete,  511 
mechanism,   Fig.  891,  p.  510 
rotary,  512 
recurrent  luxation  outward,  511 
refract ure,  523 
tendon,  rupture,  .')26 
Pathologic  luxatiops.  23 
at  the  shoulder,  189 
Pelvic  girdle,  Fig.  70H,  p.  419 


Pelvi 


,  416 


douiilc  vertical  fracture,  403 
fracture,  399 

of  acetabulum,  408 

of  anterior-superior  spine,  414 

diagnosis,  401 

of  ihac  crosl,  414 

of  rami,  400 

wilh  damage  posteriorly,  403 
diagnosis,  401 

lestH  for  (see  Figs.  683,  684,  p.  402). 

through  acetabulum,  409 

through  the  rami,  400 

treatment  of,  402 
landmarks,  416 


PelviK  luxations,  399 
reduction,  402 
separation  of  symphysis,  407 
Perineal  luxation  of  hip,  435 
Periosteum,    interposition    of,   in   non- 
union, 34 
Phalanges,    epiphyseal    separation     of 
(hand).  Fig.  680,  p.  398 
of  the  hand,  dislocation  of,  397 
fracture  of  (foot),  637. 
luxation  of  (hand),  395 
of  (foot),  636 

metacarpal  luxation  (thumb),  384 
Pillow  and  side  splints,  553 
Plantar  splint,  632 
Plaster  cuirass,  69 
jacket,  107,  108 
of  Paris  application,  553 
spica,  470 
Posterior-euperior  spine,  416 
I   Pott's  fracture,  545 

after-treatment,  554 
diagnosis,  548 
inver«on  type,  560 
lesions,  546 

with  posterior  fragment,  556 
treatment,  552 
Poupart's  ligament,  416 
Pressure  in  examination  of  a  case  of  sus- 
pected pelvic  injury.     (Fig.  683,   p. 
402.) 
Prognosis  of  cervical  fractures,  94 
of  elbow  fractures,  262 

luxations,  233 
in  fractures  of  dorsal  spine,  102 

of  lumbar  spine,  112 
in  lesions  of  upper  cervical  spine,  72 
Pubic  luxation  at  the  hip,  433 

spine,  416 
Pulmonary  embolism,  45 


tendon,  rupture  of,  526 


Radial  styloid,  fracture  of,  335 
Radiocarpal  luxation,  31*4 
Radius,  congenital  luxation,  242 
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Radius,  fracture  near  elbow,  306 

of  head,  307 

of  neck,  307 
luxation  backward,  233 

forward  with  ulnar  fractu  e,  236 

outward  at  elbow,  235 
separation  of  the  lower  epiphyaia,  329 

upper  epiphyais,  311 
subluxation  at  the  elbow,  238 
and  ulna,  below  elbow,  fracture  of,  292 
divergent  luxation  at  elbow,  232 
forward  at  elbow,  231 
inward,  230 

luxation  backward  at  elbow,  219 
outward,  226 
Ramus  fracture  (pelvis),  400 
of  ischium,  416 
of  pelvis,  fracture  of,  400 
Recurrent  dislocation  of  the  jaw,  55 
luxation,  21 

of  jaw,  55 

of  patella  outward,  511 

of  ulna  at  wrist,  304 
Reduction  of  ankle  luxation,  542 

of  backward  elbow  luxation  (plates), 

225 
of  Collea'  fracture,  348,  and  Rgs.  583- 

588.  pp.  348-351 
of  dislocation  of  jaw,  53 

of  thumb,  384 
by  downward  traction  (shoulder),  163 
of  elbow  luxation  backwa  d,  220-225 
of  hip  dislocation,  438 
of  luxation  of  ctbow  forward,  231 

of  patella  outward,  510 

of  radius  backward.  233 

of  radius  outward,  235 

of  ulna  at  the  elbow,  238 

of  outward   luxation  of  the  elbow, 
229 
of  posterior  luxations  at  the  shoulder, 

175 
of  subcoracoid  luxation,  170 
of  subglenoid  luxation,  172 
of  subluxation  of  the  radius,  240 
of  posterior  shoulder  dislocations,  175 
of  semilunar  dislocations,  495 
in  separation  of  the  epiphysis  at  the 

knee,  503 
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Reduction  of  shoulder  luxation,  159 
of  sternal  luxations,  119 
of  subastra^albid  luxation.  602 
"Reefing"  operation,  for  recurrent  shoul- 
der dislocation  (shoulder),  188 
Re-fracture  of  patella,  523 
Repair,  32 

Results  in  ankle  fractures,  577 
in  elbow  fractures,  262 
in  children,  278 
Reversed  thyroid  luxation,  434 
Rib-cartilage,  dislocation  of  rib  from, 
126 
fracture  of,  124 

treatment,  125 
lesions  of,  123 
subluxation,  128 
Ril}s,  dislocation  of,  122 
from  the  cartilage,  126 
results,  123 
treatment,  122 
injuries  of  anterior  portion,  123 
luxation  from  sternum,  124 
subluxation,  128 
Rickets  and  fracture,  24 
"Riding-fragment,"  586 
Rotary  luxations  in  neck,  77 

of  the  patella,  512 
Rupture  of  biceps  tendon,  190 
of  ligamentum  patella,  526 
of  quadriceps  tendon,  526 


Sacrckiliac  joint,  418 

anatomy  of.   Fig.  707,  p.  419 

Sacrum,  115 
fracture  of,  420 

Saddler's  felt  for  splint  pads,  353 

Sarcoma  and  non-union,  37 

Scaphoid  fracture  (wrist),  375 
(fool).  Fig.  1173,  p.  624 
(hand),  operative  treatment,  378 
with  semilunar  luxation,  370 

Scapula,  143 

congenital  luxation,  144 
fracture  of  acromion,  147 
of  body  of,  148 
of  coracoid  process,  146 
of  glenoid  cavity,  146 
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Papula,  (raclun-  of  spine,  148 
"BurRicBl  nock,"  144 


lui 


I,  143 


inward,  144 
Bpjatic  nerve  in  hip  luxalion,  451 
Scurvy  and  fracture ,  24 
Semilunar  bone,  luxation,  379 
cartilage!),  dislocation,  493 
operation  on,  496 
Sonn'a  method  of  treatment  in  hip  frac- 
ture, 470 
Sensory    areas  of    arm  and  hand,   Fig. 
183,  p.  182 
cervical,  67 
Separation  of  epiphyses  at  ankle,  570 
of  the  radius  at  the  wrist,  329 
of  the  internal  condylar  epiphysis  at 

the  elbow,  274 
of  olecranon  epiphysis,  304 
of  symphysis,  407 
of  upper  epiphysis  of  humerus,  197 
radial  epiphysis,  311 
Sepsis,  as  cause  of  non-union,  35 
Shock,  and  non-union,  37 
Shoulder,  landmarks  of,  151 
luxation,  153 

after-treatment,  167 
backward,  174 
complications,  156 

vessel  rupture,   184 
compound,  185 
congenital,  189 
downward,  from  deltoid  paralysis, 

183 
forward,  154 
with  fraelurei  176 

treatment  of,  179 
intrathoracic,  173 
reduction,  174 
inward,  173 
luxatio  erecta,  172 
nerve  lesions  ir 
old,  185 
pathologic,  189 
posterior,  174 

treatment,  189 
rcductionby  downward  traction  and  i 
leverage,  163  I 


in,  180 


Shoulder   luxation,  reduction   with    the 
heel  in  the  axilla,  162 
by  outward  traction,  163 
by  upward  traction,  164 
results,  168 
subacromial,  174 
subclavicular,  170 
subglenoid,  171 
subspinous,  174 
supraglenoid,  173 
imreduced,  results  in,  169 
vessel  rupture  with,  184 
Silver-fork  deformity,  345 
Sling,  application  of.  Figs.  318-319-320, 
pp.  256-257 
"and  circular"  bandage,  168 
Spiea    l)andage    of    plaster    of    Paris, 

470 
Spine,  cervical,  62 

upper  portion,  treatment,  08 
dorsal,  deformity  in  lesions  of,  100 

lesions,  95 
fracture  without  displacement,  98 
lesions  of  1st  and  2d  vertebrae,  65 
of  scapula,  fracture  of,  148 
Spinous  process,  fracture  of,  99 
Spiral  frecture,  23 
Splint  pressure,  354 
SplinU  for  Colles'  fracture.  Fig.  589, 

p,  352 
Spontaneous  fracture,  23 

luxation,  21 
Sprain,  21 

of  the  ankle,  576 
"Spur"  of  acromion,  152 

of  clavicle,  152 
"Stave  of  the  thumb,"  387 
Stellate  fracture,  337 
Sternum,  118 
fracture  of,  120 
luxation,  reduction  of,  119 
Stimson's    plaster   dressing    for    Pott's 

fracture,  555 
Stirrup  to  hold  the  foot  up  (in  femur 

fracture).  Fig.  793,  p.  465 
Strain  of  muscles  in  the  lumbM'  rc^oa, 
112 
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Subastrogaloid  luxation,  598 

reduction,  602 
Subclavicular  luxation,  ITO 

reduction,  170 

Subcoracoid  luxation,  l!ii 

reduction,  159 

symptoms,  157 

Subdeltoid  bursitis,  191 

Subglenoid  luxation,  171 

reduction.  171 
Subluxation,  21 
of  clavicle,  inner  end,  130 
costo-chondral.  128 
of  elbow  forward,  231 
of  fingers  with  (endon  rupture,  305 
of  jaw,  55 
at  knee,  492 
medio-tarsal,  608 
of  patella,  511 
of  radius  at  the  elbow.  238 

reduction,  240 
Baero-iliac,  419 
Subperiosteal  fracture,  22 
Subspinous  dislocation  (shoulder),  1T4 

luxation  at  the  hip,  433 
Sub-trochanteric  fracture,  480 
Supracondylar  fractures,  245 

in  children,  268 
Supraglcnoid  luxation,  173 
Suprapubic  luxation  of  hip,  433 

reduction  of,  446 
Surgical  neck,  fracture  of,  with  shoulder 
luxation,  178 
of  humerus,  20] 
Suspension   in    femur    fractures,     Figs. 

8;J4,  S;l7,  fm,  pp.  484-486 
Symphysis,  41G 

separation,  407 
Syphilis  and  fracture,  25 


Tahes,  fractures  in,  24 

Tarsus  fractures,  unclassified,  624 

lesions,  622 
Technique  of  open  operation,  40 
Tendon  rupture,  quadriceps,  526 
Tendon-sheatlis,  adhesions 
Test  of  circulation,  354 


345 
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T-fractures  at  elbow,  248 
in  children,  275 
of  femur,  49S 

of  humerus,  treatment,  260 
of  tibia,  529 
Thomas  collar,  70,  71 
Thrombi,  45 
Thrombosis,  4o 
Thumb  dislocation,  304 
reduction,  384 
fracture  of,  386 

at  the  base,  3S7 
luxation  of,  lateral,  385 
metacarpus,  dislocation  backward,  381 
metacarpus,  fracture  of,  3S6 
Thyroid  luxation,  everted,  434 

of  hip  (reversed),  446 
Tibia,  epiphysis  at  ankle,  570 
of  upper  end,  527,  530,  531 
and  fibula,  fracture  of,  at  the  ankle, 

563 
injuries  near  the  knee,  529 
T-fracture,  529 
tubercle  of,  avulsion,  527 
tuberosity  of,  fracture,  529 
Tiblo-astragaioid  luxation,  538 
Tight  bandage,  signs  of,  355 
Toe-drop,  534 
Toes,  dislocations  of,  636 

fracture,  637 
Traction  apparatus  for  lower  leg  fracture. 
Figs.  1034,  1035,  p,  569 
in  neck  injuries,  72 
splint  for  humerus  fracture,  210 
Transverse  fracture,  22 
of  the  patella,  514 
Treatment  of  carpal  injuries  by  opera- 
tion, 375 
of  cervical  fractures,  92 

luxations,  89 
of  compound  fractures,  42 
of  dislocations,  38 
of  eiliow  fractures,  254 
in  children,  279 
luxations,  233 
of  fractures,  38 
operative,  38 
of  hip  fracture,  403 
of  injuries  of  the  lumbar  spine,  113 
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Treal  ni 


103 


iH  of  the  (lorwai  spine, 


of  It-Hiona  of  upper  cerviral  spine,  (W 

of  metacarpal  fractures,  31)3 
injuries,  392 

of  Beaphoid  fracture  by  operation,  378 
Trochanter  fracture,  479,  4K7 

major,  416 
Trochanters,  fracture  below,  4S0 
Tuber  ischii,  416 

isolated  fracture  of,  413 
Tubercle  of  tibia,  avulsion  of,  527 
Tuberculosis,  24,  25 

Tuberosities,  fracture  of,  with  shoulder 
lunation,  177 

fracture  through  (shoulder),  201 

of  humerus,  fracture  of,  195 
Tumors,  25 


Ulna,  fracture  of,  just  below  eibow,  294 

coronoid  process,  296 

with  luxation  of  radius  at  cUmiw,  236 
luxation  backward  at  the  wrist,  359 
reduction,  361 

St  elbow,  237 

forward  at  the  wrial,  363 

inward  at  the  wrist,  362 
Ulnar  styloid,  fracture  of,  340,  341 
Unimpacted  fracture,  at  the  base  of  the 
neck  of  the  femur,  476 

at  the  hip,  treatment,  466 

of  the  neck  of  the  femur,  462 

of  the  surgical  neck,  207 
Union,  delayed,  33 


Ununited    fracture 

operation  in,  470 

Upward  traction   in 


at    the    hip,    open 
shoulder  luxation. 


Vein,  axillary,  rupture  of,  185 
V'erl«bne,  dislocation  of  ribs  on,  122 

first  and  second,  lesions  of,  65 
Vessel  damage  in  epiphyseal  separation 
at  the  knee,  502 
injuries  in  ell>ow  fracture,  253,  343 
rupture  in  elbow  luxation,  217 
with  shoulder  luxation,  184 
Volkmann's  contracture,  291 


s,  delations  of,  S 
Wrist,  312 
congenital  luxation  at,  317 
fracture-luxation,  319 
injuries  of,  classification,  312 
luxation  of,  314 

fomard,  316 

of  the  ulna  backward,  359 
recurrent  luxation  of  ulna,  364 
ulnar  luxation  inward,  3G2 


mechanism,  436 
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